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correct  it. 
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CHAP.  From  the  war  in  India,  so  entirely  English,  atten- 

tion  is  called  to  one  less,  apparently,  of  British  interest, 


1790  but  in  which,  by  force  of  treaties,  and  for  the  preser- 
War  between  yation  of  the  general  system  of  Europe,  it  was  for  a 
Turkey?"        time  to  be  apprehended  that  this  country  would  be 

actively  engaged. 
The  Turks  Qu  the  conclusiou  of  a  truce  between  the  Emperor 

wiVcermany  of  Germany  and  the  Turks*,  negotiations  were  com- 
and  Prussia,  nieuced  for  pcacc.  The  Ottomans  hoped,  through  the 
distractions  which  prevailed  in  the  Austrian  dominions 
in  the  latter  days  of  Joseph  the  Second,  to  recover,  by 
treaty,  those  provinces  which  they  had  not  been  able, 
by  mihtary  prowess,  to  retain.  Frederick  William, 
King  of  Prussia,  interfered  ;  but  his  views  were  not 
free  from  ambition  and  selfishness  :  his  proposals  had, 
for  a  principal  object,  the  acquisition  of  Dantzick  from 
Poland.  Leopold,  fearful  of  giving  offence  to  the 
powerful  and  haughty  Catherine,  would  not  consent 
to  an  arrangement  which  would  enable  Prussia  to  com- 
mand the  mouth  of  the  Vistula ;  but,  after  some  in- 
trigues, which  removed  Prince  Hertzberg  from  the 
Prussian  administration,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by 
which  the  Turks  regained  all  the  possessions  they  had 
surrendered,  except  Choczim,  which  was  to  be  retained 
^    ■  only  for  a  time.     Prussia  gave  up,  for  the  present,  the 

hope  of  obtaining  Dantzick ;  and  arrangements  were 
made  with  respect  to  boundaries,  to  the  apparent  sa- 
tisfaction of  all  partiesf. 
Progiess  of  If  tliis  couipact  deprived  the  Empress  of  an  ally, 

*  Chapter  68,  vol.  iv.  p.  506, 

t  Segur,  Histoire  des  principaux   fevenemens   du  Regne  de  Frederic  Guil- 
laume  II,  tome  ii.  p,  170. 
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the  peace  of  Verela*  relieved  her  from  an  enemy,  and 
left  her  to  contend  with  the  Turks  alone.  The  sum- 
mer passed  inactively  away,  and  the  Mahomedans,  in- 
apprehensive  of  a  winter  campaign,  permitted  the 
departure  of  many  troops  from  their  stations.  This 
was  the  season  in  which  they  were  to  experience  the 
most  active  hostilities.  Potemkin  enjoyed,  in  camp, 
the  luxury  of  a  Persian  satrap  ;  but,  far  from  neglect- 
ing military  duties,  he  captured  Acker  man,  Kernan, 
Chedseberg,  and  Palanka ;  Bender  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion ;  and  Kamenskoi  took  and  burned  to  ashes  the 
superb  town  of  Galatz.  An  attempt  of  the  Seras-  October  lo 
quier  Batal  Bey  to  make  a  diversion,  or  carry  the  war 
into  the  Asiatic  dominions  of  Russia,  failed :  he  was 
routed  and  taken  prisoner,  with  many  of  his  principal 
officers,  and  the  loss  of  his  artillery  and  stores. 

Ismail,  or  Ismailow,  with  a  brave  and  determined,  siego  of 
but  insufficient,  garrison,  maintained  resistance  during  ^^™'^''- 
a  siege  of  seven  months.  Impatience  occasioned  irri- 
tation in  the  minds  of  the  besiegers ;  and  General 
Suwarowf,  acting  under  the  positive  commands  ol 
Prince  Potemkin,  undertook  to  storm  the  fortress. 
At  five  in  the  morning,  on  Christmas  Day,  he  com- 
menced a  furious  cannonade;  at  seven,  dividing  his 
army  into  eight  columns,  he  advanced  to  the  attack ; 
but,  by  the  persevering  valour  of  the  besieged,  he  was 
repulsed,  with  great  slaughter.  To  prevent  a  total 
failure,  and  to  inspire  the  troops  with  his  own  intre- 
pidity and  enthusiasm,  Suwarow  planted  a  national 
banner  on  a  dangerous  point  of  the  fortifications,  de- 
clared his  resolution  to  defend  it  to  his  last  breath,  and 
asked  if  his  followers  would  basely  desert  him,  and 
suffer  the  Russian  flag  to  be  carried  away  in  triumph 
by  the  infidels.  The  soldiers  returned  to  repeated 
attacks,  and  the  town  was  taken  by  storm.  The  horrors 


December  25. 
Capture  and 
massacre. 


•  Chapter  68,  vol.  iv.  p.  508. 

t  The  cruelty  of  this  General  was  so  odious,  that  Potemkin,  at  last,  refused  to 
entnist  him  with  command.  He  plundered  and  burned  every  town  he  captured, 
treating  the  inliabitante  with  ruthless  barbarity,  harnessing  the  ministers  of  re- 
hgion  to  military  carriages,  and  freezing  the  .lews  to  death  by  immersion  in 
water. 
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wliich  ensued  are  painful  to  the  mind,  and,  if  recited, 
would  be  only  a  monotonous  repetition  of  atrocities. 
No  quarter  was  given ;  the  progress  of  the  plunderer 
was  impeded  by  the  heaps  of  slain  ;  respect  for  bravery 
was  swallowed  up  in  the  insatiable  desire  of  revenge ; 
and  the  returns,  as  well  as  they  could  be  made,  pre- 
sented a  catalogue  of  twenty-four  thousand  victims  on 
the  side  of  the  Turks,  without  enumerating  the  loss 
of  the  besiegers.  Suwarow  announced  the  conquest 
to  the  Empress  by  a  laconic  note  in  these  words  :  "  The 
"  proud  Ismail  is  at  your  feet."  Consternation  seized 
the  Mussulmans ;  the  Vizier  Gazi-Hassan  died  of  a 
broken  heart,  and,  after  an  interval,  was  succeeded  by 
Youssuff  Pacha ;  but  his  acknowledged  valour  and 
conduct  could  not  restore  the  fortunes  of  his  country*. 

Favoured  thus  by  fortune,  the  pride  and  ambition 
of  Catherine  knew  no  bounds.  The  project  of  ex- 
pelling the  Turks  from  Europe,  and  taking  possession 
of  their  capital,  was  always  present  to  her  mind :  it 
impelled  her  exertions  in  war,  swayed  her  policy  in 
peace ;  her  alliances  were  permanent  or  inconstant  in 
proportion  as  other  powers  seemed  to  favour  or  to 
oppose  this  cherished  plan ;  and  she  caused  her  grand- 
son to  be  christened  Constantino,  in  the  undisguised 
hope  that  he  would,  at  a  future  period,  reign  as  Greek 
Emperor,  in  the  city  to  wliich  his  name  so  evidently 
alluded.  To  distress  the  Porte  and  further  her  pro- 
of the  Greeks,  jects,  shc  had  fomented  an  insurrection  of  the  Greeks : 
fighting  for  emancipation  from  intolerable  thraldom, 
they  displayed  valour  and  judgment ;  they  equipped 
a  small  navy,  which,  for  a  time,  greatly  incommoded 
their  oppressors  ;  but,  in  the  end,  being  left  without 
the  expected  support  from  Russia,  they  relapsed  into 
inaction,  and  exchanged  the  hope  of  liberty  and  glory 
for  the  miserable  boon  of  impunity. 

Catherine  had  also  a  design  of  erecting  the  pro- 
vinces of  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Bessarabia,  into 
an  independent  sovereignty,  to  be  governed,  as  it  was 
expressed  in  general  terms,  by  a  Christian  prince ;  by 

*  Chiefly  from  Castin'ii,  tome  iii  p.  77 
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which  some  imderstood  Coiistantinc,  and  otlicrs  Po-       fvvn 
temkm.     This   intention  had  been  communicated  to  __^_1_' 


the  courts  of  London  and  Berlin ;  but  they  decHned        1790. 
interfering,  on  account  of  the  eifect  such  a  transaction 
would  produce  on  the  interests  of  various  European 
powers*. 

The  chief  object  of  Catherine's  exertions  was  Po-  Her  views  on 
land,  in  the  subjugation  and  appropriation  of  which,  ^^^  ' 
she  saw  the  removal  of  the  principal  obstacle  to  her 
aims  on  Turkey.  If,  for  a  time,  it  appeared  that  her 
perplexities  in  war  and  intrigue  diverted  her  from  this 
object,  it  was  always  kept  steadily  in  view,  and  she 
saw  with  impatience  the  efforts  made  by  Stanislaus 
Augustus  to  give  to  his  country  a  constitution  calcu- 
lated to  nerve  her  strength  and  assure  her  independence. 

Knowing  the  views  and  apprized  of  the  feelings  of  Feelings  of  the 
Catherine,  thinking  also  that  the  preservation  of  the  t^''^'^''  '"""**' 
Turkish  empire  in  Europe  and  of  the  independence  of 
Poland  was  essential  to  the  political  and  commercial 
welfare  of  all  nations,  the  British  ministry  saw  with 
anxiety  and  alarm  the  progress  of  events  so  evidently 
tending  to  the  destruction  of  both.     Impressed,  appa- 
rently, with  similar  opinions,  the  courts  of  Berlin  and 
the  Hague  employed  all  their  means  of  co-operation,  Pmss'iaaud 
and  all  their  influence  and  persuasion,  to  induce  other  ^loHanJ- 
powers  to  adopt  their  \iews.     The  state  of  Europe  was 
little   favourable  to  their    endeavours.      France   and 
Spain  could  not  be  appealed  to ;  and  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  was  beset  with  too  many  difficulties  to  hazard 
much  on  such  a  subject.     A  treaty  of  defensive  alli- 
ance had  been  concluded  between  England  and  Prus- 
sia-f* ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  its  terms  were  suffi- 
ciently extensive  to  oblige  Great  Britain  to  assist  the 
King,  should  he  be  at  war  with  Catherine. 

That  sagacious  and  politic  princess  saw  without  Jf'p^t^."l[,';,"'^^ 
dread  the  formation  of  a  confederacy  which  portended 
neither  firmness  of  union,  nor  vigour  of  operation.  She 
knew  the  variable  and  uncertain  politics  of  Frederick 
William  ;  his  undisguised  desire  to  possess  Dautzick 

*   Tonilino's  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  ii.  p.  326. 
t  13tli  of  August,  17S8. 
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and  Thorn  shewed  a  point  on  which  his  fidelity  to 
any  engagement  for  maintaining  the  independence  of 
Poland  might  be  assailed ;  and  she  was  not  to  be  de- 
terred from  the  pursuit  of  her  vast  schemes  by  the  fear 
of  inconveniences  to  be  produced  by  Dutch  or  English 
hostility.  She  did  not  abate  her  perseverance,  but 
maintained  a  more  than  usual  loftiness.  When  Great 
Britain,  through  Mr.  Faw  kener,  who  was  sent  to  Peters- 
burgh  for  the  purpose,  offered  to  mediate  between  her 
and  the  Turks,  the  official  answers,  far  less  courteous 
than  those  which  were  generally  employed  on  such 
occasions,  were :  — "  The  Empress  makes  war  and 
"  makes  peace  when  she  pleases,  without  consulting 
"  any  other  power." — "  She  is  not  to  be  dictated  to," 
"  She  will  not  permit  any  interference  in  the  manage- 
"  ment  or  government  of  her  affairs*." 

The  English  ministry,  although  anxious  to  avoid 
precipitate  hostilities,  were  yet  determined  to  support 
the  national  dignity,  and  to  vindicate,  if  necessary,  the 
true  interests  of  Europe ;  they  were  desirous  of  retain- 
ing the  naval  force  already  at  their  command,  and 
proposed,  in  the  committee  of  supply,  a  resolution  for 
employing  twenty-four  thousand  seamen.  Mr.  Fox 
said  that  if  this  force  was  to  be  merely  temporary, 
because  the  nation  could  not  suddenly  disarm  after  the 
preparations  against  Spain,  he  should  cheerfully  con- 
cur in  the  vote ;  but  if  intended  to  be  permanent,  he 
should  strenuously  oppose  it.  Mr.  Pitt  answered,  that 
there  were  circumstances  in  the  present  state  of  Eu- 
rope which  rendered  it  necessary  to  maintain,  for  a 
time,  an  armament  of  increased  extent. 

Mr.  Fawkener  was  treated  by  the  Empress,  not 
with  coldness  and  indifference  alone,  but  with  ex- 
pressions which  marked  distrust,  if  not  offence.  A 
principal  object  of  his  mission  was  to  propose  a  treaty, 
by  which  Russia  should  restore  to  the  Grand  Signor 
the  town  of  Ockzakow,  and  the  country  between  the 
Bog  and  the  Niester.  Ockzakow,  or  Otchakov,  situ- 
ated at  the  mouth  of  the  Niester,  on  the  Black  Sea, 
was  not  only  a  harbour  for  the  Turkish  vessels  of  war, 

*  Rivington's  Annual  Register,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  191. 
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but  the  only  place  of  strength  between  the  adjacent      t^xxit 
frontier  and  the  capital,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  ______ 

only  one  hundred  and  ninety  miles  of  unarmed  and 
defenceless  country. 

The  Empress   shewing   a  firm    determination   to  March  28. 
resist  the  demands  made  by  Mr.  Fawkener,  a  message  King's  mcs- 
from  the  King  was  delivered  to  both  Houses,  stating  ^"amJnt.  ^'^ 
that  the  endeavours  which  he  had  used,  in  conjunction 
with  his  allies,  to  effect  a  pacification  between  llussia 
and  the  Porte,  having  hitherto  been  unsuccessful,  and 
the  consequences  which  might  arise  from  the  further 
progress  of  the  war  being  highly  important  to  his  in- 
terests, to  those  of  his  allies,  and  to  Europe  in  general, 
he  judged  it  requisite  to  add  weight  to  his  represen- 
tations, by  making  a  further  augmentation  of  his  naval 
force. 

To  the  address  on  this  message,  proposed  by  Lord  ^^^J^ll  thJ 
Grenville,  an  amendment  was  moved  by  Earl  Fitz-  House  of 
william,  assuring  his  Majesty  of  the  support  of  that  ^"'■'^^• 
House  whenever,  on  sufficient  grounds,  it  should  ap-  Amendment 
pear  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  success  without  an  ™°^^^- 
increase  of  naval  force. 

This  amendment  w^as  supported  chiefly  by  Lord  supported. 
Porchester,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Lord  Stormont,  Lord 
Loughborough,  and  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown.  They 
censured  ministers  for  demanding  a  vote  of  confidence 
without  a  clear  statement  of  their  grounds  of  proceed- 
ing. The  House  could  not  know  the  pui^poses  of  the 
intended  armament.  To  call  for  confidence  Avithout 
any  explanation,  was  most  unreasonable.  Alluding  to 
the  late  armament  against  Spain,  and  the  war  which 
was  raging  in  India,  Lord  Loughborough  expressed 
astonishment  and  horror  at  the  system  of  ministers  ; 
taking  a  general  sweep  of  all  nations  and  kingdoms, 
meddling,  irritating,  and  insulting,  in  one  place ;  in 
another,  directly  and  avowedly  rearing  up  the  power 
of  the  empire  to  crush  and  exterminate.  Acapulca 
ships,  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  the  certainty 
of  success  against  a  weak  and  defenceless  enemy,  could 
not  now  be  presented  to  allure  the  base  and  dastardly 
propensities  of  human  nature  ;  the  Russians  had  iron^ 
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but  no  gold.  The  Empress,  imwillingl)  drawn  into 
the  war  by  the  aggression  of  the  Turks,  had  shewn, 
amidst  her  great  successes  in  arms,  ample  proofs  of 
moderation,  by  insisting  on  no  greater  terms  than  she 
had  before.  Russia  had  ever  been  deemed  the  natural 
ally  of  this  countiy.  If  the  present  measure  was  in 
contemplation,  why  did  ministers  disarm"?  The  fleet 
had  only  served  to  pillage  the  public,  and  to  make  a 
shew  between  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Portsmouth.  In- 
stead of  gaining  advantage  from  the  languid  state  of 
France,  ministers  had  actually  effected  what  France 
herself  would  have  attempted — making  Russia  our 
enemy.  Nor  were  the  objections  omitted  which  arise 
from  the  expenses  of  war — the  pressure  of  taxation ; 
starving ;  manufactures  shackled  ;  and  revenues  raised 
which  would  impair  the  nerves  and  sinews  of  poste- 
rity, merely  to  support  projects  of  ministers,  and  re- 
store Ockzakow  to  the  Turks. 

In  answer.  Lord  Grenville  and  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor denied  the  propriety  of  making  unwarranted 
disclosures.  His  Majesty  had  required  an  additional 
naval  force;  ministers  would  be  responsible  for  its 
application.  If  it  should  become  evident  that  the 
Russians,  by  their  conquests,  were  surrounding  the 
whole  of  Poland,  and  acquiring  an  ascendancy  in- 
jurious to  Prussia ;  nay,  that  she  was  stretching  her- 
self out  so  as  to  trench  upon  the  Emperor ;  we  ought 
to  enter  into  the  views  of  our  allies,  and  arrest  a  career 
so  materially  threatening  our  interests.  The  intrigues 
of  France  had  never  assumed  a  bold,  manly  aspect ; 
they  were  a  tissue  of  political  fopperies,  as  distant  from 
true  wisdom  as  from  morality  and  honour.  She  had 
degraded  the  Ottoman  Porte  into  a  mere  instrument, 
to  be  employed  in  projects  discreditable  to  themselves 
and  injurious  to  their  deluded  ally.  The  Turks  were 
capable  of  bemg  made  highly  serviceable  to  England  ; 
and  Russia,  if  she  was  our  natural  ally,  had  acted  in  a 
most  unnatural  manner. 

The  amendment  was  negatived,  and  the  address 
carried  by  a  great  majority*. 

•  97  to  34. 
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In  moving  the  address  in  the  House  of  Commons,       ?xxVr 
Mr.  Pitt  entered  rather  more  fully  into  the  views  of 


government  than  Lord  Grenville.     He  regretted  the        1791. 
failure  of  his  Maiesty's   efforts,  in  coniunction  with  Motion  m  the 

1  T   1   •  1  T  House  of  Com- 

his  allies,  lor  re-establishmg  general  and  permanent  mons. 
peace ;  but  he  trusted  that  the  House  would  agree 
that  a  temporary  expense  might  be  judiciously  in- 
curred, to  prevent  an  alteration  in  the  relative  con- 
dition of  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  the  weakening  of 
the  security  to  be  derived  from  the  present  system  of 
defensive  alliance.  If,  by  the  existing  war,  the  power 
of  Russia  were  to  be  increased,  the  effect  must  be  felt 
by  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  more  immediately  in 
that  quarter  with  which  we  were  most  intimately  con- 
nected. His  Majesty  had  considered  it  necessary  to 
augment  his  naval  force ;  and  it  was  deemed  consistent 
with  honour  and  policy  to  act  with  prudent  foresight, 
instead  of  increasing  danger  by  delay. 

Mr.  Coke,   of  Norfolk,  proposed  an  amendment,  AnuiKiimnt 
omitting  the  greater  part  of  the  address,  and  deprecat- 
ing measures  which  tended  to  involve  the  country  in 
hostilities,  upon  grounds  so  little  understood,  and  in- 
sufficiently explained. 

In  the  debate,  all  the  topics  urged  in  the  House  of  Debate. 
Lords  were  introduced  and  enforced.  The  discussion 
derived  its  chief  character  from  able  speeches  by  Mr. 
Fox  and  Mr.  Burke,  in  support  of  the  amendment, 
and  the  answer  given  by  Mr.  Pitt.  Among  the  oppo- 
sition members  were  Lord  Wycombe,  Mr.  Lambton, 
Mr.  Somers  Cocks,  and  Mr.  Vyner.  On  the  part  of 
government,  Mr.  Steele  alone  assisted  Mr.  Pitt. 

Necessary  information  was  said  to  be  refused. 
Confidence  in  ministers  was  occasionally  requisite ; 
but  even  that  was  only  a  necessary  evil,  and  ought  to 
be  always  the  least  that  the  nature  of  things  would 
admit ;  and  Mr.  Coke  observed,  that,  after  having 
watched,  with  a  jealous  eye,  all  the  measures  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  administration,  he  could  not  place  confidence 
either  in  his  abilities  or  his  integrity.  In  moving  the 
address,  Mr.  Fox  said,  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man had  enveloped  liimsclf  in  mystery  and  im})ort- 
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^^AP,       ance,  but  had  explained  nothing.     His  speech,  Hke 
'  that  mentioned  in  a  modern  play,  was  "  finely  confused 

1791.        "  and  very  alarming." 

Mr.  Pitt  said  he  claimed  confidence  only  as  it  had 
been  granted  to  all  his  predecessors;  subject  to  the 
censure  of  Parliament,  operating  either  his  dismission 
or  punishment ;  but  he  trusted  the  House  would 
never  withdraw  that  necessary  confidence  which  the 
purposes  of  executive  government  required. 
General  ar^u-  '^^^  houour  of  the  uatiou,  it  was  said,  did  not  call 
mcnts  against  for  the  prcscut  proceeding.  Russia  had  neither  in- 
thc  armament,  yg^^jg^  q^j.  territories,  uoi  attacked  the  trade  or  property 
of  British  subjects,  or  of  allies  whom  we  were  bound 
to  protect.  By  her  conquests  from  the  Turks,  it  was 
said  that  the  Empress  might  destroy  the  balance  of 
power,  and  endanger  our  greatness  or  our  existence. 
Yet,  during  twenty  years,  we  had  rather  assisted  than 
opposed  her  aggrandizement.  The  Turkish  empire 
was  no  part  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  ;  they 
considered  themselves  wholly  Asiatic.  They  had  no 
resident  at  our  court,  in  Prussia,  or  Holland.  They 
despised  and  contemned  all  Christian  princes  as  in- 
fidels, and  only  wished  to  subdue  and  exterminate 
them  and  their  people :  they  were  worse  than  savages. 
All  that  was  holy  in  religion,  all  that  was  moral  and 
humane,  demanded  an  abhorrence  of  every  thing  which 
could  enlarge  the  power  of  that  cruel  and  wasteful 
empire.  The  progress  of  the  Russian  arms  was  but 
an  empty  and  a  false  pretence;  for,  in  1788,  1789, 
and  1790,  the  Empress  had  been  crowned  with  success ; 
the  King,  in  his  speeches,  lamented  the  continuance 
of  war,  but  "  rejoiced  that  it  did  not  endanger  the 
"  peace  and  interests  of  his  kingdoms."  Ministers 
might  say  that  these  conquests  did  not  begin  to  be 
alarming  till  the  fall  of  Ockzakow:  that  town  was 
taken  in  1788,  and  the  subsequent  speeches  from  the 
throne  still  expressed  the  same  sentiments.  Equally  false 
was  the  pretence  that  the  Empress  wanted  to  drive  the 
Turks  out  of  Europe  ;  for,  although  she  had  conquered 
the  whole  country  between  her  frontier  and  the  Da- 
nube, she  had  voluntarily  proposed  to  restore  all  she 
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had  gained  between  that  river  and  the  Niester,  except       lxxh 
Ockzakow,  which  was  necessary  to  cover  her  other 


conquests  between  the  Niester  and  the  Bog,  and  to  i79i. 
free  from  danger  her  vessels  saiUng  from  Cherson  to  the 
Black  Sea:  the  adjacent  country  was  of  no  value. 
With  intolerable  insolence,  ministers  required  the  Em- 
press, in  her  career  of  victory,  in  a  glorious  and  suc- 
cessful war,  which  had  been  forced  upon  her,  to  lay 
down  her  arms,  restore  her  conquests,  and  obtain  no 
compensation  for  her  expense  of  blood  and  treasure. 
Ministers,  aided  by  the  intrigues  of  Prussia,  first  stirred 
up  the  Turks  to  their  own  destruction ;  next  excited 
the  King  of  Sweden,  and  shamefully  abandoned  him ; 
and,  in  a  manner  equally  vain  and  useless,  had  meddled 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Netherlands,  and  disarmed,  after 
the  convention  with  Spain,  before  a  categorical  answer 
from  Russia  had  been  obtained  ;  thus  entailing  on 
the  country  a  new  expense,  for  a  pui*pose  which  might 
have  been  so  much  more  easily  accomplished  when  we 
had  so  great  a  naval  force  afloat. 

We  had  expended  four  millions  to  obtain  cat- 
skins  from  the  north-west  of  America,  and  might  now 
add  blood  to  treasure  to  gain  bear-skins  in  the  north- 
east of  Europe. 

To  the  observations  on  the  friendship  of  the  Em-  Answer  of 
press,  ministers  replied,  by  referring  to  her  conduct  ministers. 
during  the  American  war,  when  she  had  projected  and 
put  herself  at  the  head  of  an  armed  neutrality,  pecu- 
liarly hostile  to  our  interests.  To  this  it  was  replied, 
that  there  was  no  reason  for  blaming  the  Empress 
more  than  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  other  powers,  who 
acceded  to  that  compact ;  and  the  idea  did  not  originate 
with  her,  but  with  the  late  King  of  Prussia.  Our  defen- 
sive system,  ministers  observed,  rendered  a  connexion 
necessary,  and,  had  we  the  privilege  of  electing,  Prus- 
sia would  be  our  most  judicious  choice.  At  the  pe- 
riod, when  the  former  conduct  of  Great  Britain  toward 
Russia  had  been  alluded  to,  Turkey  was  closely  linked 
with  France ;  and  we  had  no  reason  to  interfere  in  be- 
half of  the  ally  of  our  rival,  nor  cause  to  dread  the 
aggrandisement  of  Russia. 
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The  armament  against  Spain  had  been  dismissed, 
because  it  could  not  have  acted  for  several  months, 
and  it  would  cost  less  to  renew  than  to  retain  it.  In 
the  aggrandisement  of  Russia,  and  the  depression  of 
Turkey,  our  commercial  and  political  interests  were 
seriously  concerned.  The  aggrandisement  of  Russia 
would  be  destructive  to  Poland,  and  highly  dangerous 
to  Prussia.  The  motion  for  omitting  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  address  was  lost*. 

Several  motions  were  afterwards  made ;  but,  as  the 
debates  produced  little  novelty  in  argument,  and  no 
extraordinary  information,  they  are  rather  enumerated 
than  detailed ;  some  striking  observations  or  circum- 
stances being  alone  selected.  On  a  motion  by  Earl 
Fitzwilliam,  generally  disapproving  of  the  whole  course 
of  proceedings,  the  Earl  of  Guildford  delivered  his  first 
speech  in  the  upper  House.  Age,  infirmity,  and  blind- 
ness, had  so  little  effect  on  his  mental  faculties,  that 
they  who  had  heard  him,  when  Lord  North,  expressed 
unaltered  admiration.  The  previous  question  was  put 
on  the  first  resolution  and  negativedf. 

Mr.  Grey  next  moved  a  series  of  resolutions,  affirm- 
ing, in  substance,  the  principal  propositions  advanced 
by  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  with  some  additions.  His  chief 
endeavour  was  to  shew  the  small  value  of  Ockzakow, 
either  to  Russia,  Turkey,  or  Europe  in  general. 

The  answer  to  this  argument  was  derived  from 
the  importance  assigned  to  it  by  Catherine  herself,  who, 
unless  permitted  to  retain  it,  would  listen  to  no  nego- 
tiation. Mr.  Stanley  averred  that  the  fate  of  Constan- 
tinople, the  safety  of  the  southern  provinces  of  Poland, 
and  the  future  prosperity  and  consequence  of  Cathe- 
rine's new  empire  of  Taurida,  absolutely  depended  on 
Ockzakow.  It  was  the  only  fortress  of  consequence  like- 
ly to  stop  an  army  between  her  frontiers  and  the  Turk- 
ish capital ;  she  insisted  on  retaining  it,  while,  with  si- 
mulated generosity,  she  offered  to  give  up  provinces  un- 
protected and  defenceless,  and  which  she  could  regain 
at  pleasure ;  and,  the  Turks  bereft  of  every  part  to  which 
they  could  retire,  she  might  convey  her  forces  by  sea 

*    228  to  135.  t  94  to  34. 
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to  any  station   near  Constantinople  ;  forts  might  be       ^^\^- 
surprised,  batteries  silenced,  and  the  Russian  standard  ___11_^ 
flying  on  the  towers  of  the  Grand  Signer's  palace,  before        1791. 
any  European  court  could  have  been  informed  of  a  me- 
ditated attack.  Amid  some  other  speeches,  little  worthy 
of  notice,  Mr.  Sheridan  "  returned  to  his  old  lunes,"  and 
ridiculed  Lord  Belgrave,  because  he  had  used  a  Latin 
and  not  a  Greek  quotation ;  and  Mr.  Dundas  defended 
the  measures  of  government,  but  declined  all  explicit 
disclosures,  claiming  for  Mr.  Pitt  a  continuance  of  that 
confidence  which  he  had  always  merited  and  always 
received.     This  motion  was  also  disposed  of  by  a  divi- 
sion on  the  previous  c^uestion*. 

Three  days  after  this  division,  Mr.  Baker  moved  isth. 
resolutions  on  the  impropriety  of  burthening  the  coun-  ^'  ^^  '^^' 
try  with  new  taxes,  while  no  satisfactory  information 
was  afforded.  In  this  debate,  Mr.  Windham  affirmed 
that  the  sense  of  the  country  was  against  the  arma- 
ment, and  the  manufacturers  alarmed.  Mr.  William 
Grant,  justifying  the  reserve  of  ministers,  exposed,  as 
an  absurdity,  the  attempt  to  intrude  the  legislative  into 
the  executive  branch  of  government.  The  minister 
could  conduct  a  negotiation  because  he  was  respon- 
sible, but  it  could  not  be  carried  on  by  five  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  persons. 

Mr.  Pitt  declared  that  he  would  not  yield  to  urgent 
calls,  or  be  afi"ccted  by  harsh  epithets ;  but,  in  his  indi- 
vidual capacity  of  a  member  of  Parliament,  objected 
to  the  resolutions,  as  exposing  the  country  to  the  dan- 
ger of  losing  the  benefit  of  the  negotiation,  and  alter- 
ing the  established  mode  of  conducting  public  bu- 
siness. 

Mr.  Fox  denied  that  the  House  had  ever  proposed 
to  interfere  unconstitutionally  :  they  claimed  an  indis- 
putable right  to  judge  the  objects  of  negotiation  ;  but 
confided  to  the  executive  power  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing them.  The  constitution  knew  no  such  thing  as 
confidence ;  nor  could  he  see  on  what  principle  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  gentlemen,  because  they  happened 
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to  be  assembled  in  a  House  of  Parliament,  were 
to  pretend  ignorance  of  that  which  all  the  foreign  ga- 
zettes and  all  the  memorials  disclosed.  Toward  the 
close  of  his  argument,  Mr.  Fox  unfortunately  adverted 
to  France,  and  declared  that,  notwithstanding  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  he  admired  the  new  constitution, 
considering  it  altogether  as  the  most  stupendous  and 
glorious  edifice  of  liberty  which  had  been  erected  on 
the  foundation  of  human  integrity  in  any  time  or  coun- 
try. Mr.  Burke,  on  this,  rose  with  great  appearance  of 
emotion  ;  but  his  voice  was  drowned  by  cries  of  "  ques- 
"  tion  ;"and,  on  a  division,  Mr.  Baker's  motion  was  lost*. 

Three  other  motions  were  made.  One  by  the  Earl 
Fitzwilliam,  on  the  injury  which  threatened  our  com- 
mercial interests;  one  by  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville  on 
the  impolicy  of  war,  considering,  the  state  of  taxation, 
and  of  our  political  and  commercial  interests ;  and  a  third 
by  Mr.  Grey  on  the  want  of  information.  In  the  de- 
bates, there  was  little  to  inform  or  to  interest,  after 
those  which  had  already  occurred.  The  motions  were 
all  rejected  on  divisions^. 

On  a  slight  examination,  it  might  appear  that  in 
these  reiterated  attacks,  where  success  was  not  to  be 
expected,  the  opposition  were  uselessly  wasting  their 
energy,  and  misemploying  their  strength ;  but,  in  fact, 
their  manoeuvre  was  skilful  and  their  perseverance 
most  judicious.  Mr.  Windham  had  truly  said,  that 
the  armament  was  not  popular  ;  and  Mr.  Fox,  in 
his  most  animated  manner,  had  promised  the  renewal 
and  frequent  repetition  of  motions  in  different  forms. 
"  The  sullen  and  obstinate  silence  of  the  minister,"  he 
said,  "  when  he  was  about  to  plunge  the  country  into 
"  a  war,  could  not  and  should  not  be  endured.  The  divi- 
"  sion  which  had  already  taken  place  that  evening  must 
"  have  convinced  the  minister  that  his  war  was  unpopu- 
"  lar,  and  that  the  country  was  roused  from  its  long  le- 
"  thargy.  The  day  of  confidence  and  delusion  was  passed, 
"  and  he  must  account  to  the  awakened  country  for  the 


«  254  to  162. 

t  The  first,  96  to  29;  the  others,  208  to  114,  and  170  to  75. 
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"  deceptive   language   he   had  put  into   his  Majesty's      fxxn 
"  speeches  from  the  throne".  __1_1_1_ 

In  thus  keeping  the  question  always  present  to  the  1791. 
public  mind,  the  opposition  had  every  advantage  of 
impression.  It  has  been  observed,  that  the  gladiator, 
who  confines  himself  to  defence  alone,  must  fall  at 
last ;  but,  in  the  present  conflict,  ministers  could  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  usual  weapons  or  forms  of  de- 
fence. To  the  numerous  objections  stating  the  absence 
of  all  just  cause  of  hostility,  the  decline  of  commerce, 
the  augmentation  of  taxes,  and  the  refusal  of  informa- 
tion, answers  of  a  speculative  kind  alone  Avere  oflered, 
and  confidence  was  required,  even  when  those  who 
consented  to  give  it  would  not  have  been  able  to  assign 
more  than  general  reasons.  No  triumphant  majorities 
crowned  the  measures  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  the 
minister  never  numbered  two  to  one,  nor  did  his  majo- 
rity ever  amount  to  one  hundred ;  a  proof  that  many 
members  were  unwilling  to  appear  merely  to  declare 
confidence,  while  they  would  be  obliged  to  confess  that 
they  themselves  were  not  trusted.  The  public  easily 
apprehended  the  evils  of  a  war,  foresaw  the  privations  of 
the  poor,  who,  as  speakers  in  both  Houses  observed, 
were  to  be  deprived  of  one-tenth  of  their  beer  and  one  ^^^^  ^^  public. 
night's  candle-light  out  of  seven ;  or  the  pressure  on 
the  more  opulent,  which  is  alway  felt  by  the  lower 
classes.  For  these  evils,  they  could  not  see  compensa- 
tion in  captures  or  conquests,  nor  did  they  estimate 
very  highly  the  restriction  sought  to  be  placed  on  im- 
perial ambition,  or  the  preservation  of  that  to  which 
they  apprehended  no  danger,  the  balance  of  power. 

It  does  not  follow,  from  these  circumstances,  that 
war  would  have  been  improj)er,  or  that  the  views  of 
ministers  were  unwise  ;  the  experience  of  subsequent 
times  shews  the  contrary :  but  the  armament  was  ren-  Armament 
dered  so  unpopular,  and  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  ^^^''"  ^^' 
continent  was  so  inauspicious,  that  the  fleet  was  never 
employed ;  the  project  had  a  languishing  existence, 
but,  after  a  short  time,  fell  into  complete  oblivion*. 

•  On  this  subjoci,  nnd  for  a  letter  addressed  by   Mr.  Pitt  to  Mr.   Ewart,  the 
British  minister  at  Berlin,  see  Tomline's  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  ii.  p.  407. 
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Convinced  of  the  propriety  of  the  view  originally 
taken  by  his  colleagues,  and  indignant  at  the  appear- 
ance of  their  receding  from  the  prosecution  of  their 
plans,  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  with  magnanimous  dignity, 
resigned  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State.  It  was  occu- 
pied by  Lord  Grenville,  who  was  removed  from  the 
home  department,  and  that  office  was  conferred  on  Mr. 
Dundas. 

Poland,  which  ought  to  have  formed  a  prominent 
point  of  consideration,  was  little  noticed  in  the  parlia- 
mentary discussions.  Taught  by  experience  that, 
under  the  existing  forms  of  government,  that  country 
could  never  acquire  importance,  or  even  retain  inde- 
pendence, her  King,  Stanislaus  Augustus,  laboured  as- 
siduously to  give  her  a  new  constitution.  It  is  not 
intended  to  relate  all  the  efforts  he  was  obliged  to 
make,  all  the  intrigues  he  was  compelled  to  originate 
or  to  divert,  all  the  proceedings  of  diets  and  of  dietines, 
rendered  necessary  by  the  existing  constitution.  The 
agitation  produced  by  the  French  revolution  increased 
the  difficulties  of  the  task,  and  the  Russian  party  in 
Poland  opposed  every  obstacle  to  a  difinitive  arrange- 
ment. Many  months  were  consumed  in  debates  ;  the 
views  and  alliances  of  different  continental  powers,  the 
connexions  formed  and  discussed  during  the  war  with 
Turkey,  the  armed  position  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
his  desire  to  obtain  Dantzick  and  Thorn,  the  opposition 
of  Russia  to  this  claim,  the  troubles  in  Germany,  and 
the  treaties  between  that  country,  Prussia,  Holland, 
and  England,  all  contributed  to  embarrass  the  legisla- 
tors of  Poland;  but,  at  length,  a  constitution  was 
agreed  to  by  the  whole  Diet,  and,  in  great  pomp  and 
ceremony,  the  King,  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  and  the 
people,  swore  to  maintain  it  as  an  institution  on 
which  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  the  country  must 
depend*. 

•  The  proceedings  of  the  day  are  thus  described  :  After  relating  the  intrigues 
and  manoeuvres  by  which  the  Russian  party  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  prevent 
the  completion  of  the  constitution,  my  author  says,  "  Then  Zabiello,  deputy  from 
"  Livonia,  entreated  the  King  and  the  Diet,  without  loss  of  time,  to  swear  to  the 
"  Constitution."  A  general  shout  of  assent  was  heard.  All  the  assembly  rushed 
toward  the  throne,  on  which   Stanislaus  Augustus  appeared  in  an  attitude  at 
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Of  this  constitution,  it  would  be  too  much  to  pro-       i\xu' 
nounce  that  it  was  in  all  respects  perfect ;  but,  consider-  __^^^_ 
ing  the  state  of  Poland,  the  errors  of  her  ancient  sys-        1791. 
tern,  and   the  conflict  of  present  interests  and  preju-  i^^p>"^'=s'"n^- 
dices,  it  deserves  the  highest  commendation*.     It  ad- 
vanced no  generalizing  principles,  made  no   declara- 
tions or  statements  which  could  affect  the  peace  or 
well-being  of  other  nations,  or  serve  as  texts  to  render 
tyranny  permanent,   or   government  impossible.      It 
established  the  lloman  Catholic,  the  known  and  ancient 
religion  of  the  country,  with  absolute  toleration  of  all 
others.     The  throne  was  no   longer  to  be  elective  in 
such  a  degree  as  to  endanger  the  public  safety ;    an 
election  was  to  take  place  only  on  the  extinction  of  the 
family  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  in  whom  the  succes- 
sion to  the  reigning  monarch  was  vested.     The  libe- 
rum  veto  was  not  recognized ;  but  the  privileges  of 
corporations  were  preserved,  and  an  equality  of  rights 
in  all  individuals  was  declared.     Many  ancient  privi- 
leges were  surrendered,  but  none  were  taken  away  by 
force.     The  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  King,  acqui- 
esced in,  or  rather  promoted,  the  change.   Of  this  social  Avowed  dis- 
compact  Catherine  was  known  to  have  expressed  her  approbation  of 
unmitigated  disapprobation ;  but  the  war  -with  Turkey, 
the  alliances  of  other  powers,  and  the  proceedings  in 
England,  imposed  on  her,  for  the  moment,  the  neces- 
sity of  restraintf. 

The  obstacles  which  the  war  with  the  Porte  had 
opposed  to  the  ambition  of  Catherine  were  rapidly  sur- 

onco  striking  and  paternal.  He  coinmanded  Turski,  bishop  of  Cracow,  to  read 
tlie  oath,  which  having  repeated,  word  for  word,  he  added,  "  I  have  sworn  by 
"  the  Divinity,  and  never  will  retract  my  oath  ;  I  invite  all  who  love  their  coun- 
"  try  to  follow  me  to  the  church  to  repeat  the  sane."  He  went,  attended  by 
all  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  except  twelve,  and  cheered  by  the  acclama- 
tions of  a  coimtless  multitude,  who  thronged  the  way  and  filled  the  cathedral. 
In  a  moment,  without  any  previous  order,  the  banners  of  all  the  coqiorations  and 
the  flags  taken  from  enemies  in  former  times,  were  seen  floating  around  the  altar. 
Enthusiasm  was  at  its  greatest  height ;  the  King,  the  senate,  the  bishops,  and 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  holding  up  their  hands  toward  God,  invoked 
him  to  witness  the  oath  which  they  all  took  to  the  country.  A  Te  Deum  was 
sung,  and  for  this  once,  at  least,  that  beautiful  canticle  was  employed  to  celebrate 
the  happiness  of  many  millions  of  men,  achieved  without  thc^  efl'usion  of  a  drop 
of  blood  or  of  a  tear."  Histoire  dcs  trois  demembremens  de  la  Pologne,  tome 
iii,  p.  107. 

*  See  this  constitution,  Histoire  des  trois  demembremens,  torn.  iii.  p.  153. 
Ottrige's  Annual  Register,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  122.  In  the  discussions  respecting  it, 
frequent  references  were  made  to  an  essay  published  by  the  celebrated  Jean 
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mounted.  After  the  tremendous  events  at  Ismail,  the 
Turks  were  dismayed  and  dispirited,  and  the  Eussians 
successful  in  every  quarter.  Kutusoff  defeated  an 
united  force  of  Turks  and  Tartars  at  Badaba ;  Prince 
Repnin,  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  men,  routed  a 
hundred  thousand,  led  by  the  Vizier  Youssuff,  while 
Goudowitz  gained  the  fortresses  of  Sondjonk-Kale 
and  Anapa,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Crimea  and  Kuban. 
Conferences  for  peace  were  oj)ened  at  Jassi ;  and  the 
Ottomans,  in  despair,  were  prepared  to  receive  the 
dictates  of  their  enemy  as  a  gracious  boon.  To  conduct 
this  negotiation,  Prince  Potemkin  repaired  to  the  place 
of  conference ;  but  this  all-poweiful  favourite,  who  had 
been  eminently  instrumental  in  maldng  the  w^ar,  did 
not  live  to  conclude  the  peace.  At  Jassi,  he  was 
attacked  with  an  epidemic  fever  ;  his  habits  of  intem- 
perance led  him  to  disobey  the  injunctions  of  his  phy- 
sicians restraining  him  from  the  luxuries  of  the  table. 
His  malady  increasing,  he  fondly  hoped  to  derive 
vigour  from  the  air  of  NicholafF,  a  village  which  he  had 
established,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ingoul  and  the 
Bog.  He  had  travelled  but  a  few  miles,  when  illness 
obliged  him  to  leave  his  carriage,  and  the  man  whose 
influence  could  unsettle  the  ailairs  of  nations,  whose 
insolence  was  equal  to  his  power,  and  whose  property 
amounted  to  nearly  forty  millions  of  rubles(£6,000,000), 
breathed  his  last  like  a  houseless  wanderer,  under  the 
covering  of  heaven,  sheltered  only  by  a  tree.  A  sus- 
picion was  entertained  that  his  end  was  accelerated  by 
poison  ;  but  the  examination  of  his  body  afibrded  no 
confirmation  of  the  conjecture ;  nor,  considering  the 
course  of  living  alluded  to,  is  it  necessary  to  imagine 
that  the  work  of  fate  was  forwarded  by  human  wicked- 
ness. He  was  interred  at  Cherson,  and  the  Empress 
bestowed  a  hundred  thousand  rubles  (£T  6,250)  on 
his  monument*. 

Jacques  Rousseau,  intitlcd  "  Considerations  sur  lo  Gouverncmcnt  do  Pologne  ;" 
a  treatise  which  displays  great  knowledge,  and  exhibits  few,  if  any,  exaggerated 
notions.  See  CEuvres  de  J.  J.  Rousseau,  edit,  de  Belin,  JParis,  1817.  torn.  iii. 
p.  521. 

*  On  this  whole  matter,  see  Histoire  de  trois  d<*membremens,  tome  iii.  c.  10 
and  II  ;  and  for  an  able,  ample  view  of  the  affairs  of  Poland,  Rivington's  Ann. 
Keg.  1702,  c.  1,  2,  3,  4  ;  also  Lucietelle,  torn.  viii.  p.  1G8. 
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A  treaty  of  peace  was  speedily  arranged.    Catherine,      lxxh 
anxious  to  turn  her  forces  toward  Poland,  advanced  no  __JJ^J__ 
new  claims  against  the  Turks,  but  offered  the  same        1791. 
terms  which  Potemkin  had  proposed  before  the  opening  Treaty  con- 
of  the  campaign.     A  congress  of  the  allied  and  the  *^  ""^  ' 
belligerent  powers,  under  the  mediation  of  Count  Boul- 
storff,  the  Danish  minister,  was  held,  first  at  Szistowe, 
afterward  at  Galatza ;   and,  at  last,  preliminaries  were 
signed  by  Prince  Hepnin  and  the  grand  Vizier  Youssuff:  August  11. 
they  were  formed  into   a  definitive  treaty,  by  which 
Russia   retained   Ockzakow  and   the   whole   country 
between  the  Bog  and  the  Nieper,  with  free  navigation 
of  the  river*. 

The  progress  of  these  events  did  not  contribute  to  Si"'p,'i^vk°ncr 
render  the  situation  of  Mr.  Fawkener  at  the  court  of 
Petcrsburgh  easy  or  satisfactory  ;  but  all  the  circum- 
stances attending  his  mission  are  not  yet  developed 
with  such  clearness  and  consistency  as  to  afford  mate- 
rials for  an  indisputable  narrative.  One  authorf  says, 
that  the  British  envoy  brought  to  the  Russian  court 
two  sets  of  proposals,  one  of  more,  the  other  of  less 
exaction  ;  that  Catherine,  either  divining  or  apprised  of 
this  fact,  managed,  by  affected  shews  of  regard  and 
civility,  so  effectually  to  cajole  him,  that  he  never 
opened  to  her  any  but  his  most  conciliatory  instruc- 
tions. In  this  statement  there  is  some  mistake,  arising, 
probably,  from  the  circumstance,  imperfectly  known 
or  incorrectly  understood  by  the  author,  that  Mr.  Pitt, 
when  he  found  his  intentions  respecting  Russia  less 
strongly  supported  in  the  House  of  Commons  than  he 
expected,  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Petersburgh,  who 

•  CasU^ra  ,  torn.  iii.  p.  106.  Hisloire  des  trois  demembremens  de  la  Polofjnc, 
torn.  iii.  p.  133. — Fur  a  short,  but  interesting  account  of  the  provinces  of  Walla- 
chia  and  Moldavia,  see  Eton's  Survey,  p.  30G.  Castera,  toni.  iii,  p.  103,  thus 
sums  up  the  losses  of  all  parties.  In  the  war  which  was  lerniinaled  by  this 
treaty,  Austria  lost  130,000  soldiers,  and  expended  three  hundred  millions  of 
florins  (£30,000,000  ).  Russia  lost  two  hundred  thousand  men,  five  ships  of 
tlic  line,  seven  frigates,  and  four-score  smaller  vessels,  and  expended  two 
hundred  millions  of  rubles  (£32,500,000).  The  loss  of  the  Turks  was  three 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men,  six  ships  of  the  line,  four  frigates,  and  many 
smaller  vessels ;  and  their  expense  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  million 
«if  piastres  (£7i ",000,000).  Sweden  expended  seventy  millions  of  rix-dollars 
(£IG,IM)0,00;»),  and  lost  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  three  frigates,  and  forty  smaller 
vessels  of  war.     Probably  this  account  is  exaggerated. 

t  Caslera,  torn.  iii.  p.  102. 
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Lxxn       arrived  in  time  to  prevent  the  delivery  of  a  stern  and 

lofty  re(|uisition,  which  had  been  forwarded,  and  to 

1791.  substitute  one  of  a  more  mild  description*. 
Arrival  of  Mr.  jMr.  Fawkeuer's  situation  was  rendered  difficult, 
and  his  prospects  unpromising,  by  an  event  of  a  very 
pecuhar  description.  Soon  after  he  reached  the  Rus- 
sian capital,  Mr.  Adair,  a  gentleman  allied  by  blood, 
and  intimately  connected  in  politics  with  Mr.  Fox,  also 
arrived.  The  envoy  of  government  soon  found,  on 
many  occasions,  himself  slighted,  and  (altliough  not 
to  such  a  degree  as  would  warrant  diplomatic  notice) 
insulted  in  public. 
Behaviour  of  Wlicu  the  progress  of  her  arms  left  her  no  doubt 

tiie  Empress,  of  her  ultimate  success,  Catherine,  tauntingly,  said  to 
Mr.  Fawkener,  "  Well,  Sir,  if  Mr.  Pitt  is  determined 
"  to  expel  me  from  Petersburgh,  I  hope,  at  last,  he 
"  will  allow  me  to  take  refuge  at  Constantinople." 
She  even  contemplated  a  grand  and  daring  project,  in 
which  she  would  have  been  assisted  by  French  ad- 
vice and  French  officers, — that  of  marching  an  army 
through  Bochara  and  Cashmere,  to  enthrone  the  Mogul 
and  expel  the  English  from  India.  Justly  to  ajjprehend 
the  practicability  of  this  project,  it  should  be  recol- 
lected that,  at  the  time  of  its  formation,  the  victories 
of  Earl  Cornwallis  had  not  yet  freed  the  British  go- 
vernment from  its  most  powerful  and  determined 
enemy,  and  that  our  allies  in  that  peninsula  might, 
probably,  have  been  detached  from  their  fidelity  by 
the  prospect  of  engaging  in  a  national  causef.  The 
course  of  political  events  changed  all  the  views  of 
Catherine  with  respect  to  England,  and  frustrated 
many  hopes  which  had  been  founded  on  the  prospect 
of  a  struggle  between  two  such  nations.  Yet  so  elated 
was  she  at  the  failure  of  Mr.  Pitt's  projects,  that  she 
shewed  her  gratitude  for  the  services  of  Mr.  Fox  by 
placing  his  bust  in  her  cabinet,  between  those  of  De- 
mosthenes and  CiceroiJ:. 

•  Tomliue's  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  ii.  p.  208. — Rivington's  Ann,  Res;,  vol.  xxxiii. 
p.  202. 

t  Ann.  Reg.  1791. — Castera,  torn.  iii.  p.  100. — Eton's  Survey  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  p.  437. 

X  Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan,  vol.  ii.  p.  134,  where  her  Imperial  Majesty's 
letter,  directing  her  ambassador  to  order  the  bust,  is  given  verbatim. 
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Mr.  Adair's  conduct,  on  this  occasion,  has  given       lxxh 
rise  to  a  controversy  which  cannot  be  deemed  unim- 


portant. 1791. 

Mr.  Burke  asserted,  in  a  private  letter  to  the  Duke  ^ turcouduct 
of  Portland,  written  in  1793,  that  "  Mr.  Fox,  without  of  Mr.  Adair. 
"  the  knowledge  or  participation  of  any  one  person  in  Burke.* 
"  the  House  of  Commons,  with  whom  he  was  bound  by 
"  every  party-principle,  in  matters  of  delicacy  and  im- 
"  portance  confidentially  to  communicate,  thought  pro- 
"  per  to  send  Mr.  Adair  as  his  representative,  and  with 
"  his  cypher,  to  St.  Petersburg!!,  there  to  frustrate  the  ob- 
"  jccts  for  which  the  minister  from  the  crown  was  autho- 
"  rizedto  treat.  He  succeeded  in  this  his  design,  and  did 
"  actually  frustrate  the  King's  minister's  in  some  of  the 
"  objects  of  his  negotiation*."  This  letter  was  not 
intended  for  publication;  but  a  copy,  having  been  stolen 
from  Mr.  Burke's  study  by  a  person  whom  he  employed 
as  amanuensisf,  was  fraudulently,  and  without  the  au- 
thor's consent,  delivered  to  a  bookseller,  and  printed  in 
1797.  An  injunction  from  the  Court  of  Chancery 
checked  its  general  dissemination ;  but,  as  it  had  been 
too  much  circulated  to  be  concealed,  the  author  cor- 
rected a  copy,  and  it  was  committed  fairly  to  the  press. 

Following  the  information  afforded  by  this  pam-  Repeated  by 
phlet,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  inserted  the  state-  windilX*'^ 
ment  in  his  Memoirs  of  ]\Ir.  Pitt,  with  the  addition, 
that  he  found  its  accuracy  attested  by  authenticated 
documents  among  INIr.  Pitt's  papers,  and  that  he  was 
not  aware  of  any  attempt  having  been  made  by  Mr. 
Fox  or  his  friends  to  controvert  the  facts  or  invalidate 
the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Burke^. 

In  making  his  communication  to  the  Duke  of  Port-  on  MnBmke's 
land,  Mr.  Burke  could  not  be  charged  with  the  viola-  statement. 
tion  of  any  political  confidence ;  that  tie  between  Mr. 
Fox  and  him  had  been  severed  before  the  occasion 
could  arise ;  and  although  Mr.  Burke  spoke  and  voted 
with  the  leader  of  opposition  on  the  question  of  the 
armament,  yet  their  contact  in  general  was  so  frail  and 

•  Burke's  Works,  vol.  viii.  8vo. 

+  The  name  of  this  person  was  Swift ;    Mr.  Burke  had   rescued  him  from 
abject  poverty.     Prior's  Life  of  Burke,  vol.  ii.  p.  '229. 
X  Life  of  ritt,  vol.  ii.  p.  447. 
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CHAP       feeble,  that  a  piece  of  witty  malice,  or  of  zealous  indis- 
cretion, on  the  part  of  Mr.  Fox,  even  in  those  debates, 


1791.  occasioned  a  disuniting  explosion*.  But  if  these  cir- 
cumstances redeem  the  character  of  Mr.  Burke  from 
the  imputation  of  treachery,  they  take  from  his  dis- 
closure much  of  its  reputation  for  authenticity.  That 
which  had  not  been  communicated  to  him  from  the 
highest  authority,  he  could  not  be  said  to  know  ;  it 
might  have  been  suggested  by  persons  whom  he 
thouglit  he  could  believe,  or  his  own  sagacity,  aided 
by  facts  generally  known,  might  have  led  him  to  dis- 
cover the  train  of  politics  pursued  by  his  late  friend  : 
he  may  even  have  been  right  in  all  that  he  advanced ; 
but  the  validity  of  his  assertions  is  impaired  by  his 
want  of  precise  information. 
Mr.  Adairs  Great  discussiou  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  sur- 

subjtcL  '°  reptitious  publication ;  and  statements  concerning  the 
transactions  in  Russia  were  made  by  different  writers, 
which  were  not  contradicted  or  impugned,  until  thirty 
years  after  the  event,  w'hen  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
published  a  portion  of  the  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Pitt.  Mr. 
Adair  then  addressed  a  letter  to  that  prelatej",  com- 
plaining of  the  assertions  which  had  so  long  been 
current,  and  particularly  of  the  confirmatoiy  expres- 
sions used  by  the  Bishop,  and  requesting  his  lordship 
to  correct,  publicly,  explicitly,  and  immediately,  the 
parts  in  his  work  which  were  pointed  out  as  errors  of 
fact.  In  ten  days  the  Bishop  wrote  an  answer^,  which 
being  unsatisfactory  to  Mr.  Adair,  he  published  it, 
with  his  own  former  epistle,  and  his  reply,  in  a  pam- 
phlet. He  averred  that  Mr.  Fox  did  not  send  him  to 
His  pamphlet.  Russia,  although  he  knew  of  his  intention,  and  did  not 
attempt  to  dissuade  him ;  that  his  purpose  in  going 
was  not  to  frustrate  the  King's  ministers  ;  but  that 
his  anxiety,  on  public  grounds,  to  see  the  issue  of  a 
question  so  important,  was  strengthened  by  a  personal 
motive.  During  the  King's  illness,  Mr.  Fox  signified 
his  intention  to  employ  him  in  the  diplomatic  depart- 
ment ;  and,  no  other  appointment  having  occurred,  he 
had  gone  to  Petersburgh.     Declining  to  state  by  what 

•   See  p.  14.  t  May '23,  1821.        .    +  June  2nd. 
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means  he  obtained  a  knowlcdt^e  of  events  as  they  were       P^^F' 

passing,   or  to  name   or  designate   the  persons  with  

whom  he  conversed,  and  "  discussed,  with  the  accus-  1791. 
"  tomed  openness  and  freedom  of  an  EngUshman,  but 
"  with  no  secret  view  whatever,  both  the  causes  and  the 
"  consequences  of  the  measures  then  in  agitation,"  he 
admits  that  he  freely  gave  his  opinion  on  all  these 
matters  ;  opinions  which  were  in  conformity  with  those 
felt  and  declared  by  the  country,  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  by  Mr.  Burke  himself. 
It  is  true,  likewise,  he  says,  that,  in  a  letter  which 
he  wrote,  when  all  was  over,  to  Mr.  Fox,  he  ex- 
pressed much  exultation  at  a  result  which,  had  it 
been  different,  would,  he  believed,  have  made  Ca- 
therine "  an  enemy,  more  formidable  than,  a  few  years 
"  afterwards,  we  found  her  unfortunate  son  to  be." 

He  denied  having  frustrated  any  object  of  the 
King's  ministers ;  in  fact,  the  object  of  the  armament 
was  given  up  immediately  after  the  first  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  direct  contradiction  to  the 
Bishop,  he  affirmed  that  Mr.  Fox  had  denied  the 
charge,  as  much  as  any  charge  can  be  denied  before  it 
is  stated,  by  a  challenge  to  inquire  into  it.  Every  one 
of  the  rumours  collected  and  concentrated  by  Mr. 
Burke  in  1793,  was  notoriously  in  circulation  in  1792, 
when  Parliament  met.  There  was,  indeed,  some 
vague  hint,  from  Mr.  Pitt,  of  inquiring  into  the  trans- 
action at  a  future  day ;  and  the  writer  w  ell  remem- 
bered ]\Ir.  Dundas's  sarcastic  allusion  to  the  rumours, 
and  Mr.  Fox's  instant  reply,  containing  a  direct  chal- 
lenge to  inquire  into  their  truth.  It  were  absurd,  he 
said,  to  suppose  that  IMr.  Fox  would  have  called  for 
inquiry  into  facts  which  he  was  not  prepared  either  to 
deny  if  criminal,  or  to  justify  if  harmless.  Nor  was 
it  true  that  none  of  Mr.  Fox's  friends  denied  the  facts ; 
for,  immediately  after  the  appearance  of  the  spurious 
pamphlet,  one  of  them  had  published,  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle*,  a  letter,  signed  with  his  name,  and  con- 
cluding with  these  words ; — "  If  any  better  sentiment 

•  Feb.  14,  1797.     See  this  letter  at  Ifiiglh  in  Mr.  Adair's  two  letters  to  the 
Bishup  of  Winchester,  p.  62. 
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Lxxu       "  ^^^^  curiosity  can  be  gratified  by  my  justification,  I 
'  "  am  ready   to  enter  upon  it  without   delay.      It  is 

J  791.  "  enough  for  me,  in  the  mean  time,  to  affirm  that  the 
"  charge  is  false."  Lastly,  Mr.  Adair  denying  the 
assertion  that  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to  invalidate 
Mr.  Burke's  reasoning,  referred  to  the  period  of  Mr. 
Fox's  death,  nine  years  after  the  pamphlet  had  ap- 
peared, observing  that  Dr.  Parr  collected  and  published 
a  variety  of  well-written  characters  of  Mr.  Fox,  toge- 
ther with  one  drawn  up  by  his  own  powerful  hand. 
All  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Burke,  he  says,  is,  in  this 
publication,  met  and  confuted  in  a  manner  that  admits 
of  no  answer.  It  is  a  complete  dissection  of  Mr.  Burke's 
charge  ;  its  flimsy  texture  torn  to  rags,  and  all  his  fal- 
lacies dispersed  and  annihilated. 

The  Bishop,  in  answering  this  letter,  referred  first 
to  an  advertisement  prefixed  to  the  complete  edition 
of  Mr.  Burke's  works*,  in  which  appears  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Laurence,  and  a  statement  that  the  paper  origi- 
nally sent  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  was  entirely  con- 
fidential :  far  from  intending,  as  Mr.  Adair  had  sup- 
posed, that  it  should  slide  gradually  into  the  press,  the 
author  had  not  kept  so  much  as  one  clean  copy ;  but 
he  disclaimed  nothing  but  the  mere  act  and  intention 
of  publishing ;  not  retracting  any  one  of  the  sentiments 
he  had  expressed.  The  letter  had  been  written  in 
a  tone  of  indignation,  in  consequence  of  certain  reso- 
lutions of  the  Whig  Club,  which  had  occasioned  the 
secession  of  himself  and  some  other  members.  And, 
the  Bishop  added,  it  would  then  appear  that  the  pam- 
phlet had  been  corrected  and  republished  by  its  author, 


*  Published  at  least  eighteen  years  before  the  work  of  the  Bishop.  The  8vo. 
edition  is  1803,  and  before  it  there  had  been  one  in  4to. 


some  time  after  Mr.  Adair's  letter  in  the  Morning  » 
Chronicle.  After  some  observations  on  the  corre-  | 
spondence  which  Mr.  Adair  admits  himself  to  have 
had  with  Mr.  Fox  in  cypher,  and  the  free  and  open 
discussions  on  the  measures  in  agitation,  the  obvious 
remark  occurs,  that  as  he  does  not  mention  who  those 
persons  were,  they  must  have  been  the  Empress's 
ministers,  or  individuals  in  their  confidence.  His  Lord- 
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ship  also  said,  that  when  Mr.  Pitt  talked  of  Paiiia-       lxxh 

mentary  inquiry,  it  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Fox  to  do  

less  than  declare  his  readiness  to  meet  it;  but  this  was  i79i. 
no  proof  that  the  charge  Avas  groundless.  To  establish, 
by  regular  proof,  the  truth  of  a  transaction,  alleged  to 
have  taken  place  betw^een  a  private  individual  and  the 
sovereign  and  ministers  of  a  foreign  and  distant  country, 
a  transaction  in  which  both  parties  would  unquestion- 
ably withhold  all  information,  must  obviously  be  ex- 
tremely difficult,  if  not  absolutely  impossible ;  and  yet 
circumstances  might  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
the  impartial  on  the  reality  or  the  effects  of  the  trans- 
action. A  person  avowedly  of  the  party  acting  in 
opposition  to  the  English  government,  would  not  have 
been  very  likely  to  meet  with  a  favourable  and  con- 
fidential reception  from  the  Empress,  if  she  had  been 
really  desirous  of  a  friendly  connexion.  In  truth,  she 
saw  in  Mr.  Pitt  a  great  obstacle  to  her  ambitious  pro- 
jects, and  therefore  shewed  a  predilection  for  Mr.  Fox 
and  his  friends.  In  his  communication  with  the 
newspaper,  Mr.  Adair  merely  affirmed  that  the  charge 
was  false  ;  without  explaining  the  nature  of  the  charge, 
or  pointing  out  in  what  respect  it  was  so.  On  the 
subject  of  Dr.  Parr,  the  Bishop  contents  himself  mth 
quoting  from  his  publication  these  words : — "  I  am 
"  not  enough  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of 
"  this  transaction  either  to  justify  or  condemn  the 
"  whole  of  it." 

On  receiving  this  letter,  Mr.  Adair  transmitted  it 
and  his  former  epistle  to  the  press,  with  the  addition 
of  a  somewhat  long  reply,  or  rather  a  copy  of  a  letter 
which,  before  writing  that  already  mentioned,  he  had 
prepared,  enlarged  only  by  adverting  to  some  topics 
treated  on,  and  some  arguments  adduced  by  the  Bishop. 
It  could  not  advance  much  new  matter ;  for  the  writer 
says  that  his  former  letter  contained,  in  substance,  all 
he  had  to  tell.  His  chief  aim  is  to  prove  that  better 
terms  could  not  have  been  obtained  from  the  Empress, 
had  he  not  been  at  Petersburgh. 

On  all  points  where  he  makes  positive  and  direct  observations 
assertions,  Mr.  Adair,  as  a  gentleman,  has  a  right  to 
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Lxxn       expect  belief  from  the  reader ;  but  it  is  much  to  be 
re^rretted  that  such  assertions  are  so  few  as  to  leave 


the  general  narrative  of  Mr.  Burke  nearly  untouched. 
He  says  he  did  not  reach  Petersburgh  till  many  days 
after   Mr.    Fawkener;    but  does  not  say  how  many. 
To  have  been  there  before  the  missionary  of  govern- 
ment, or  even  before  he  had  obtained  an  audience  of 
the  Empress,  would  probably  have  occasioned  a  de- 
gree of  caution  which  would  have  frustrated  his  in- 
tentions ;  but  if  it  be  true  that  he  was  engaged  in  an 
adverse  embassy,  it  may  well  be  supposed  that,  during 
his  short  residence  (and  he  does  not  say  how  long  it 
was)  at  Vienna  and  at  Moscow,  or  at  some  place  be- 
tween them,  he  would  receive  information  which  would 
enable  him  judiciously  to  time  his  appearance  at  Pe- 
tersburgh.     Readers   who  are   not  entirely   satisfied 
with  this  explanation,  may  not,  perhaps,  consider  the 
general  disavowal  of  preconcert  with  Mr.  Fox  much 
strengthened  by  the  acknowledgment   that  a  cypher 
had  been  arranged  between  them,  or  by  the  question 
— "  After  all,  what  is  a  cypher  but  a  sign]     In  what 
*'  does  the  use  of  it  differ  from  that  of  a  foreign  lan- 
"  guage  before  an  obtrusive  or  an  indiscreet  listener, 
"  happily  ignorant  of  that  language*  ?"     Mr.  Adair 
censures  the  word  contempt,  as  used  by  the  Bishop  in 
describing  the  behaviour  of  the  Empress  toward  Mr. 
Fawkener ;  and,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  person  and 
qualities  of  Mr.  Fawkener,  nothing  can  be  more  just ; 
but  as  the  account  already  referred  to  of  her  conduct 
toward  him  and  Mr.  Adair  had  been  published  twenty- 
six  years-f,  with  the  strong  assertion  that  in  public 
audiences  she  always  contrived  to  give  the  station  of 
honour  at  her  right  hand  to  Mr.  Adair,  and  not  to  the 
minister  of  government,  with  the  addition,  that,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace,  she  gave  presents  exactly  of 
the  same  kind  to  both,  but  of  greater  value,  and  with 
some  additional  articles,  to  the  representative  of  Mr. 
Fox, — when  these  facts  had  been  so  long  asserted,  it 
is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  if  denials  or  explanations 

*   p.  37. 

t  Hivinglou's  Annual  Register,  1791,  p   203;  published  in  1795. 
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were  deemed  necessary,  they  were  not  more  direct,  or       lxxh' 
more  satisfactory.     It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  this  __J1___ 
digression  should  be  lengthened  by  a  comparison  be-        1791. 
tween  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Burke  and  the  refutation 
of  Dr.  Parr.     Whether  the  learned  compiler  of  eulo- 
gies on  Mr.  Fox,  from  newspapers  and  magazines,  with 
notes  and  additions  of  his  own,  has  or  has  not  dissected 
and  torn  to  rags  the  flimsy  texture  of  Mr.  Burke's 
charge,  Mr.  Adair  has  kindly  given  his  readers,  who 
do  not  possess  Dr.  Parr's  volumes,  the  means  of  de- 
ciding, by  copying  into  his  pamphlet  the  substance  of 
his  reasoning*. 

But,  while  it  was  attempted  to  answer  this  charge,  observations 
it  might  have  been  well  to  notice  one,  much  more  au-  °^  ^^^-  ^^""* 
thoritatively  urged,  by  a  gentleman  who  was  himself 
at  Petersburg!!  during  the  time,  and  who,  after  detail- 
ing many  facts,  says — "  After  the  fleet  was  fitted  out, 
"  and  the  object  declared,  it  became  the  dignity  of  the 
"  nation  to  have  let  it  sail ;  and  if  Mr.  Fawkener  was 
"  to  be  sent,  he  should  have  gone  with  it.  The  friends 
"  of  Mr.  Fox  pride  themselves  much  in  having  pre- 
"  vented  the  fleet's  sailing ;  but  let  them  be  ever  silent 
"  on  the  partition  of  Poland ;  for  their  measures  un- 
"  doubtedly  occasioned  it-j*." 

•  p.  72.  See  also  Characters  of  the  late  C.  J.  Fox,  selected  and  partly 
written  by  Philopatris  Varvicensis,  vol.  i.  p.  239  to  248. 

t  "  Since  this  was  ^^Titten,  the  Empress  is  dead,  and  I  have  no  scruple  now 
"  of  declaring  that  that  unfortunate  monarch  (the  King  of  Poland)  accuses  them 
"  of  it ;  anci  there  are  tliose  in  England  who  can  produce  proofs  of  what  I  af- 
"  firm.' ' — Note  by  Mr.  Eton.  Siu'vey  of  tlic  Turkish  Empire,  published  in 
1799,  p.  1U6. 


CHAPTER  THE  SEVENTY-THIRD. 

1791—1792. 

Affairs  of  France — Decline  of  royal  authority. — Insults  offered 
to  the  Royal  Family. — Plans  of  escape — difficulties — spies — 
inconsiderate  conduct  of  the  Queen. — Montmedi  fixed  on. 
Escape  of  the  Royal  Family — they  reach  Varennes — are 
known — arrested — and  escorted  toward  Paris . —  Proceed- 
ings in  the  Assembly. — Lafayette  and  Bailly  ordered  to  the 
bar. — the  King's  declaration — answer. — Hopes  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans. — Republican  party. — Alann  of  the  moderate 
party. — Efforts  of  the  Kepublicans. — Effect  of  the  King's 
arrest. — Progress  of  the  Royal  Family — they  arrive — are 
placed  under  a  guard. — The  King's  authority  suspended — 
his  conduct  referred  to  a  committee. — Treatment  of  the 
Royal  Family. — Report  of  the  Committee.—  Agitation  in 
Paris. — Meeting  at  the  Champ  de  Mars. — Martial  law  pro- 
claimed.— Error  of  Lafayette. — Proceedings  of  the  Assem- 
bly— its  last  acts.  —  The  constitution — presented  to  the 
King — accepted. — Dissolution  of  the  Assembly. — Feelings 
of  continental  powers. — The  emigrants. — Condition  of  Louis 
— his  letters  to  foreign  courts. — Conference  at  Mantua. — 
Declaration  at  Pavia. — Pretended  treaty.  —  Conference  at 
Pilnitz. — Declaration  of  the  Sovereign — its  effect. — Letter 
of  the  Princes. — Conduct  of  foreign  courts  respecting  the 
constitution. — Mistake  concerning  France. — Formation  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly. — Republicans. — The  Mountain. 
Parties  out  of  the  Assembly.— Duke  of  Orleans— Petion. 
Clubs — the  Feuillants. — Journals. — Sitting  of  the  Assembly. 
The  King  goes  to  take  the  oaths. — Laws  against  emigrants 
— against  Monsieur— the  King  refuses  the  sanction — his 
proclamation — and  letter. — Answer  of  the  Princes. — Obser- 
vations in  the  Assembly. — Decrees  against  the  clergy— the 
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King's  sanction  refused. —  Other  decrees.  —  Massacre  at 
Avignon. — Conduct  of  the  Assembly. — Insurrection  at  St. 
Domingo. — Depression  of  assignats. — Eagerness  for  war. 
State  of  ministers — efforts  to  change  them. — Robespierre's 
party. — Motives  for  desiring  war. — The  Brissotines. — INIa- 
dame  RoLand. — Moderate  party. — Conduct  of  the  Emperor. 
Dispatch  from  Prince  Kaunitz — communicated  to  the  As- 
sembly.— The  emigrants  expelled  from  Treves. — ^Attacks 
on  the  Emperor. — Conduct  of  Prussia. — Pacific  vicAvs  of 
Leopold. — His  death. — Feelings  of  the  Empress  of  Russia 
and  King  of  Sweden. — Murder  of  Gustavus. — Change  of 
ministry.- — Jacobin  administration. — War  with  Germany. 

Not  without  abundant  reason  did  IVIirabeau,  in       ^^}'y^- 
liis  last  illness,  if  not  in  his  last  moments,  deplore  the  ___^____ 
French  monarchy,  which  with  him  would  descend  to         1791. 
the  grave.     Knowing  of  whom  they  were  composed,  ^^^j'^-    . 
and  acquainted  with  their  sentiments  and  yet  undis-  royal  autho- 
closed   intentions,  he  saw  the  certain  ascendancy  of  "'>• 
those  factions  which,  rising  on  the  ruins  of  royalty, 
would  make  a  prey  of  the  country.     Mirabeau  is  one 
of  those  instances,  so  often  found  in  history,  of  men 
who,  setting  in  motion  the  tremendous  force  of  the 
multitude,  stand  appalled  at  the  rapid,  overwhelming, 
UTesistiblc  force  with  which  it  rushes  forward,  and, 
anxious  to  prevent  the  overthrow  of  all  that  is  valuable 
in  society,  strive,   when  it  is  too  late,  to  restrain  the 
violence  they  have  excited,  to  controul  the  power  they 
have  created.     Mirabeau  alone  could  have  achieved, 
even  in  part,  the  great  objects  which  animated  his  last 
endeavours.     Others,  wanting  his  sway  with  the  King 
and  Queen,  his  commanding  eloquence,  his  great  po- 
pularity, and  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the  number, 
the  views,  the  talents,  and  tlie  vices,  of  the  opposing 
factions,  could  only  make  hesitative  attempts,  and  in- 
cur destructive  failures. 

After  the  obstruction  of  his  journey  to  Saint  Cloud,  insults  offered 
Louis  was  merely  a  prisoner,  and  the  Tuileries   his  pj^^^^i^*^^'^^ 
gaol.     Daily  insults  were  offered  to   him  and  all  his 
family ;  decrees  of  the  Assembly  and  clamours  of  the 
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mob  alike  invaded  his  tranquillity  ;  the  momentary 
popularity  gained  by  his  degrading  letter  quickly  va- 
nished, and  was  replaced  by  bitter  hatred  and  undis- 
guised contempt.  His  friends,  wanting  the  influence 
of  a  predominating  genius,  proposed  and  prosecuted 
undefined  and  ill-concocted  plans  ;  while  his  own  un- 
certain and  vacillating  temper  weakened  or  frustrated 
every  measure  suggested  for  his  benefit.  An  escape 
from  Paris  was  desirable  and  necessary ;  and  he  de- 
termmed  msely  in  electing  to  go  to  the  frontier  only, 
and  not  out  of  his  dominions ;  conscious  that  a  king, 
under  such  circumstances,  if  he  meets  compassion, 
cannot  avoid  contempt,  and  that  it  is  inconsistent  with 
majesty  to  appear  in  foreign  courts  as  a  supplicant  or 
dependent.  Among  the  numerous  plans  which  were 
presented,  that  which  was  finally  adopted  rested  chiefly 
on  the  co-operation  of  the  Marquis  de  Bouille.  To 
its  accomplishment,  every  day  added  new  difficulties. 
The  Hoyal  Family  were  beset  with  spies,  who  reported 
to  the  Commune  every  act,  however  apparently  un- 
important. Removals  of  individuals  from  the  palace, 
and  preparations  of  dresses  inconsiderately  ordered  by 
the  Queen,  Avith  many  contrivances  which  were  re- 
sorted to  for  concealment,  tended  to  excite  suspicion 
and  point  curiosity*. 

Montmedi,  a  strong  position  on  the  borders  of 
Champagne,  near  the  unassailable  fortress  of  Luxem- 
bourg, was  fixed  on  as  the  place  of  refuge.  The  route 
by  Chalons,  Clermont,  and  Varennes,  was  finally  fixed 
on,  lest,  by  leaving  the  kingdom  even  for  a  day,  the 
King  should  incur  the  forfeiture  of  the  crown.  M.  de 
Bouille,  governor  of  Metz,  had  projected  an  advance 
of  troops,  to  protect  the  escape ;  but  the  ruling  powers 
had  removed  from  him  those  regiments  in  which  he 
could  most  confide ;  and  his  good  intentions  were 
frustrated  by  changes  and  delay,  occasioned  by  trifling 
circumstances. 

In  the  dead  of  night  this  ill-omened  and  fatal  jour- 
ney was  begun.     Many  reasons  existed,  even  at  its 


♦  M^moiies  sur  hi  Vie  de  Marie  Antoinette,  par  Madame  Campan,  tome  ii. 
p.  13  et  seqq.  '11 
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commencement,  for  believing  that  precaution  had  not       chap. 
produced  conceahnent,  nor  had  the  disguise  of  persons 


deceived  the  eye  of  scrutiny.  The  care  taken  by  M.  nui. 
de  Bouille  to  place  a  military  force  at  given  stations, 
for  protection  of  the  fugitives,  was  rendered  ineffectual 
by  their  not  reaching  the  spots  indicated  until  several 
hours  after  the  time  appointed,  when  the  troops  had 
retired.  To  insure  accurate  knowledge,  the  journey 
had  been  performed,  and  the  time  from  stage  to  stage 
exactly  noted,  by  a  confidential  person,  and  arrange- 
ments formed  accordingly ;  but  it  was  not  considered 
that  he  travelled  alone,  in  a  post-chaise,  without  in- 
cumbrance, and  no  allowance  was  made  for  a  large 
party,  a  weighty  vehicle,  heavily  laden,  numerous 
horses,  a  courier,  and  other  attendants,  all  of  which 
contributed  to  retard  the  journey  and  falsify  calcula- 
tion. Most  just  is  the  observation,  that  it  was  unfor- 
tunate for  the  descendant  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  that, 
being  brought  up  in  the  Castle  of  Versailles,  he  was 
prevented  from  possessing  his  ancestor's  liveliness  of 
observation,  presence  of  mind,  alertness,  vigour,  and 
boldness,  which  were  the  happy  results  of  a  youth 
trained  amidst  necessities  and  dangers*. 

After  many  disappointments,  the  travellers  arrived  }y^'^  ^^'^^^^ 

*'*-*■  V  uremics 

at  Varennes.  In  passing  through  St.  Menehoud,  the 
Kine:  was  seen  and  recognized  by  Drouet,  the  post-  ^ist. 
master.  Under  his  influence,  the  municipality  of  Cler- 
mont resisted  the  progress  of  the  cavalry  which  had 
been  sent  by  M.  de  Bouille,  and  who  yielded  very 
readily  to  the  civil  power.  When  his  Majesty  reached 
Varennes,  he  found  further  progress  impossible.  Un-  'i^^'  ancstcd. 
der  pretence  that  their  passports  were  to  be  inspected, 
the  royal  party  were  conducted  to  the  house  of  the 
Mayor,  where  it  soon  became  eiddent  that  they  were 
prisoners  ;  the  very  hussars,  who  had  been  sent  by  M. 
de  Brouille  to  protect  them,  answering  an  appeal  on 
behalf  of  the  King  with  shouts  of  "  Vive  la  nation!" 
Had  M.  de  Bouille  attempted  a  rescue,  he  must  have 
sacrificed  his  troops  and  lost  his  life.     Ten  thousand  'T'"-  ^'"s  es- 

-  ^  •11  •  11  coited  toward 

national  guards  accompanied  the  carnage  ;  and  as  they  Paris. 

*  Lacrctcllc,  tome  viii.  p.  25-i. 
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were  principally  on  foot,  and  their  progress  slow,  the 
captives  endured  protracted  misery  and  degrading  in- 
dignities, not  only  from  the  unrestrained  execrations 
and  abuse  of  the  mob  without,  but  from  the  brutality 
and  coarseness  of  the  companions  whom,  by  compul- 
sion, they  received  within  their  carriage  ;  and,  within 
their  sight,  M.  de  Dampierre,  an  old  gentleman  of 
Champagne,  was  murdered  ;  and  a  priest  nearly  under- 
went the  same  fate,  merely  for  having  approached  their 
carriage  with  some  marks  of  respect. 

When  the  escape  of  the  royal  fugitives  became 
known,  Paris  exhibited  a  scene  of  consternation  and 
confusion.  On  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  couriers 
were  sent  in  every  direction  to  stop  all  travellers  in- 
tending to  leave  the  kingdom :  Lafayette,  haAdng  pe- 
culiar information,  had  already  dispatched  his  aid-de- 
camp, INI.  Romeuf,  in  the  route  which  the  King  had 
taken ;  but  he  was  stopped  by  the  populace,  and  the 
General  himself  seized  and  menaced  with  the  lamp- 
iron.  He  and  Bailly  were  ordered  to  the  bar  of  the 
Assembly,  to  give  an  account  of  their  conduct.  M.  de 
Laporte  presented  a  declaration,  addressed  by  Louis  to 
the  people  of  France,  and  placed  in  his  hands  by  the 
King's  order.  The  Assembly  answered  it  by  a  pro- 
clamation* ;  measures  were  taken  for  securing  the 
tranquillity  of  the  city,  and  declarations  and  promises 
of  fidelity  to  the  constitution  flowed  in  from  many 
quarters. 

As  INIonsieur  had  effected  his  escape  in  a  different 
direction  from  the  King,  and  as  the  Comte  d'Artois 
was  already  an  emigrant,  a  declared  destitution  of  the 
King  would  have  crowned  the  guilty  hopes  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans ;  but  an  unforeseen  obstacle  had 
arisen,  in  the  formation  of  a  republican  party,  adverse 
to  the  rule  of  any  king,  a  party  which,  although 
neither  numerous  nor  respectable  at  first,  was  to  be 
feared,  from  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty which  any  man,  seeking  popularity,  would  en- 

*  See  the  papers  faithfully  given  in  Rivington's  Annual  Register  for  179], 
p.  217  ;  in  Bertrand's  Annals,  vol.  iv.  p.  108  of  the  Appendix  ;  and  in  Lacretelle, 
tome  viii.  p.  3t)9.  In  other  publications,  both  French  and  English,  it  has  been 
thought  proper  to  mutilate  and  falsify  them. 
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counter  in  opposing  a  system  in  support  of  which  so      lxxh'i 
many  acts  and  declarations  of  his  own  could  be  ad- 


duced.    While  the  King's  arrest  was  unknown,  some        1791. 
leading  members  of  the  Assembly  sought  conferences  ^^JfJJ".^^. ''"'' 
with  the  royalists,  to  suggest  measures  of  conciliation* ;  pnrty. 
but  parties  without  doors,  and  particularly  the  new-  Repubiulns! 
formed  republican  faction,  w  ere  actively  employed  in 
procuring   demonstrations  favourable  to    their   views. 
The  shops  were  generally  shut ;  a  band  paraded  the 
streets,  throwing  down  and  trampling  under  foot  all 
signs  of  the  King  and  Queen,  and  all  emblems  of  roy- 
alty ;  and  many  other  acts  of  energy  and  of  frivolity 
marked  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  people. 

On  receipt  of  intelligence  from  Varennes,    doubt  '^^'^\  ^n 

.  i,  O  _  1-1         Lttcit  of  the 

and  irresolution  yielded   to  exultation  ;    and,  in  the  King's  amst. 
heat  of  triumph,  all  means  were  devised  to  render  the 
return  of  the  prisoners  humiliating  and  their  disgrace 
bitter.     Latour  Maubourg,  Petion,  and  Barnave,  dis- 
tinguished in  the  Assembly  by  their  opposition  to  the 
Court,  and  M.  Dumas,  adjutant-general  of  the  national 
guard,  were  deputed  to  escort  them  to  Paris.     When  25th. 
tlieir  near  approach  was  announced,  it  was  decreed  Decrees, 
that  the  King,  Queen,  and  Dauphin,  should  be  sepa- 
rately guarded  in  their  apartments,  and  tlieir  declara- 
tions taken  without  delay,  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  fur- 
ther proceedings  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  ministers 
were   to  fix  the  seal  to  decrees  without  the  King's 
concurrence.       After  a   most    miserable  journey,   in  Progress  of 
^^•hicll  the  coarseness  and  brutality  of  Petion  w^ere  par-  p^^^^i*^^'^' 
ticularly  conspicuous,  they  were  met  at  Meaux  by  a  ^^-^^..^^  in 
large  detachment  of  national  guards  from  Paris,  and  Paris, 
at  noon-day  were  conducted  in  gloomy  triumph,  at  a 
foot's  pace,  through  the  whole  length  of  the  city  :  the 
people  were  commanded  to  observe  a  profound  silence, 
and  forbidden  to  take  off  their  hats.     The  approaches 
to  the  palace  were  beset  by  a  furious  mob,  who,  with 
dreadful  execrations,  menaced  the  lives  of  the  Queen 
and  of  the   gardes   du    corps  ;    and  the  execution   of 
whose  malignant  intentions  was  with  difficulty  pre- 
vented by  Barnave  and  some  other  members  of  the 

*  Weber's  Memoirs  relating  to  Marie  Antoinette,  vol.  ii.  p.  387. 
VOL.    v.  D 
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Icp^islature.  The  Royal  Family,  according  to  a  decree 
of  the  Assembly,  were  confined  separately,  and  the 
Commandant-general  of  the  national  guard  made  an- 
swerable for  their  persons.  Those  who  had  accom- 
panied them  were  put  under  arrest,  and  all  were  to  be 
examined.  The  King  was  provisionally  suspended 
from  the  functions  of  royalty. 

AVhen  the  required  declarations  had  been  taken, 
and  referred  to  committees,  great  exertions  were  made 
by  the  Republicans  to  obtain  a  decree,  not  merely  de- 
claring the  forfeiture  of  the  throne  by  Ijouis,  but  the 
total  abolition  of  royalty.  Before  the  King's  flight, 
this  proposition  had  been  avowed  by  Robespierre  and 
Danton,  by  Condorcet  and  Brissot ;  it  was  the  theme 
of  declamation  at  the  clubs  of  Jacobins  and  Cordeliers ; 
it  was  chalked  on  the  walls,  and  formed  the  subject  of 
many  pamphlets  and  the  heading  of  innumerable  pla- 
cards. An  incendiary  writer  had  published  a  plan  of 
a  decree  that  the  nation  should  suppress,  abolish,  and 
for  ever  annul,  the  titles  of  King,  Queen,  and  Prince 
of  the  Blood,  as  words  no  longer  to  have  a  meaning 
in  the  French  language.  The  only  chief  of  the  state 
should  be  the  president  of  the  National  Assembly, 
who  was  to  be  elected  but  for  one  month,  and  not 
more  than  once  in  his  life.  Throne,  sceptre,  diadem, 
crown,  royal  circlet,  and  royal  robe,  all  those  baubles 
of  a  puerile  vanity  were  to  be  deposited  in  the  national 
wardrobe,  to  exhibit  to  posterity  the  too  long  infancy 
of  their  ancestors*.  Condorcet,  Brissot,  and  Thomas 
Paine,  united  in  publishing  a  paper  called  Le  Repub- 
licain  ;  but  only  two  numbers  appeared-f.  Many  w^ho 
had  promoted  tlie  revolution,  in  hopes  of  seeing  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  regent  or  king,  felt  the  improbability 
that  ever  he  would  engage  with  spirit  in  any  enter- 
prize  which  required  personal  courage;  and  many 
more  discerned  that,  even  if  he  stood  in  the  place  of 
Louis,  their  hopes  of  advantage  would  not  be  forwarded. 


*  Prudhomme,  Revolutions  de  Paris,  No.  90,  du  20  Mars,  au  2  Avril,  1791. 
Memoires  biojjraphiques  dc  Mirabeau,  tome  ii.  p.  152. 

t   Appeal  to  Impartial  Posterity,  by  jVIadame  Roland,  vol.  i.  p.  58  ;  and  Ilis- 
toire  de  la  Conjuration  du  Due  d'Orleans,  tome  iii.  p.  130. 
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These,  of  course,  lent  themselves  readily  to  the  project     ifxxni 
of  a  republic,  and  an  agrarian  law. 


In  their  new  captivity,  the  Royal  Family  expe-  1791. 
rienced  additional  hardships  and  insults.  Lafayette,  J^l^'^i^'il^i  °^ 
alarmed  at  the  risk  he  had  once  incurred,  or  anxious  Family. 
to  retrieve  his  popularity,  enforced,  in  all  its  rigour, 
the  decree  of  the  Legislature,  and  assumed,  with  the 
office,  the  manners  of  a  gaoler.  Without  describing 
in  all  its  instances  the  low  malevolence  by  which  the 
Queen  was  rendered  miserable,  the  violations  of  de- 
cency which  were  practised  and  authorized,  and  the 
mean  insolence  which  limited  her  power  of  seeing  any 
ladies,  or  even  female  attendants,  except  one,  known 
to  be  treacherous  and  disagreeable  to  her,  it  may  suf- 
fice to  say,  that  such  was  the  operation  of  grief  on  her 
constitution,  that  in  one  night  her  hair  lost  its  natural 
colour,  and  became  white  as  that  of  a  woman  of 
seventy*.  A  numerous  guard  was  stationed  in  the 
courts,  and  a  camp  pitched  in  the  garden,  with  all 
military  equipments.  The  public,  and  even  the  de- 
puties of  the  Assembly,  were  excluded;  Lafayette 
pretending  that,  in  order  to  shut  out  the  sections, 
whose  irruptions  would  be  terrible,  he  must  also  ex- 
clude the  deputies,  whose  visits  were  useless.  Cen- 
tinels  were  placed  upon  the  very  roof  of  the  palace. 

While  the  committees  were  preparing  their  report.  Report  of  the 
the  question  whether  the  King  should  be  put  on  his  committees. 
trial  occupied  all  conversation  ;    and  all  the  debates  in 
the  Assembly,  although  on  other  subjects,  were  so  con- 
ducted as  to  shew  that  this  was  the  topic  which  chiefly, 
if  not  solely,  engaged  the  thoughts  of  the  members. 
The  reports  of  the  committees,  presented  by  Muguet  July  i.3tu. 
do  Nanthou,  ascribed  the  blame  of  the  late  event  to 
M.  de  Bouille-f,  and  declared  that  reason,  as  well  as 

*  M«''moires  de  Madame  Campan,  tome  ii.  p.  137  ;  Weber's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii. 
p.  400  et  scqq. 

t  M.  de  Bouille  had  written  to  the  Assembly,  avowing  himself  the  sole  author 
of  the  plan  of  escape.  If  Has  generous  acknowledgment  had  a  tendency  bene- 
ficial to  the  Royal  Family,  the  effect  Avas  destroyed  by  threats  contained  in  the 
letter,  against  the  Assembly,  the  country,  and  the  capital,  if  the  King  were  put  on 
his  trial.  Such  menaces  did  not  intimidate  ;  they  were  received  with  disdain 
and  contemptuous  laughter  within  the  walls  ;  but,  without,  formed  the  found- 
ation of  many  invectives  against  the  Royalists,  and  against  the  Royal  Family, 
The  letter  appears  in  the  periodical  publications,  and  in  Lacretellc,  tome  viii. 
p.  405. 
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the  constitution,  opposed  bringing  the  King  to  a  trial. 
It  was  fiercely  debated  during  two  days  ;  and,  after 
many  sanguinary  petitions  had  been  presented,  and 
corresponding  speeches  delivered  by  Robespierre,  Pe- 
tion,  Pricur,  and  Rewbell,  a  decree  was  adopted,  pro- 
viding that,  if  the  King,  after  having  sworn  to  the  con- 
stitution, should  retract,  or  if  he  should  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  military  force,  or  direct  his  generals  to 
act  against  the  nation,  or  forbear  to  oppose  any  such 
attempt  by  an  authentic  act,  he  should  be  judged  to 
have  abdicated  the  throne,  and  be  considered  as  a 
simple  citizen,  subject  to  impeachment  in  the  ordinary 
forms  for  all  crimes  committed  after  his  abdication*. 

This  termination  was  extremely  mortifying  to  the 
republican  party.  Tallien  framed  a  furious  petition, 
signed  "  The  People,"  admonishing  the  Assembly  that 
their  duty  was  to  give  a  constitution  to  their  country, 
but  not  to  fix  on  the  throne  a  traitor,  perjured  in  his 
most  sacred  oaths.  The  Jacobins  and  the  Cordeliers, 
and  a  club  composed  of  revolutionary  females,  declared 
that,  notwithstanding  the  decree,  they  would  no  longer 
acknowledge  Louis  for  their  king,  and  threatened  ven- 
geance on  every  one  who  should  shew  toward  him  the 
slightest  sign  of  obedience ;  and,  in  the  name  of  the 
people,  they  shut  up  all  the  theatres.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  they  formed  arrangements  for  an  assemblage 
in  the  field  of  the  Confederation,  before  called  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  where  a  hundred  thousand  men 
would  declare  their  resolution  not  to  acknowledge  a 
perjured  sovereign.  The  light  of  that  day,  they  said, 
should  be  tlie  last  the  traitors  should  ever  behold. 

In  the  Assembly,  orders  had  been  given  for  coun- 
teracting this  seditious  meeting.  At  the  peep  of  day, 
two  bodies,  the  one  followers  of  Brissot,  the  other  of 
Robespierre,  drew  toward  the  prescribed  spot,  the  altar 
of  the   country.     The   first  were  not  numerous,   but 

*  For  the  facts  here  rehited,  see  Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  de  Bouille,  p.  328, 
et  seqq.  ;  Bertrand's  Annals,  vol.  iv.  p.  41 ,  42  ;  Memoires  de  Madame  Campan, 
tome  ii.  e.  18;  Weber's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii  p  297,  et  seqq.;  Narratives  by  the 
Duchess  of  Angouleme  and  by  Monsieur,  afterward  Louis  the  Eighteenth;  Du- 
mont.  Souvenirs  de  Mirabeau,  etc.  c.  16;  Laeretelle,  tome  viii.  p.  244,  etseqq. ; 
and  all  the  Histories.  And,  for  some  remarks  on  the  mode  of  conduct  which 
should  have  been  pursued,  Montholon,  iii.  p.  1. 
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tolerably  well  dressed,  and  affecting  a  Roman  severity  ;  chap. 
the  latter  were  in  immense  numbers,  and  composed  of  __1^_J_ 
all  that  is  savage  and  squalid  in  the  French  capital.  1791. 
The  altar  of  the  country  was  wetted  with  the  blood  of 
human  victims.  Two  invalids,  who  had  crept  under 
the  steps  to  gratify  a  foolish  curiosity,  were  seized  as 
agents  in  a  plot  to  blow  up  the  place  with  gunpowder ; 
and,  although  they  declared  their  real  purpose,  and 
neither  on  their  persons  nor  in  the  place  was  there  a 
single  grain  of  gunpowder,  sentence  of  death  was  pro- 
nounced: they  were  miserably  hacked  with  swords, 
and  their  heads,  in  the  usual  style  of  revolutionary 
pomp,  were  placed  on  pikes  and  paraded  about  the 
town.  After  this  auspicious  beginning,  the  petition 
was  produced,  by  which  the  subscribers,  after  reciting, 
in  very  abusive  terms,  all  the  crimes  imputed  to  the 
King,  formally  required  the  Assembly  to  record  his 
abdication,  and  provide  a  constitutional  substitute. 
As  this  petition  did  not  speak  of  the  abolition  of  roy- 
alty, or  the  establishment  of  a  republic,  but  opened 
prospects  to  those  who  might  wish  to  succeed  to  regal 
power,  it  was  believed  to  be  the  composition  of  La 
Clos*,  an  active  member  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  ;  but  yet  it  obtained  numerous  signatures. 

In  a  permanent  sitting  of  the  Assembly,  a  murder  Martiaikw 
by  the  mob  was,  for  the  first  time,  considered  a  fit  sub-  r'^°'^^^''^^'^*^' 
ject  of  animadversion.  By  their  orders,  the  Mayor 
proclaimed  martial  law,  and  displayed  a  reg  flag  from 
the  Hotel  de  Ville;  the  national  guard,  led  by  the 
municipal  officers,  was  received  at  the  Champ  de  Mars 
with  cries  of  "  down  with  the  red  flag !  no  bayonets  !" 
and  a  cloud  of  missiles  was  discharged  at  them.  La- 
fayette, at  first,  fired  with  blank  cartridges ;  a  measure 
which  produced  its  unvarying  effect,  of  encouraging 
the  insurgents  and  increasing  their  ferocity.  When 
many  soldiers  had  been  wounded,  and  one  slain,  he 
jssued  the  necessary  and  effective  command.  The  dis- 
charge brought  down  about  one  hundred  men,  of  whom 
more  than  twenty  were  killed.     The  place  was  imme 

*  Author  of  a  proHigate  novel,  intitled  Lea  Liaisons  dangcreuscs. 
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diately  evacuated,  and  the  guilty  sought  safety  in  con- 
ceahuent. 

Had  Lafayette  possessed,  but  in  a  sUght  degree, 
the  courage  and  good  sense  necessary  to  his  situation, 
he  might  now  have  saved  his  country.  The  panic  ex- 
tended not  to  the  mob  alone,  but  to  their  instigators  : 
llobespierre  and  others  betook  themselves  to  a  retire- 
ment, from  which  they  did  not  emerge  for  some  days. 
In  that  time  the  clubs  might  have  been  shut  up,  their 
papers  seized,  their  ringleaders  overawed,  and  all  public 
authorities  placed  on  a  secure  foundation :  but  La- 
fayette had  neither  heart  nor  genius  for  such  things ; 
he  shewed  his  personal  courage  and  indifference  to 
danger ;  but  he  could  not,  as  a  much  greater  man  did 
four  years  afterward,  found,  on  the  military  suppression 
of  an  insurrection,  the  tranquillity  and  safety  of  the 
capital  for  many  years.  He  soon  had  reason  to  repent 
his  weakness  ;  and  Bailly,  in  his  dying  moments,  was 
insulted  by  the  remembrance  of  this,  which,  if  well 
managed,  he  might  justly  have  termed  a  beautiful  day. 
The  Assembly  approved  the  conduct  of  the  munici- 
pality, and  passed  a  decree  against  all  who  should,  by 
placards,  advertisements,  pamphlets,  or  speeches,  excite, 
or  be  accomplices  with  any  who  should  excite,  insur- 
rection, murder,  pillage,  or  disobedience  to  the  law. 
This  decree  was  followed  by  no  effectual  exertions, 
except  the  seizure  of  a  few  printing  presses,  and  an 
order  to  arrest  some  seditious  journalists,,  which  was 
never  executed.  The  clubs  soon  resumed  their  meet- 
ings, the  journalists  their  audacity,  and  the  intriguers 
their  correspondence ;  and,  long  before  the  seventh  of 
August,  when  the  reg  flag  was  removed  from  the  town- 
house,  the  massacre  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  was  pointed 
out  to  execration  and  vengeance. 

Lassitude,  terror,  the  certainty  that  they  had  done 
much  evil,  and  the  want  of  virtue  or  vigour  to  repair 
their  errors,  accompanied  with  a  sense  that  they  had 
wearied  and  disgusted  the  country,  made  the  Consti- 
tuent Assembly  anxious  for  their  own  dissolution. 
They  spent  their  last  days  in  attempts  to  correct  some 
of  the  grosser  errors  in  their  constitutional  decrees. 
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A  committee  was  formed  to  effect  this  revision*  ;  and 
the  result  of  their  labours  was  a  code  of  two  hundred 
and  eight  articles,  rather  resembling  texts  or  theses, 
than  laws  for  regulating  a  state.  It  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  describe  this  preposterous  abortion,  which 
was  intended  for  eternity,  but  never  was  in  full  opera- 
tion, not  even  in  nominal  action,  a  whole  year ;  but  a 
general  outline  or  abstract  may  be  useful  in  consider- 
ing subsequent  events,  and  explaining  some  allusions. 
In  the  first  place,  the  rights  of  man  were  declared, 
titles,  hereditary  distinctions,  corporations,  and  reli- 
gious vows,  were  abolished,  and  all  men  were  declared 
eligible  to  public  places  and  employments,  without  any 
qualifications  but  those  of  talents  and  virtue.  The 
kingdom  was  declared  one  and  indivisible,  and  formed 
into  departments ;  the  sovereignty,  one  and  indi- 
visible, belonged  to  the  nation,  which  delegated  the 
exercise  of  it.  The  government  was  representative 
and  monarchical.  Primary  assemblies  were  instituted, 
composed  of  active  citizens,  that  is  to  say,  men  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  paying  a  direct  contribution  equiva- 
lent to  three  days'  work ;  and  any  one  of  these,  what- 
ever might  be  his  state,  profession,  or  contribution, 
might  be  a  deputy.  Seven  hundred  and  forty-five 
representatives,  chosen  by  electors  named  in  the  pri- 
mary assemblies,  were  to  form  one  single  chamber; 
their  duration,  two  years.  To  their  decrees  the  King 
might  refuse  his  sanction ;  but  the  only  effect  would 
be  to  delay  their  execution  for  two  years  :  and  no 
sanction  was  required  to  decrees  which  related  to  the 
internal  regulation  of  the  legislative  body,  or  to  public 
contributions ;  nor  was  the  King  to  dissolve  or  pro- 
rogue them,  or  to  propose  a  law.  The  crown  was  de- 
clared hereditary  from  male  to  male,  in  order  of  primo- 
geniture, to  the  exclusion  of  females  ;  the  person  of 
the  King  was  sacred  and  inviolable  ;  but  if  he  did  not 
take  the  oath  required  within  a  month  after  his  acces- 
sion, or  if  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and 

*  Their  names  were  Talleyrand  and  Sieyes,  ex-priests;  Potion,  Buzot,  Tar- 
get, Briot,  Boaumetz,  Thouref,  Duport  the  younger,  Barnave,  Chapclier,  and 
Desniaunicr,  lawyers, — most  of  them  little  known  in  their  conrts  ;  llabautdeSt. 
Eticmic,  a  Protestant  clergyman  ;  and  Alexander  Lameth,  a  private  gentleman. 
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directed  its  force  against  the  nation,  or  if  he  should  not 
oppose  by  a  formal  act  any  such  enterprize  undertaken 
in  his  name ;  or  if,  having  gone  out  of  the  kingdom, 
he  should  not  return  on  the  invitation  of  the  legislative 
body,  and  within  the  period  fixed  by  their  proclama- 
tion ;  any  of  these  cases  should  be  deemed  an  abdica- 
tion, and  the  King  was  then  to  be  in  the  class  of 
citizens,  and  might  be  accused  and  tried  like  them  for 
acts  posterior  to  his  abdication.  Provision  was  made 
for  the  revision  of  constitutional  decrees.  There  were 
many  other  enactments  in  detail,  respecting  a  regency, 
the  civil  list,  the  creation  of  courts  of  justice,  the  ap- 
pointment of  judges,  and  a  great  number  of  internal 
regulations ;  and,  finally,  it  was  declared  that  the 
colonies  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  although  they 
made  a  part  of  the  French  empire,  were  not  included 
in  the  constitution*. 

After  many  debates,  this  act  was  presented  to  the 
King,  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  purely  and  simply; 
and,  to  make  his  sanction  appear  voluntary,  the  bonds 
of  his  imprisonment  were  slightly  relaxed.  A  depu- 
tation of  sixty  members  attended  him  ;  and,  as  com- 
ment or  explanation  was  forbidden,  resistance  useless, 
and  rejection  dangerous,  he  signed  a  paper  declaring 
his  acceptance.  When  this  was  announced,  Lafayette 
obtained  a  decree  that  all  persons  arrested  in  conse- 
quence of  the  escape  should  be  set  at  liberty  ;  all  legal 
proceedings  relative  to  the  events  of  the  revolution 
superseded ;  and  the  use  of  passports  and  temporary 
restraints  discontinued.  When  the  King  attended  to 
take  the  oath,  members,  instead  of  paying  the  accus- 
tomed compliment  of  standing  while  he  spoke,  sat 
down  ;  and  great  pains  were  taken  to  prevent  his  sup- 
posing that  he  was  received  with  any  thing  I'esembhng 
respect.  The  constitutional  act  was  proclaimed  with 
studied  solemnity  ;  and,  on  the  ensuing  Sunday,  a  grand 
Te  Deum  was  performed  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame ; 
but  no  real  joy  was  exhibited,  and  no  satisfaction  felt. 

*  This  constitution  at  length  may  be  seen  in  Rivington's  Ann.  Reg.  vol. 
xxxiii.p.  *i5l  ;  in  the  other  Annual  Registers  and  periodical  publications ;  and 
it  is  given,  with  a  vehement  eulogy,  in  a  book  called  the  French  Constitution, 
with  Remarks,  by  Benjamin  Flower. 
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Soon  afterward,  the  existence  of  the  Assembly  ter-       ^^A^- 
minatcd.     On  the  day  of  their  last  sitting,  the  King 


passed  from  the  Hall  to  his  palace  amid  gloomy  silence ;         1791. 

the  members  in  general  were  little  noticed ;  but  on  ^^^\-     . 

the  heads  of  Robespierre  and  Petion  civic  crowns  were  the  constitu- 

showered,   and   they  were  borne  in  triumph  by  the  cnt  Assembly. 
peoj^le*. 

In  foreign   countries,  the  proceedings  in   France  Feelings  of 

.  .  conUnental 

were  viewed  witli  alarm  and  anxiety  ;  the  state  of  the  powers. 
Royal  Family  was  considered  with  pity,  not  unmixed 
with  indignation  ;  and  the  wrongs  offered  to  the  Ger- 
man princes  by  the  decrees  of  the  Assembly  occasioned 
serious  apprehensions  in  the  minds  of  other  sovereigns 
on  the  mischiefs  likely  to  result  from  the  diffusion  of 
French  principles  among  their  subjects,  supported  by 
the  influence,  the  gold,  and,  when  the  time  should 
come,  the  arms  of  that  nation.  Vain  had  been  all 
remonstrances  by  the  German  princes,  enforced  by 
proceedings  of  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon ;  the  Assembly 
had  offered  pecuniary,  the  princes  declined  all  but  ter- 
ritorial, indemnities  ;  and  thus  their  wrongs  remained  Scp.  14. 
unredressed,  and  nearly  unnoticed,  while  the  decree  of 
the  expiring  Assembly,  which  wrested  Avignon  and 
the  Venaissin  from  the  Pope,  demonstrated  that  the 
system  of  spoliation  and  aggrandizement,  however 
speciously  disclaimed  in  decrees  and  proclamations, 
was,  in  fact,  a  predominating  principle  of  the  govern- 
ment. Foreign  powers  had  made  some  efforts  to- 
ward an  union  which  might  save  the  Royal  Family, 
and  insure  the  general  safety ;  but  the  want  of  a  com- 
mon feeling,  occasioned  by  the  indulgence  of  peculiar 
views  and  the  pursuits  of  sejiarate  interests,  prevented 
the  formation  of  any  solid,  useful,  and  well-directed 
alliance. 

Late  events  had  greatly  increased  the  number  of  The  cmigrantg, 
emigrants  from  France  ;  but  the  augmentation  of  their 
influence  was  not  in  proportion.     The  tale  of  their 
wrongs  and  their  calamities,  however  true  and  affect- 
ing, could  not  always  be  listened  to  with  renewed  atten- 

•  Lacretelle,  tome  viii.  c.5  ;  Thiers,  Histoire  de  la  Revolution,  tomei.  c.  6, 
pp.  307  ct  seqq. ;  and  the  Histories  in  general. 
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tion.  After  the  emigration  of  Monsieur,  they  ob- 
tained, for  a  time,  some  appearance  of  consideration ; 
but  still  they  were  rather  a  number  than  a  body,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  the  better  classes  of  society,  without 
those  inferiors  who  really  form  the  strength  of  great- 
ness ;  princes  without  people  ;  lords  without  vassals  ; 
commanders  without  forces ;  they  had  not,  in  them- 
selves, the  means  of  supporting  dignity,  or  command- 
ing respect.  The  angry  and  peremptory  manner  in 
which  they  spoke  of  the  revolutionary  party  in  France, 
and  their  perpetual  claim,  as  mere  matter  of  undis- 
puted right,  of  privileges  and  possessions  which  they 
had  no  means  of  obtaining,  either  by  force  or  by  par- 
tial concession,  rendered  them  burthensome  to  those 
countries  in  which  they  resided,  and  their  complaints 
fatiguing  to  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  Their 
oppressors,  elated  with  power  and  fearless  of  events, 
treated  them  and  their  declarations  with  ridicule ; 
their  pecuniary  resources  were  diverted ;  poverty  beset 
many  of  them  ;  and,  as  their  numbers  were  increased 
by  frequent  additions  of  priests,  who  could  bring  with 
them  no  property,  but  must  become  a  profitless  weight 
on  a  society  already  too  much  encumbered,  respect 
was  denied  them,  and  a  timid  caution  made  govern- 
ments reluctant  to  identify  with  the  body  of  their  sub- 
jects a  class  who  might  become  a  serious  burthen,  but 
were  never  likely  to  form  the  means  of  strength,  or  the 
source  of  advantage.  Thus  were  men,  highly  exalted 
by  birth  and  extraction,  of  great  talent  and  unim- 
peached  honour,  reduced  to  a  condition  which  gave 
them  nothing  to  claim,  and  left  them  little  to  hope. 

Various   circumstances  in   the   fortune   of  Louis 
occasioned  such  apparent  differences  in  his  determina- 
tions, that  mere  public  or  ostensibly  confidential  docu- 
ments afforded  little  insight  into  the  real  state  of  his 
feelings  or  intentions  ;  but  secret  agents  were  employed 
in  endeavours  to  induce  the  powers  of  the  Continent 
to  make  efforts,  not  hostile,  but  pacific,  to  procure  a 
His  letters  to    melioration  of  his  state.    Before  the  death  of  Mirabeau, 
foreign  powers  j^g  ^^^^  written  to  the  Emperor,  the  Empress  of  Russia, 
Dec.  3.   '       the  Kings  of  Spain,  Prussia,  and  Sweden,  complaining 


Condition  of 
Louis. 
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that,  although  he  had  accepted  the  constitutional  act, 
the  factions  only  displayed  their  intention  to  destroy 
the  residue  of  the  monarchy,  and  suggesting  a  con-  1791, 
gress  of  the  principal  powers  of  Europe,  supported  by 
an  armed  force,  as  the  measure  best  calculated  to  stop 
the  course  of  faction,  afford  means  for  establishing  a 
more  eligible  order  of  things,  and  preventing  the  evil 
which  prevailed  in  France  from  reaching  other  states*. 
However  the  potentates  to  whom  this  missive  was 
addressed  might  have  sympathized  with  the  writer, 
and  entered  into  his  views,  their  own  immediate  con- 
cerns forbad  their  uniting  in  any  immediate  measures : 
subsequent  events,  and  particularly  the  ill-advised  letter 
from  the  King  to  his  ambassadors,  prevented  them 
from  acting  with  promptness  or  decision  in  his  behalf. 

Yet  the  cause  of  the  Sovereign  was  not  abandoned,  Conference  at 
or  purposely  neglected.  The  Emperor  Leopold,  pro- 
foundly grieved  at  the  state  to  which  the  King  and 
Queen  were  reduced,  after  they  had  been  prevented 
from  going  to  St.  Cloud,  received,  at  Mantua,  INI.  de 
Calonne  and  the  Count  Alexander  de  Durfort,  confi- 
dential friends  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  conferred  with 
them  on  their  prospects  and  hopes.  But  even  the 
present  unhappy  position  of  the  Royalists  did  not  pro- 
duce concord  in  their  sentiments,  suppress  the  selfish 
views  of  individual  ambition,  or  restrain  the  intriguing 
disposition  of  courtiers.  Before  this  interview,  the  1791. 
Emperor  had  been  informed,  by  the  Baron  de  Breteuil,  JJ'»y  '■^- 
the  political  adversary  of  M,  de  Calonne,  that  the  proposed. 
King,  fearing  their  extravagant  pretensions,  did  not 
wish  to  owe  his  safety  to  the  emigrants,  and  that  the 
Queen  had  a  personal  disagreement  with  the  Count 
d'Artois.  The  Emperor  promised  to  march  thirty- 
five  thousand  men  into  Flanders,  and  fifteen  thousand 
into  Alsace  ;  an  equal  number  of  Swiss  were  to  move 
toward  Lyons,  a  similar  body  of  Piedmontese  toward 
Dauphiny,  and  that  Spain  would  assemble  twenty 
thousand  men ;  he  promised  also  the  co-operation  of 
Prussia  and  the  neutrality  of  England.  It  was  further 
arranged  that  a  proclamation  should  be  issued  by  the 

*  See  this  letter  at  length,  Memoircs  d'uu  Homme  d'Elat,  tome  i.  p.  94. 
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sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  the  King  of  Spain, 
the  Infanta  of  Panna,  and  all  the  emigrant  princes* ; 
and,  lest  the  C^ueen  should  suffer  from  the  fury  of  the 
French  populace,  they  -were  to  take  the  lead,  although 
the  Emperor  was  avowedly  the  soul  of  the  compact. 
The  parliaments  of  France  were  to  be  restored,  as  ne- 
cessary to  the  re-establishment  of  forms.  This  plan 
was  only  conditional,  and  never,  in  any  part,  carried 
into  execution  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the 
triumphant  party  in  France  would  have  been  terrified 
by  a  force  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  scattered  on 
five  points  of  their  frontier;  it  was  rejected  both  by 
Louis  and  the  Queen ;  he  objected  to  the  assembling 
of  the  parliaments  in  any  but  a  judicial  capacity  ;  both 
concurred  in  the  necessity  of  quitting  Paris,  and  refused 
to  recall  the  orders  given  to  M.  de  Bouille. 

Of  this  meeting,  the  particulars  w^ere  not  known 
until  some  years  after  it  had  taken  place:  but  the 
Emperor  having  previously  issued  a  declaration,  dated 
at  Pavia,  announcing  his  intention  to  act  in  concert 
with  other  powers  in  resisting  the  designs  manifested 
by  the  leaders  of  the  French  revolution-j*,  malevolence 
invented,  and  ignorance  received  as  authentic,  a  treaty 
to  which  the  Emperor,  the  Prince  of  Nassau,  Spain, 
and  Prussia,  were  parties,  stipulating  for  seizing  a 
large  portion  of  France,  with  Poland,  and  several  other 
entire  states  in  Europe,  besides  colonies,  and  appro- 
priating them  according  to  the  will  of  the  contracting 
parties.  This  imaginary  compact,  unauthenticated  by 
any  circumstance,  except  its  appearance  in  print,  and 
contradicted  on  the  very  face  of  it  by  evident  demon- 
strations of  ignorance  and  falsehood,  formed  a  subject 
of  vehement  declamation  to  the  factious  in  all  countries  ; 
it  was  denied,  contradicted,  exposed,  in  vain ;  the  re- 
futation, as  in  all  such  cases,  was  speedily  forgotten ; 
while  the  falsehood,  perseveringly  reproduced,  was  al- 
ways received  as  fresh,  vigorous,  and  authentic:}:. 

*  Histoire  de  la  Revolution,  par  Thiers,  tome  i.  p.  306  ;  Moore's  View,  vol* 
ii.  p.  308,  et  seqq. ;  Bertrand's  Annals,  vol.  iv.  p.  58.  See  also  his  Correspond- 
ence with  Mr.  Fox,  Annals,  vol  ix.  p.  50. 

t  M^moires  d'un  Homme  d'fetat,  tome  i.  p.  109. 

X  See  this  pretended  treaty,  signed  Leopold,  Prince  Nassau,  Count  Florida 
Blanca,  and  Bischofswerder,  in  Debrett's  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  1.  Also  Ri- 
vington's  Ann.  Reg.  1791,  p.  204. 
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This  fabrication,  founded,  no  doubt,  on  conjectures  j  x^^ht 
or  false  reports  concerning  the  conference  at  ]\Iantua,  __iJ____ 
was  supposed  to  gain  support  and  confirmation  from  a  1791. 
meeting  which  took  place  in  the  dominions  of  the  p^i"^^^^"'^'^  ^* 
Elector  of  Saxony,  at  Pilnitz,  near  Dresden.  After 
the  signature  of  preliminaries  between  Russia  and  the 
Porte,  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  finding 
the  necessity  of  making  arrangements,  particularly 
with  respect  to  Poland,  which  they  could  not  entrust 
to  their  ministers,  fixed  this  interview.  It  was  at-  August  24. 
tended  by  the  King  and  Prince  Iloyal  of  Prussia, 
Prince  Hohenlohe,  Baron  Bischofswerder,  and  Colonel 
De  Stein  ;  they  were  soon  joined  by  the  Emperor,  the 
Archduke  Francis,  Marshal  De  Lascy,  Baron  Spiel- 
mann,  and  Count  Palfry ;  they  were  guests  of  the 
Elector,  who  received  them  with  respectful  hospitality 
and  dignified  magnificence.  Unexpectedly,  the  Baron 
De  Rolle  presented  himself  at  an  entertainment  of  the 
Court,  and  announced  the  arrival  of  the  Count  d'Artois 
at  Dresden.  He  was  accompanied  by  M.  De  Calonne, 
the  Marquis  de  Bouille,  General  Flachsland,  the  Due 
de  Polignac,  and  the  Prince  of  Nassau  Siegen.  Before 
his  arrival,  the  two  sovereigns  had  amicably  arranged 
the  principal  matter  which  occasioned  their  meeting  ; 
but  on  the  subject  of  France  they  did  not  agree  in 
opinion.  The  Emperor,  although  urged  by  his  cabi- 
net, was  averse  to  hostilities,  wishing  to  confine  himself 
to  manifestoes  and  menaces ;  but  the  King  of  Prussia, 
swayed  by  more  lofty  sentiments,  was  inclined  for  war. 
The  emigrants  pressed  for  vigorous  and  decisive  mea- 
sures ;  but  the  statesmen  both  of  Germany  and  Prus- 
sia felt  it  impossible  that  the  French  nobility  should 
regain  all  tlu^ir  privileges,  the  clergy  their  wealth  and 
authority,  or  the  crown  its  unrestrained  prerogatives. 
There  was  yet  a  medium  between  revolutionary  anar- 
chy and  that  which  a  counter-revolution  would  occa- 
sion ;  and  this  they  hoped  to  find  in  a  combination  of 
the  moderating  views  of  the  Emperor  with  the  King 
of  Prussia's  schemes  of  speedy  action*.  The  only 
result  of  this  meeting,  as  to  France,  was  a  declaration  fhrsovIi-t?<^nf 

*   M^mcircs  d'un  Homme  d'fetJit,  tome  i.  p.  14G. 
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of  the  two  sovereigns,  dispatdicd  to  the  Count  d'Artois, 
that  they  considered  the  situation  of  his  King  as  in- 
teresting all  sovereigns  in  Europe,  and  of  their  hopes 
to  co-operate  in  efficacious  measures  for  enabling  him 
to  consolidate,  in  perfect  liberty,  the  basis  of  a  monar- 
chical government,  suited  to  the  rights  of  sovereigns 
and  the  welfare  of  the  French  people.  To  obtain  this 
end,  their  ^Majesties  would  act  promptly,  with  mutual 
concord,  and  with  the  necessary  forces*. 

This  declaration,  so  unimportant  in  itself,  which 
only  exhibited  uncertainty  and  want  of  energy,  gave 
wild  expectations  to  the  royalists,  rapidly  increased  the 
number  of  emigrants-]-,  and  aff"orded  a  theme  for  much 
abuse  to  the  prevailing  party  in  Paris;]:.  Those  among 
them  who  best  understood  public  affairs,  saw  in  it 
nothing  but  vague  hopes  and  undefined  promises: 
the  Assembly  allowed  the  King  the  portion  of  liberty 
already  noticed ;  but  the  amount  was  so  small,  that 
the  princes  of  his  family,  having  no  other  means  of 
communication,  were  obliged  to  publish  in  the  journals 
an  exhortation  to  him  to  reject  the  constitution;  a 
clumsy  expedient,  which  was  rendered  ridiculous,  as 
well  as  abortive,  by  its  not  appearing  until  after  the 
King  had  given  his  unconditional  assent§. 

After  signing  the  declaration,  the  Emperor  quitted 
Pilnitz  for  Prague,  where  he  was  to  be  crowned. 
While  there,  he  received  answers  from  Russia,  Spain, 


*  M^moires  d'un  Homme  d'l&tat,  tome  i.  p.  143 ;  Debrett's  State  Papers, 
Tol.  i.  p.  2.  See  also  Rivington's  Ann.  Keg.  1791,  p.  204.  Memoires  del' Abbe 
Gcorgel,  tome  iii.  p.  440,  et  seqq. 

t  Segur,  F    Guillaunie,  tome  ii.  p.  191. 

J  Memoires  de  I'Abbe  Georgel,  tome  iii.  p.  443.  Many  of  the  absurdities  and 
falsehoods  concerning  this  treaty,  which  were  circulated  and  believed,  were,  in 
1799,  summed  up  and  concentrated  by  aAvriter  wlio  pretends  that  all  his  inform- 
ation is  derived  from  eye-witnesses  of  the  facts,  or  from  their  written  information, 
or  the  contents  of  their  portfolios.  Three  articles,  he  says,  formed  the  basis  of 
this  treaty.  By  the  hrst,  all  republics  were  to  be  destroyed  ;  even  that  of  the 
United  States  of  America  was  to  be  replaced  under  the  rule  of  Great  Britain. 
All  the  princes  of  Germany,  and  all  the  second  and  third  rate  powers,  were  to  be 
suppressed,  and  all  Europe  divided  into  six  great  monarchies,  to  the  exclusion  of 
France,  the  dismemberment  of  which  was  irrevocably  doomed,  as  a  punishment 
for  a  revolution  tending  to  subvert  all  tlu-oncs.— Memoires  politiques  et  militaires, 
pour  servir  a  I'histoire  de  la  revolution  franfoise,  tome  i.  p.  6.  But  upon  the 
whole  transaction,  see  Memoires  d'un  Homme  d'fetat,  i.  p.  101,  et  seqq. 

§  Memoires  d'un  Homme  d'fetat,  tome  i.  p.  152  ;  tome  iii.  p.  3  to  14.  This 
letter,  in  French,  and  with  a  corrupted  translation,  was  published  as  a  pamphlet 
byDebrett,  1791.  ^       ^ 
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and  the  principal  states  of  Italy,  entirely  conformable       chap. 
to  his  views ;  England  alone   expressed  a  determina- 


tion. 


tion  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality,  although  he  might        1791. 
be  assured  of  her  assistance  and  co-operation  in  case 
of  necessity,  to  oppose  a  barrier  to  any  dangers  with 
which  crowned  heads  might  be  menaced  through  the 
French  revolution. 

But,  even  after  the  acceptance  of  the  constitution  Thdr  coiuhiof 
by  Louis,  several  principal  states  did  not  consider  him  the  con^titu-  '^ 
sufficiently  at  liberty  to  render  his  assent  valid.  The 
Emperor  and  the  King  of  Prussia  received  the  circular, 
which  was  presented  by  the  Frencli  ambassador  to  all 
courts,  with  frigid  and  formal  wishes  for  the  happiness 
of  the  King  and  tranquillity  of  the  nation.  The  King 
of  Spain  directed  his  minister,  Count  Florida  Blanca, 
to  declare  that  he  could  not  consider  the  letter  trans- 
mitted to  him  to  have  been  written  by  his  most  Chris- 
tian Majesty  in  a  state  of  moral  and  pliysical  freedom, 
and  would  not  receive  that  or  any  other  writing  under 
the  same  circumstances*.  The  Emperor,  as  if  deter- 
mined to  destroy  every  expectation  of  his  pursuing 
active  measures,  addressed  to  all  courts  a  circular,  de-  J^iiy  g. 
daring  that  he  now  considered  the  King  of  France  at 
perfect  liberty,  and  his  acceptance  of  the  constitution 
and  all  subsequent  acts  as  absolutely  valid ;  but  he 
added,  that  if  his  hopes  were  disappointed,  and  should 
excess  of  violence  or  licentiousness  again  prevail,  the 
powers  to  whom  the  King  of  France  had  addressed 
himself  would  not  desist  from  the  measures  they  had 
previously  concerted,  and  would  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  to  maintain  his  rights  and  those  of  the 
monarchy.  This  declaration  terminated  all  hopes  of 
immediate  interference ;  but  Russia  and  Sweden  did 
not  accord  in  it. 

All  the  nations  of  the  continent  laboured  under  a  Misukcs 
gross  and  fatal  delusion  wdth  respect  to  the  French  r^nce!'"^ 
revolution.     ]\Iisled,   partly   by  over-confident  zeal  of 
the  emigrants,  partly  by  recent  events  in  other  coun- 
tries, they  believed  that  the  invasion  of  France  would 

•  The   iinswrrs   of  the   sovereigns,  two   at   lenirtli,  the    rest  very   hriefly  ah- 
Btracted,  are  in  Dcbrett's  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  1  IT). 
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be  a  mere  military  promenade,  that  resistance,  if  any, 
would  be  but  feeble,  and  success  sure  and  _  sudden. 
Brabant,  they  said,  was  tranquillized  in  a  fortnight ;  the 
counter-revolution  in  Holland  cost  but  three  weeks ; 
and  France  could  not  occupy  more  than  two  months. 
Were  doubts  expressed,  or  contrary  opinions  surmised, 
they  who  advanced  them  were  considered  secret  parti- 
zans  of  jacobinism*.  Such  being  the  prevailing  error, 
it  is  not  matter  of  astonishment  that  the  potentates 
severally  pursued  their  own  interests,  or  yielded  to 
their  peculiar  jealousies,  without  forming  any  con- 
sistent plan  of  combined  operation  or  mutual  support ; 
and,  from  these  well-understood  facts,  it  was  generally 
believed  that  there  would  be  no  war  on  the  continent, 
unless  it  was  commenced  by  Francef. 

By  a  decree  of  the  first,  or,  as  it  is  called,  Consti- 
tuent Assembly,  no  one  of  its  members  could  be  eligible 
to  the  next.  This  has  been  extolled  as  a  self-denying  de- 
cree; but  it  had  the  efiect  of  withdrawing  from  the 
public  service  all  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  expe- 
rience, and  from  tact  in  argument  and  business.  Their 
discernment  of  the  errors  into  which  they  had  fallen 
could  no  longer  be  serviceable ;  but  the  efibrts  which 
some  of  them  had  recently  made  to  arrest,  or  to  bias, 
the  course  of  revolutionary  proceedings,  were  construed 
into  crime,  and  they  were  recorded  as  offenders,  by  a 
tribunal  in  which  they  had  renounced  the  opportunity 
of  personal  vindication:}:. 

An  assembly,  characterized  by  such  a  system  of  ex- 
clusion, with  members  so  humbly  qualified,  returned 
by  electors  whose  franchise  was  founded  on  the  payment 


*  Segur,  Regne  de  Frederic  Guillaume  H.  torn.  ii.  p.  222. — Castora  gives  a 
striking  instance  of  the  prevalence  of  this  error.  Among  the  French  officers 
vho  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Ismail,  was  Count  Langeron.  With  characteristic 
rudeness,  the  overbearing  favourite,  Potemkin,  said  to  him,  "  Colonel,  your 
"  countiymen  are  mad  ;  it  would  only  require  my  grooms  to  bring  them  to  their 
"  senses."  The  Count,  who,  although  an  emigrant,  retained  a  proper  feeling  for 
his  country,  answered,  "  Prince,  I  do  not  believe  that  you  and  all  your  army 
"could  do  it."  The  haughty  minion,  in  anger,  threatened  him  with  Siberia, 
but  he  escaped  into  the  Austrian  camp.  In  following  years,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Alexander,  he  rose  into  fame,  and  obtained  honours  and  distinctions  in 
the  state. 

t   Lacretelle,  torn.  ix.  p.  27. 

J  Dumont  Souvenirs  de  Mirabeau,  p.  244. 
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of  possibly  half  a  crown  a  year  to  the  state,  could  not 
be  expected  to  be  free  from  the  intrusion  of  mean, 
illiterate,    and   degraded   persons,   likely    to    forward        1791. 
measures  characterized   by   violence   and   tending  to 
outrage*. 

In  this  Assembly  was  a  small  party  which  adopted  Royalist  party. 
the  principles  and  sentiments  of  the  loyal  cavaliers 
and  faithful  clergy  in  the  first ;  but  their  numbers  were 
small,  their  rank  comparatively  low,  and,  although  their 
exertions  were  sincere  and  honest,  they  were  incum- 
bered with  an  impracticable  constitution,  which  they 
were  bound  to  support,  as  the  only  chance  of  retaining 
a  semblance,  or  even  the  name  of  kingly  power. 

A  republican  party,  highly  favoured  by  the  clubs  HepubUcans. 
and  the  mob,  was  predominant ;  but  it  was  in  two  divi- 
sions. The  one,  afterward  so  well  known  by  the  name 
of  Girondists,  was  desirous  to  abolish  the  state,  but 
not  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  king ;  to  form  a  republic 
on  the  basis  of  liberty  and  equality,  without  invading 
the  property  of  individuals.  These  visionaries  counted 
in  their  ranks  men  of  shewy,  rather  than  solid  talent ; 
orators,  vehement  and  ornate,  but  deficient  in  wisdom 
and  honesty.  Among  them  was  Brissot,  a  man  who 
had  travelled,  and  written  books ;  Condorcet,  a  mar- 
quis, a  philosopher,  and  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  an 
atheist,  an  inveterate  hater,  a  bad  speaker,  an  acrimo- 
nious writer,  but  a  man  so  soft,  so  effeminate,  and  so 
far  below  the  personal  vigour  which  the  pursuit  of  his 
schemes  required,  that  one  lady  compared  him  to  a 
fine  essence  absorbed  in  cottonj*,  another  to  a  sheep 
gone  mad,  and  a  third  to  a  volcano  covered  with  snow. 
These  two  had  been  projectors  of  the  paper  called  Le 
Republicain,  and  avowed  their  desire  to  establish  in 
France  a  federal  republic,  like  that  in  America.    Gen- 

•  This  Assembly,  it  is  said,  consisted  of  seven  hundred  and  forty-five  mem. 
bcrs,  of  whom  four  hundred  were  inconsiderable  lawyers,  practising  in  the  in- 
ferior courts  ;  seventy  were  priests  of  the  class  called  constitutional;  there  were 
as  many  men  of  letters  or  poets  without  repiitation,  formerly  humble  cringers  at 
Versailles,  now  assiduous  courtiers  of  the  people  or  commune  of  Paris ;  tlicre 
were  very  few  landed  jiroprictors ;  most  of  the  deputies  possessed  no  patrimony, 
and  were  known  only  by  the  noise  they  had  made  in  clubs  and  popular  meetings, 
— Revue  Chronolopiqiie  de  1'  Histoire  de  France,  p.  109. 

t  Madame  Rolaiui,  Appel  a  Timpartiale  Posterity,  torn.  ii.  p.  30. 
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Sonne,  Gaiidet,  Isnard,  and  Verginaud,  were  among 
their  principal  supporters. 

The  third  party  was  composed  of  men  despised  and 
detested  in  society,  but  pecuHarly  favoured  by  the 
rabble :  among  them  were  Lacroix ;  Couthon,  feeble 
and  paralytic,  with  a  mild  voice  and  the  heart  of  a 
tiger ;  Chabot,  who  had  been  a  priest,  but  was  now 
become  an  atheist ;  Merlin,  Bazire,  and  a  few  more, 
undistinguished  as  yet,  but  growing  into  horrible  cele- 
brity. Affectedly  occupying  the  highest  seats  in  the 
hall,  they  gained  the  name  of  the  Mountain,  while  the 
Royalists  were  termed  the  Right  Side,  and  the  Gi- 
rondists the  Plain*. 

Talent  or  influence  in  the  Assembly  was  of  small 
moment,  compared  to  that  which  might  be  possessed 
or  acquired  among  the  people  ;  and  for  this  there  were 
many  competitors.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  although 
the  remains  of  his  wasted  fortune  still  attached  to  him 
some  needy  adventurers,  could  hardly  be  mentioned  as 
one.  Lafayette,  half  awake  to  the  dangers  he  had 
created,  was  in  a  similar  decline.  He  was  considered 
a  sort  of  protector  of  the  Right  Side ;  but,  if  they  could 
rely  on  his  principles,  his  power  no  longer  existed  ; 
the  constitution  having  deprived  him  of  his  command 
of  the  national  guard,  he  became  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  Mayor  of  Paris ;  the  phrase  maire  du  palais 
was  revived  in  application  to  him  ;  and,  on  a  poll,  Petion, 
whom  the  Jacobins  styled  "  the  virtuous,"  defeated 
him  by  a  majority  exceeding  two  to  onef.  Aided  by 
his  late  colleague  Robespierre,  and  by  Danton,  a  brief- 
less lawyer,  but  a  man  of  considerable  talent,  especially 


I 


*  M.  de  Cliatcaubiiand,  from  tlie  history  of  Athens,  in  the  time  of  Solon, 
produces  a  curious  paraUel  to  tliis  division  and  denomination  of  factions.  "  For 
"  a  long  time,"  he  says,  "  the  state  had  nourished  in  its  bosom  three  factions. 
"  The  first,  called  the  Mountain  party,  was  composed,  like  the  famous  party  of 
"  the  same  name  in  France,  of  the  poorest  citizens  in  the  republic,  who  wished 
"  for  a  pure  democracy,  and  only  waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  rise 
"  against  the  established  institutions  ;  they  were  the  Jacobins  of  Athens.  The 
"  second  party,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Valley,  contained  the  wealthy  pos- 
"  sessors  of  estates,  who  demanded  an  oligarchical  constitution.  These  were  their 
"  Aristocrats.  Lastly,  under  a  third  power,  distinguished  by  the  appellation 
"  of  the  Coast,  all  the  commercial  men  of  Attica  ranged  themselves.  These  acted 
"  the  part  of  the  Moderes." — Historical,  Political,  and  Moral  Essay  on  Revolu- 
tions, p.  29. 

t  (i728  to  312G. 
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for  unprepared  oratory,  Pction  enjoyed  for  a  time  a 
complete  ascendancy  in  the  popular  clubs  of  Jacobins 
and  Cordeliers.  Lafayette,  who  had  omitted  to  sup-  1791. 
press  them,  was  the  patron  of  a  rival  society,  called 
also,  from  its  sitting  in  a  suppressed  convent  of  monks, 
the  Feuillants.  Against  this  Assembly  nothing  was  to 
be  alleged ;  their  proceedings  were  decorous,  their  lan- 
guage temperate,  and  their  members  respectable,  A  Sept.  28 
decree  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  had  prohibited 
clubs  from  assuming  a  corporate  or  collective  charac- 
ter, and  from  passing  decisions  on  public  affairs*.  The 
Jacobins,  daily  displaying  their  contempt  of  this  law, 
obtained  dominion  over  the  Assembly,  and,  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  a  mob  of  them,  armed  with  bludgeons, 
assailed  the  Feuillants  in  full  meeting,  dispersed  them 
with  abuse  and  blows,  destroyed  their  registers,  and 
effectually  prevented  their  re-assembling.  Some  mem- 
bers, complaining  to  the  new-made  Mayor,  received  the 
characteristic  answer,  "  The  law  is  on  your  side,  but 
"  the  will  of  the  people  is  above  the  lawf." 

To  these  causes  of  ascendancy,  the  republican  party  jt„i,.,iai5 
added  great  obligations  to  the  press.  Not  by  appeal 
to  reason  was  this  portion  of  the  warfare  carried  on  ; 
nor  to  disgusting  libels  or  detected  falsehoods,  auda- 
ciously repeated,  was  the  conflict  entirely  confided ;  such 
means  were  not  spared ;  but  the  journalists  now  learned 
to  fill  their  columns  with  vulgar  and  profane  ribaldry, 
expressed  in  the  gross  and  obscene  terms  used  by  the 
lowest  of  the  rabble;  blasphemies  and  indecencies 
which  labourers  who  could  earn  their  bread,  or  pros- 
titutes not  yet  reduced  to  the  most  infamous  and  aban- 
doned class,  would  have  shuddered  to  pronounce  :  such 
were  the  daily  productions  of  INIarat  (I'ami  du  peuple), 
Hebert  (le  pere  Duchesne),  and  Freron  (Forateur  du 
peuple).  Filth  and  ribaldry  did  not  form  the  limits  of 
their  declamations;  massacre  and  plunder  were  also 
recommended  as  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  ge- 
nuine liberty  and  perfect  equality:}:. 


•   Menu'ircs  del' Abbe  Goorgcl,  torn.  ii.  p.  190  ;  toin.  iii.  p.  281. 

t   1-a  Vallec,  llistoirc  dcs  Factions,  etc.  torn.  i.  p.  219. 

X  111  the  foregoing  statements  I   have  followed  the  histories  ;  ehir 


fly  La  ere- 
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LX^Kin  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  °^  ^^^  meeting,  the  Legislative  As- 

'  sembly  (such  was  the  title  given  to  it)  took  an  oath  of 

1791.  fidelity  to  the  constitution.  No  order  of  business  was 
As"^mbi*'^' '^  arranged  or  prescribed,  and  consequently  every  meni- 
Qp(  I  ber  introduced  the  subject  which  pressed  on  his  mind, 

Their  proceed-  or  was  suggcstcd  by  thcpeoplo,  malcs  and  females,  in  the 
^"^  galleries,  who,  from  a  spirit  of  sedition,  or  frequently 

to  earn  a  price  paid  for  their  exertions,  applauded,  inter- 
rupted, suggested  motions,  and  impelled  or  overawed 
and  views.  the  representatives.  Three  objects,  or  they  might  be 
resolved  into  two,  formed  the  anxious  desire  of  this 
body.  To  degrade  and  vilify  the  King ;  to  destroy 
his  office  and  establish  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  to  urge  the  country  into  a  war.  The  first 
was  to  be  efiected  by  personal  attacks,  and  by  passing 
decrees  which  honour  and  conscience  would  not  permit 
the  King  to  sanction ;  and  war  would  be  produced  by 
means  easy  to  every  nation  which  is  resolved  on  such 
a  measure. 
3rd.  An  attack  on  the  King  was  begun  when  he  pro- 

The  King  goes  posed  to  visit  the  Assembly  in  person  to  take  the  con- 
biy.      "^  stitutional  oath.     Condorcet  complained  that  his  chair 

was  of  scandalous  magnificence,  and,  after  angry  and 
insolent  speeches  from  Couthon  and  Chabot,  it  was 
reduced  in  form  and  height ;  it  was  for  a  time  decreed 
that  the  terms  "  Sire"  and  "  your  Majesty"  should  no 
longer  be  used ;  but  this  vote  was  the  next  day 
7tii.  rescinded.      Pastoret,  the  president,  in  terms   which 

might  almost  pass  for  burlesque,  assured  the  King  that 
the   constitution,  far  from  shaking  his  authority,  had 
given   it  stability  ;  it  had  rendered  him  the  first  mo- 
narch in  the  world. 
Laws  against  Laws  of  great   Severity  were  passed  against  the 

le  emigian  s.    gj^jgj.r^jj^g^   jj-^  ^j^g  Coiistitueut  Asscmbly,  such  decrees 
had  been  in  some  degree  averted  by  the  intrepidity  of 
July  9.  Mirabeau ;  but,  after  his  death,  a   law  was  obtained, 


telle,  torn.  ix.  liv.  9,  and  the  historical  authorities  referred  to  in  a  former  publica- 
tion in  1799,  intitled  Biographical  Memoirs  of  the  French  Revolution;  La 
Vallee  and  other  writers  of  Memoirs;  and  I  have  also  consulted  Thiers,  Histoire  de 
la  Revolution,  torn.  ii.  c.  ].  On  the  comparative  quality  of  the  Journals,  see  also 
Dumont's  Souvenirs  sur  Mirabeau,  p.  '272. 
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subjecting  their  property  to  a  treble  assessment;  and      J^^^^^- 
the  King  was  induced  to  issue  a  proclamation  com- 


Oct.  28. 
Nov.  9. 


1792. 


manding  their  return;  but  this  law  was  repealed  after        iroi. 
he  had  accepted  the  constitution.  Juiyi. 

Emigration  had  increased  to  a  prodigious  extent ;  ^^!jj,l' 
a  report  to  the  Assembly  stated  that  nineteen  hundred  Monsieur. 
officers  had  deserted ;  and,  after  much  discussion,  a  decree 
was  carried,  commanding  Monsieur  to  return  in  two 
months,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  his  title  to  the  regency ; 
and  another,  declaring  that  Frenchmen  assembled 
beyond  the  frontier  were  suspected*  of  conspiracy 
against  their  country  ;  by  a  third,  that,  on  the  first  day 
of  January,  those  who  continued  so  assembled  should 
be  declared  guilty  of  conspiracy,  prosecuted,  and 
punished  with  death;  the  estates  of  those  who  did 
not  appear  were  to  be  confiscated  during  their  lives. 
By  a  subsequent  decree,  the  King's  brother  and  some 
other  nobles  were  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  accusa-  Jan.'l, 
tion,  and  ordered  to  be  tried  by  the  national  court  at 
Orleans  for  conspiracy  against  their  countryf. 

To  the  decrees  concerning  his  brother,  Louis  gave  The  KinR 
his  assent ;  but  withheld  it  from  the  other ;  and  the  !t'!^.!r''J"'' 
refusal  afforded  great  triumph  to  his  enemies. 

When  the  minister,  Duport  Dutertre,  offered  to  ex- 
plain the  King's  reasons,  the  president,  Verginaud, 
said  that  the  constitution  granted  to  the   King  a  veto, 
but  not  the  power  of  explaining  his  motives.     By  ad- 
vice of  his  ministers,  Louis  issued  a  proclamation  and  Tiif  '"^'"p'^ 
wrote  letters  to  both  his   brothers,  exhortmg  them,  as  and  kucrs. 
Frenchmen  and  as  brothers,  to  return  to  their  proper  Nov.  ii. 
place,  which  was  near  his  person.     The  Princes  refused 
compliance;  the  Assembly  disputed  the  King's  right 
to  issue  a  proclamation ;  and  it  was  intimated,  and  pro- 
bably with  truth,  that  the  sentiments  imparted  in  his 
published  letters  were  counteracted  by  others  written 

confidentially:]:.  Decrees 

In  the  persecution  of  the  clerary,  another  mode  was  '»pi"st  the 

1  nj  ■>  clergj-. 

*  This  word  formed  afterward  a.  description  of  ofl'cnco  in  which  many  were 
implicated  and  lost  their  lives, 
t   La  Vallee,  torn.  i.  p.  174. 
X  The  Letters  are  in  Thiers;,  tom.  ii.  p.  '^88. 
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^-^^-      found   of  torturing   and   vilifying  the  King.     Under 
pretence  of  relieving  the  necessities  of  the  state,  the 


1791.  Constituent  Assemhly  had  plundered  them  of  all  their 
possessions  and  revenues ;  even  the  church  plate  had 
been  coined  into  money.  Then,  before  the  constitu- 
tion was  formed,  came  the  requisition  of  an  oath,  which 
was  refused,  as  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  the  Pope, 
and  to  the  conscience  of  individuals  in  the  Assem- 
bly. By  many  priests  it  was  taken,  under  the  express 
reservation  that  they  were  not  required  to  swear  to 
any  thing  further  than  obedience,  as  citizens,  to  the  law, 
without  prejudice  to  their  religious  tenets.  Dreadful 
persecutions  ensued ;  the  ejected  clergy  were  assaulted, 
tortured,  imprisoned,  murdered,  andno  punishment  fol- 
lowed :  still  their  unbending  firmness  galled  the  pride 
and  stimulated  the  ferocity  of  the  philosophers,  who 
devised  an  artful  plan  for  their  destruction.  Several 
articles  were  introduced  into  the  constitution  to  which 
it  was  known  they  could  not  accede.  Religious  vows 
were  no  longer  recognized ;  ministers  were  to  be 
chosen  by  the  people ;  marriage  was  reduced  to  a  mere 
civil  contract ;  and  some  other  declarations  were  made 
respecting  ecclesiastical  property,  totally  repugnant  to 
the  faith  and  discipline  acknowledged  by  the  church. 
The  anti-christian  party,  in  the  legislative  Assembly, 
complained  incessantly  of  the  non-juring  priests :  they 
could  not  attribute  to  them  any  seditious  expressions 
or  treasonable  meetings ;  but  it  was  said  that  they  con- 
tinued in  their  rectory  houses  as  long  as  they  could, 

Oct.  4.  saying   mass  and  preparing  holy  water,  and,  through 

them,  the  constitutional  churches  were  deserted. 
Violent  denunciations  from  clubs  and  other  assem- 
blages were  daily  received,  and  at  length  an  insidious 
proposition  was  made,  under  pretence  of  a  regard  to 
the  religious  scruples  of  the  clergy,  that  they  should 
be  required  only  to  swear  that  they  would  be  faithful 
to  the  nation,  the  law,  and  the  King,  and  would  main- 
tain  the  constitution   decreed  by  the  first  Assembly. 

Nov.  29.  Framed  as  that  constitution  was,  no  conscientious  priest 
could  swear  to  maintain  it ;  but,  by  this  decree,  those  who 
should  refuse  were  declared  incapable  of  every  eccle- 
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siastical  function  and  civil  employ ;  deprived  of  the  pen-      t^^iFt* 
sions  which  had  been  assigned  them  as  compensation 


Dec.  19. 


for   their   benefices ;  suspected  of  revolt   against   the        i7'ji. 
law,  and   evil   intentions  toward   their  country ;  and 
they  were  to  be  confined  in  the  town  which  the  depart- 
ment should  appoint  for  their  exile  or  prison. 

Encouraged  by  a  petition  from  the  department  of  ^p^fj^^^^jf. 
Paris,  representing  that  the  decree  was  repugnant  to  sanction. 
the  principles  of  toleration  consecrated  by  the  consti- 
tution itself,  the  King  again  refused  his  sanction  ;  but 
still  the  decree  had  the  effect  of  driving  to  ruin  the 
whole  body  of  clergy ;  their  pittance,  poor  as  it  was,  no 
longer  could  be  obtained  ;  the  law  aflTorded  no  security 
to  their  persons,  nor  any  redress  when  they  were  mal- 
treated and  even  murdered.  By  subsequent  decrees,  other  decrees. 
all  religious  congregations,  whether  of  priests  or  lay- 
men, were  forbidden,  and  all  ecclesiastical  vestments 
suppressed.  The  unhappy,  but  unbending,  victims 
sought  refuge  in  foreign  countries,  and  were  compelled 
to  live  on  voluntary  benevolence :  England,  a  Pro- 
testant country,  was  honourably  distinguished  in  this 
work  of  charity*.  Thus  had  the  republican  party 
placed  the  emigrants  and  all  their  property  in  a  state 
of  proscription  and  plunder ;  placed  the  priesthood  in 
such  a  position,  that  contempt,  if  they  complied  with 
their  decrees,  beggary  or  banishment  if  they  did  not, 
must  be  their  fate ;  and  they  had  made  the  King  ap- 
pear as  an  enemy  to  the  will  of  the  nation,  and  a  con- 
temner of  the  decrees  of  its  representatives,  for  having 
exercised,  in  a  constitutional  manner,  his  legal  autho- 
I'ity. 

In  decreeing  the  seizure  of  Avignon  and  Le  Com-  Mit«i^acrc  at 
tat,  the  Constituent  Assembly,  while  they  committed  an  ^''»"""- 
act  of  violence  and  gross  injustice,  prepared  the  way 
for  horrible  and  savage  atrocities.  The  measures 
adopted  to  obtain  a  party  in  Avignon  favourable  to 
this  decree,  had  long  extinguished  all  the  powers  of 
government,  armed  the  people  against  each  other,  and 
produced  the    horrors  of    civil  war.       The  troops  of 

•  Lacretelle,  toni.  ix.  p.  43;  Thiers,  toni.  ii.  p. '2b  ;   Barruel's  History  of  the 
Clergy  ;  and  all  the  histories  of  tiic  times. 
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CHAP.       i]^Q  popular  faction  (for  the   conquest  was  not   con- 
ducted by  the  regular  army),  were  lieaded  by  a  monster 


1791.  named  Jourdan,  who,  from  his  activity  in  massacres, 
had  gained  the  name  of  Coupe-tete,  and  gloried  in  the 
title.  His  troop  was  composed  of  criminals  from  the 
gallies,  smugglers,  deer  stealers,  and  other  members  of 
the  adventurous  tribes  which  infested  and  disgraced 
society.  These  men  having,  by  repeated  insults,  rob- 
beries, and  oppressions,  exasperated  the  people  so 
much,  that  they  put  to  death  Lescuyer,  the  secretary 
of  the  municipality,  Jourdan  immediately  let  loose  the 

Oct.  IG.  blood-hounds  of  vengeance  ;  they  fired  on  the  citizens, 

and,  having  taken  a  great  number  of  prisoners,  confined 
them  in  the  palace  which  was  formerly  the  residence 
of  the  Pope.  In  the  night,  they  drew  them  forth,  one 
by  one,  and  slew  about  sixty  with  iron  bars.  These 
sacrifices  were  not  sufficient ;  the  whole  town  was, 
during  that  night,  a  scene  of  indiscriminate  carnage 
and  unbridled  licentiousness ;  to  the  horrors  so  often 
related  as  appertaining  to  similar  transactions,  as  mur- 
dering parents  with  their  families,  infants  at  the  breast, 
and  women  advanced  in  pregnancy,  accounts  written 
even  by  fierce  Jacobins  add  the  horrible  circumstance 
of  cannibal  feasts,  in  which  the  murderers  banqueted 
on  the  trembling  limbs,  palpitating  hearts,  and  reeking 
entrails  of  the  dead*.  The  total  number  of  victims 
is   computed   at   six  hundred  and   twenty-one.      The 

Conduct  of  the  complaiuts  ou  this  subject  were  first  received  with  due 
ssem  y.  horror  in  the  Assembly ;  but  a  party  in  the  clubs  soon 
begun  to  espouse  such  a  congenial  cause.  Jourdan's 
host  of  murderers  were  termed  brave  brigands,  and  even 
heroes ;  representations  were  made,  which,  although 
demonstrated  to  be  false  in  every  particular,  served  as 
a  basis  for  a  motion  of  amnesty ;  and,  to  the  astonish- 
ment and  horror  of  all  the  world,  Jourdan  was  not 
V92.  only  pardoned,  but  reinstated  in  power,  and  sent  back 
to  exercise  new  cruelties  on  men  whom,  even  in  his 

*  This  fact  is  particularly  recorded  by  Prud'homme,  Histoire  des  Erreurs, 
&C.V0I.  iv.  p.  11.  And,  for  the  general  narrative,  see  the  same  vol.  p.  4,  208, 
et  seqq. ;  Histoire  duClerge,  par  Barruel,  p.  149  ;  Conjuration  du  Due  d'Orl^ans, 
torn.  iii.  p.  162. 
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dungeon,  he  liad  never  ceased   to  threaten,  and  whom     t  x"xin 
he  now  hated  with  redoubled  rancour*.  '  ^ 


While  the   attention  of  the  Assembly  was  engaged        1 792. 
on  these  scenes  at  home,  the  intelligence  from  the  West  J^js^^t'ctiou  at 

T     T  111  •        ri  o       T-w         •  ^'-  I'omuigo. 

Indies  completed  the  portrait  01  horror,  bt.  Domingo, 
the  largest,  the  richest,  the  best  cultivated,  and  appa- 
rently the  happiest,  of  all  transatlantic  islands,  was  re- 
duced to  a  waste.  The  declaration  of  general  liberty, 
hastily  made  by  the  Constituent  Assembly,  unaccompa- 
nied with  any  restraint,  not  guided  or  moderated  by  any 
explanation,  produced  effects  which  sagacity  might  have 
expected,  although  they  might  be  overlooked  by  a  san- 
guine and  too  confident  philanthropy.  Gregoire,  Con- 
dorcet,  and  Brissot,  leading  members  of  the  society  called 
Amis  des  Noirs,  circulated  the  declaration  of  the  rights 
of  man,  with  inflammatory  comments.  A  conspiracy  was  Au^^ust  22. 
formed,  which,  for  extent  and  secrecy,  has  seldom,  if  ever, 
been  equalled.  In  one  night,  flames  broke  out  on  all  the 
estates  in  the  French  part  of  the  Island ;  the  white 
proprietors,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  were 
given  up  to  butchery  and  torture ;  and,  beside  an  un- 
counted carnage,  two  hundred  sugar  and  six  hundred 
coffee  plantations  were  reduced  to  ashes.  The  few  white 
people  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  a  refuge 
in  Cape  Fran9ois  and  Port-au-prince,  received  relief 
from  the  Earl  of  Effingham,  governor  of  Jamaica;  but 
as  Brissot  and  his  adherents  attributed  to  the  En- 
glish ministry  the  design  of  establishing  for  the  King 
a  transatlantic  empire,  where  the  distinction  of  master 
and  slave  should  still  be  retained,  the  Assembly  con- 
tented themselves  with  expressing  formal  thanks,  not 
to  Lord  Effingham  or  the  British  government,  but  to 
the  British  nation.  The  importation  of  produce  ceased,  Nov.  :>. 
rebellion  raged,  and  the  Assembly,  when  their  de- 
cree was  of  no  value,  declared  that  the  people  of  colour 
were  intitled  to  all  rights  and  privileges  in  common  ^^  i"92. 
.with  the  whitest . 

*  In  addition  to  the  authorities  already  cited,  see  Lacretclle,  torn.  ix.  p.  51  ; 
La  Valine,  torn.  i.  p.  105. 

t  Lacretelle,  torn.  ix.  p.  55.  La  Vallee,  torn.  i.  p,  196.  Bryan  Kdwards's 
History  of  St.  Domingo.  Marsh's  History  of  the  Pohtics,  &c.  c.  2.  Bertrand's 
Annals,  vol.  v.  pp.  GO,  144,  190,  299,  and  vol.  vi.  p.  32. 
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CHAP. 
LXXHI. 

1792. 
Depression  of 
assignats. 


1791. 
Dec.  17. 


June. 


Eagerness  for 
war. 


State  of 
ministers. 


To  these  embarrassing  circumstances,  which  were 
amply  sufficient  to  engage  the  attention  of  any  govern- 
ment, may  be  added  the  desperate  state  of  finance,  and 
the  beginning  of  interior  troubles.  Assignats  were  in 
a  rapid  progress  of  depression,  at  a  discount  of  more  than 
fifty  per  cent.,  while  the  issue  was  continued  with 
wanton  profusion;  the  fabrication  amounted  to  six- 
teen hundred  millions  of  fi'ancs  (£66,666,666).  The 
people,  encouraged  to  confide  in  their  own  sagacity  for 
the  discovery  of  wrongs,  and  their  own  force  for  the 
removal  of  them,  sought  to  remedy  the  scarcity  of 
colonial  produce  by  plundering  the  warehouses  of  the 
grocers ;  while  the  Assembly  would  afford  no  assistance 
to  the  sufferers.  Not  only  did  this  tolerated  violence 
stalk  abroad,  but  already  were  those  combinations 
formed  among  the  loyal  and  pious  inhabitants  of  Poi- 
tou  and  Britanny,  which  afterward  expanded  into  that 
fatal  conflict  termed  the  war  of  La  Vendee*. 

In  the  midst  of  such  difficulties,  the  dominating 
faction  determined  to  urge  a  declaration  of  war,  con- 
vinced that  by  that  alone  they  would  be  enabled  to 
carry  into  effect  their  plans  for  the  destruction  of  royalty, 
with  the  establishment  of  a  republic,  and  their  own 
supreme  authority.  Favoured  by  events  which  they 
neither  procured  nor  foresaw,  they  succeeded  in  some 
of  these  objects;  in  what  related  to  their  own  power 
and  greatness  they  failed  most  miserably ;  failed  like 
an  unskilful  engineer  who  is  destroyed  by  the  explo- 
sion of  his  own  works ;  burned  to  death  in  the  confla- 
gration of  his  own  combustibles. 

In  the  disunion  and  unpopularity  of  ministers,  the 
republican  party  found  powerful  assistance.  The 
members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  being  by  their 
own  decree  excluded  from  the  cabinet  as  Avell  as  the 
senate,  no  administration  which  was  not  disposed  to 
overthrow  royalty  could  hope  to  subsist  long ;  the 
tribunes,  the  clubs,  and  the  mob,  overruled  the  debates, 
and  pointed  out  individuals  to  general  hatredf. 


*  Memoirs  of  the  Marquise  do  la  Roche  Jaquelin,  p.  5. 
t  Lacretellc,    torn.  ix.  pp.    28 — 73.     Bcrtrand's  Memoirs,  vol. 
torn.  ii.  p.  58. 


V.     Thiers, 
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1791. 
Efforts  to 
chaiifire  them. 


To  introduce  a  ministry  favourable  to  their  projects,      t^'^wJ 

had  been  the  object  of  much  toil,  and  had  occasioned  U [ 

some  disagreements.  No  direct  breach  had  as  yet 
taken  place  between  Robespierre  and  Brissot;  but  each 
was  the  leader  of  a  separate  faction.  Danton,  Camille 
Uesmoulins,  and  a  large  number  of  individuals,  without  Robespierre's 
character,  but  not  without  ability,  were  the  adherents  ^*''^' 
of  liobcspierre.  These  men  contemplated  general  plun- 
der and  an  agrarian  division  of  property,  and  profes- 
sedly renounced  all  faith  in  revelation  and  the  very 
being  of  a  God.  Robespierre  was  averse  to  war  ;  but 
all  his  adherents  were  not  of  his  opinion ;  the  ardent 
genius  of  the  French  people  repelled  every  suggestion 
which  could  be  imputed  to  fear ;  while  the  daily  habit 
of  reviling  sovereigns  under  the  title  of  despots,  their 
subjects  as  unenlightened  slaves,  and  all  their  social 
and  religious  systems  as  crude  barbarisms,  which  the 
philosophy  and  the  bayonets  of  France  could  best  re- 
form, made  them  sanguine  in  the  hope  of  glorious  and 
profitable  results  from  a  conflict.  Such  were  the  dis- 
positions and  feelings  on  which  the  Brissotine  party 
had  to  work.  Their  leader  avowed  that  it  was  by 
means  of  war  alone  that  the  abolition  of  royalty  could 
be  effected ;  and  on  this  principle  he  always  founded  his 
answers  to  Robespierre  in  the  Jacobin  Club*.  lie  en- 
forced his  opinions  by  this  dilemma :  If  our  arms 
are  sucessful,  our  troops  will  carry  our  principles  into 
all  parts  of  Europe  ;  if  otherwise,  the  people  will  easily 
be  convinced  that  defeats  are  owing  to  treacherous 
generals,  employed  by  a  treacherous  chief,  and  concur 
in  removing  the  cause  of  all  their  evils,  the  throne. 

As  a  party,  the  Brissotines  were  not  likely  to  ac- 
quire and  retain  an  extensive  popularity.  Their  chiefs, 
while  they  affected  to  lead  the  people,  and  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  contumelious  treatment  of 
those  above  them,  were  cold,  reserved,  and  haughty 
toward  those  with  whom  they  associated,  and  by  their 
conduct  laid  the  foundation  of  a  hatred  which  was 
fatal  to  thcmf. 

*   Brissot  A  Ions  Ics  Rt-publicaiiis.   Tracts,  p.  171. 

t   History  of  the  Brissotines,  by  Camilh"  Desmouliiis,  y.  10. 
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Roland. 
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party. 


Conduct  of 
the  Emperor. 


Robespierre  and  his  party  appeared  to  have  no 
centre  or  place  of  pecuUar  resort  and  private  union ; 
but  the  Brissotines  regularly  assembled  and  held  their 
consultations  at  the  house  of  Roland  de  la  Platiere, 
whose  wife  was  the  real,  and  not  disavowed,  leader  of 
their  conclave.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  tradesman, 
endowed  with  a  considerable  portion  of  acquired  know- 
ledge, and,  as  a  writer,  mistress  of  a  vigorous  and  ener- 
getic style ;  bold,  active,  and  turbulent,  the  inspirer  and 
ruler  of  her  husband,  who  was,  by  four-and-twenty 
years,  her  senior.  She  aspired  to  be  leader  of  a  poli- 
tical party ;  and  the  wife  of  Condorcet,  the  mistress  of 
Louvet,  and  the  mother  of  Petion,  thought  they  ac- 
quired importance  by  becoming  her  associates.  To  be 
eminently  favoured  by  her,  the  chief  thing  necessary 
was,  to  hate  and  despise  the  court  and  courtiers,  and 
to  profess  extreme  republican  opinions*. 

There  was  a  third  party,  destined  rather  to  be  the 
sport  and  sacrifice  of  the  other  two,  than  to  make  them- 
selves useful  or  even  conspicuous;  these  were  such 
men  as  Barnave,  Lameth,  and  Lafayette,  who,  having 
given  impulse  to  the  revolution,  promoted  its  excesses, 
and  triumphed  in  the  destruction  of  the  nobility  and 
the  church,  thought  they  could  arrest  the  career  of 
destruction,  and  give  solidity  to  the  phantom  they  had 
raised, — an  unprotected,  powerless,  or,  as  they  called  it, 
a  constitutional  monarchy.  To  this  party  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  might  possibly  have  joined  himself.  He 
had  professed  his  regard  for  the  King,  and  lamented 
that  his  conduct  was  misrepresented ;  he  appeared  at 
the  levee ;  but  the  King's  friends,  unapprised  of  his 
views,  and  suspicious  of  his  intentions,  treated  him 
with  indignity  and  violence,  and  compelled  him  to  re- 
tire, inflamed  with  sentiments  of  redoubled  hostility 
and  vengeancef. 

It  seemed  difficult  to  find  a  pretext  for  war.  The 
Emperor  had  ceased  all  offensive  movements,  received 
M.  De  Noailles  as  ambassador,  and  permitted  the  tri- 


•  CEuvres  de  Madame  Roland,  torn.  ii.     Dumont's  Souvenirs  sur  Mirabeau, 
&c.  p.  276. 

t  Bertrand's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  310. 
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coloured  flag  to  be  displayed  in  his  harbours ;  but  occa-     l^^ih 
sioii  to  quarrel  soon  arose.    In  a  dispatch  to  the  French 


ambassador,  Prince  Kaunitz,  the  Austrian  prime  minis-        i79i, 
ter,  stated  that  the  elector  of  Treves  was  disposed  to  Prj^cp'' 
place  the  emigrants  in  his  dominions  under  regulations  Kaunitz's 
satisfactory  to  France,  and  claimed  the  Emperor's  aid  thc^FnlicU 
in  maintaining  the  peace  and  security  of  his  electorate,  minister. 
Although   convinced  of   the  good    intentions  of   the 
Most  Christian  King,  and  that  it  was  not  the  interest 
of  France   to  provoke   hostilities,  the  Emperor,  con- 
sidering the  state  of  the  French  government  and  the 
want    of  subordination    of  powers,   especially  in  the 
provinces  and  municipalities,  felt  himself  obliged  to 
order  Marshal  Bender  to  afford  to  the  Elector  speedy 
and  efficacious  succours,  in  case  of  attack  or  immi- 
nent danger  of  invasion. 

With  this  paper,  the  Kinff  sent  a  messaj^e  to  the  Communi- 

T  .  .  ~  cated  to  the 

Assembly,  declaring  his  astonishment  at  the  language  Assembly. 
of  the  Austrian  minister;  the  Emperor  might  have 
been  deceived  by  the  Elector  of  Treves ;  and  the  King 
had  written  to  him,  renewing  the  requisition  for  dis- 
persing the  emigrant  forces,  and  declaring  that,  unless 
that  were  done  by  a  time  fixed,  he  should  propose  to 
the  National  Assembly  to  compel  it  by  force  of  arms*. 
The  letter  was  heard  with  unbounded  applause,  and 
the   papers   referred    to    the    diplomatic    committee. 
While  the  report  was  preparing,  the  Assembly  was        1792. 
authentically   informed  of  the  complete  expulsion  of  i^^-  *'''\- 
the  emigrants  from  the  electorate  of  Treves :  but  still  expdicii  Tiom 
the  demagogues,  affecting  to  see  danger  to  the  consti-  '^'■^^■'^^• 
tution,  made  decrees  and  swore  oaths  for  its  mainte-  ]4t]i. 
nance,  and  laws  of  increased  rigour  against  the  emi- 
grants.    On  the  motion  of  Condorcct,  an  address  to  '25th. 
the  King  was  voted,  recapitulating  divers  instances  of  Em^'^e^ro""  ^'^^ 
the  Emperor's  misconduct,  and  requiring  that  he  should 
declare  whether  he  intended  to  live  in  peace  and  good 
understanding,  and  renounce  all  treaties  and  conven- 
tions directed  against  the  sovereignty,  independence, 
and  safety  of  the  nation  ;   full  and  entire  satisfaction 

•  See  those  documents  in  Ilivington's   Annual    lletrisler  for  1792,  part  ii. 
p.  '209. 
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on  these  points  was  to  be  demanded  ;  silence  or  an 
evasive  answer  to  be  considered  a  declaration  of  war. 
The  King,  although  he  deemed  that  this  address,  in 
the  form  of  a  decree,  trenched  on  his  constitutional 
prerogative  of  maintaining  political  relations  and  con- 
ducting negotiations,  informed  the  Assembly  that  he 
had  already  demanded  of  the  Emperor  a  positive  ex- 
planation of  the  principal  articles  they  adverted  to,  and 
M.  De  Noailles  had  obtained  from  Prince  Kaunitz  an 
answer  which  promised  to  obviate  the  principal  grounds 
of  complaint. 

On  the  points  in  dispute,  the  Count  de  Goltz,  the 
Prussian  charge  d'affaires  at  Paris,  declared  that  an 
invasion  of  the  territory  of  the  empire  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  whole  Ger- 
manic body;  and  consequently  his  Prussian  Majesty, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Emperor,  would  oppose  it  with 
all  his  forces,  in  conformity  with  a  treaty  signed  at 
Berlin  by  the  two  potentates. 

The  Emperor  discouraged  all  warlike  councils,  and 
expressly  disapproved  of  the  preparations  which,  by 
the  advice  and  with  the  promised  support  of  the  Em- 
press of  Russia,  the  King  of  Sweden  was  making 
against  France.  His  policy  was  untainted  with  mean- 
ness or  timidity ;  but  his  beneficial  influence  was  pre- 
vented by  his  death,  which  ensued  after  a  very  short 
illness.  A  suspicion  of  poison  was  entertained;  but 
his  decease  is  ascribed  to  his  own  indiscretion  in  the 
excessive  use  of  exciting  medicaments*. 

Soon  after  the  Emperor's  demise,  a  more  active 
enemy  to  France  was  removed.  Gustavus  the  Third, 
a  prince  of  high  principles  and  enthusiastic  disposition, 
had  seen  with  indignation  the  progress  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  sympathized  in  the  sufferings  of  the  Royal 
Family.  The  Empress  of  Russia  participating  in  his 
sentiments,  they  had  prepared  for  active  co-operation 
with  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  if  the  con- 
ference at  Mantua  had  produced  an  armed  confederacy. 

*  All  these  transactions  are  detailed  from  the  debates  and  the  state  papers, 
which  may  be  found  in  Rivington's  Annual  Register  1792,  part  ii  For  a  full 
account  of  Leopold's  illness,  death,  and  character,  see  Memoires  d'un  Homme 
d'Etat,  tome  i.  p.  251  to  260. 
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Catherine  openly  and  ostentatiously  protected  and  en-      Px\ui 
couraged  the  emigrants,  sent  avowed  ministers  to  re- 


present  them  at  Coblentz,  and  entered  into  a  close        1791. 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance,  by  a  treaty  signed  at  ^^^-  ^^■ 
Drottingliolm,  which  had  secret  articles  relating  to  the 
affairs  of  France.     The  object  was  to  effect  a  counter- 
revolution, both  for  the  sake  of  the  oppressed  King, 
and  the  general  good  of  Europe ;  but  both  Sovereigns 
fell  into  the  general  mistake,  of  supposing  the  revolu- 
tion to  be  a  mere  insurrection,  which  a  shew  of  deter- 
mination and  a  few  acts  of  vigour  would  be  sufficient 
to  repress.     While  arranging  his  plans,  and  preparing 
for  their  execution,  the  days  of  Gustavus  were  termi- 
nated by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  named  Ankaarstrom,        1792. 
at  a  masked  ball  in  his  own  palace*.     His  successor  JJlJ^llg/of 
was  an  infant ;  and  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Sudermania,  Gustavus. 
the  legal  regent,  determined  on  and  preserved  a  strict 
neutrality. 

The  murdered  King  survived  his  wound  twelve  29tii. 
days,  and,  in  the  course  of  that  dreadful  interval,  said.  Honours  paid 

-f     ,         ,  '    ,.,  ,  .  -f-,    .  .,,  p  to  the  assassin. 

"  1  should  like  to  know  what  Urissot  will  say  01  my 
"  death."  Perhaps,  even  the  bad  opinion  he  enter- 
tained of  the  French  would  not  have  led  him  to  an- 
ticipate the  fact,  that  his  murderer  would  be  revered 
in  Paris  as  a  hero,  almost  a  demi-god ;  his  name  al- 
ways mentioned  with  enthusiasm,  and  his  bust  placed 
in  the  hall  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  next  totliat  of  13rutus-|". 

At  the  period  in  which  these  events  took  place.  Changes  of 
Brissot  succeeded  in  supplanting  the  existing  admi- 
nistration, lie  procured  a  decree  of  accusation  against  ^^^^ch  10. 
De  Lessart,  who,  without  being  allowed  a  hearing,  was 
sent  to  prison  at  Orleans,  and  soon  afterwards  mur- 
dered;}:.  Bertrand  de  j\Ioleville  had  the  benefit  of  a 
hearing ;  he  was  doubly  fortunate,  in  escaping  im- 
prisonment and  from  his  country.  The  other  minis- 
ters were  dismissed,  or  terrified  into  resignation ;  and 
the  King,  in  despair,  yielded  to  the  will  of  his  rulers, 

*   Spc  vol.  iii.  p.  202. 

t  Histories  and  Journals,  and  particularly  Memoires  d'un  Homme  d'Ktat, 
toine  i.  pp.  159, 163,  275  ;  Bertrand's  Annals,  "vol.  vi.  p.  39  ;  Bouille's  Memoii-s, 
p.  4(j5. 

X  For  an  account  of  the  base  and  infamous  conduct  of  Brissot  in  this  trans- 
action, .see  Duniont,  Souvenirs  sur  Mirabeau,  etc.  p.  203. 
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and  formed  an  entire  new  administration.  Dumouriez, 
who  had  shewn  bravery  and  conduct  in  the  field,  skill 
in  some  minor  diplomatic  employments,  and  ability  as 
a  writer,  was  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  The  war 
department  was  entrusted  to  Degraves.  Lacoste,  Du- 
ranton,  and  Claviere,  were  appointed  to  the  marine, 
the  law,  and  the  treasury  ;  and  the  list  was  completed 
by  making  Roland  minister  of  the  interior,  or  home 
department.  This  junto  was  aptly  termed  the  Jacobin 
administration.  Dumouriez  and  Degraves  gave  a 
public  pledge  of  their  intentions,  by  repairing,  imme- 
diately on  their  nomination,  to  the  Jacobin  Club,  where 
Dumouriez  made  an  harangue  from  the  tribune,  with 
a  red  woollen  cap,  a  newly  adopted  emblem  of  sedition, 
on  his  head*. 

War  was  now  inevitable :  the  press,  supplied  and 
directed  by  the  new  government,  was  continually  em- 
ployed in  rendering  an  accommodation  or  explanation 
T^dth  the  successor  of  Leopold  impossible.  They  re- 
quired a  clear  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  his  in- 
tentions. His  minister  answered,  that  his  Majesty 
intended  in  all  respects  to  follow  the  pohcy  of  his  pre- 
decessor. As  the  basis  of  a  permanent  good  under- 
standing, he  required  satisfaction  to  the  Princes  whose  . 
possessions  had  been  seized,  and  to  the  Pope ;  and 
such  measures  with  respect  to  the  government  of 
France  as  should  be  adequate  to  repress  those  pro- 
ceedings which  gave  disquiet  to  other  nations.  This 
answer,  and  the  dispatches  in  general,  were  treated  as 
evasive,  and  submitted,  without  discrimination,  to  the 
Assembly,  and  through  them  to  the  press. ^  These  dis- 
closures occasioned  a  series  of  intemperate  reflections 
on  the  conduct  and  sentiments  of  the  new  sovereign. 
He  was  peremptorily  required  to  reduce  the  number 
of  his  troops  in  the  provinces,  and  at  the  same  time 
impetuously  pressed  for  answers  ;  and,  these  measures 
being  perseveriugly  pursued,  the  French  ministers 
found  themselves,  in  a  month  after  their  nomination, 
enabled  to  make  a  declaration  of  war  popular,  and  to 

*  B(.'rtrand'.s  Annals,  vol.  vi.  p.  11  ;  Dumont,  Souvenirs  sur  Mirabcau,  etc, 
p.  26G. 
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impress  their  adherents  with  an  opinion  of  its  being      lxjuh 

necessary*. 

The  speech  made  by  the  King,  in  recommending  1791. 
it  to  the  Assembly,  was  received  with  applause ;  and,  ^'^^'^' 
in  the  same  evening,  war  was  declared  against  the 
King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing the  dispatch  of  Count  Goltz,  Prussia  was  not  men- 
tioned. The  decree  was  opposed  in  a  speech  by  one 
member,  M.  Bequet,  only ;  and  no  more  than  six  di- 
vided against  it.  The  debate  was  more  distinguished 
by  violence  than  vigour  ;  and  one  member,  Merlin  de 
Thionville,  disclosed  the  real  views  of  his  party,  by 
recommending  that  their  declaration  should  be  war 
with  kings — peace  with  nationsf. 


*  See  the  state  papers  in  Rivingtoii's  Annual  Register  for  1792,  part  ii.  p. 
'233  to  242. 

t  Histories;  M^^moires  d'un  Homme  d'fetat,  tome  i.  p.  159  to  340.  The 
private  intrigues  and  diploniatir  forms  wliich  led  to  this  conclusion,  are  amjjly 
detiiilcd  in  the  authority  last  quoted,  and  arc  highly  deserving  of  attention. 
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However  justly  the  proceedings  in  France  miglit      t^xxiv 
be  censured  and  dreaded  by  the  judicious,  tJiey  had,        " 
in  England,  many  warm  admirers  and  assiduous  imi-        1791. 
tators.     Numerous  were  the  publications  in  which  all  '^rajisaction'* 
the  revolutionary  acts  were   palliated,  justified,  and  piaiuUd  in 
even  extolled;   and  our  own  institutions,  in  church  *'"°^''^'"^- 
and  state,  the  crown  not  excepted,  were  decried  as 
oppressive  and  barbarous,  and  the  whole  system  de- 
voted to  destruction,  as  an  intolerable  nuisance. 

France  had  borrowed  both  the  form  and  the  name  clubs  fomud. 
of  clubs  from  this  country  ;  but  the  extent  to  which 
they  carried  them,  their  bold  claims  to  control  tlie 
legislature,  their  affiliations,  and  their  modes  of  cor- 
respondence, intitled  them  to  a  sort  of  originality,  and 
soon  found  partizans  and  imitators  among  us.  Some 
societies,  which,  before  the  French  revolution,  had  a 
tranquil  and  unobserved  existence,  now  pressed  for- 
ward into  conspicuous  notice ;  and  some,  of  more 
recent  formation,  established  themselves  upon  prin- 
ciples purely  French,  avowing  the  sentiments  and  emu- 
lating the  example  of  the  most  exaggerated  and  violent 
in  Paris.  IMention  has  already  been  made  of  the  Re- 
volution Society ;  of  its  proceedings  ;  of  the  sermon  by 
Dr.  Price,  and  its  consequences.  The  formation  and 
proceedings  of  other  bodies  ;  the  Constitutional  Society, 
tlie  London  Corresponding  Society,  and  the  Friends  of 
the  People,  will  require  notice  in  a  future  page.  Here 
it  may  suffice  to  observe,  that  they  all,  except  the 
Friends  of  the  People,  entered  into  correspondence 
with  the  Jacobin  Club  in  Paris ;  their  addresses  were 
cordially  received,  and  theu*  affiliation  proclaimed. 
This  easy  union  among  persons  who  had  apparently 
no  interest — certainly  no  national  or  religious  interest 
— in  common,  is  stated  to  be  a  portion  of  a  deep-laid 
conspiracy,  formed  in  secret  societies,  by  which  the 
overthrow  of  nobility  and  royalty,  of  church  establish- 
ments, and  of  Christianity  itself,  was  meditated  and 
prepared*. 

*  Barruel's  History  of  Jacobinism  ;  Robinson's  Proofs  of  a  Conspiracy; 
Rivington's  Annual  Register,  1791,1792,  p.  215  to  223,  and  the  authorities  there 
cited;  also  Lord  Orford's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  123. 
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It  happened,  unfortunately,  that  many  gentlemen, 
who  dissented  from  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  En- 
gland, and  particularly  those  of  the  class  called  Uni- 
tarians, had  been  most  forward  and  vehement  in  pro- 
fessing admiration  of  the  proceedings  in  France,  where 
their  welcome  gratulations  were  answered  by  undis- 
guised avowals  and  cordial  wishes.  An  association, 
formed  under  the  name  of  the  Unitarian  Society,  ar- 
dently and  explicitly  adopted  the  revolutionary  prin- 
ciple. Dr.  Priestley,  one  of  its  conspicuous  members, 
resided  at  Birmingham,  where  his  late  displays  in 
politics  had  created  many  enemies.  In  a  funeral  ser- 
mon on  Dr.  Price,  he  extolled  his  conduct,  boasted  of 
his  influence  in  the  French  revolution,  and  compared 
his  death  to  that  of  a  warrior  in  the  moment  of  victory. 
He  appeared  among  the  numerous  opponents  of  Mr. 
Burke,  and,  with  unnecessary  vehemence,  professed 
opinions  which  even  the  French  constitution  did  not 
sanction.  "  The  Americans,"  he  said,  "  had  set  a 
glorious  example  to  France  and  to  the  world.  They 
had  formed  a  completely  new  government,  on  the 
principles  of  equal  liberty  and  the  rights  of  men, 
'  without  nobles,'  as  Dr.  Price  said, '  without  bishops, 
'  and  without  a  king.'  If  arbitrary  princes  tremble 
at  these  great  examples,  let  the  people  rejoice. 
Princes  will  keep  within  bounds,  or  the  people  will 
be  encouraged  to  hope  that  their  deliverance  is  at 
hand.  There  will  still  be  religion,  and,  of  course, 
ministers  of  it ;  as  there  will  be  teachers  of  philo- 
sophy and  practitioners  in  medicine ;  but  it  will  no 
longer  be  the  concern  of  the  state.  There  will  be 
no  more  lord  bishops  or  archbishops,  with  the  titles 
and  powers  of  temporal  princes.  Every  man  will 
provide  religion  for  himself;  and  therefore  it  will 
be  such  as,  after  due  inquiry  and  examination,  he 
shall  think  to  be  founded  on  truth,  and  best  calcu- 
lated to  make  men  good  citizens,  good  friends,  and 
good  neighbours,  in  this  world,  as  well  as  to  fit  them 
for  another." — "  If  the  condition  of  other  nations," 
he  adds,  "  be  as  much  bettered  as  that  of  France  will 
"  probably  be,  by  her  improved  system  of  government, 
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"  this  great  crisis,  dreadful  as  it  appears  in  prospect,      P^xrv 
"  will  be  '  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished,' 


*'  and,  though  calamitous  to  many,  perhaps  to  many        mvi. 
"  innocent  persons,  will  be  eventually  most  glorious 
"  and  happy*." 

Expressing   such    sentiments,    and    knowing  the  Rovoimionary 
feelings  of  the  country  at  large,  and  of  Birmingham  J^i^,'"™'  iji"?" 
in  particular,  it  does  seem  astonishing  that  the  Doctor  nungiuim  au- 
should  propose,  on  the  next  return  of  the  anniversary,  """"^'*^  • 
to  celebrate  the  capture  of  the  Bastille  in  that  town. 
A  motion  to  that  effect  was  carried  in  the  Unitarian 
Society,   preparations   arranged,    and    advertisements 
issued  accordingly]*. 

The  sensation  occasioned  by  this  proceedinc^  was  Hand-biu 
highly  increased  by  a  hand-bill,  circulated  a  few  days 
before  the  festival,  in  which  the  enthusiasm  displayed 
in  the  attack  of  the  Bastille  was  extolled,  and  the 
French  were  most  strangely  lauded  for  the  generous 
humanity  that  taught  them  to  spare  the  lives  of  their 
oppressors.  The  people  were  exhorted  to  extinguish 
the  mean  prejudices  of  nations.  "  But  is  it  possible  to 
"  forget,"  it  was  added,  "  that  your  own  Parliament  is 
"  venal,  your  ministers  hypocritical,  your  clergy  legal 
"  oppressors,  the  reigning  fjimily  extravagant,  the 
"  crown  of  a  certain  great  personage  becoming  every 
"  day  too  weighty  for  the  head  that  wears  it,  too 
"  weighty  for  the  people  that  gave  it.  Your  taxes 
"  partial  and  oppressive ;  your  representation  a  cruel 
"  insult  upon  the  sacred  rights  of  property,  religion, 
"  and  freedom.  But,  on  the  fourteenth  of  this  month, 
"  prove  to  the  sycophants  of  the  day  that  you  rever- 
"  ence  the  olive  branch,  that  you  will  sacrifice  to  public 
"  tranquillity,  till  the  majorit}  shall  exclaim — '  The 
"  '  peace  of  slavery  is  worse  than  the  war  of  freedom  ;' 
"  of  that  day  let  tyrants  beware."  These  bills,  in 
small  number,  were  exhibited  at  a  public  house ;  a 
counter  declaration  was  immediately  prepared,  in  Avhich  J^'y  u- 
the  incendiary  assertions  were  termed  no  less  false  and 

•  Letters  to  the  Right   Hon.   Ednmnd  Buiko,  Birniingham,  17;)1,  pp.  39 — 
148—151. 

t  Tomline's  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  ii.  p.   118;   Hiviiigtou's  Ann.  Reg.  1792,  p.  310. 
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factious  than  the  wretch  who  proposed  them ;  and  a 
reward  of  one  hundred  guineas  was  offered,  on  convic- 
tion of  the  writer,  printer,  pubhsher,  or  distributor. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  a  commemoration,  utterly  uncalled  for, 
and  portending  evil  consequences,  would  have  been 
forborne  ;  but,  after  some  doubt  had  been  felt  on  the 
subject,  the  promoters  of  the  meeting  contented  them- 
selves with  declaring  their  entire  disapprobation  of  the 
hand-bill,  and  their  ignorance  of  the  author.  Sensible 
themselves,  they  said,  of  the  advantage  of  a  free  govern- 
ment, they  rejoiced  in  the  extension  of  hberty  to  their 
neighbours ;  but  they  asserted  their  own  firm  attach- 
ment to  our  constitution,  vested  in  the  three  estates  of 


King,  Lords,  and  Commons. 


Considering  what  had 


I4tb. 


before  been  written  and  said  by  these  persons,  no  great 
confidence  was  reposed  in  the  sincerity  of  this  apj)eal, 
nor  could  any  justification  be  offered  of  those  who 
thought  it  sufficient  to  abstain  from  doing  evil  them- 
selves, although  they  ought  to  have  foreseen  that  evil 
done  by  others  would  be  the  probable  result  of  their 
acts. 

On  the  appointed  day,  a  crowd  surrounded  the 
door  of  the  hotel  where  the  dinner  was  prepared,  and 
the  company,  consisting  of  eighty-one  gentlemen,  en- 
tered amidst  hisses  and  other  marks  of  disapprobation. 
Toward  evening,  the  tumult  increased,  and  the  meet- 
ing broke  up  before  six  o'clock.  Soon  afterward,  the 
populace  demolished  the  windows  of  the  hotel ;  and, 
proceeding  from  one  outrage  to  another,  destroyed  two 
meeting  houses,  the  dwelling  of  Dr.  Priestley,  and  of 
several  other  persons  entertaining  similar  sentiments, 
both  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  The  civil  ma- 
gistrates could  not  disperse  or  check  the  rioters,  and 
these  unwarrantable  excesses  continued  at  intervals 
from  Thursday  to  Sunday  evening. 

Dr.  Priestley  lost,  in  this  convulsion,  beside  his 
household  property,  a  valuable  library  and  philoso- 
phical apparatus,  and  manuscripts  which  the  labours  of 
his  remaining  life  could  not  be  expected  to  restore. 
At  his  house,  as  at  those  of  other  sufferers,  brutal  in- 
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toxication  rendered  some  of  the  mob  victims  of  their      lxxiy 

own  delinquency.     The  town  prison  and  that  of  the  '__ 

court  of  requests  were  thrown  open;  magisterial  au-        1791. 
thority  was  unregarded;    remonstrance  was  drowned  J^Jiijuct^'of^i^e 
by  clamour ;  and,  in  one  instance,  an  oifer  of  one  hun-  rioters. 
dred  guineas,   if  a   party   would  desist   from  further 
mischief,   was  repelled,    with  cries   of "  no  bribery !" 
yet  they  levied  money,  and  received  orders  of  credit  on 
ale-houses,  of  which  they  amply  availed  themselves*. 
At  length,  three  troops  of  horse  arrived,  and  tranquil- 
lity was  restored. 

Beside  Dr.  Priestley,  and  the  proprietors  of  the 
meeting  houses,  the  principal  sufferers  were  eleven  in 
numberf,  all  Dissenters ;  their  losses,  at  what  they 
considered  a  mitigated  rate,  exceeded  thirty-five  thou- 
sand pounds. 

It  has  been  asserted,  by  the  sufferers  in  this  most 
disgraceful  riot,  that  their  religious,  and  not  their  po- 
litical, principles  excited  the  fury  of  the  mob,  and  the 
malice  of  those  who  impelled  them ;  the  clergy  were 
accused  of  a  guilty  participation  in  the  transactions, 
the  superior  gentry  of  influentially  encouraging  them, 
and  the  magistracy  of  a  degree  of  supineness,  amount- 
ing to  acquiescence;}: ;  but  of  these  charges,  no  proof 
was  ever  attempted ;  and,  in  an  investigation  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  was  never  suggested  that  such 
evidence  could  be  produced. 

As  the  assizes  were  very  near,  great  exertions  were  August  22. 
made  to  bring  the  offenders  to  punishment.     The  ma-  triiVc;  tb"  gnniy 
gistrates  of  Warwickshire  and  Worcestershire  assidu-  *"  justice. 
ously  pursued  the  inquiry,  aided  by  the  solicitor  of  the 

*  Mr.  Hutton  gives  this  account  of  one  transaction  : — "  About  tbree  o'clock, 
"  th(!y  approached  mc.  I  expostulated  with  them.  The)'  woulil  have  money. 
"  I  gave  them  all  I  had,  ev(Mi  to  a  single  halfpenny,  which  one  of  tliem  bad  the 
"  meanness  to  take.  They  wanted  more,  '  nor  would  they  submit  to  this  treat- 
"  '  ment,'  and  began  to  break  the  windows,  and  attempted  the  goods.  I  then 
"  liorrowed  all  I  instantly  could,  which  I  gave  them,  and  shook  a  hundred  black 
"  and  bard  hands.  '  We  will  have  some  drink.'  '  You  shall  have  what  you 
"  '  ple.xse,  if  you  will  not  injure  me.'  I  was  then  seized  by  the  collar  on  both 
"  sides,  and  hauled,  a  prisoner,  to  a  neighbouring  public  house,  where,  in  half 
"  an  hour,  I  found  an  ale-score  against  me  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
"  gallons." — Life,  p  250. 

t  Namely,  John  Taylor,  Esq.  Thomas  Russel,  Esq.  William  Piddock,  John 
Hiirwood,  Thomas  Hawkes,  —  Cox,  William  Russel,  I'^sq.  John  Ryland,  Esq. 
(Jeorge  Huiii|)hreys,  Esq.  Tbonuis  Huttun,  and  William  llutlon. 

X   llutton's  Life,  p.  234,  el  se(iq. 
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treasury,  an  eminent  counsel  from  London,  and  Mr. 
Bond,  well  known  as  an  active  and  intelligent  magis- 
trate of  Bow  Street ;  and,  by  royal  proclamation,  a 
reward  of  one  hundred  pounds  was  offered,  on  convic- 
tion of  the  instigators  and  principals. 

Fifteen  persons  were  apprehended,  and  prosecuted 
by  the  sohcitor  to  the  treasury.  After  an  animated 
and  impressive  charge  by  Mr.  Baron  Perryn,  true  bills 
were  returned  against  twelve  individuals.  The  trials 
occupied  two  days;  four  were  convicted,  of  whom 
three  were  executed  ;  the  other,  named  William  Hands, 
was  pardoned,  after  an  investigation,  carefully  con- 
ducted, which  proved  that  the  circumstances  produced 
at  the  trial  in  proof  of  his  guilt,  were,  in  reality,  his 
efforts  to  save  the  property  of  Mr.  Hyland. 

Actions  against  the  hundreds  in  Worcestershire 
and  Warwickshire,  for  compensation  to  the  sufferers, 
were  tried  in  the  ensuing  spring  :  the  claims  were  re- 
duced, in  the  former  county,  from  £7903  14s.  6d.  to 
£5504  13s.;  and  in  the  other,  from  £28,192,  to 
£21,456. 

At  first,  the  sufferers  by  this  unwarrantable  com- 
motion, by  a  public  advertisement,  acknowledged,  with 
gratitude,  the  conduct  of  members  of  the  established 
church,  who  had  exerted  themselves  in  defence  of  their 
persons  or  property,  and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, received  and  protected  many  families  who  were 
obliged  to  leave  their  own  habitations  ;  conduct  which 
they  justly  declared  to  be  the  more  meritorious,  as 
these  generous  protectors  exposed  themselves  to  danger 
from  a  lawless  mob,  who  wanted  only  a  pretence  for 
depredation. 

It  had  been  well  for  the  disturbed  community,  if 
the  spirit  thus  displayed  had  been  permitted  to  pre- 
vail ;  but  means  were  soon  taken  to  exasperate  angry 
feelings,  and  to  stimulate  revenge.  Narratives  were 
published  of  the  origin,  cause,  and  progress  of  the 
event,  in  which  no  topic  was  spared,  no  assertion  with- 
held, whether  it  could  be  proved  or  not,  which  could 
tend  to  vilify  the  church*,  or  criminate  the  magistracy : 

*  Without  multiplying  references,  see,  on  this  subject,  Dr.  Priestley's  Ap- 
peal to  the  Public,  p.  17,  and  part  ii.  preface,  p.  x. 
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it  was  even  stated  that  one  or  more  of  this  body  had      lxxiv 
encouraged,  excited,  and  rewarded  with  money  and        ^ 
hquor,  the  mob,  in  the  height  of  their  fury,  and  in  the        iryi. 
most  violent  of  their  excesses*.      A  paper  war  was 
commenced,  and  conducted  with  great  fierceness  ;  the 
pulpits  of  the  meeting  houses  resounded  with  procla- 
mations against  the  supposed  intolerance  of  the  church, 
and  rhymes  were  published  in  which  all  calumnies 
were  embodied  and  rendered  easy  to  the  popular  me- 
mory-j*. 

Great  indignation  was  expressed  at  the  law  pro- 
ceedings. The  criminal  cases  were  viewed  as  a  "  mere 
"  farce,  a  joke  upon  justice  J  ;"  the  civil  compensations 
were  decried  as  altogether  insufficient  and  unjust. 
With  respect  to  the  first,  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
one  complains  of  want  of  zeal  or  ability  in  the  advo- 
cates §,  or  of  partiality  in  the  judge;  the  blame  is 
thrown  on  the  witnesses  and  the  jury. 

On  the  compensations,  the  reflections  are  more 
specious.  The  parties  injured  could  not  obtain  satis- 
faction for  some  portion  of  their  loss.     Plate,  furniture, 

♦  Hutton's  Narrative,  in  his  Life,  p.  21'2. 

t  See  a  collection  of  them  in  the  AppeudLx  to  the  Account  of  the  Riots,  pub- 
lished at  Birmingham. 

+  Such  is  the  phrase  of  Mr.  Hutton ;  Life,  274. 

^  Far  from  exhibiting  a  deficiency  in  zeal,  the  learned  counsel  in  one  of  the 
cases  went  to  an  extreme,  for  which  no  parallel  occurs  since  the  Revolution. 
Three  prisoners  were  before  the  court,  and  the  learned  advocate  who  opened  the 
case  against  them,  after  asking  the  jury,  "  if  they  did  not  punish,  what  would  all 
"  Europe  say*!"  and  alfirming  that  "  if  they  did  not  convict,  they  were  enemies 
"  of  their  countrj',"  said,  "  Gentlemen,  I  have  told  yoii,  and  you  know  the  fact 
"  to  be  so,  that  Dr.  Priestley's  house  was  pulled  down  merely  because  he  was  a 
"  Dissenter ;  you  know  very  well  that  is  no  reason  at  all ;  Dr.  Priestley's  life  is 
"  irreproachable.  I  believe  he  would  not  have  escaped  with  life,  if  he  had 
"  staid  half  an  hour  longer.  Look  at  those  fellows;  what  a  pretty  exchange  it 
'■  would  be,  if  one  hundred  such  fellows  were  left  alive,  and  Dr.  Priestley  thrown 
"  into  tlie  lire !  If  you  do  not  convict  on  this  occasion,  and  there  should  be 
"  another  riot,  he  himself  will  be  burnt.  . .  Gentlemen,  another  fourteenth  of  July 
*'  will  come  next  year,  and  probably  there  will  be  the  same  reason  for  rejoicing 
"  over  the  French  constitution  that  there  is  this  year,  and  I  will  not  prevent  it.. . 
"  I  dislike  those  meetings  as  much  as  you  ;  I  should  not  choose  to  be  present  at 
"  them ;  but,  in  this  country,  I  would  have  men  dine  where  they  please  ;  and  if 
"  they  choose  to  dine  the  next  fourteenth  of  July,  which  I  hope  they  will  not, — 
"  but  if  they  do,  they  have  a  good  right  to  drink  bumper  toasts  and  get  drunk, 
"  if  they  please.  .  .And  if  you  do  not  convict  these  vagabond  fellows.  Dr.  Priest- 
"  ley  himself  will  be  burnt."  And  when  the  counsel  for  the  prisoners  afterward 
objected  to  an  observation  directed  against  them,  the  judge  said,  "  I  think  the 
"  learned  counsel  has  opened  it  very  properly." — Reports  of  the  Trials,  taken  in 
short-hand  by  Messrs.  Marsom  and  Ramsay;  printed  by  order  of  the  Committee 
of  Protestant  Dissenters  in  Birmingham  ;  published  by  John  Thompson,  Bir- 
mingham, and  Johnson,  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard,  London  ;  pp.  67,  68. 
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Lxxiv      pi'inted  books,  and  the  contents  of  the  cellar,  bear  a 

L_  price  which  may  be  estimated  ;  but  manuscripts,  mar- 

1791.  ginal  notes,  memorandums,  references  to  particular 
passages,  which  make  the  library  a  portion  of  the  man, 
and  connect  his  present  existence  with  his  by-gone 
years,  which  describe  the  progress  of  his  attainments, 
and  indicate  the  course  of  his  future  mental  pursuits, 
• — these  can  never  be  paid  for  in  money ;  and  what- 
ever sums  might  be  afforded  to  such  men  as  Dr. 
Priestley  and  Mr.  Hutton,  any  remuneration  they 
could  have  received  would  leave  them  impoverished 
in  the  dearest  treasure  of  their  minds,  destitute  of  the 
best  solace  of  their  age.  Yet  for  this  the  jury  could 
not  be  to  blame ;  they  were  not  awarding  damages 
against  a  wrong-doer,  who  could  be  made  to  pay  in 
proportion  to  the  wantonness  and  malignity  of  his  act ; 
but  they  were  assessing  the  innocent  inhabitants  of 
the  division  for  the  crime  of  a  lawless  rabble,  whom 
they  did  not  agitate,  and  could  not  control,  but  for 
whose  acts  the  law  made  them  responsible*. 

Still,  the  manner  in  which  these  causes  were  con- 
ducted, on  the  part  of  the  defendants,  at  the  assizes  at 
Warwick,  is  liable  to  just  reprehension.  In  defending 
the  inhabitants  of  the  hundreds  against  attempts  to 
advance  exaggerated  claims,  their  counsel  should  have 
shewn  a  strict  regard  to  equity  and  justice;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  defences  consisted  of  acrimonious 
party  attacks,  and  every  reduction  in  demand  was 
hailed  as  a  political  victory-j-. 
Dr.  Priestley  After  the  devastation  of  his  property.  Dr.  Priestley 

goes  to  London  retired  to  London,  where  he  made  considerable  efforts 
to  keep  up  the  feelings  which  the  oppression  he  la- 

*  In  relating  these  facts,  beside  the  Annual  Registers  and  periodical  works, 
and  Dr.  Tomline's  Life  of  Mr.  Pitt,  I  have  consulted  a  great  many  authorities  ; 
among  others,  An  authentic  Account  of  the  Riots  in  Birmingham,  Anonymous  ; 
Narrative  of  the  same,  by  Mr.  Hutton  ;  Thoughts  on  the  same,  by  Mr.  Burn  and 
Mr.  George  Rous ;  Appeal  to  the  Public,  by  Dr.  Priestley,  parts  i.  and  ii.  with  a 
copious  appendix  to  each,  including  Strictures  on  Mr.  Burn's  Thoughts,  and  the 
Trials  of  the  Rioters. 

t  So  much  was  the  public  mind  exasperated  on  the  subject,  that,  in  October 
1793,  the  officers,  appointed  to  collect  the  rate  made  for  paying  the  damages  re- 
covered, were  assailed  by  a  mob,  who  were  not  dispersed  until  the  riot  act  had 
been  read,  and  four  persons  wounded  by  the  discharge  of  lirc-anns. — llivingtou's 
Annual  Register  for  1793,     Chronicle,  p.  *43. 
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boiircd  under  was  calculated  to  excite.     He  wrote,       *^l^^^- 
from  time  to  time,  under  different  forms,  statements  of  __1S__1__ 


his  case,  and  animadversions  on  his  opponents.  He  i7yi. 
received  addresses  of  condolence  and  compliment  from 
various  congregations,  colleges,  and  meetings  of  Dis- 
senters. Condorcet  and  the  Jacobin  Club  in  Paris 
expressed  their  applause  and  their  sympathy  ;  and  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Legislature,  but 
declined  the  honour.  These  displays  interested  the 
public  but  little.  Dr.  Priestley  himself,  lost  in  the 
crowd  and  bustle  of  the  metropolitan  society,  gained 
only  momentary  notice,  and,  in  three  years,  after  a  Quits  England. 
farewell  sermon  at  Hackney,  he  retired  to  the  United 
States  of  America*,  and  returned  no  more. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer,  his  Royal  Highness  ^I'lriiagc  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  who  had  been  at  Berlin,  pursuing  Ymk. 
military  studies,  was,  with  the  approbation  of  the  King, 
united  in  marriage  with  Frederica  Charlotte  Ulrica        i7!)i. 
Catherine,  eldest  daughter  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  ^'^v  2V"''^ 
The  nuptial  ceremony  was  repeated  in  England,  and 
the  royal  couple  received  general  congratulations^. 

In  opening  the  session  of  Parliament,  the  King  ^'z^-- 
first  adverted  to  the  recent  marriage  in  his  family,  and  Meeting  of 
the  suitable  provision  which  he  trusted  would  be  made,  i^'^i'i'^"'^'"^- 
He  then  mentioned  the  treaty  of  peace  which  the 
Turks  had  effected  with  the  Emperor,  and  his  expec- 
tation of  a  speedy  arrangement  between  them  and 
Russia ;  and  he  hoped  for  a  speedy  and  fortunate  con- 
clusion of  the  war  in  India.  The  general  state  of 
affairs  in  Europe  warranted  some  reduction  in  our 
naval  and  military  establishments,  which,  with  the  in- 
crease of  the  revenue,  would  afford  means  of  relieving 
the  people  from  some  existing  taxes,  and  give  addi- 
tional efficacy  to  the  plan  for  diminishing  the  national 
debt.  He  relied  on  their  exertions  to  encourage  a 
spirit  of  useful  industry,  confirm  and  increase  a  steady 
and  zealous  attachment  to  that  constitution  which 
long  experience  had  shewn  to  unite  the  inestimable 
blessings  of  liberty  and  order,  and  to  which,  under  the 

•  1794. 

t  Kivington's  Annual  Ucgister,  l/'Jl,  vp.  10*,  4-2*,  4»',  52'. 
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favour   of  Providence,  all  our   other 
principally  to  be  ascribed. 

In  the  upper  House,  the  address  was  carried  with- 
out a  division. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Grey  proposed  an 
amendment,  expressing  disapprobation  of  the  pro- 
tracted war  in  India,  and  regretting  that  the  hopes  on 
that  subject,  held  out  by  his  Majesty  at  the  opening  of 
the  last  session,  were  not  yet  realized. 

In  a  desultory  debate  on  this  amendment,  all  the 
topics  of  the  King's  speech  were  treated  on,  and  the 
war  in  India  and  the  armament  against  Russia  were 
made  the  grounds  of  subsequent  motions.  The  principal 
subject,  applicable  to  the  speech  itself,  was  an  objec- 
tion made  by  Mr.  Grey  to  a  recommendation  from  the 
throne  to  repeal  taxes.  It  was  exclusively  the  privi- 
lege of  the  House  of  Commons  to  originate  measures 
for  imposing  or  removing  public  burthens.  By  the 
King's  speech,  they  were  placed  in  an  invidious  posi- 
tion :  should  they  reduce  the  taxes,  they  would  be  said 
to  act  under  dictation ;  should  they  find  such  a  measure 
inconsistent  with  their  duty,  they  might  be  reproached 
with  counteracting  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the 
sovereign. 

Mr.  Fox,  supporting  this  argument,  recommended 
a  strict  adherence  to  the  principles  of  that  constitution 
on  which  so  many  well-deserved  encomiums  had  been 
made — encomiums  to  which  he  most  cheerfully  sub- 
scribed, when  they  were  not  introduced  indirectly  and 
unfairly,  to  create  prejudice  against  other  countries, 
or  to  convey  censure  on  other  persons. 

To  this  objection,  the  obvious  answer  was  given 
by  Mr.  Pitt.  Had  his  Majesty  specified  any  particular 
amount  of  taxes  to  be  given  up,  or  any  mode  of  reduc- 
tion, there  might  have  been  ground  of  jealousy ;  but 
he  had  merely  suggested  a  confidence  in  the  judgment 
and  benevolence  of  the  House. 

The  amendment  was  negatived*. 

On  the  motion  for  an  address,  as  well  as  on  a  sub- 
sequent day,  when  Major  Maitland  required  certain 
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papers,  many  reflections  on  the  war  in  India  were      f^xxfv 
made ;  and  it  should  be  recollected  that,  at  the  time,  _^^^_J_ 


nothing,  subsequent  to  Earl   Cornwallis's   retreat  to        1792. 
Bangalore,  was  known.     INIr.  Grey  could  see  no  cause 
for  joy  or  approbation,  unless  retreats  were  to  be  con- 
sidered as  victories,  miscarriages  as  success. 

The  hopes  that  the  war  might  speedily  be  brought  Mr.  Fox. 
to  an  honourable  conclusion  were  of  the  less  value, 
Mr.  Fox  observed,  from  having  been  held  out  last  year 
and  not  fulfilled :  "  L'on  desespere,  quand  on  espere 
"  toujours."  He  cautioned  the  House  against  too 
hasty  expressions  of  approbation.  For  the  victory  at 
Camden,  the  thanks  of  the  House  were  voted  to  Lord 
Cornwallis,  and  fortunately  arrived  in  sufficient  time 
not  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  an  American  general. 

]\Ir.  Pitt  observed,  that  were  Mr.  Fox's  position  Mr.  Pitt, 
just,  that,  pending  a  war,  success  or  failure  was  not  a 
proper  subject  either  of  approbation  or  blame,  INIarl- 
borough  would  not  have  received  the  thanks  of  his 
country  after  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  or  Rodney  after 
the  glorious  twelfth  of  April.  He  did  not  recollect 
that  Mr.  Fox  had  used  the  same  arguments  when 
thanks  were  voted  to  a  near  friend  and  connexion  of  his 
own — to  Admiral  Keppel  for  the  2Tth  of  July. 

ISIajor  IMaitland  said  the  war  was  pernicious  in  its 
tendency,  and  fatal  in  its  effect.  We  had  no  longer 
the  recovery  of  tranquillity  in  our  own  hands,  but  were 
wholly  in  the  power  of  allies,  whose  sole  object  was 
rapine  and  plunder ;  who  were  equally  desirous  to 
enrich  themselves  and  to  obtain  benefit  from  our  wealth 
and  the  pillage  of  the  enemy. 

jNIany  reflections  were  made  against  Lord  C*orn-  Mr.  rrmuis. 
wallis,  both  as  a  warrior  and  a  negotiator;  and,  in 
enforcing  them,  Mr.  Francis  asserted  that  the  noble 
liord,  with  a  force  sufficient  to  conquer  twenty  Tippoos, 
had  taken  an  Indian  fort,  beaten  an  Indian  chief,  and 
then  been  compelled  to  burst  his  cannon,  destroy  his 
military  stores,  abandon  his  camp,  and  retire  to  save 
his  whole  army  from  perishing  by  famine.  He  be- 
stowed no  less  censure  on  General  Abercromby.  A 
loan  had  been  pronused  to  the  Mahrattas.     "  A  loan !" 
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he  exclaimed  ;  "  it  might  as  well  have  been  called  by 
"  its  proper  name — a  gift.  I  should  like  to  see  a  note 
"  of  hand  from  Purseram  Bow,  or  a  bond  and  judgment 
"  executed  by  Hurry  Punt.  I  should  as  much  expect 
"  to  be  paid  by  a  highwayman,  who  had  robbed  me  on 
"  Hounslow  Heath  and  promised  to  refund  whenever 
"  he  was  in  cash.  The  uniform  practice  of  the  Mah- 
"  rattas  is  to  take  all  they  can  get,  and  to  quarrel  for 
"  the  rest." 

To  these  observations,  only  general  answers  could 
be  applied. 

Sir  James  Murray  and  Mr.  Dundas  vindicated  the 
character  of  General  Abercromby  and  Lord  Corn wal  lis ; 
and,  in  conclusion,  some  of  the  papers  were  ordered, 
others  withheld ;  no  division  appears. 

In  pursuance  of  a  promise  made  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session,  papers  relating  to  the  negotiation 
with  Russia  were  submitted  to  Parliament*,  and  occa- 
sioned several  debates  in  both  Houses. 

Earl  Fitzwilliam,  complaining  of  the  insufficiency 
of  the  documents,  proposed  resolutions,  asserting,  as 
uncontroverted  facts,  that  the  Empress  had  been  un- 
justly attacked  and  provoked,  and  our  negotiations, 
although  enforced  by  the  weight  of  a  great  naval 
armament,  had  produced  no  eifect,  but  that  of  extend- 
ing the  calamities  of  war  for  two  unnecessary  and 
destructive  campaigns,  exposing  our  honour,  cramping 
the  extent  and  endangering  the  safety  of  our  com- 
merce. 

The  debate  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  speech  of 
great  eloquence,  information,  and  wit,  from  the  Earl 
of  Guildford.  The  motion  was  lostf.  In  this  dis- 
cussion, as  in  those  which  afterward  took  place  on  the 
same  subject,  many  able  speeches  were  delivered,  and 
many  sound  political  truths  enforced  ;  but,  as  no  error 
was  to  be  remedied,  nor  any  prospective  advantage  in- 
dicated, little  interest  attaches  to  the  details  ;  but  some 
occasional  incidents  and  observations  are  selected. 


•  See  the  titles  of  some  papers,  and  others  in  substance,  Journals,  vol.  xxvii. 
pp.  20— 3IS7. 
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Mr.  Grey,  in  moving  for  additional  papers,  censured      lxx^v 
the  confidence  pending  negotiations,  and  confidence  ___1_J_ 
after  their  conclusion,  by  which  the  minister  appeared        1792. 
to  have  gained  from  the  House  a  general  indemnity.  ^'^'^^^• 
To  this  reproach,  Mr.  Pitt,  without  derogating  from  Mr.  Pitt, 
the  acknowledged  rights  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
maintained  that,  if  ministers  were  to  publish  all  their 
information,  they  might,  by  disclosures  relating  to  dif- 
ferent states,  effect  the  dissolution  of  all  alliances,  and 
the  irreparable  destruction  of  all  treaties.     If  a  reason- 
able degree  of  confidence  were  not  reposed  in  them, 
there  could  be  no  regular  government;  every  thing 
would  be  left  to  the  will  of  individuals,  and  the  name 
of  method  would  be  given  to  anarchy  and  confusion. 

The  motion  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority*. 

On  a  motion  by  Lord  Porchester,  blaming  mini-  '2rtii. 
sters  for  continuing  the  preparation  of  a  naval  force 
after  they  had  determined  not  to  employ  it,  but  to 
accept  the  conditions  oflfered  by  the  court  of  Peters- 
burgh,  Earl  Stanhope  took  occasion  to  point  out  the 
advantages  of  an  alliance  with  France.  They  de- 
rived from  us  all  that  was  excellent  in  their  constitution, 
all  tliat  tended  to  give  freedom,  happiness,  and  security. 
They  had  felt  a  growing  attachment  to  this  country ; 
and  with  them  the  name  of  an  Englishman  was  become 
po})ular.  By  cultivating  this  friendship,  we  might 
preserve  the  balance  of  Europe,  and  awe  neighbouring 
states  from  projects  of  aggrandizement  and  ambition. 

These  unfounded  assertions  would  by   themselves  opposed  by 
have  claimed  little  notice ;  but  Lord  Grenville,  in  a  LordGioiiviiic 
general  opposition  to  the  motion,  described  the  ambi- 
tious  efibrts   of   liussia   to   drive   the   Turks    out   of 
Europe,  and,  making  herself  mistress  of  the  Black  Sea, 
to    become  a  formidable   naval   power.     To   the  fa- 
vour of  this  country  she  owed  her  weight   as  a  mari- 
time state ;  the  return  she  had  made  during  the  last 
war,  was  too  well  known ;    and  the   I>ord  Chancellor  Lord  chancei- 
displayed    the    low   policy  which  had    disgraced   the  '*''^" 
cabinet  of  France  toward  the  Turks  even  since  the 
reign  of  Francis  the  First. 

•  235  to  120. 
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A  contest,  maintained  with  greater  ability,  took 
place  on  a  motion  by  Mr.  Whitbread,  for  resolutions 
declaring  that  ministers  had  been  guilty  of  gross  mis- 
conduct. The  mover  expressed  great  indignation  at 
the  absurd  and  ridiculous  purpose  for  which  the  money 
of  his  constituents  had  been  extorted  from  them,  and 
the  degradation  to  which  the  British  name  had  been 
reduced.  In  the  late  dispute,  there  was,  in  the  con- 
duct of  ministers,  something  of  the  gigantic  —  an 
appearance  of  menace  and  greatness ;  but,  as  they 
had  stalked  into  the  business  giants,  they  had  slunk 
out,  the  merest  pigmies  that  ever  disgraced  a  po- 
litical theatre.  He  contrasted  with  that  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  who,  when  thwarted 
in  the  execution  of  his  project,  true  to  his  principles, 
and  regardless  of  the  emoluments  of  office  or  the  fasci- 
nation of  power,  departed  from  a  situation  which  he 
thought  he  could  no  longer  fill  with  honour  to  himself 
or  advantage  to  his  country.  But  the  minister  had 
made  a  comparison  between  his  opinion  and  his  place, 
and  elected  the  latter,  sacrificing  to  a  momentary  po- 
pularity the  conviction  of  his  own  mind — to  his  love 
of  power,  the  approbation  of  his  own  understand- 
ing. 

The  cause  of  government  was  first  defended  by 
the  honourable  Robert  Banks  Jenkinson,  in  a  maiden 
speech,  which,  as  Mr.  Sheridan  truly  observed,  gave 
more  than  a  promise  of  senatorial  eminence.  He  dis- 
played our  necessity  for  maintaining  continental  con- 
nexions ;  to  keep  Holland,  our  natural  ally,  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  France,  our  natural  rival. 
The  Turks  might  be  termed  the  agressors,  as  they  had 
first  commenced  active  hostilities  ;  but,  considering 
the  strong  provocations  on  the  part  of  Russia,  the 
justice  and  propriety  of  their  conduct  could  not  be 
disputed.  He  then  reviewed  the  conduct  of  the  Em- 
press, in  obtaining  the  Crimea  ;  in  promoting  a  rebel- 
lion in  Egypt ;  in  laying  claim  to  Bessarabia,  Walla- 
chia,  and  Moldavia ;  and  the  repeated  concessions  to 
which  she  compelled  the  Turks  to  agree,  until  at  last 
war  had  become  unavoidable  for  the  preservation  of 
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their  dominions  in  Europe  :  such  circumstances  justi-      i^^xK- 
ficd  all  the  proceedings  of  government.  ' 

Mr.  Grey  repeated  an  old  observation  on  the  unim-  i7'ji. 
portance  of  the  balance  of  power  to  the  poor  tenant  ^^'^-  ^""^y- 
of  a  thatched  cottage.  Ministers  had  begun  with  ar- 
rogance and  injustice,  and  concluded  by  pusillanimity 
and  meanness.  The  Empress  derided  our  pretensions 
and  menaces,  and  the  Turks,  whom  we  affected  to 
support,  but  afterward  betrayed,  had  given  the  highest 
proof  of  their  abhorrence  and  contempt  of  our  conduct. 
He  had  procured,  as  the  best  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, a  copy  of  the  Grand  Vizier's  answer  to  Sir  Robert 
Ainslie,  our  ambassador  at  Constantinople  ;  and  he 
proceeded  to  read  this  supposed  document,  which  was 
a  general  and  vapid  declamation  against  Christians  in 
general,  and  the  English  in  particular;  against  the 
Christian  religion  and  its  Founder,  and  against  all 
ministers  of  European  sovereigns,  and  especially  Mr. 
Pitt.  In  the  most  lofty  terms  he  declined  our  friend- 
ship, and  disa^•owed  all  connexion  with  us. 

An  adjournment  of  the  debate  having  taken  place,  Mr.  ^^'■-  ^  '"• 
Pitt,  on  the  subject  of  this  apocryphal  rant,  observed, 
that  it  had  been  introduced  without  a  date  either  of 
time  or  place,  without  a  statement  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  by  whom  written,  or  for  what  purpose.  He 
had  made  diligent  inquiry  at  the  proper  offices ;  but, 
although  he  could  not  find  a  trace  of  any  such  letter, 
he  had  found  two  or  three  recent  addresses  from  the 
Ottoman  Court,  expressed  in  terms  directly  the  reverse 
of  those  used  in  the  paper  produced. 

It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  conceive  how  such  a  paper 
could  be  presented  to  the  attention  of  Parliament  by  a 
gentleman  of  high  attainments  and  character.  It  is  a 
fabrication  too  clumsy  for  an  imposture,  to  dull  for  a 
joke.* 

Mr.   Sheridan  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  ^^'■-  s'leridan, 
contemptuous  silence  of  the  minister,  that  consistency 
of  insult,  that  climax  of  haughtiness,  with  which  he  had 
treated  the  House,  and  now  refused  to  answer  on  the 

*  It  may  be  found  at  length  in  the  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xxix.  p.  933, 
No  member  of  opposition  referred  to  it  as  worthy  of  credit  or  notice. 
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Lxxiv      ^^y  ^^  ^^^  trial.     If  his  friends  averred  that  he  yielded 
'  to  the  opinion  of  the  House,  they  must  be  told  that 

1791.  the  majority  was  with  him;  if  to  the  opinion  of  the 
public,  that  opinion  was  against  his  arming.  If  he 
was  wrong  in  his  principle,  he  ought  to  be  disgraced  ; 
if  right,  he  ought  to  be  impeached  for  abandoning  it. 
If  his  own  majority  forgave  him,  the  minority  readily 
might.  To  them  he  had  bowed,  as  the  organ  of  the 
public  voice ;  to  the  others  he  said,  in  deeds  more 
forcible  than  words,  "  I  know  what  stuff  my  majority 
"  is  made  of,  and  how  little  its  voice  can  be  called  the 
"  voice  of  the  public."  To  get  themselves  out  of  the 
dilemma  in  which  they  were  placed,  ministers  had 
prayed  only  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  Dniester  as  a 
radoiicisseme7it  (this  was  the  term  for  a  sweetener)  to 
satisfy  the  people.  The  Empress  made  it  a  stipulation 
that  they  should  go  to  the  Porte  with  the  same  demand. 
Mr.  Sheridan,  with  great  wit  and  pleasantry,  depicted 
the  entry  of  the  Grand  Vizier  ( Mr.  Pitt)  into  the 
divan,  accompanied  by  his  Reis  Effendi  (Mr.  Dundas) ; 
the  inquiries  which  expectation  would  have  taught 
the  Grand  Signer  to  make,  and  the  melancholy  "No" 
that  must  have  been  the  perpetual  answer;  to  pre- 
serve a  haughty  appearance  of  character  for  himself, 
when  he  had  sacrificed  the  dignity  of  his  royal  master, 
and  the  fleet  of  England  was  made  to  ride  in  affected 
pomp,  but  in  truth  a  disgraceful  array,  at  Spithead, 
exhibiting  in  novel  manoeuvres  the  zig-zag  type  of  his 
own  crooked  conduct. 

Mr.  Fox.  jNIr.  Fox  supported  the  motion  with  a  speech  emi- 

nently eloquent,  argumentative,  profound  ;  it  embraced 
all  views  of  the  question,  historical,  political,  and  com- 
mercial ;  controverted  all  the  statements  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  drawn  from  the  facts  disclosed  by  the  papers 
or  illustrated  by  ancient  or  modern  history,  and  his 
censures  of  the  minister  were  most  severe,  pointed, 
and  bitter. 

Mr.  Pitt.  Mr.  Pitt  met  these  arguments  with  a  candid  ac- 

knowledgment of  the  great  ability  and  eloquence 
which  had  been  displayed;  but  shewed  the  many 
points  in  which  both  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Sheridan  had 
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used  misrepresontations  ;  to  refute  them  all,  he  obser-      i^x'xiv" 

vccl,  would  form  the  employment  of  an  entire  debate,   L.I 

With  considerable  pleasantry,  he  congratulated  Mr.  i7i»i. 
Fox  on  the  triumphs  he  had  experienced  in  other 
places  ;  and,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Sheridan's  question  as 
to  what  honours  he  imagined  he  should  be  received 
with,  if  he  went  to  Petersburgh,  he  said  he  scarcely 
imagined  he  should  have  the  honour  of  being  placed 
in  a  gallery  between  the  two  greatest  orators  of 
Greece  and  Rome. 

Mr.  Fox,  with  considerable  earnestness,  answered, 
that  if  any  foreign  sovereign,  in  friendship  with  this 
country,  should  pay  him  the  compliment  to  tliink  well 
of  him  and  testify  it  by  marks  of  distinction,  he  should 
always  feel  himself  highly  gratified.  The  resolutions 
were  negatived.* 

In  these  debates,  it  is  little  to  say  that  all  the  ad-  oi.scrvations. 
vantage  was  on  the  side  of  opposition  ;  unsolicited  in- 
terference, pretensions  advanced  and  abandoned,  an 
expensive  armament,  voted  but  never  used,  and  terms 
of  peace  dictated  by  the  belligerent  whose  conduct 
they  had  affected  to  control ;  such  were  the  allega- 
tions against  ministers ;  while  the  lash,  w^ithout  sparing, 
was  laid  on  them.  But  the  victory  of  opposition  pro- 
duced to  them  only  their  shout  of  triumph.  In  the 
debates,  nothing  was  omitted,  either  in  the  form  of  in- 
vective or  taunt,  to  convince  ministers  that  they  ought 
humbly  to  acknowledge  their  incapacity,  and  resign 
situations  for  which  they  had  proved  themselves  unfit  ; 
but  the  ministers  did  not  obey  this  summons ;  the 
House,  when  appealed  to,  liad  given  them  proof  of 
confidence  by  rather  increasing  their  majority  ;  the 
public  were  not  affected  by  the  question ;  no  meeting 
of  a  corporate  or  other  body  was  called  to  address  the 
Throne  or  petition  Parliament ;  the  little  interest  that 
ever  existed  soon  subsided ;  and  Ockzakow,  in  a  very 
short  time,  presented  no  topic  either  for  an  argument 
or  a  joke. 

Confiding  in  the  permanence  of  peace,  government,  {'i^^^^iucUun  iu 
without  any  strong  opposition,  reduced  the  effective  the  army. 

•  241  to  110. 
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military  force  from  about  thirty  thousand  to  some- 
what less  than  twenty-five  thousand  men,  improving 
their  pay,  without  additional  burthen  on  the  public. 

Referring  to  the  King's  speech,  jNIr.  Pitt  congra- 
tulated ParHament,  that  immediate,  substantial  relief 
might  be  afforded  to  a  large  portion  of  their  consti- 
tuents, while  additional  security  and  effect  were  given 
to  the  important,  and,  he  trusted,  inviolable  system, 
for  reduction  of  the  national  debt.     From  the  progres- 
sive increase  of  revenue   in   the   last  four  years,  he 
assumed,  that,  by  diminishing  the  expenditure  in  the 
navy,  army,  and  several  other  particulars,  a  disposable 
surplus    of   four  hundred    and    eighty-six     thousand 
pounds  would  remain,  which  he  proposed  to  apply,  in 
equal  proportions,  in  annulling  taxes,  and  extinguishing 
the  debt.     In  fifteen  years,  the  sinking  fund  would 
amount  to  four  millions  a  year,  after  which,  it  was  no 
longer  to  accumulate  ;  and  unquestionably  there  never 
was  a  time  when,  from  the  situation  of  Europe,  we 
might  more  reasonably  expect  fifteen  years  of  peace. 
The  fund,  he  thought,  should  not  cease  to  accumulate 
until  the  interest  of  the  capital  were  discharged,  and  the 
amount  of  expired  annuities  should,  together  with  the 
annual  million,  amount  to  four  millions.     But  in  case 
of  future  loans,  to  avoid  the  state  of  apprehended  bank- 
ruptcy, he  proposed  that,  in   all   such  cases,  except 
where  sums   were    raised  by    annuities     terminable 
in    a    moderate    number     of    years,    an    additional 
annual  sum    should   be  issued  to  the  commissioners, 
sufficient  to  pay   off  the  capital,  in  the  same  period 
as   the   sinking   fund   would  discharge     what  would 
then    remain    of    the    present  debt.      The    imposts 
he  proposed  to  repeal  were  the   temporary  duty  on 
malt,  passed  in  the  last  session  ;    the  tax  on  female 
servants,   which  was   levied    from     ninety    thousand 
families ;  on  carts   and  waggons,  which  affected  about 
an  equal  number;  and  on  houses  having  less   than 
seven  windows. 

Against  the  minister's  plan,  jiothing  was  raised 
which  had  the  appearance  of  a  solid  objection.  Mr. 
Sheridan,  with  his  usual  felicity,  held  it  up  to  ridicule  as 
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an  attempt  to  substitute  figures  of  rhetoric  for  those  of     Lxxfv 
arithmetic ;  and  endeavoured  to  invaHdate  some  of  the 


statements,  to  diminifc.h  the  vahie  of  the  proposed  results,        1791. 
and  to  decry  the  policy  which  first  made  taxes  neces- 
sary and  then  claimed  applause  for  reducing  them. 

AVhen  explained  more  in  detail,  Mr.  Pitt's  plan  i\rarcii3o. 
for  preventing  the  accumulation  of  the  national  debt 
in  case  of  future  loans,  was,  that  the  sum  to  be  raised  to 
pay  the  interest  should  bear  a  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  the  debt  incurred,  and  the  time  when  it  ought  to  be 
paid,  according  to  the  plan  laid  down  in  1T86  ;  namely, 
a  term  of  forty-six  years.  To  do  this,  one  hundredth 
part  of  the  capital  borrowed  would  be  sufficient.  lie 
trusted  the  period  was  not  distant,  when  the  country 
might  look  to  have  its  burthens  removed,  its  resources 
enlarged,  and  its  growing  opulence  confirmed. 

The  general  oi3Jection  made  to  this  measure  by  Mr.  ^r-  Fox. 
Fox,  was,  that  it  bound  posterity  to  the  performance  of 
a  particular  act,  although  they  would  possess  better 
information  at  the  time  than  could  be  derived  from 
anticipation.  In  answer,  it  was  said  that  this  bill 
would  not  bind  posterity  more  than  any  other  perma- 
nent law :  future  legislatures,  considering  its  benefits 
and  its  inconveniences,  would  retain  or  repeal  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  exigency  of  the  times*. 

One   debate   on  the  minister's  plan   arose  in  the  m^utIiG. 

TT  n-r        1  1  •    1     •  1  •  1     1   A^  i-  Debate  in  the 

House  of  Lords,  which  is  only  entitled  to  notice  as  pro-  Lords. 
ducing  the   last    effusion  of  parliamentary  eloquence 
from  the  Earl  of  Guildford.      Age  and   infirmity  had  f  °";  ^;:^'.';"  "^ 
not  depressed  his  spirits,  or  abated  the  vigour  of  his  font's luuiia- 
understanding.     He  professed  to  speak  of  the  country  "'™i='iy  i''^'- 
and  its  condition  as  he  would  have  spoken  ten  years 
before,  when  he  was  in  office.     Whether  it  had  been 
wise  or  not  to  impose  the  taxes  now  sought  to  be  re- 
scinded, he  would  not  inquire ;  but  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  sum  received  from  the  people  for  the  support 
of  the  public  safety  ought  not  to  be  taken  off,  leaving 
to  ministers,  at  a  future  day,  a  task  which  he  had  ever 
found  most  disagreeable,  that  of  proposing  taxes.     In 

*  The  plan  is  said  to  liave  been  susigcsted  many  yeais  before  by  Dr.  Price. 
Sec    Mar])herson's  Annals  iif  Conuiirrcc.  vid.  i\  . 
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the  present  situation  of  the  country,  no  object  could 
_  be  so  beneficial,  or  demand  so  absolute  a  preference, 
as  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt.  He  did  not 
view  its  present  amount  with  the  terror  generally  felt ; 
but  was  more  apprehensive  of  the  danger  of  its  in- 
creasing, and  at  last  becoming  too  great  to  be  borne. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  taxes,  the  people  had  much 
more  left  for  their  own  comfort  than  they  possessed  a 
century  ago.  The  resources  of  the  country  were  still 
such,  that,  if  called  upon  for  exertion,  she  would  not  be 
found  inadequate.  To  what  extent  we  could  proceed, 
he  knew  not.  God  forbid  we  should  make  the  expe- 
riment !  Both  when  in  office  and  afterward,  he  had 
maintained  unpopular  doctrines  on  finance ;  he  was  too 
old  to  change  his  opinion,  nor  should  it  now  receive  a 
bias  from  the  consideration  of  popularity.  He  had 
received  a  lesson  upon  that  subject,  too  plain  to  be 
misunderstood,  too  severe  to  be  forgotten;  he  was 
taught  that  popularity  was-  at  an  end  with  him,  and  he 
gave  his  opinion  totally  without  feeling  on  that  point. 
He  wished  the  people  of  this  country  as  much  wealth, 
comfort,  and  felicity  for  ever,  as  they  now  enjoyed. 
They  were  free,  opulent,  and  happy,  and  they  should 
bear  their  burthens  cheerfully,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing the  national  debt,  if  they  wished  the  country 
to  preserve  and  enjoy  its  freedom  and  its  happiness  for 
ages  to  come*. 

As  a  provision  for  the  Duke  of  York,  Mr.  Pitt 
moved  that  eighteen  thousand  pounds  should  be  the 
annual  allowance  ;  and,  in  case  the  Duchess  should  sur- 
\ive,  eight  thousand  should  be  settled  on  her.  Mr. 
Fox  contended  that  a  certain  sum  of  money  should 
first  be  granted,  and  afterward  an  additional  annuity. 
The  money  requisite  for  fitting  up  his  town  residence 
might,  without  extravagance,  be  forty  thousand  pounds, 
which  he  could  only  raise  by  the  aid  of  those  who,  in 
lending,  make  a  prey  of  young  men  of  fashion.  Sup- 
posing the  marriage  to  produce  children,  they  would 

*  On  the  fifth  of  August  following,  the  noble  Earl  died,  leaving  a  numerous 
body  of  friends  to  regret  his  wit,  urbanity,  and  kindness  of  heart ;  and,  as  nearly 
as  such  an  assertion  can  be  made  of  any  human  being,  especially  one  who  had 
so  long  filled   an  exalted  and  invidious  station,  not  a  single   enemy. 
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be  left  without  provision,  dependent  on  the  Crown  or      t^xxiv 
on  ParUament.  ^_I^__L. 

All  other  members  did  not  view  the  question  with  179 1. 
the  same  liberality.  Mr.  Burden  tlious'ht  ten  thou-  Ani.nadvcr- 
sand  pounds  a  year  sufficient ;  an  opniion  ni  which  he 
was  countenanced  by  Mr.  Matthew  Montagu,  IVIr. 
William  Smith,  and  by  Sir  James  Johnstone,  who  ad- 
verted to  the  annual  revenue  of  the  bishoprick  of  Os- 
naburgh,  stating  it  at  thirty-five  thousand  pounds, 
while  Sir  William  Dolben  estimated  it  ten  or  twelve 
thousand,  and  Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  at  not  more  than  half 
that  sum.  Mr.  Fox  strongly  deprecated,  as  totally 
unusual,  the  allusion  to  any  foreign  income  belonging 
to  the  Royal  Family.  His  Majesty's  revenue  from  his 
Hanoverian  possessions  never  had  been  taken  into  con- 
sideration, nor,  in  fact,  had  the  House  any  right  to 
consider  the  subject.  An  irresistible  reason  for  ex- 
cluding it  from  consideration  appeared  in  the  incon- 
sistency shewn  in  the  statements  of  the  supposed 
amount,  fluctuating  between  five  and  thirty-five  thou- 
sand pounds  per  annum. 

The  bill  passed,  and  was  presented  to  his  Majesty, 
with  an  appropriate  speech  by  the  Speaker. 

An  action,  which  had  recently  been  tried  at  West-  ^^^^'^  jjgainsi 
minster,  formed  the  ground  of  several  debates.  It  was 
brought  by  George  Smith,  the  keeper  of  a  public  house 
in  Westminster,  against  Mr.  Rose,  one  of  the  secreta- 
ries to  the  Treasury,  for  one  hundred  and  five  guineas, 
being  at  the  rate  of  half-a-guinea  a  day,  for  his  work 
and  labour  in  detecting  unqualified  voters,  who  had 
polled  for  Lord  John  Townshend  during  the  contest  in 
1788.  The  principal  witness  for  the  plaintifl"  was 
John  Frost,  an  attorney,  who  had  been  agent  for  Lord 
Llood  in  that  election,  and  solicitor  to  the  Stamp 
Office,  but,  for  very  sufficient  reasons,  dismissed.  A 
sanction  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Rose,  if  not  an  original 
employment,  having  been  proved,  the  jury,  under  the 
direction  of  I^ord  Kenyon,  found  a  verdict,  giving  to 
the  plaintiff'  the  whole  amount  of  his  demand. 

A  transaction  so  ordinary  and  unimportant  would  Motion  by  Mr. 
have  claimed  little  attention,  had  it  not  been  coinpli-      ^^"'i'^""- 
cated  with  other   circumstances,  by  the  aid  of  which 
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it  was    hoped   to   establish   against    government   the 
charge   of  misusing  official  powers  for  election  pur- 
1791.       poses.       Mr.    Thompson   introduced    the   matter    to 
the  House   of  Commons,  as  one  of  the-  greatest  mo- 

Maich  13.  ixient.  It  appeared  in  evidence,  he  said,  that  Smith 
had  been  convicted  in  a  penalty  of  fifty  pounds  for  an 
offence  against  the  excise  laws ;  but  a  part  of  it  was 
remitted,  in  consequence  of  services  performed  in  the 
election.  After  some  further  observations,  "  I  have," 
said  Mr.  Thompson,  "  put  George  Rose,  Esquire,  fairly 
"  on  his  trial,  and  God  send  him  a  good  deliverance ! " 
He  then  moved  that  the  House  should  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee  to  inquire  into  all  abuses  committed 
by  persons  in  office  at  the  election  for  Westminster, 
relating  to  penalties  incurred  under  the  excise  laws  or 
lottery  act. 

Mr.  Lambton.  In  his  spccch,  the  movcr  omitted  the  lottery  act ; 
but  the  defect  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Lambton,  who,  in 
seconding  the  motion,  said  that,  in  1788,  one  Hos- 
kins,  being  in  prison  at  the  suit  of  the  solicitor  to  the 
lottery,  for  seven  hundred  pounds  incurred  as  penal- 
ties, promised  to  procure  fifty  or  sixty  votes  for  Lord 
Hood,  if  such  bail  as  he  could  produce  might  pass 
without  objection;  but  the  solicitor  declined  com- 
pliance, without  authority  from  a  higher  quarter.  The 
man  was  allowed  to  put  in  as  bail  two  of  the  most  mise- 
rable ragamuffins  that  ever  presented  themselves  ;  yet 
their  bail  was  taken.  Hoskins  did  actually  poll  for 
Lord  Hood  sixty  votes ;  and  then  both  he  and  his 
bail  disappeared,  and  had  never  afterward  been 
heard  of. 

Mr.  Rose  expressed  astonishment  at  the  honourable 
mover's  credulity  in  venturing  so  solemnly  to  bring 
before  the  House  charges  so  utterly  devoid  of  truth. 
Smith  was  the  keeper  of  a  livery  stable,  from  whom 
Mr.  Rose  had  been  in  the  habit  of  hiring  horses,  but 
had  never  seen  him  until  1789,  when  he  sent  him  a 
petition,  which  stated  that  he  had  been  convicted  in  a 
penalty  of  fifty  pounds,  incurred  through  ignorance, 
by  brewing  small  beer  in  his  own  house  for  the  use 
of  his  fiimily.  One  third  of  the  penalty  was  appli- 
cable to  the  poor  of  the  parish,  one  third  to  the  informer. 
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and  the  other  to  the  Crown.     The  vestry  of  St.  Mar-       chap 
tin  s,  he  said,  were  wilnng  to  give  up  their  third,  pro- 


vided he  could  procure  the  remission  of  the  portion  1791. 
due  to  the  King.  The  petition  had  been  referred  to 
the  Board  of  Excise,  who  decided  that  all  the  allega- 
tions were  untrue ;  that  Smith  was  not  a  poor  man, 
but  had  wilfully  and  knowingly  transgressed  the  law  ; 
that  his  contrivances  were  most  artful,  and  his  mal- 
practices of  such  extent  and  continuance,  that  five 
hundred  pounds,  instead  of  fifty,  would  not  have  been 
a  penalty  adequate  to  his  delinquencies  ;  the  result 
was,  that  half  the  sum  had  been  levied,  and  the  re- 
mainder was  to  be  paid  by  instalments.  With  respect 
to  Hoskins  and  his  sham  bail,  he  protested  he  had 
never  even  heard  of  the  man's  name  before  that  day, 
nor  was  it  likely  that  Lord  Hood  would  have  been  an 
assenting  party  to  a  transaction  so  disgraceful. 

Lord  Hood  declared  that  he  had  never  heard  of  Lord  iioud. 
Hoskins  in  his  life.  As  to  Mr.  Frost,  he  had  brought 
an  action  for  his  bill  on  the  Westminster  election.  It 
was  referred  to  arbitrators,  wdio,  from  a  demand  of  three 
thousand  eight  hundred  pounds,  struck  off  all  but  one 
thousand ;  and  Mr.  Frost's  own  referee  had  declared 
that  the  sum  allowed  was  amply  sufficient. 

Mr.  Grey,  pressing  the  motion,  produced  a  note,  ^^^  Q^cy. 
dated  April  1789,  from  Mr.  Rose  to  Mr.  Smith,  ap- 
pointing him  to  meet  Mr.  Vivian,  the  solicitor  of  the 
Excise,  at  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning,  at  his  own 
house  in  Palace  Yard.  This  note  could  not  in  any 
way  affect  the  election  that  had  terminated  in  the 
preceding  July  ;  and  as,  in  April,  no  petition  had  been 
presented  against  Lord  John  Townshend's  return,  any 
information  respecting  false  votes  must  have  been 
utterly  useless.  The  member  for  Liverpool,  Mr.  Gas- 
coyne,  who  had  been  named  as  having  introduced 
Smith  to  ISIr.  Rose,  said  that  he  had  recommended 
him  as  an  object  of  compassion;  but  he  had  reason  to 
believe  him  an  impostor. 

Mr.  Pitt  requested  that,  as  the  committee  was  to  mi.  vm. 
inquire  into  "  practices  of  gentlemen  high   in  office," 
those  persons   might  be  distinctly  named.     Mr.  Fox  ^^r.  Fox. 
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answered,  that,  as  the  committee  was  only  to  inquire 
and  not  to  fix  the  imputation  of  guilt,  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  name  any  person ;  and  he  detailed  at  length 
the  facts  Avhich  he  expected  would  be  proved.  Mr. 
Pitt  still  opposed  the  motion,  observing,  that  to  his 
question,  instead  of  an  answer,  he  had  received  an 
argument.  Would  the  supporters  of  the  motion  un- 
dertake to  make  out  any  criminal  charge  against  "  gen- 
"  tlemen  high  in  office."  Although  a  friend  to  sober 
and  rational  investigation,  he  would  not  vote  for  a 
criminal  inquiry  upon  conjecture,  surprise,  or  insinua- 
tion. 

Mr.  Lambton,  in  reply,  said  that  Mr.  Frost,  in  his 
bill  to  Lord  Hood,  hacl  charged  "  to  the  expense  of 
"  finding  bail  in  the  action  against  Hoskins,  who  en- 
"  gaged  to  bring  up  sixty  votes,  three  guineas ; "  but 
he  still  declined  naming  any  person  whom  he  meant 
to  accuse. 

The  Attorney- General  gave  a  death  blow  to  this 
part  of  the  case,  stating,  as  his  official  knowledge  well 
enabled  him,  that  the  sum  for  which  Hoskins  was  sued 
was  merely  a  debt  claimed  by  Mr.  Frost  as  an  in- 
dividual. Had  it  been  any  thing  in  which  government 
was  concerned,  Mr.  Frost  must  have  consulted  him  as 
to  the  bail ;  but,  on  his  own  account,  he  had  brought 
actions  against  different  persons  on  the  lottery  acts, 
for  penalties  to  the  amount  of  eight  or  nine  thousand 
pounds,  merely  to  found  a  charge  upon  the  Stamp 
Office  of  two  thousand  pounds.  These  actions  were 
instituted  and  compromised  in  a  most  scandalous 
manner. 

Mr.  Windham  compared  the  supposed  purity  and 
virtue  of  the  administration,  as  contrasted  with  their 
true  character,  to  the  uncased  Frenchman  which  the 
licentiousness  of  our  stage  too  often  exhibited  to  ridi- 
cule ;  in  ruffles  without  a  shirt ;  in  tinsel  and  lace  on 
the  outside ;  in  dirt  and  dowlas  within*. 

On  a  division,  the   motion  was  rejected^.     An  at- 


*  In  subsequent  periods  of  his  life,  this  phrase  was  well  remembered,  and 
quoted  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  speaker, 
t  2-21  to  84. 
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tempt  was  made  to  give  fresh  vitality  to  this  exhausted      i^^xxfy 

fiction,  by  a  petition  from  several  electors  of  Westmin-  _______ 

ster,  praying  for  solemn  inquiry.     It  was  presented  by        1791. 

Mr.   Fox,  who   moved  for  a  committee ;  his   motion  ;f,i^'"'^^- 

'.  '  May  6. 

was  negatived*.  Mr.  Fox's 

On  proposals  to  improve  the  representation  of  the 
people  in  the  lower  House,  two  debates  arose.  Mr. 
Sheridan  moved  for  a  committee  on  the  petitions  and 
papers  before  Parliament  relative  to  the  lloyal  Burghs 
of  Scotlandf.  The  petitioners  complained  of  general 
mismanagement,  misapj^lication  of  money,  dilapidation 
of  property,  and  various  wrongs  arising  from  the 
usurped  authority  of  self- elected  magistrates,  for  which 
the  laws  of  Scotland  afforded  no  redress.  He  wished 
to  abolish  this  self-electing  power,  as  the  only  means 
of  obtaining  justice ;  for  all  attempts  at  palliation 
would  be  fruitless.  He  deprecated  general  objec- 
tions arising  from  a  dislike  of  reform,  and  particularly 
called  on  the  Lord-Advocate  of  Scotland,  Mr.  Robert 
IJundas,  from  motives  of  duty  and  personal  honour, 
to  consent  to  this  inquiry,  not  sheltering  himself  under 
flimsy  evasions  and  petty  cavils.  He  must  know  that 
inquiry  would  produce  truth — truth  would  demand 
justice — justice  would  be  fatal  to  his  cause. 

The  Lord- Advocate,  rejecting  with  manly  disdain  Lmd  Advo. 
any  popularity  that  might  be  gained  by  supporting  the 
motion,  despising  any  unpopularity  that  might  attend 
opposition  to  it,  divided  the  complaints  in  the  petitions 
into  three  branches  :  first,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
burghs  were  liable  to  the  illegal  exaction  of  taxes ; 
secondly,  that   there  were  instances  of   gross  misrule 

*  81  to  34. 

t  A  Royal  Burgh  is  a  corporate  body  erected  by  the  Sovcrcifjn,  composed  of 
the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  tract.  It  is  constituted  by  a  charter,  under  which 
fjie  magistracy  hold  of  the  (hown  the  property  of  the  borongli  for  behoof  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  to  whom  tliey  give  and  renew  those  titles  which  the  transmission 
of  property  requires.  The  power  of  election  of  the  ollice  bearers  or  magistrates 
was  originally  in  the  burgesses.  But  this  power  was  by  statute  givfu  to  the 
magistrates  and  council,  according  to  what  is  termed  the  set  of  the  borough. 
Before  the  union,  the  city  of  Edinburgh  sent  two,  and  every  other  Royal  Bo- 
rough one,  representative  to  the  Scottish  Parliament ;  but,  by  the  articles  of  union, 
Hfteen  representatives  of  boroughs  only  were  sent  to  tiie  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  of  wlioni  the  cily  of  Edinburgh  elected  one,  and  the  ul her  fourteen  re- 
presentatives were  chosen  Ijy  fourteen  different  districts  of  borouglis,  into  which 
the  other  i?oyal  Borouglis  of  Scotland  were  classed. 
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and  misconduct  by  the  magistrates ;  lastly,  that  there 
was  no  court  of  judicature  in  Scotland  capable  of 
affording  redress. 

The  first  two  propositions  were  entirely  unfounded  ; 
the  last  he  admitted,  so  far  as  respected  the  pro- 
duction of  accounts ;  and  if  a  specific  proposition  was 
brought  forward  to  remedy  that  defect,  he  would  most 
willingly  support  it,  if  the  long-established  system  of 
the  burghs  were  left  unimpaired. 

Mr.  Fox  supported,  Mr.  Anstruther  and  Mr.  Dun- 
das  opposed,  the  motion.  Urged  by  the  objections  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  the  honourable  mover  changed  the  form  of 
his  resohition ;  and,  when  he  had  done  so,  it  was  lost  on 
a  division*. 

In  conformity  with  a  resolution  of  the  society 
called  "  Friends  of  the  People,"  Mr.  Grey  gave  notice, 
that  in  the  next  session  he  should  make  a  motion  for 
a  reform  in  the  representation  of  the  people. 

Contrary  to  the  usage  of  Parliament,  this  notice, 
when  there  was  no  motion  or  question,  produced  along 
and  animated  conversation.  Mr.  Pitt  admitted  the 
propriety  of  a  reform,  if  it  could  be  obtained  without 
danger  or  mischief,  by  a  general  concurrence,  pointing 
harmlessly  at  its  object;  but  if  it  were  conceded  at  this 
moment,  he  feared,  that  the  stability  of  all  the  bless- 
ings we  enjoyed  would  be  shaken  to  the  foundation. 
If  additional  security  for  the  enjoyment  of  existing  bless- 
ings could  be  afforded,  it  would  be  an  improvement ;  he 
did  not  believe  there  was  any  existing  grievance,  but 
as  much  happiness  as  a  rational  man  ought  to  hope  for. 
Propositions  of  reform,  issued  in  the  shape  of  adver- 
tisements in  newspapers,  inviting  the  public  as  it  were 
to  repair  to  the  standard,  should  be  reprobated.  Those 
to  which  he  alluded  were  sanctioned  by  the  very  name 
of  the  gentleman  who  had  given  the  present  notice  ; 
and  he  had  seen,  Avith  concern,  that  members  of  that 
House  were  connected  with  some  who  professed  not 
reform  alone,  but  direct  hostility  to  our  constitution  ; 
whose  published  opinions  were  libels  on  the  form  of 


*  69  to  27. 
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government,  the  succession  to  the  throne,  the  hereditary     L^>5av' 

titles  of  nobihty,  and  portended  the  total  destruction 

of  all  subordination  in  the  state.  To  promote  such  a  1791. 
plan  would  be  to  follow  a  madness  which  had  been 
called  liberty  in  another  country ;  a  condition  at  war 
with  freedom  and  good  order ;  one  to  which  despotism 
itself  was  preferable ;  a  state  in  which  liberty  could 
not  exist  for  a  day :  if  it  appeared  in  the  morning,  it 
must  perish  before  sunset. 

ISIr.  Fox  said,  that  however  unpopular  the  words  ^j^  yo\, 
"  parliamentary  reform"  might  be  within  the  walls  of 
that  Plouse,  the  public  regarded  them  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent view :  at  a  former  time  he  had  been  less  san- 
guine on  the  subject  than  Mr.  Pitt ;   but  he  happened 
to  be  a  little   more  consistent.     Early  in  life,  he  had 
formed  his  opinion  on  the  necessity  of  parliamentary 
rc>form,  and  he   still  retained   it.     Unless  something 
were  done  to    quiet  the   minds  of  the   people,    there 
would  be  difficulty  in  long  preserving  internal  tranquil- 
lity.    Of  the  books  that  had  been  alluded  to  he  had 
not  read  many ;  there  were  two  well-known  pamphlets, 
written  by  a  gentleman  who  had  distinguished  himself 
as  an  author  during   the  American  war,  a  native  of 
that  country,  of  the   name  of    Paine.     One   he   had 
read;  the  other  he  had  not;  but  he  could  not  suppose 
we  were  so  far  reduced,  that  the  constitution  would  be 
in  any  great  danger  from  a  libel  by  a  foreigner*.     He 
might  be  asked,  why  his  name  was  not  in  the  list  of 
the  society  for  reform "?     His  reason  was,  that,  although 
he  saw  great  and  enormous  grievances,  he  did  not  see 
the  remedy.      Had  his  honourable   friend  consulted 
him,  he  should  have  hesitated  before  he  recommended 
liim  to  take  the  part  he  had  ;  but  yet  he  could  not  see 
why   the   present  period  was  improper  for  the  discus- 
sion.    He  praised  the   French  for  having  changed   a 
detestable   government ;   and  spoke  of  the  liberty   of 
Poland,  and  the  justice,  commerce,  wealth,  and  pros- 
perity, which  prevailed  in  America.    Changes  also  had 

•  In  this  Mr.  Fox  was  niistakcn  :  Paine  was  a  native  of  Thctford  in  Nor- 
folk. The  fact  is  so  well  known,  that  the  mistake  is  pointed  out  only  that  it  may 
not  ain)ear  to  be  adopted. 
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been  effected  in  this  country,  and  always  with  improve- 
ment. The  world  was  rapidly  improving  in  science, 
in  knowledge,  and  in  virtue  ;  and  as  philosophy  was 
spreading  her  light  around  every  part  of  the  globe, 
England  alone,  he  hoped,  would  not  remain  enveloped 
in  the  darkness  of  bigotry.  The  principle  in  our  con- 
stitution most  to  be  admired,  was  that  which  admitted 
every  improvement  to  be  grafted  on  it  with  safety. 
The  Crown  had  been  curtailed  of  its  prerogative,  the 
Lords  and  the  Commons  had  had  their  privileges  re- 
duced ;  he  saw  no  danger,  therefore,  in  continued 
reform,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  declaring  himself  a 
friend  to  all  improvements. 

Mr.  Burke,  comparing  himself  to  an  invalid,  who, 
too  infirm  for  foreign  service,  was  put  upon  garrison 
duty,  felt  this  to  be  a  time  when  he  ought  to  come  for- 
ward. In  a  speech  of  considerable  length  and  great 
ability,  he  objected  to  the  motion.  Paine's  book,  he 
said,  had  been  very  properly  termed  by  Mr.  Fox  a  se- 
ditious and  infamous  libel  against  the  constitution*. 
He  believed  there  were  in  the  country  avowed  enemies 
to  the  constitution.  A  cry  of  "  name  them !  name  them !" 
being  raised,  Mr.  Burke  begged  gentlemen  not  to  dis- 
tress themselves  by  the  repetition  of  calls  with  which 
he  could  not  comply.  He  had  not  called  upon  them 
when  they  had  made  much  stronger  allusions :  however, 
he  would  satisfy  their  curiosity,  by  stating  that  Paine's 
pamphlet  was  an  infamous  libel  on  the  constitution ; 
and,  therefore,  those  clubs  and  societies  who  com- 
manded that  it  should  be  read  by  the  people,  were 
the  avowed  enemies  of  the  constitution.  There  were, 
in  this  country,  men  who  scrupled  not  to  enter  into 
alliance  with  those  worst  of  traitors  and  regicides,  the 
club  of  Jacobins.  Agents  had  been  sent  to  enter 
mto  a  federation  with  that  iniquitous  society;  and 
those  agents  were  men  of  some  consideration  in  this 
country:    he  alluded  particularly  to  Thomas  Cooper 


*  In  a  speech  in  explanation,  Mr.  Fox  denied  having  used  the  words  "  sedi- 
"  tious  and  infamoiis."  The  epithets,  if  erroneously  stated,  were  hardly  worth  the 
trouble.  A  libel  on  the  constitution  must  be  seditious,  and  may  justly  be  termed 
infamous. 
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and  James  Watt.     He  likewise  named  Mr.  Walker       Lxxrv 
of  jNIanchester,  and  read  the  addresses  of  these  per- 


sons to  the  Jacobin  Club,  professing  that  there  were  1791. 
clubs  in  this  country  who  bound  themselves  in  a 
federation  with  those  regicides.  Did  these  persons 
give  only  their  own  sentiments  ?  No.  By  the  an- 
swer of  the  Jacobin  Club,  it  appeared  that  those 
worthies  of  INIanchester  undertook,  from  what  au- 
thoiity  he  knew  not,  to  represent  all  England.  He 
then  made  severe  remarks  on  the  National  Assem- 
bly of  France,  among  whom  he  did  not  believe  there 
were  six  men  who  possessed  a  hundred  pounds  a 
year. 

Mr.  Erskine  vindicated  the  part  he  had  taken  in  ^ir.Erskinc. 
the  association,  declaring  that  rather  than  see  any 
injury  done  to  the  constitution,  he  would  return  to  the 
military  profession,  and  fight  and  perish  for  it.  In 
answer  to  any  other  apprehensions,  he  should  only  ap- 
ply the  opinion  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  "  to  suggest  an 
"  idea  of  our  constitution  being  overthrown  by  a  rabble, 
"  was  to  suppose  that  a  city  may  be  destroyed  by  the 
"  inundation  of  its  own  kennels." 

Mr.  Eambton,  i\Ir.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Wil-  ^^J^"'  ■"*^'"- 
liam  Smith,  and  Mr.  Francis,  who  had  signed  the 
association  paper,  defended  their  conduct;  and  Mr. 
Michael  Angelo  Taylor  avowed  that,  although  in  1785 
he  had  voted  against  reform,  he  had  now  changed  his 
opinion.  A  compensation  may  be  deemed  to  have 
been  made  for  the  defection  of  this  gentleman,  by  the 
conduct  of  INIr.  Windham,  Lord  North,  j\lr.  Powys, 
and  Sir  Francis  Bassett,  who  left  the  side  of  their 
usual  associates,  and  declared  their  disapprobation  of 
the  motion.  INIr.  Ryder,  Mr.  Dundas,  and  some  other 
members,  announced  similar  opinions;  and,  there 
being  no  question  before  the  House,  the  conversation 
dropped. 
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CHAPTER  THE  SEVENTY-FIFTH. 

1792. 

Exertions  respecting  the  slave  trade. — Non- consumption  asso- 
ciations.— Mr.  Wilberforce's  motion. — Debate. — Period  of 
abolition  fixed. — A  bill  passes  tlie  House  of  Commons. — 
Debated  in  the  House  of  Lords. — Speech  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence. — Evidence  ordered. — The  bill  lost  by  the  expir- 
ing of  the  session. — Police  of  Middlesex. — Leave  given  to 
bring  in  a  bill. — Debate  on  it. — Bill  passes. — Observations. 
Law  of  libel. — Bill  formerly  brought  in. — Exertions  of  Mr. 
Erskine  at  the  bar. — Mr.  Fox  produces  his  bill — it  passes 
the  House  of  Commons — lapses  in  the  House  of  Lords — 
reproduced — passes  the  lower  House — opposed  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor — opinion  of  the  Judges  taken. — Earl  Camden — 
Committee. — Bill  passed. — Petition  of  Unitarians.  —  Mr. 
Fox's  motion — debate — rejected. — Motion  by  Mr.  Whit- 
bread  on  the  Birmingham  riots —rejected. — Proclamation 
respecting  seditious  publications.  —  Interference  of  M. 
Chauvelin. — Answer  of  Lord  Grenville — reply. — Proclama- 
tion discussed  in  Parliament. — Address  moved  by  the  Master 
of  the  Polls. — Amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Grey. — Debate. 
Friends  of  the  People. — Paine's  Rights  of  Man,  part  the 
second. — Amendment  negatived. — Debate  in  the  House  of 
Lords. — Speech  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. — Protest. — Lord 
Lauderdale  challenges  the  Duke  of  Richmond. — Duel  pre- 
vented.— He  fights  with  General  Arnold. — Close  of  the 
session. 

CHAP.  From  the  important  nature  of  passing  events,  the 

'__  excited  state  of  the  public  mind  with  relation  to  affairs 

1792.  both  foreign  and  domestic,  and  from  the  desire  felt  by 
government  of  creating  useful,  and  improving  defective, 
institutions,  w^hile  they  restrained  attempts  at  ruinous 
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reforms,  it  ensued  that  the  session  of  ParUament  was 
long  and  active,  that  debates  were  highly  animated, 
and  the  appeals  both  to  the  wisdom  of  the  senate  and 
tlie  passions  of  the  people  unusually  strenuous. 

Some  abatement  api^earino-  to  have  taken  place  in  Exertions  le- 

i  1  O    .  1     •        1  •  spocting  tlie 

the  enthusiasm  whicli  at  first  displayed  itselt  respect-  slave  trade. 
ing  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  it  having  become, 
as  it  was  thought,  a  commercial,  rather  than  a  moral, 
question,  great  pains  were  taken  to  revive  the  waning 
spirit.  A  pamphlet,  containing  portions  of  the  evi- 
dence which  had  been  given  before  the  Privy  Council, 
and  before  Parliament,  accompanied  with  a  recom-  Non-con- 
mendation  to  abstain  from  West  India  sugar  and  rum,  s'lnii'.''"" 
was  ably  compiled  and  profusely  circulated*,  and  its 
effect  Mas  prodigious.  Individuals  of  all  ranks,  re- 
ligions, and  parties,  adopted  the  resolution.  Three 
hundred  thousand  persons  renounced  the  use  of  sugarf. 
Numerous  petitions  were  signed  in  the  country ;  and,  Petitions. 
in  the  city  of  London,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  several  Aldermen,  a  common 
hall  was  appointed,  and  most  numerously  attended. 
The  voices  of  those  who  opposed  the  petition  were 
drowned  amidst  groans  and  hisses.  It  had  not  been 
signed  more  than  half  an  liour  before  it  was  within 
the  walls  of  the  House  of  Commons,  barely  in  time 
to  aid  Mr.  Wilberforce's  renewed  motion.  Adverse 
petitions  were  presented ;  but  the  general  result  was 
— for  regulation,  one ;  against  all  abolition,  four;  and 
for  total  abolition,  five  hundred  and  nineteen;}:. 

Thus  encouraged  and  supported,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  April  2. 
in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  moved  a  resolu-  ^^-  Y^^^^!.' 

'  force  s  motion. 

tion,  that  the  African  slave  trade  ought  to  be  abolished, 
declaring  that  he  intended  to  follow  it  by  a  bill  to  the 
same  effect,  to  take  place  from  a  time  to  be  fixed  by 
the  House.  He  disclaimed  any  view  of  an  immediate 
emancipation.  Tlie  negroes  were  not  fitted  for  such  a 
change  ;  but  their  situation  might  be  greatly  improved. 
Their  condition,  as  to  punishment,  and  total  absence 

•   The  author  was  Mr.  William  Fox;  and   (wo  huiulrrd  and  fifty  thousand 
ropies  were  issued. 

t  Clarkson's  History  of  the  Aholitiuii,  vol.  ii.  p.  319. 

J  Clarkson,  vol.  ii.  p.  3.'i2  ;  Macpherson's  Annals  of  Common  c,  vol.  iv.  p.235. 

VOL.    V.  H 
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9^^;       of  all  legal  protection,   was  indeed   most  wretched: 
"  being  totally  under  the  control  of  the  whites,  if  they 

1792.        had  claims,  or  were  aggrieved,  they  could  appeal  for 
redress  only  to  their  oppressors. 

After  descanting  on  the  severity  of  their  labours, 
and  referring  to  the  late  transactions  in  St.  Domingo, 
he  proceeded  to  consider  the  manner  of  obtaining  slaves 
in  Africa.  On  this  head,  after  the  debates  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  he  acknowledged  that  little  novelty  could 
be  produced ;  but  he  treated  on  the  wars  waged  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  acquiring  slaves,  supported,  and 
even  carried  on,  by  Europeans.  By  their  incitement, 
an  African  chief  would  send  soldiers  by  night  to  fire  a 
village,  and  make  captives  of  the  flying  and  affrighted 
inhabitants ;  and  this  they  called  making  trade. 

He  insisted  that  the  number  of  slaves  in  the  colo- 
nies was  already  excessive,  and  that  an  increase  would 
only  introduce  additional  dangers ;  if  supplies  were 
required,  it  arose  from  the  want  of  provision  for  the 
regular  means  of  increasing  the  species.  The  morals 
of  the  slaves  were  not  only  neglected,  but  corrupted ; 
all  decency  being  discarded  from  intercourse  :  indeed, 
in  every  point  of  view,  they  -vvere  regarded  and  treated 
as  animals  of  a  species  distinct  from  man. 

Nor  would  the  extinction  of  this  commerce  dimi- 
nish the  number  of  sailors;  for,  instead  of  being  a 
nursery,  it  was  the  destruction,  of  seamen  ;  as  death 
and  desertion  carried  off  not  less  than  five-sixths  of 
those  who  were  employed  in  it. 

He  did  not  intend  to  expatiate  on  the  cruelties  of 
the  middle  passage  ;  but,  from  the  evidence,  it  appeared 
that  the  mortality  was  frightful.  One  cause  assigned 
by  Captain  Wilson,  a  master  of  one  of  these  vessels, 
was  a  fixed  melancholy  and  dejection,  which  made  the 
unhappy  captives  wish  to  die ;  unless  compelled  by 
blows,  they  refused  to  eat ;  and  sometimes,  when  not 
prevented  by  a  high  netting,  threw  themselves  over- 
board, calling  such  a  death  an  escape. 

In  proof  that  their  situation  was  little  improved  by 
the  regulations  of  Sir  William  Dolben's  act,  he  cited 
the  case  of  a  negro  girl  of  fifteen,   who  lost  her  life 
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under   circumstancos   of  cruelty   and  immodesty   too       ?xxv* 

horrible  for  recital,  through  the  savage  barbarity  of  a '__ 

Captain  Kimber*.  Tyranny  and  ferocity  were  equally  1792. 
extended  to  the  seamen  ;  so  that,  out  of  a  whole  ship's 
crew,  six  or  seven  only  returned.  Who  could  regu- 
late a  trade  carried  on  by  such  agents  1  Whichever 
way  it  was  looked  at,  robbery,  murder,  perfidy,  and 
desolation,  stared  one  in  the  face.  The  people  of  En- 
gland had  expressed  their  sense  against  it  fully  and 
forcibly,  and  had  invoked  the  House,  as  they  valued 
the  favour  of  the  Supreme  Being,  to  abolish  it.  The 
recent  enormities  appeared  to  have  been  permitted  by 
Heaven  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  impossible  that 
any  one  should  dare  to  justify  the  continuation  of  a 
traffic  necessarily  productive  of  crimes  that  admitted 
neither  of  excuse  nor  palliation. 

A  debate  ensued,  which  was  not  terminated  until  OLbntf. 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  motion  was  resisted 
by  ]\Ir.  Baillie,  agent  for  Grenada,  Mr.  Vaughan, 
Colonel  Tarleton,  and  Mr.  Jenkinson.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  were  My.  Thornton,  Mr.  Montagu,  Mr.  Whit- 
bread,  Mr.  Fox,  and  INIr.  Pitt.  Without  affecting  to 
analyse  their  arguments,  or  to  recapitulate  all  assertions 
and  contradictions,  a  few  points  may  be  selected. 

On  the  numerous  petitions  which  crowded  the 
table,  it  was  observed,  by  Colonel  Tarleton,  that,  in 
form  and  language,  they  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to 
each  other,  and  appeared  to  be  the  manufacture  of  the 
sectaries  of  the  Old  Jewry.  Mendicant  physicians 
and  itinerant  preachers  had  exercised  unexampled  zeal 
and  industry,  and  displayed  the  ingenuity  of  Scapin  in 
extorting  names  from  the  sick,  the  indigent,  and  the 
traveller  ;  boys  at  grammar  schools  had  been  allured, 

*  The  honourable  member  was  well  warranted  in  stating  these  matters  as 
facts  ;  for  three  persons,  who  pretended  to  be  eye-witnesses,  had  deposed  to  them 
in  evidence  before  the  committee,  and  had  in  private  given  him  the  strongest 
assurances  that  they  were  true  ;  but  Mr  Kimber  was  soon  afterward  (June  b) 
tried  at  an  Admiralty  session,  before  Mr.  .fuslicc  Ashhurst,  on  the  charge  of 
murder.  All  the  witnesses  appeared,  and  were  examined  ;  but,  upon  their  cross- 
examination,  their  narratives  were  so  discordant,  their  infomy  so  evident,  and  the 
whole  charge  so  obviously  appeared  to  be  the  result  of  a  conspiracy,  that,  without 
a  moment's  liesitation,  the  jury  pronounced  his  acquittal ;  aud  two  of  the  wit- 
nesses were  detained,  by  order  of  the  Court,  to  be  tried  for  perjurj- :  one  was 
convicted,  the  other  fortunately  escaped. 

H    2 
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^^^P       by  promises  of  a  holiday,  to  sign  names  in  the  neigh- 
'  boiirhoocl,  as  well  as  their  own ;    and  when   the  inha- 

1792.  bitants  conld  not  furnish  signatures  sufficiently  nu- 
merous, they  had  been  desired  to  employ  their  ima- 
gination, to  give  to  "  airy  nothing  a  local  habitation 
"  and  a  name." 

It  was  also  contended  that  the  value  of  the  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  abolition  was  overrated,  and  the  pub- 
lication of  it  altogether  unfair  and  deceitful.  The  un- 
prejudiced part  of  the  House  would  consider  the  indi- 
viduals brought  forward  on  the  part  of  the  African 
merchants,  quite  as  respectable,  as  unbiassed,  and  not 
less  independent  in  character  and  situation  than  those 
on  the  other  side.  Allowing  some  exception  as  to 
that  part  of  the  evidence  which  applied  to  the  West 
Indies,  the  general  body  of  witnesses  was  composed  of 
ill-informed,  ignorant,  and  low  men;  many  of  them 
picked  up  in  the  streets  of  Liverpool  and  Bristol,  where 
they  were  starving,  and  hired  to  give  testimony  which 
would  mislead  the  public.  Among  those  brought  for- 
ward by  the  merchants  and  planters,  were  Lord  Shuld- 
ham,  Admirals  Barrington,  Arbuthnot,  Edwards,  and 
Hotham,  Commodore  Gardner,  I^ord  oNIacartney,  Lord 
Rodney,  Sir  Ralph  Payne,  Sir  J.  Dalling,  Sir  Archi- 
bald Campbell,  Mr.  Baillie,  INlr.  Hibbert,  and  a  long 
list  of  other  respectable  characters. 

That  the  trade  was  highly  important  to  the  nation, 
was  inferred  from  a  series  of  acts  and  declarations  of 
the  legislature  during  more  than  a  century,  which,  it 
was  argued,  afforded  much  safer  grounds  of  conduct 
than  the  opinions  of  retired  and  speculative  philo- 
sophers. 

The  calamities  suffered  in  Africa  did  not  arise  from 
Great  Britain  only ;  an  abolition  of  the  trade  on  our 
own  part  would  prove  only  a  transfer  of  it.  In  the 
five  years  during  which  the  disposition  of  a  consider- 
able part  of  this  country  had  manifested  itself,  no  other 
nation  had  displayed  any  congenial  sentiment.  The 
French,  indeed,  had  proposed  it  in  the  National  As- 
sembly ;  but  the  abolition  was  rejected  ;  the  bounty 
on  importation  continued. 
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To  those   arguments,  Mr.    Pitt  answered,  if  the      lxxv 
trade  were  as  criminal  as  asserted,  God  forbid  that  we  1_ 


should  hesitate  in  relinquishing  it,  even  if  it  were  per-  1 792. 
severed  in  by  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  How  was  this  ^^''  ^"^'^• 
enormous  evil  to  be  eradicated,  if  every  nation  thus 
prudentially  awaited  the  concurrence  of  all  others'? 
How  justly  might  other  nations  say,  "  why  should  we 
"  abolish  this  trade,  which  Great  Britain,  free,  just, 
"  and  honourable,  and  involved  as  she  is  in  it  above 
"  all  countries,  has  refused  to  abolish  V 

In  answer  to  an  argument  which  had  been  ad- 
vanced, that  slaves  were  obtained  in  consequence  of 
legal  judgments  in  African  courts,  or  by  the  conse- 
quences of  their  own  wilful  depravity,  Mr.  l*itt  said, 
"  Even  on  the  supposition  that  we  take  only  convicts 
"  and  prisoners  of  war,  the  evil  is  enormous.  But, 
""  viewing  the  matter  in  another  light,  think  of  eighty 
"  thousand  persons  carried  out  of  their  native  country, 
"  by  we  know  not  what  means  !  for  crimes  imputed  ! 
"  for  light  or  inconsiderable  faults  !  for  debt  perhaps  ! 
"  for  the  crime  of  witchcraft !  or  on  a  thousand  other 
"  weak  and  scandalous  pretexts  !  Admitting  that 
"  there  may  exist  in  Africa  something  like  courts  of 
"  justice  ;  yet  what  an  office  of  humiliation  and  mean- 
"  ness  is  it  in  us  to  take  upon  ourselves  to  carry  into 
"•  execution  the  iniquitous  sentences  of  such  courts! 
"  as  if  we  also  were  strangers  to  all  religion,  and  to 
"  the  first  principles  of  justice.  Some  witnesses  say 
"  that  the  Africans  are  addicted  to  the  practice  of 
"  gambling,  and  they  even  sell  their  wives  and  chil- 
"  dren,  and  ultimately  themselves.  Are  these,  then, 
"  the  legitimate  sources  of  slavery  ?  Shall  we  pretend 
"  that  we  can  thus  acquire  an  honest  right  to  exact 
"  the  labour  of  these  people  V 

In  this  debate,  if  it  were  not  distinctly  avowed,  it 
was  not  concealed,  that  the  emancipation  of  all  slaves 
was  a  part  of  the  object  in  view.  IMuch,  therefore, 
was  said  of  the  hardships  and  indignities  which  they 
had  to  suffer.  Punishment  without  limit,  wrongs 
without  redress — for  a  slave  could  not  be  admitted  as 
a  witness  against  a  white  man, — a  denial  of  all  rational 
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leisure,  and  a  total  absence  of  all  religious  instruction, 
were  cited  as  circumstances  which  it  was  incumbent 
on  us  to  relieve  and  to  obviate.  To  these  objections 
it  was  answered,  that  particular  instances  had  been 
swelled  into  accustomed  practices.  Individuals  might 
have  been  guilty  of  cruelty ;  but,  in  general,  the  pro- 
prietors acted  toward  their  slaves  on  an  opposite  prin- 
ciple, giving  them  every  possible  indulgence.  It  was 
not  ordained  by  law,  but  established  by  custom,  that 
a  large  portion  of  Saturday  and  all  Sunday  were  al- 
lowed them  to  work  for  their  own  benefit;  and  in 
those  hours,  it  was  said,  they  did  more  than  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  week.  Mr.  Fox,  with  his  accustomed 
readiness  and  ingenuity,  turned  this  observation  against 
those  by  whom  it  was  advanced.  It  was  a  proof  of 
the  high  value  of  free  or  voluntary,  above  compulsory, 
labour. 

Eeligious  instruction  was  admitted  to  be  extremely 
defective.  Missionaries  had  produced  some  good ;  and 
were  sound  religious  principles  once  instilled,  there 
would  be  less  punishment,  more  work  performed,  more 
marriages,  more  issue,  and  more  attachment  to  their 
masters  and  to  the  government. 

At  an  advanced  period  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Dundas 
introduced,  as  a  mitigated  proposition,  to  insert  in  the 
first  resolution  the  word  "•  gradually,"  considering  that 
procure  the  abolition  in  the  most 
He  wished,  first,  to  promote  the  in- 
crease of  native  negroes ;  to  aim  at  the  extinction  of 
hereditary  slavery,  and  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  slaves.  And  he  hoped,  by  regulations  for  the 
education  of  children,  greatly  to  facilitate  the  total 
Mr.  Addington  annihilation  of  slavery.  Mr.  Addington  supported 
these  propositions,  and  suggested  the  propriety  of  en- 
couraging, by  means  of  dissimilar  duties  at  the  Custom 
House,  the  increased  importation  of  females. 

Mr.  Fox  vehemently  opposed  this  amendment,  dis- 
claiming any  thing  like  moderation  on  such  a  subject : 
but  it  was  carried* ;  and,  on  a  subsequent  night,  the 
period  fixed  was  1796t,  after  the  years  1800,  1793, 
and  1795,  had  been  rejected. 

*  193  to  125.  t  151  to  132. 


Mr.  Dundas 
proposes  an 
amendment. 


regulations  would 
eligible  manner. 


Mr.  Fox. 


27th. 
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A  bill,  framed  in  conformity  with  these  resolutions,       ^^^.^: 
passed  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  its  appearance  in 


the  Lords  is  rendered  remarkable,  as  it  occasioned  the        1792. 
first  speech  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence.     Havinc:  passed  B'II  passes  the 

^  .         ,        ^-i^  X      !•  •         1  n        House  ol  Corn- 

some  years  m  the  West  indies,  not  in  the  state  01  a  mons. 

prince  of  the  blood,  but  in  the  frank  and  hearty  inter-  piip^^pntpj  ;„ 
course  of  a  British  sailor,  his  Royal  Highness  had  op-  the  Lords. 
portunities,  better  than  many  other  persons,  of  know- 
ing the  real  condition  and  treatment  of  the  slaves. 

He  said  he  had  in  his  possession  proofs  that  the  Speech  of  the 
evidence  given  to  the  House  of  Commons  was  at  least  reiice.*^ 
erroneous,  if  not  worse.  The  negroes  were  not  treated 
in  the  manner  which  had  so  much  agitated  the  public 
mind  ;  but,  as  an  attentive  observer,  he  could  say  that, 
when  the  various  ranks  of  society  were  considered, 
they  were  comparatively  in  a  state  of  humble  happi- 
ness ;  and  he  deprecated  an  implicit  obedience  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  destructive  to  the  natural  ba- 
lance of  the  constitution,  which  he  would  never  en- 
dure. 

Many  noble  lords  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  8th. 
their  House  could  not  be  guided  by  evidence  received  modfon'mes- 
and  resolutions  passed  in  the  Commons.     The  Bishop  tigaUon. 
of  liOndon  and  the  Bishop  of  St.  Da\id's  maintained 
that  the  slave  trade  was  unfit  to  be  carried  on  or  pro- 
tected by  any  nation  professing  religion,  morality,  or 
even  common  justice  ;  and  that  to  talk  of  regulation 
or  reform  in  its  practice,  was  an  idle  waste  of  words  : 
but,  finally,  notwithstanding  objections  on  the  ground 
of  delay,  it  was  resolved  that  Avitnesses  should  be  ex- 
amined*.    Seven  only  had  been  called,  when  further  jmie. 
proceediucr  was  necessarily  postponed  until  the  next  ,p'"  '"'^'" 
session.     A  temporary  act,  regulating  the  middle  pas-  act. 
sage,  was  passed. 

By  these  discussions  the  cause  of  the  abolitionists  obscivaUons. 
was  greatly  advanced.  The  general  principles  of  hu- 
manity and  justice  on  which  they  proceeded  could  not 
be  obliterated  from  the  public  mind  by  reasons  drawn 
only  from  political  or  commercial  expediency,  espe- 
cially when  these  were  met  by  most  powerful  state- 

*  G3to36. 
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Police  of 
Middlesex. 


ments  and  arguments.  The  advocates  of  the  abolition 
assumed  the  widest  range  of  assertion  and  deduction : 
their  opponents  were  clogged  by  facts  which  could  not 
be  controverted,  and  beset  by  solitary  instances  which 
were  always  insisted  on  as  the  characteristics  of  a  ge- 
neral system,  and  not  admitted  as  exceptions.  By 
their  injudicious  defence  of  the  middle  passage,  and  by 
the  disgraceful  means  used  in  its  support,  the  sup- 
porters of  the  trade  left  their  case  exposed  to  censure, 
and  their  assertions  to  suspicion.  The  cause  of  the 
planters  too,  exclusive  of  general  principles,  was  open 
to  much  animadversion,  especially  on  the  total  neglect 
of  religious  instruction,  which  furnished  strong  found- 
ation for  the  observation  that  they  considered  their 
slaves,  if  not  absolutely  as  brutes,  yet  as  creatures 
whose  immortal  concerns  were  beneath  attention. 

For  many  years,  the  defective  state  of  police  in  the 
Middlesex  portion  of  the  metropolis  had  been  matter  of 
astonishment  and  complaint.  Many  narratives  of  the 
apprehension,  resistance,  rescue,  and  escape  of  offenders, 
disgraced  the  annals  of  crime ;  the  irregularities,  follies, 
and  wickedness,  of  some  who  acted  as  justices,  or  under 
their  authority,  furnished  themes  to  the  moralist,  the 
satirist,  and  the  dramatist ;  while  facts,  better  authen- 
ticated and  of  more  cogent  interest,  alarmed  and  agi- 
tated those  who  really  understood  and  felt  for  the 
welfare  of  society*.  In  towns,  the  officers  of  the  cor- 
poration,— in  the  country,  peers  and  gentlemen  of  emi- 
nence,— exercise  the  duties  of  justices  of  the  peace. 
To  them  the  applause  of  their  fellow  citizens  or  the 
respect  of  their  neighbours,  joined  to  the  gratifying 
consciousness  of  preventing  evil  or  promoting  good, 
were  sufficient  rewards.  In  Middlesex,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  growth  of  the  metropolis  and  the  vast  in- 
crease of  its  population  had  rendered  it  impossible  for 
persons  engaged  in  the  superior  stations  of  life  to  de- 
dicate themselves  to  the  daily  duties  of  magistracy ; 
and  a  few  offices  were  opened,  in  different  parts  of  the 


*  For  a  truly  horrible  instance,  see  Lord  Orford's  Letters  to  '  ir  Horace 
Maun,  edited  by  Lord  Dover,  vol.  i.  p.  214.  The  event  occurred,  it  is  true,  in 
1742;  but  fifty  succeeding  years  had  produced  no  legislative  alteration. 
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town,  by  men  who,  seeking,  not  reputation  for  their  sa- 
gacity and  wisdom,  but  remuneration  from  the  fees  they 
were  permitted  to  receive,  acquu'ed  the  contemptuous  1792. 
appellation  of  trading  justices.  Nor  were  these  emo- 
luments of  small  amount;  for,  beside  the  ordinary 
business  under  the  revenue,  the  criminal,  and  the  poor 
laws,  a  long  list  of  penal  statutes  brought  many  indi- 
viduals and  many  cases  within  their  jurisdiction,  every 
one  of  which  was  attended  with  its  direct,  and,  as 
some  believed,  its  indirect,  compensation  to  the  justice. 
One  conspicuous  exception  existed  in  an  office  esta- 
blished in  Bow  Street,  Covent  Garden,  which,  as  in 
each  week  different  justices  presided  successively,  ob- 
tained the  name  of  the  Rotation  Office  :  by  the  in- 
dustry, sagacity,  and  vigour  of  its  magistrates,  govern- 
ment had  been  strengthened,  and  the  public  protected  ; 
and  its  arrangements  probably  furnished  the  outline 
of  a  regulation  which  was  now  to  be  presented  to  Par- 
liament. 

Mr.  Burton,  a  barrister  of  eminence,   and  of  un-  Manh  i8. 
blemished  honour,  in  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  jJJovtS'to  bring 
bill,  stated  the  circumstances  by  which  it  was  rendered  in  a  iiiii. 
necessary. 

He  would  not  particularise  the  persons  who  grossly 
abused  the  office,  making  it  a  trade,  but  propose  a 
remedy,  by  a  short  law,  directing,  first,  that  five  offices 
sliould  always  be  open  for  business  ;  to  each  of  which 
three  justices  should  be  appointed;  one  to  be  constant- 
ly on  the  spot,  from  nine  in  the  morning  until  a  late 
hour  in  the  evening  :  the  fees  received  to  be  accounted 
for  into  the  Exchequer,  to  form  a  fund  in  the  hands  of 
a  treasurer  for  payment  of  salaries  and  expenses. 

On  the  motion  for  a  second  reading,  Mr.  JVIain-  April  17. 
waring  objected  to  the  bill,  as  a  cold,  feeble  measure,  ]^iii^ 
that  did  not  sufficiently  strengthen  the  arm  of  the  ma- 
gistrate for  the  prevention  of  crime.  As  to  tlic  ex- 
penses, if  it  was  understood  that  they  would  be  defrayed 
out  of  the  fees  and  penalties  imposed  by  statutes,  they 
who  ])lanned  the  bill  were  much  deceived.  He  ob- 
served too  that  the  appointing  of  magistrates  by  the 
Crown  would  give  a  prodigious  patronage  in  the  most 
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Further 

opposilion. 

23rd. 

Mr. Windham. 


Bill  passed. 
Observations. 


exceptionable  way.  Mr.  Fox  urged  similar  topics, 
and  Mr.  Sheridan  dwelt  on  the  influence  at  elections 
which  the  Crown  would  acquire.  Justices  might  lose 
their  offices  by  voting  for  a  member.  And  so,  no 
doubt,  they  would,  if  they  procured  votes  by  remitting 
the  penalties  of  the  lottery  act,  or  excused  an  elector, 
or  the  agent  of  a  court  candidate,  from  part  of  an  excise 
fine,  for  election  services. 

These  and  other  objections  were  made  and  repeated 
during  the  progress  of  the  bill ;  and  a  clause,  enabling 
police  officers  to  arrest  reputed  thieves,  who  were  to 
be  punished  as  vagrants,  Mr.  Windham  said,  intro- 
duced a  new  principle,  and  reversed  the  general  order 
of  things.  If  they  were  to  punish  men,  not  for  acts 
which  they  committed,  but  for  those  they  intended  to 
commit,  it  appeared  to  him  as  unnatural  as  if  the  hare 
were  to  chase  the  hounds.  According  to  the  vagrant 
act,  persons  so  apprehended  might  be  whipped  and 
sent  to  prison ;  they  had  an  appeal  to  the  quarter 
sessions,  and  might  be  acquitted ;  but  could  the  punish- 
ment be  undone'?     Could  the  whipping  be  taken  off? 

Mr.  Burton  defended  the  clause,  by  referring  to 
precedents  from  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  and  by 
the  authority  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  who  treated  it  as 
founded  on  a  principle  of  common  law.  That  such  a 
clause  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  number  and  the 
boldness  of  thieves  in  the  metropolis,  was  shewn  by 
jVEr,  Burton,  Mr.  Dundas,  and  Mr.  Mainwaring,  who, 
besides  the  facts  derived  from  their  own  inquiries  and 
observations,  reminded  the  House  that  rogues  reached 
the  gallows  by  degrees ;  beginning,  and  advancing 
progressively,  until,  by  an  accumulation  of  crimes,  they 
arrived  at  a  climax  of  their  destiny ;  to  rescue  them 
by  a  prudent  enactment  would  be  practical  humanity. 
The  bill  passed. 

This  statute  was  calculated  to  be  the  foundation  of 
important  improvements;  but  it  was  in  many  parti- 
culars defective.  Parsimony  and  jealousy  of  tlie  in- 
fluence of  the  Crown  had  too  much  weight  in  compos- 
ing the  system.  The  duration  of  the  statute  was 
hmited  to  three  years ;  the  salaries  of  the  justices  to 
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four  hundred  pounds;  none  of  them  were  to  sit  in  xxxv 
Parhament ;  and  they  and  the  receiver,  and  all  their  _^_H___ 
constables,  were  prohibited  from  voting  at,  or  inter-  jr92. 
fering  in,  any  election  for  Middlesex  or  Surrey,  West- 
minster or  South wark.  This  last  piece  of  paltry  jea- 
lousy was  to  protect  a  population  of  about  a  million 
and  a  half  from  tlie  dangerous  influence  of  some  tliree- 
score  persons,  forty-two  of  whom  would  necessarily  be 
in  a  very  humble  station  of  life*.  Had  the  views 
respecting  the  establislimcnt  been  less  ungenerous,  the 
remuneration  more  liberal,  and  the  duration  more 
certain,  many  gentlemen  of  considerable  standing  in 
the  law,  and,  which  is  more  important,  who  had  really 
been  engaged  in  an  extensive  course  of  active  business, 
Mould  have  embraced  these  offices  as  an  honourable 
retirement  from  the  bustle  of  courts  to  the  useful  ac- 
tivity of  the  magisterial  functions.  Gentlemen  well 
educated  and  used  to  good  society  would  have  lent 
their  aid ;  and  from  these  and  other  equally  wise  and 
honourable  classes  of  society  might  have  been  formed, 
not  a  detached  set  of  police  establishments,  but  a  solid, 
systematic  board  of  magistracy  and  police,  which  would 
have  commanded  the  gratitude  of  the  country,  and  the 
admiration  of  the  civihzed  workl. 

A  bill,  introduced  in  the  last  session  by  Mr.  Fox,  liik-i  i)iii 
for  declaring  the  power  of  juries  in  matters  of  libel,  MnFox  '  '^^ 
has  already  iDeen  mentionedf .     In  several  cases.  Lord 
Mansfield,  in  conformity  with  preceding  decisions,  had  state  of  the 
declared  that,  in  a  criminal  prosecution,  when  the  pub- 
lication and  tlie  correctness  of  the  inuendos  had  been 
proved,  it  remained  only  for  the  jury  to  find  their  ver- 
dict ;  whether  the  publication  were  a  libel  or  not,  was 
a  question  of  law,  not  to  be  decided  by  them,  but  by 
the  court.     This  doctrine  occasioned  several  debates, 
which  have  already  been  noticed:{: ;  and  a  bill,  framed 

•  Three  justices  at  each  office,  21  ;  six  constables — for  no  more  were  al- 
lowefl, — i'i;  and  one  receiver  :  total,  G4.  Of  these,  it  was  probable  that  the 
magistrates  and  the  receiver  would  have  freeholds  in  Middlesex  or  SiuTcy ;  but 
not  the  constables:  these  might,  but  not  verj^  probably,  be  householders,  paying 
scut  and  lot,  in  Westminster  or  Southwark  :  and  this  was  all  that  could  be  fjained 
by  this  invidious  exclusion.  To  make  it  still  more  ridiculous.  Bow  Street  was 
not  included  ;  so  that  all  ihc  justices  and  officers  then:  might  appear  on  the  hust- 
ings in  Covent  Garden,  and  all,  if  freemen,  vote  in  the  city  of  London. 

t  Vol.  iv.  p.  631.  X  Chapter  18,  vol.  i.  p.  474. 


law. 
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^xxv*       ^y  ^^^"  ^^^^'^^'  ^^^^  moved  by  Mr.  Dowcleswell,  but 

'__  rejected  by  the  House.      This  bill,  as  it  is  shewn  in 

1792.  several  publications,  resembled,  in  most  particulars, 
that  of  Mr.  Fox*;  but  the  merit  of  his  effort  is  not  at 
all  diminished :  to  have  given  vitality  to  that  which 
another  statesman  had  left  inanimate,  deserves  all  the 
commendation  which  can  flow  from  a  consideration  of 
the  measure  itself,  and  not  from  a  claim  to  originality. 

Mr.  Erskine  too,  before  the  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament in  1784,  had  prepared  the  very  bill  which  was 
afterward  adopted ;  but,  as  he  was  not  a  member  of 
the  next  House  of  Commons,  the  draft  remained  un- 
noticed in  his  hands,  until  it  was  put  into  those  of  Mr. 
Foxf.  The  state  of  the  times  rendered  it  fit  that  the 
leader  of  the  opposition  party  should  take  upon  himself 
the  patronage  of  a  measure  calculated  to  confer  popu- 
larity, wdthout  any  attendant  suspicion  ;  but  the  path 
to  success  had  been  cleared  and  smoothed  by  the  pro- 
fessional exertions  of  Mr.  Erskine. 
Mr  Erskine's  That  truly  great  advocate  might  justly  be  said  to 

exertions  at  the  possess  evcry  quality  wliicli  could  raisc  his  fame,  and 
confer  on  him  that  popularity  and  ascendancy  in  the 
courts  which  he  so  early  acquired  and  so  constantly 
retained.  If  a  cavil  were  to  be  raised  against  this 
general  proposition,  it  would  be,  that  he  was  not  pro- 
foundly read  in  the  antiquities,  nor  accurately  versed 
in  the  technicalities,  of  the  law ;  that  he  was  not  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  old  learning  concerning  tenures,  nor 
all  the  modern  decisions  affecting  the  scope  of  actions 
or  the  forms  of  pleading.  It  would  be  too  much  to 
concede  even  this ;  for,  if  he  was  not  so  acquainted 
with  these  subjects  as  to  produce  his  knowledge  at 
every  moment,  still  the  acuteness  of  his  mind  enabled 
him  instantly  to  become  master  of  them,  and  to  treat 
them  in  all  their  bearings  and  relations.  With  him, 
the  law  was  a  science  and  not  an  art ;  he  cited  cases, 
not  as  insolated  or  separate  instances,  for  the  purpose 

•  Parliamentary  Historj',  vol.  xvii.  p.  40;  Rivington's  Ann.  Reg.  1792, 
p.  138 ;  Almon's  Anecdotes  of  Lord  Chatham,  toI.  iii.  p.  270 ;  Prior's  Life  of 
Burke,  vol.  ii.  p.  156 

t  Mr.  Erskine  told  mc  this  himself,  pointing  at  the  same  time  to  ihe  desk  in 
which  the  draft  had  been  so  long  deposited. 
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of  carrying  some  particular  point,  or  introducing  some  t*^^^^' 
peculiar  opinion  ;  he  used  them  as  parts  of  a  general  " 
system  ;  and,  when  referred  to  by  him,  they  were  1792. 
arranged,  methodized,  consolidated,  to  forward,  with 
additional  force  and  vigour,  some  great,  general,  com- 
prehensive poposition.  But,  leaving  this  merely  tech- 
nical portion  of  his  attainments,  and  adverting  to  his 
greater  and  more  distinguishing  qualities,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  speak  too  highly  of  his  eloquence,  in  which, 
sublimity,  feeling,  and  wit,  were  equally  conspicuous ; 
his  narrative  was  always  luminous,  well  arranged,  in- 
telligible, simple  ;  his  argument  comprehensive  and 
convincing,  close  without  coldness,  and  subtle  without 
the  appearance  of  astuteness.  Born  of  a  noble  family, 
and  an  early  member  of  the  best  society,  his  claims  to 
the  treatment  of  a  gentleman  w^re  conceded  without 
resistance ;  and  he  repaid  the  concession  by  an  unde- 
viating  adherence  to  the  duties  and  forms  of  that 
character :  in  the  moments  of  his  highest  excitement, 
wluni  his  energy  was  calculated  to  overwhelm,  and  his 
zeal  to  appal  those  against  whom  it  was  directed,  he 
never  transgressed  the  bounds  of  politeness  and  decorum. 
It  was  part  of  his  character,  that,  while  with  an  indo- 
mitable spirit  he  maintained  the  rights  of  his  client, 
unawed  by  the  frowns  of  an  adverse  judge,  he  never 
had  the  air  of  a  man  who  seeks  collisions  that  he  may 
acquire  renown,  and  demands  confidence,  less  perhaps 
for  talent  than  for  intrepidity. 

Under  his  management,  trials  for  libels  had  as- 
sumed a  new  and  intense  interest.  His  first  efibrt, 
a  magnanimous  and  successful  resistance  of  an  appli- 
cation for  a  criminal  information  against  Captain 
Baillie,*  had  produced  general  admiration,  and  an  un- 
usual flow  of  business;  but  in  a  more  recent  case, 
where  he  had  to  oppose  the  opinion  of  that  learned 
and  able  mauistrate,  ISIr.  Justice  BuUer,  at  the  trial, 
and  afterward  to  sustain  his  opinions  in  court,  his 
character  as  advocate  rose  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  ho 
demonstrated  at  once  the  power  of  his  eloquence  and 
the  exactness  of  his  judgment,  in  the  citing  and  the 

•    Vol   ill.  p.  19. 
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L\xv        application   of  cases*.     It  is  truly  remarkable,   and 
___il___  liiglily  advantageous  to  the  character  of  this  ilkistrious 
1 792.        advocate,  to  recollect  how  great  were  the  effects  of  his 
displays  of  ability  compared  with  any  permanent  re- 
sult  of  those   which    had  before  been  employed  on 
questions  much  more  generally  interesting  and  popular, 
the  general  warrants,  and  Junius-f. 
Mr.  Fox  pro-  It  is  obscrvcd,  as  a  fact  worthy  of  some  notice,  that 

duce.  his  bill.   ^^^  p^^^  ^^j^gj^  j^g  introduced  the  subject  of  libel  to 

the  House  of  Commons,  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  com- 
plaining that  Mr.  Burke  had  deserted  his  former 
opinions,  while  he  had  been  himself  an  opposer,  and 
the  gentleman  whom  he  so  accused  a  supporter,  of  Mr. 
1791,  Dowdeswell's  motion.  Mr.  Fox  moved  to  appoint  an 
^^'^y-  early  day  for  a  sitting  of  the  grand  committee  for  courts 

of  justice.  His  speech  was  eminently  able  and  argu- 
mentative, comprising  an  enlightened  view  of  the  sub- 
ject generally,  and  an  exact  knowledge  of  legal  deci- 
sions, and  the  facts  and  principles  on  which  they  were 
grounded.  Mr.  Erskine,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
claimed  the  gratitude  of  the  public  to  Mr.  Fox  for  this 
last  instance,  among  so  many  others,  of  his  enlightened 
zeal  for  the  support  of  the  laws  and  constitution  upon 
their  true  principles,  and  of  the  warm  interest  he  had 
constantly  taken  in  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  the 
people.  He  also  disclaimed  any  intention  of  conveying 
censure  on  the  conduct  of  the  present  judges ;  so  far 
from  it,  that,  guided  by  existing  precedents,  he  should 
find  it  difficult,  if  called  upon  to  fill  a  judicial  situation, 
to  bear  up  against  the  current  of  decisions,  although 
they  had  obviously  broken  out  of  the  original  and 
prescribed  channel  of  the  law. 

This  great  question  was  not  treated  as  one  of  party. 
The  Attorney-general  agreed  in  the  general  argument 
of  Mr.  Erskine,  and  allowed  that  there  was  something 
in  the   practice  of  the  law  of  libels   that  called  for 

•  The  case  alluded  to  is  that  of  Dr.  Shipley,  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  begun  in 
April  1783;  tried  on  the  merits,  6  Angust,  1784;  and  finally  disposed  of  in  Mi- 
chaelmas term  following,  by  an  arrest  of  judgment. —  See  Howell's  State  Trials, 
vol.  xxi.  p.  847  ;  Erskine's  Speeches,  vol.  i.  p.  137 

t  On  Mr.  Erskine's  character  and  talents,  see  Butler's  Kemiuiscences,  vol.  i. 
p.  72. 
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amendment  and  explanation.  He  wished  it  not  to  go 
into  the  committee ;  becanse  it  woukl  seem  as  if,  not- 
withstanding the  intention  had  been  so  fully  disclaimed, 
some  censure  was  to  be  cast  upon  the  judges.  On  the 
main  object  of  Mr.  Fox's  argument,  INIr.  Pitt  said  he 
did  not  see  any  ground  for  differing  with  him.  My. 
Fox  complimented  the  minister  on  the  fair  and  candid 
manner  in  which  he  had  stated  his  opinion  ;  and,  in 
compliance  with  his  intimation,  obtained  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  remove  doubts  respecting  the  rights  and 
functions  of  juries  in  cases  of  libel. 

On  the  motion  for  a  second  reading,  and  in  the 
committee,  Mr.  INlitford  and  the  Solicitor-general  made 
some  objections  to  the  preamble,  which  were  waived  ; 
but  the  bill  was  amended  by  introducing  a  clause,  that 
tlic  court  or  judge  might,  on  every  such  trial,  give 
opinions  and  directions  to  juries,  in  like  manner  as  in 
criminal  cases.     The  bill  passed  without  a  division. 

In  tlie  House  of  Lords,  it  occasioned  only  one 
debate,  on  a  motion  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  a  post- 
ponement, that  time  might  be  afforded  for  consideration. 
Lord  Camden  concurred  with  him  in  this  view,  as 
it  did  not  imply  a  rejection  of  the  measure.  The 
noble  and  learned  Peer  reiterated,  in  this  his  closing 
day,  the  opinions  he  had  so  many  years  before  main- 
tained, that,  without  the  aid  of  any  statute,  the  jury 
had  a  right,  which  they  had  often  exercised,  to  judge 
whether  a  publication  were  criminal  or  not.  If  a  jury, 
notwithstanding  the  direction  of  a  judge,  were  to 
acquit  a  defendant,  no  power  in  this  country  could  re- 
verse their  decision ;  so,  if  tliey  found  him  guilty,  tliat 
verdict  could  only  lose  its  effect  if  the  court  were  to 
arrest  the  judgment.  This  bill  failed,  as  already  men- 
tioned. 

In  the  ensuing  session,  it  passed  the  Commons  un- 
noticed. In  the  upper  House,  the  Lord  Cliancellor 
said  its  tendency  was  to  undermine  that  policy  upon 
which  the  law  had  stood  for  ages,  and  on  which  had 
risen  as  great  legal  freedom  as  could  be  possessed  by 
any  country.  He  obtained  a  postponement  of  the 
second   reading   for   five  weeks,    during    which    the 
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?^^^r^       opinions  of  the  judges  were  taken  on   seven  queries. 

__^_1_^_  Their  answers  were  unanimous.  The  most  important 
1792.         points  decided,  were,  that  the  criminaHty  or  innocence 

tir^u'  ^^  ^^^y  ^^^  charged  was  matter  of  law,  not  of  fact. 

Opinions  of  the  That  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  matter  published 
u  ges.  ^^,^g  immaterial,  and  not  to  be  left  to  a  jury  ;  the  word 

false  in  indictments  not  being  applied  to  the  pro- 
positions published,  but  to  the  aggregate  criminal  re- 
sult ;  a  libel  was  called  a  false  libel,  just  as  a  man 
accused  of  high  treason  was  termed  a  false  traitor ; 
nor  was  it  material  whether  that  word,  in  case  of 
libel,  were  omitted  or  not.  That  if,  upon  a  trial,  the 
innocency  of  the  matter  published  appeared  quite 
evident,  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  judge  to  direct  an 
acquittal;  but  this  was  a  practice  not  to  be  recom- 
mended ;  if  there  were  a  doubt,  it  should  be  considered 
by  the  court  above,  or  revised  in  error.  That  the 
criminal  intention  charged,  in  cases  of  libel,  is  gene- 
rally matter  of  form,  requiring  no  evidence  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecutor,  and  admitting  of  no  exculpa- 
tory proof  from  the  defendant.  The  crime  consists  in 
publishing  a  libel ;  a  criminal  intention  in  the  writer 
is  no  part  of  the  definition  of  the  crime  at  the  common 
law.  "  He  who  scattereth  firebrands,  arrows,  and 
"  death,"  ( which,  if  not  an  accurate  definition,  is  a 
very  intelligible  description  of  a  libel),  is  ea  ratione 
criminal;  it  is  not  incumbent  on  the  prosecutor  to 
prove  his  intent,  and  on  his  part  he  shall  not  be  heard 
to  say,  "Am  T  not  in  sport ?"  There  may  be  cases 
where  a  witness  may  be  examined  to  prove  the  crimi- 
nal intention ;  and  if  that  were  attempted,  evidence 
to  rebut  the  imputation  would  be  admissible.  Three 
other  questions  related  to  threatening  letters,  to  papers 
cited  as  overt  acts  in  cases  of  high  treason,  and  to  the 
manner  in  which  a  judge  should  give  his  opinion  to 
the  jury.  The  answers  to  the  first  two  lead  to  no  im- 
portant results ;  to  the  last,  the  judges  said  they  were 
to  declare  the  law  to  juries,  and  not  to  give  opinions,  and 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  jury,  in  finding  a  general 
verdict,  to  compound  it  of  the  fact  in  evidence  and  the 
law  declared  by  the  judge. 
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These  opinions  occasioned  a  strenuous  debate,  in       lxxv 
which  Earl  Camden  took  a  conspicuous  share :  in  fact, 


Coiniiutice. 


his  labours  in  public  life  ended  with  his  support  of  1792 
this  bill.  He  said  he  had  thought  never  to  trouble  .^f  J; 
their  lordships  more.  The  hand  of  age  was  upon  him,  Eari  Caind.-n. 
and  he  felt  unable  to  take  an  active  part  in  their  de- 
liberations ;  but  he  now  considered  himself  particularly, 
or  rather  personally,  called  on.  His  opinion  on  the 
subject  had  been  long  known ;  it  was  upon  record  ;  it 
was  on  their  lordships'  table  ;  he  still  retained,  and  he 
now  argued  it  with  great  vigour  and  earnestness,  sup- 
porting his  reasons  by  reference  to  legal  authorities 
and  by  his  own  practice.  Lord  Kenyon  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor  were  the  principal  opponents ;  but,  on  a 
division,  the  commitment  was  carried*. 

In  the  committee,  the  Lord  Chancellor  made  an  June  ist. 
unsuccessful    motion   for  an   amendment,  and   Lord 
Camden,   with   undiminished  firmness,  sustained  his 
former  doctrines.     If  the  opposite  opinions   were   to 
obtain,  trial  by  jury  would  be  a  nominal  trial,  a  mere 
form  ;  for,  in  fact,  the  judge,  and  not  the  jury,  would 
try   the  man.     Whatever  might  be  asserted  by   the 
twelve  judges,  he  would  contend  for  the  truth  of  this 
argument  to  the  latest  hour  of  his  life,  manibus  pedi- 
busque.      The    Lord   Chancellor  proposed   that   the  J^^^'J^ 
judges  in  their  discretion  might  grant  a  new  trial  after 
an  acquittal ;   but  this  was  never  reduced  to  a  motion, 
being   answered    by  Earl   Camden   with   the  simple 
phrase,  "  No,  I  thank  you."     The  bill  was  read  a  third  Bin  passed. 
time,  and  passed  without  a  division  ;  but  a  protest  was  I'rotest. 
signed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lords  Bathurst,  Ken- 
yon, Abingdon,  and  Walsingham,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Bangor. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  session,  certain  Unitarians  March  sth. 
had  prest^nted  a  petition,  stating  their  duty  to  examine  ihiitari'ans. 
into  and  interpret  the  Holy  Scriptures  for  themselves, 
and  their  right  publicly  to  declare  the  result  of  their 
inquiries,  complaining  of  grievances  arising  from  the 
statutes  in  forccf,  by  which  religious  liberty  was  in- 

•  bl  to  32. 

t  9  and  10  W.  Ill   and  1  W.  and  M. 
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fringed,  and  even  an  imperfect  toleration  rendered  more 
incomplete.* 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Fox  grounded  a  motion-f,  which 
he  introduced  by  a  well-digested  speech.  He  treated 
generally  on  toleration,  not  as  a  thing  convenient  and 
useful  to  a  state,  but  in  itself  essentially  right  and  just ; 
those  who  lived  in  a  state  where  there  was  an  establish- 
ment, could  fairly  be  bound  only  by  that  part  which 
was  consistent  with  the  pure  principles  of  toleration ; 
the  fundamental  unalienable  rights  of  man.  Why 
should  the  members  of  the  established  church  proceed 
as  if  they  were  infallible '?  why  claim  exclusive  privi- 
leges, and  enforce  penalties  on  those  who  differed  from 
them  ?  Toleration  was  not  merely  the  total  absence 
of  persecution ;  but  he  would  maintain  that  to  refuse 
to  any  man  any  civil  right,  or  an  equal  participation 
in  civil  advantages,  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions, 
was  in  itself  persecution.  It  compelled  men  to  live  in 
a  constant  state  of  hypocrisy,  to  give  a  constant  attend- 
ance on  divine  service,  and  subscribe  to  the  ceremonies 
of  a  church  in  whose  tenets  they  did  not  acquiesce, 
and  even  to  teach  their  children  a  form  of  religion 
here,  which  they  believed  calculated  to  insure  eternal 
damnation  hereafter.  It  was  said  that  all  the  com- 
mands in  the  church  of  England  might  safely  be 
obeyed ;  that  it  was  the  safeguard  of  the  state.  Was 
this  the  fact '?  The  church  of  England  taught  passive 
obedience  and  non-resistance  ;  and  as  this  doctrine  was 
not  now  the  law,  a  man,  by  being  a  good  churchman, 
might  become  a  bad  citizen.  It  was  said  that  the 
laws  were  obsolete,  and  the  hardship  ideal ;  if  so,  there 
could  be  no  great  harm  in  removing  from  the  statute 
book  that  which  we  were  either  afraid  or  ashamed  to 
enforce.  He  cited  some  instances  of  punishments 
under  the  penal  statutes  before  the  year  16-41 ;  and  he 
mentioned  the  case  of  Mr.  Feeble,  who  had  suffered 
persecutions  under  Cromwell  and  Charles  the  Second ; 
and,  in  proof  of  uncharitable  opinions  being  still  main- 
tained, he  said  that  Dr.  South  had  traced   the  pedi- 


Jouniiils,  vol.  xlvii.  p.  522.  f   Burke's  Works,  vol.  x.  p.  41,  n. 
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gree  of  the  Unitarians  from  wretch  to  wretch,  back  to      P^^^/ 
the  devil  himself.   Dr.  Halifax  had  said,  of  Dr.  Priestley,        '^ "    ' 
that  now  he  had  stated  his  opinions,  he  had  completed        1792. 
his  crimes ;  and  Dr.  Horsley  had  contended  that  even 
the  moral  good  of  the  Unitarians  was  sin.     The  Bir- 
mingham riots  were  the  effect  of  religious  bigotry  and 
persecution.     The  Catholics  were  not  sufficiently  re- 
lieved while  they  were  still  obliged  to  take  an  oath  ; 
and  he  declared  his  unvarying  enmity  to  the  marriage 
act,  and  his  inclination  to  make  a  third  attempt  for 
its  repeal.     He  wished  to  extirpate  heresy  by  the  old 
method  of  fire ;  not  by  burning  victims,  but  by  bur- 
ning those  odious,  noxious  acts. 

Thirty-three  statutes  having  been  read,  he  moved 
that  the  consideration  of  them  should  be  referred  to  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House. 

In  opposition  to  this  motion,  Mr.  Burke  delivered  M'-  Bmkc. 
one  of  his  most  characteristic  speeches.  Stripping 
the  question  of  its  theological  vestment,  he  purposed 
to  discuss  it  as  one  of  policy  and  prudence  alone.  As 
to  the  Rights  of  Man,  on  which  some  stress  had  been 
laid,  he  differed  completely ;  but  he  would  not  discuss 
abstract  rights  :  man  he  had  found  in  society,  and  that 
was  the  man  he  looked  at.  No  rational  person  ever 
governed  himself  by  abstractions  and  universals.  The 
statesman  who  did  not  take  circumstances  as  well  as 
principles  into  consideration,  would  be,  not  erroneous, 
but  stark  mad — metaphysically  mad — dat  operam  ut 
cum  ratione  insaniat.  Government,  representing  so- 
ciety, and  having  a  general  superintending  control  over 
all  actions,  and  all  publicly  propagated  doctrines  ;  a 
reasonable,  prudent,  provident  and  moderate  coercion, 
might  be  the  means  of  preventing  acts  of  extreme  fero- 
city and  rigour. 

An  alliance  between  church  and  state  he  treated 
as  an  idle  and  fanciful  speculation.  An  alliance  is  be- 
tween two  things  that  are  in  their  nature  distinct  and 
independent,  such  as  between  two  sovereign  states  ; 
but,  in  a  Christian  commonwealth,  the  church  and  the 
state  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  being  different  and 
integral  parts  of  the  same  whole.     The  Christian  ma- 
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i  ^^    text  for  destroying  the  peace,  order,  liberty,  and  security 

1792.  of  society  ;  and,  above  all,  religious  professions  ought 
strictly  to  be  looked  to  when  men  begin  to  form  new 
combinations,  to  be  distinguished  by  new  names,  and, 
especially,  when  they  mingled  a  political  system  with 
their  religious  opinions,  true  or  false,  plausible  or  im- 
plausible ;  opinions  soon  combine  with  passions,  actions 
are  formed  upon  opinions ;  and  they  become,  in  effect, 
bodies  corporate  in  the  state. 

The  petition,  to  which  he  should  confine  himself, 
had  little  or  no  relation  to  the  other  laws  with  which 
it  had  been  most  ingeniously  blended.  In  the  case  of 
Catholic  Presbyterians,  Anabaptists,  Independents,  and 
Quakers,  the  spirit  of  our  laws  had  applied  penalties 
or  granted  relief,  according  to  the  supposed  abuse  to 
be  repressed,  or  grievance  to  be  relieved  ;  and  the  pro- 
vision for  a  Catholic  and  a  Quaker  had  been  totally 
different,  according  to  the  exigency.  Old  religious 
factions,  he  said,  are  volcanoes  burnt  out ;  on  the  lava 
and  ashes  and  squalid  scoriae  of  old  eruptions  grow 
the  peaceful  olive,  the  cheering  vine,  and  the  sustaining 
corn ;  but  when  a  new  fire  bursts  out,  a  face  of  deso- 
lations comes  on,  not  to  be  rectified  in  ages.  There- 
fore, when  men  come  before  us,  and  rise  up  like  an  ex- 
halation from  the  ground,  they  come  in  a  questionable 
shape,  and  we  must  exorcise  them,  and  try  whether 
their  "  intents  be  wicked  or  charitable ;"  "  whether  they 
bring  with  them  airs  from  heaven,  or  blasts  from  hell." 
He  considered  the  authors  of  the  petition  not  merely 
as  a  theological  sect,  but  a  political  faction,  not  aiming 
merely  at  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  own  liberty,  but 
associated  for  the  purpose  of  proselytism,  hoping  to 
collect  a  multitude  sufficient,  by  force  and  violence,  to 
overturn  the  church,  to  rebuild  on  the  model  of  the 
French.  They  triumphed  in  the  danger  of  the  church  ; 
they  detailed  their  forces,  and  proclaimed  their  means. 
Their  declared  design  was  to  destroy  the  public  church, 
and  not  to  set  up  a  new  one  of  their  own.  He  regret- 
ted sincerely  the  occurrences  at  Birmingham  ;  but  Mr. 
Fox  must  have  been  imposed  upon,  when  he  thought 
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those  riots  proceeded  from  religious  prejudices ;  for  l\xv 
Dr.  Priestley  had  preached  and  written  his  Unitarian  .^_11_L_ 
system  for  eight  and  twenty  years  without  any  moles-  i7'j'2. 
tation,  until  he  and  his  followers  came  forward  to  cele- 
brate the  fourteenth  of  July,  and  avowed  their  political 
prmciples.  There  is,  thank  God,  no  urgent  or  immi- 
nent danger  to  the  country ;  the  body  of  the  people  is 
yet  sound,  the  constitution  is  in  their  hearts  ;  but  when 
the  same  beginnings,  which  commonly  ended  in  great 
calamities,  present  themselves,  early  and  provident  fear 
is  the  mother  of  safety  ;  because,  in  that  state  of  things, 
the  mind  is  firm  and  collected,  and  the  judgment  un- 
embarrassed. When  the  fear  and  the  evil  come  on 
together,  the  man  is  in  a  flutter,  and  his  judgment  is 
gone.  These  insect  reptiles,  whilst  they  go  on  caballing 
and  toasting,  only  fill  us  with  disgust ;  if  they  get  above 
their  natural  size,  and  increase  the  quantity,  whilst 
they  keep  the  quality,  of  their  venom,  they  become 
objects  of  the  greatest  terror.  "  God  forbid  I  should 
"  ever  have  a  despotic  master ;  but  if  I  must,  my  choice 
"  is  made ;  I  will  have  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  ratlier 
"  than  Monsieur  Bailly,  or  Brissot,  or  Chabot ;  rather 
"  George  the  Tliird,  or  George  the  Fourth,  than  Dr. 
"  Priestley,  or  Dr.  Kippis.  I  should  prefer  persons 
"  who  would  not  load  a  tyrannous  power  with  the 
"  poisoned  taunts  of  a  vulgar,  low-bred  insolence." 

In  forming  a  judgment  on  the  propriety  of  pre- 
cautions, the  facts  to  be  considered  were,  whether 
those  who  sway  in  France  did  not,  upon  system,  nou- 
rish cabals  in  other  countries,  to  extend  their  power 
by  producing  revolutions,  and  whether  we  had  any 
cabals  formed  or  forming  within  these  kingdoms,  to 
co-operate  with  them  for  the  destruction  of  our  con- 
stitution. "  It  is  by  no  means  true,"  he  said,  "  that 
"  in  all  contests  the  decision  will  of  course  be  in  favour 
"  of  the  greater  number.  The  greater  number  is  ge- 
'*  nerally  composed  of  men  of  sluggish  tempers,  slow 
"  to  act,  and  unwilling  to  attempt ;  and,  by  being  in 
"  possession,  so  disposed  to  peace,  that  they  are  un- 
"  willing  to  take  early  and  vigorous  measures  of  de- 
"  fence.  A  smaller  nunibcr,  more  expedite,  awakened, 
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active,  vigorous,  and  courageous,  who  make  amends 
for  what  they  want  in  weight  by  their  superabund- 
ance of  velocity,  will  create  an  acting  power  of  the 
greatest  possible  strength.  The  principle  of  the  pe- 
titioners is  no  passive,  conscientious  dissent,  on  ac- 
count of  an  over-scrupulous  habit  of  mind ;  their 
dissent  is  fundamental ;  goes  to  the  very  root ;  and 
is  at  issue,  not  upon  this  rite  or  that  ceremony,  on 
this  or  that  school  opinion,  but  on  the  question  of  an 
establishment,  which  they  condemn  as  unchristian, 
unlawful,  contrary  to  the  gospel  and  to  natural  rights, 
as  Popish  and  idolatrous.  They  wage  war  with  the 
establishment  itself;  no  quarter,  no  compromise. 
The  declarations  of  Priestley  and  of  Price  may  be 
termed  declarations  of  hot  men :  but  who  are  the 
cool  men  who  have  disclaimed  them'?  Not  one; 
no,  not  one.  The  danger  arises  from  their  being 
under  the  conduct  of  hot  men ;  '  falsos  in  amore  odia 
'  non  fingere.'  They  say  they  are  well  affected  to 
the  state,  and  mean  only  to  destroy  the  church. 
Consider,  then,  whether  you  wish  your  church  esta- 
blishment to  be  destroyed ;  if  you  do,  let  it  be  done 
now,  in  temper,  in  a  grave,  moderate,  and  parliamen- 
tary way.  But  if  you  think  it  an  invaluable  blessing, 
calculated  to  nourish  a  manly,  rational,  solid,  and  at 
the  same  time  humble,  piety, — well  fitted  to  the 
frame  and  pattern  of  your  civil  constitution,  a  barrier 
against  fanaticism,  infidelity,  and  atheism ;  if  you 
find  that  it  furnishes  support  to  the  human  mind  in 
the  afflictions  and  distresses  of  the  world,  consolation 
in  sickness,  pain,  poverty,  and  death ;  if  it  dignifies 
our  nature  with  the  hope  of  immortality ;  leaves  in- 
quiry free,  whilst  it  preserves  an  authority  to  teach 
where  authority  only  can  teach,  communia  altaria, 
aequo  ac  patriam,  diligite,  colite,  fovete." 
After  these  great  displays  of  talent,  the  debate 
acquired  a  frigid  and  uninteresting  appearance.  Mr. 
Mr.  w.  Smith.  William  Smith,  avowing  himself  an  Unitarian,  de- 
clared that  it  was  not  on  account  of  himself,  or  that 
body,  he  wished  those  laws  repealed;  they  had  no 
fears,  because  they  knew  no  person  in   this   country 
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who  would  be  daring  enough  to  put  them  in  force :       l\x  v 
if  an  individual  were  found  sufficiently  infamous  to  __U___ 
rouse  them  into  action,  the  public  mind  would  repel        1792. 
the  attempt,  and  produce  their  immediate  annihilation. 
The  repeal  of  the  statutes  would  not  occasion  the  so- 
ciety to  publish  one  book  more,  or  enable  them  with 
greater   ease   to   disseminate  their   doctrines.      Lord 
North  and  Mr.  Adam  supported,  ^Mr.  ^Mitford  and  Mr. 
Pitt  opposed,  the  motion,  which,  after  an  able  reply  Motion 
from  Mr.  Fox,  was  lost*.  rojected. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  unhappy  transac-  Birmingham 
tions  at  Birmingham  were  mentioned  in  this  discussion, 
it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  they  would  form  the 
basis  of  some  motion.  In  the  debate  on  the  address, 
Mr.  Fox  had  animadverted  on  them  M'ith  his  usual 
warmth ;  but  the  matter  was  never  brought  before 
Parliament  in  a  distinct  and  separate  form,  until  an 
advanced  period  of  the  session,  when  Mr.  AVhitbread  ^I'Y '^'■.  nr 
moved  an  address,  praying  tor  an  account  01  iniorma-  whitbread. 
tion  received  by  ministers  concerning  the  conduct  of 
the  Warwickshire  magistrates,  respecting  the  riots  at 
Birmingham  and  the  trials  of  the  rioters,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  magistrates  who  had  neglected  their  duty. 

His  speech  was  a  reiteration  of  the  facts  and  argu- 
ments adduced  by  Mr.  Fox.  He  insisted  that  the 
riots  originated,  not  in  political,  but  in  religious  differ- 
ences; that  spirit  of  persecution  which  had  so  long 
prevailed  against  Dissenters,  and  which  he  traced  back 
to  the  year  1715.  The  cry,  during  the  riot,  had  been 
"  Church  and  King  !"  One  single  person  exclaimed, 
"  No  Popery  !"  To  prove  this  point,  and  shew  the 
prevailing  animosity  against  Dissenters,  especially  Pres- 
byterians and  Unitarians,  he  cited  the  opinions  of  Dr. 
Priestley,  Mr.  Keir,  and  Dr.  Parr ;  read  a  great  many 
handbills  distributed  on  the  occasion,  and  a  passage 
from  Mr.  Baron  Perryn's  charge  to  the  grand  jury. 
To  prove  the  negligence  of  magistrates,  he  relied  on 
thirty-six  affidavits,  which  had  long  lain  unnoticed 
under  the  eyes  of  the  ministers  and  law  officers  of  the 
crown.     He  noticed  also  the  difficulties  to  which  pro- 
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secutors  had  been  subjected  in  their  attempts  to  bring 
offenders  to  justice ;  and  the  pardons  which  had  been 
granted  to  two  of  the  convicts.  One  had  been  issued 
without  any  reason  assigned;  and  the  other  on  evi- 
dence taken  extra-judicially,  and  bearing  too  great  a 
similarity  to  the  famous  case  of  M*^.  Quirk. 

In  answer  to  this  speech,  Mr.  Dundas  cited  the  in- 
cendiary handbill  published  before  the  commemoration. 
Each  party  had  attributed  it  to  the  other ;  but  this 
was  clear — that,  as  soon  as  inquiry  was  set  on  foot, 
and  a  prosecution  mentioned,  a  dissenting  minister, 
long  resident  in  Birmingham,  disappeared,  and  was 
heard  of  no  more :  a  suspicious,  if  not  a  conclusive, 
circumstance.  The  present  motion  was  founded — first, 
on  the  delay  imputed  to  government  in  taking  steps  to 
quell  the  riots.  He  said  that  they  commenced  on 
Thursday  afternoon ;  intelligence  had  been  received 
only  in  the  morning  of  Friday :  dispatches  were  in- 
stantly sent  to  Nottingham,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  miles;  the  troops  marched  immediately,  and 
arrived  at  Birmingham,  a  distance  of  fifty-six  miles, 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  Sunday,  and 
the  riots  were  quelled  on  Monday. 

As  to  the  prosecutions,  he  said,  twelve  men  had 
been  reported,  and  all  tried  ;  the  jury  convicted  only 
four ;  one  was  pardoned  on  the  report  of  the  Judge  ; 
the  other  had  a  respite  of  fourteen  days,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  Sir  Robert  Lawley ;  in  which  period,  evidence 
had  been  produced,  and  rigidly  cross-examined  by  a 
gentleman  deputed  for  that  purpose,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared that  this  poor  fellow,  an  honest,  hard-working 
mechanic,  had,  by  taking  up  some  boards  of  a  floor  that 
confined  the  smoke,  saved  the  lives  of  several  persons 
in  the  house,  and  that  he  did  it  with  that  intent.  The 
report  of  the  learned  gentleman  had  been  communi- 
cated to  the  Judge  who  presided  at  the  trial ;  and,  on 
comparing  it  with  his  own  notes,  he  declared  that  he 
saw  in  it  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  evidence  in 
court ;  and  if  the  same  facts  had  appeared  on  the  trial, 
there  would  have  been  ground  for  an  acquittal.  But 
government  had  not  the  power  to  prevent  prosecutions ; 
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any  man  might  institute  them,  either  by  indictment  or 
information.  The  motion  was  rejected  by  more  than 
four  to  one*.  1792. 

In  consequence  of  the  numerous  publications  which  Proclamation 
appeared,  in  every  form,  from  a  handbill  to  a  large  secuuous^ub- 
vohime,  and  under  the  sanction,  not  of  individual  au-  licaUous. 
thors  alone,  but  of  societies,  associations,  clubs,  or  by 
whatever  name  they  designated  themselves ;  in  con- 
sequence of  their  not  being  confined  within  the  accus- 
tomed limits   of  mere  party  or  occasional  discussion, 
but,  by  a  mixture  of  arrogance  and  insidiousness,  af- 
fecting to  undervalue,  and  labouring  to  overthrow,  all 
the  poUtical,  legal,  and  religious  estabUshments  in  the 
kingdom ;  in  consequence  of  the  support  and  favour 
these  societies  and  their  pubUcations  were  known  to 
have  received  from  societies  in  France ;  his  Majesty 
was  advised  to  issue  a  proclamation  on  the  subject. 
Aware  that  some  conspicuous  members  of  opposition 
contemplated  the  exciting  crisis  with  the  same  appre- 
hension with  themselves,  ministers  communicated  this 
paper,  that  they  might  be  fully  apprised  of  its  contents        ^ 
before  it  was  formally  promulgated^. 

From  this  circumstance  arose  one  of  those  extra-  2j. 
ordinary,  if  not  unprecedented,  attempts,  which  shewed  l^'f^cuauvcHn^ 
the  pretensions  already  formed  by  the  French  to  inter- 
fere in  the  political  transactions  of  other  countries. 
M.  Chauvclin,  who  had  recently  arrived  as  minister 
})lcnipotentiary  from  France,  Avrote  a  note  to  Lord 
Grenville,  observing  that  the  proclamation  might  give 
weight  to  false  opinions,  which  the  enemies  of  his 
country  endeavoured  to  circulate.  If  individuals  had 
established  a  correspondence,  and  certain  Frenchmen 
had  come  into  their  views,  that  was  a  proceeding  of 
which  government  was  Avholly  ignorant ;  it  militated 
against  every  principle  of  justice,  and,  whenever  it  be- 
came known,  would  be  universally  condemned  in 
France.  lie  then  repeated  some  passages  in  the  note  12th. 
which   announced   his  appointment,  mentioning  the 
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of  all  ideas  of  conquest,  but  her  determination  to  rc- 


I7y2.  tain  her  own  hmits,  her  Hberty,  her  constitution,  and 
her  right  to  reform  herself,  and  concluded  by  observ- 
ing, that  the  honour  of  France,  her  desire  of  preserving 
and  augmenting  a  good  understanding  between  the 
two  countries,  and  the  necessity  of  clearing  up  every 
doubt  as  to  her  dispositions,  requiring  that  they  should 
be  as  publicly  known  as  possible,  he  requested  that 
Lord  Grenville  would  communicate  this  official  note  to 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  previously  to  their  de- 
liberating on  the  proclamation. 
Answer  of  To  the  ouly  part  of  this  uncalled-for  and  most  im- 

Lord  Grenville  proper  letter  which  required  notice.  Lord  Grenville 
answered,  that,  as  secretary  of  state  to  his  Majesty,  he 
could  not  receive  any  communication  from  a  foreign 
minister,  but  in  order  to  lay  it  before  the  King,  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  his  commands ;  and  that  the  deli- 
berations of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  as  well  as 
the  communications  which  his  Majesty  might  be  pleased 
to  make  to  them  relative  to  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom, 
were  objects  absolutely  foreign  to  all  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence, and  upon  which  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  enter  into  discussion  with  ministers  of  other  courts. 
25tii.  M.  Chauvelin,  in  replying,  repeated  his  assurances 

^^  ^"  of  good  intentions,  and  still  pressed  that  his  note  might 

be  communicated  to  Parliament.  The  assurances  of 
good  intentions  were  easily  made ;  they  were  mere 
words,  to  which  the  ministry  might  give  credit  or  with- 
hold it,  according  to  their  judgment ;  but  it  was  an 
assertion  not  quite  within  the  bounds  of  an  ordinary 
confidence,  that  the  King,  the  ministers,  and  the  le- 
gislature of  France  were  ignorant  of  the  proceedings 
of  clubs  and  societies,  and  not  influenced  or  governed 
by  them. 

Mr.  Dundas  having  moved  the  order  of  the  day, 
Proclamation   the  proclamation  was  read.     It  stated  that  wicked  and 
discussed  in     scditious  Writings  had  been  printed  and  industriously 
dispersed,  tending  to  excite  tumult  and  disorder,   by 
endeavouring  to  raise  groundless  jealousies  and  dis- 
contents respecting  the  laws  and  constitution  of  govern- 
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and  endeavouring  to  vilify  and  bring  into  contempt 
the  wise  and  wholesome  provisions  made  at  the  time  1792. 
of  the  glorious  Revolution,  strengthened  and  con- 
firmed by  subsequent  laws,  for  the  preservation  and 
security  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject. 
Writings  had  also  been  published,  and  industriously 
dispersed,  recommending  those  seditious  publications 
to  general  attention ;  and  correspondences  had  been 
entered  into  with  sundry  persons  in  foreign  parts,  with 
a  view  to  forward  these  criminal  purposes.  It  then 
solemnly  warned  all  people  against  such  attempts,  ex- 
horted them  to  avoid  and  discourage  all  proceedings 
tending  to  produce  riots,  and  commanded  all  magis- 
trates to  make  diligent  inquiry  to  discover  the  authors, 
printers,  and  promulgators  of  such  writings  ;  and  com- 
manded all  sheriffs,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  other 
officers,  in  their  respective  stations,  to  take  immediate 
and  effectual  care  to  suppress  and  prevent  riots,  tu- 
mults, and  disorders,  and  to  transmit  to  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  State-  such  information  as  would  enable 
the  government  vigorously  to  carry  into  execution  the 
laws  against  such  offenders. 

An  address,  declaring  the  firm  determination  of  Address 
the  House  to  support  his  Majesty  in  his  resolution,  MTsu.n^tho 
and  their  full  persuasion  that  all  necessary  exertions  i^^i''^- 
would  be  seconded  by  the  zeal  and  gratitude  of  a  free 
and  loyal  people,  was  moved  by  Sir  Richard  Topper 
Arden,  Master  of  the   Rolls,  and   seconded  by   Mr. 
Powys. 

An  amendment,  considerably  longer  than  the  ad-  Amendment 
dress,  was  moved  by  INIr.  Grey.  Its  chief  objects  were  grJ'^'^  ^^  ^^' 
to  assert  that,  if  a  violation  of  the  law  had  been  com- 
mitted, as  was  indicated  by  the  proclamation,  govern- 
ment was  already  invested  with  sufficient  powers  of 
punishment;  that,  if  such  offences  existed,  ministers, 
permitting  their  impunity,  had  been  guilty  of  a  gross 
neglect  of  duty  ;  that  the  proclamation  itself  was  cal- 
culated to  excite  groundless  jealousies  and  alarms; 
and  that  proper  measures  had  not  been  pursued  for 
punishing  the  promoters  of  the  riots  at  Birmingham. 
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Debate. 


In  the  debate,  several  prominent  points  of  discus- 
sion arose ;  but  they  were  separate  and  independent 
of  each  other,  not  gromng  out  of  any  general  propo- 
sition, but  originating  in  different  views  of  the  same 
subject.  Mr.  Grey  described  the  proclamation  as  one 
in  which  he  could  hardly  distinguish  whether  the  sen- 
timent that  gave  it  birth  was  more  impotent  or  mali- 
cious. It  was  an  insidious  effort  to  separate  those 
who  had  been  so  long  connected ;  contrived  by  him 
whose  greatest  dehght  was  to  see  discord  supersede 
harmony  among  those  who  opposed  him. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  opposition  party  had  much 
reason  to  feel  irritated  at  the  effect  produced  by  the 
proclamation,  and  the  view  generally  taken  of  the 
measures  by  which  it  was  occasioned;  they  saw,  in 
that  very  debate,  that  they  were  abandoned  by  several 
of  their  most  influential  and  respected  adherents ;  Mr. 
Powys,  Lord  North,  the  INIarquis  of  Titchfield,  Mr. 
Anstruther,  and  Mr.  Windham :  and  while  Mr.  Fox 
expressed  his  regret  at  this  secession,  he  was  not  con- 
soled by  one  proselyte  to  his  party.  In  the  frame  of 
mind  thus  occasioned,  it  is  not  surprising  that  invec- 
tive and  abuse  were  lavishly  bestowed  on  the  minister. 
Mr.  Grey,  indeed,  was,  for  his  vehemence,  repeatedly 
called  to  order  ;  but  the  Speaker  decided  that  he  had 
not  trangressed  the  bounds  of  debate.  Mr.  Pitt's 
whole  political  life,  he  said,  was  a  tissue  of  inconsist- 
encies, of  assertion  and  retractation;  he  never  pro- 
posed a  measure  without  intending  to  delude  his 
hearers  ;  promised  every  thing,  and  performed  nothing  ; 
never  kept  his  word  with  the  public ;  studied  all  the 
arts  of  captivating  popularity,  without  ever  intending 
to  deserve  it ;  was  a  complete  public  apostate,  from 
the  first  step  of  his  political  life  down  to  the  present 
moment.  If  there  was  a  man  in  that  House  whose 
malignity  could  be  gratified  by  separating  the  dearest 
friends,  to  make  it  appear  that  they  were  inconsistent, 
factious,  and  without  a  general  concurrence  of  prin- 
ciple, in  order  that  they  might  be  regarded  with  in- 
difference by  the  country,  it  was  Mr.  Pitt,  whose  whole 
conduct  was  an  uninterrupted  series  of  contemptuous 
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disdain   of  the  dearest  rights   and  privileges  of  the       lxxv' 
people, — whose  uniform  practice  was  calculated  to  de- 


stroy the  best  privileges  of  that  House.  1792. 

It  was  made  a  principal  point  of  attack  on  the  peo"^^"^''^*^ 
motion,  that  the  proclamation  was  levelled  principally 
against  the  society  called  Friends  of  the  People  ;  but, 
considering  the  position  in  which  that  association  stood, 
the  defence  of  it  was  subject  to  considerable  difficul- 
ties. Far  from  being  an  union  formed  by  the  great 
body  of  opposition,  their  objections  against  it  were 
well  known ;  it  was  convened  with  a  certainty  that  a 
great  portion  of  that  body  would  never  concur  in  its 
plans  ;  and  Mr.  Fox  himself,  although  more  likely  to 
favour  it  than  some  other  members,  was  not  previously 
consulted,  nor  was  his  name  found  in  the  Ust  of  their 
members:  Mr,  Grey  alone  signed  the  declaration  of 
the  society,  and  the  address  to  the  people.  On  the 
other  hand,  their  list  had  to  boast  of  at  least  one-fourth 
of  the  corresponding  committee  of  the  llevolution  So- 
ciety*. The  Friends  of  the  People,  it  was  contended, 
had  no  object  but  the  constitutional  pursuit  of  a  reform 
in  the  representation,  and  were  doing  no  more  than 
Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  had  j)rofcssed 
ten  years  before ;  and,  in  proof,  their  speeches  and 
letters  were  referred  to  and  recited.  Mr.  Fox  said  he 
had  not  signed  their  declaration,  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  he  subscribe  to  the  principles  upon  which 
others  of  his  friends  supported  this  proclamation.  On 
both  sides  there  was  an  union  of  disjointed  associa- 
tions. In  1782,  there  had  been  a  meeting  at  the 
Thatched  House  tavern,  when  Mr.  Pitt,  the  Duke  of 
llichmond,  INIajor  Cartwright,  and  Mr.  Home  Tooke, 
all  agreed  to  certain  resolutions  of  reform.  Now,  by 
a  strange  association,  one  set  of  his  friends  had  got  into 
company  with  the  two  first  of  these  four,  and  another 
set  with  the  two  last.  The  right  honourable  gentle- 
man and  the  Duke  of  Pichinond  had  thought  proper 
to  change  their  opinions  on  the  subject  of  reform  ;  and 
ag;unst  it  tlio  right  honourable  gentleman  had  brought 
forth  a  proclamation,  and  the  noble  Dulvc  was  to  head 

*  Toinline's  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  ii.  p.  454. 
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?\x^'      ^  camp.     A  moderate  and  well-timed  reform  was  all 
"  the  people  wanted;  and  to  this  they  were  entitled. 

1792.        Those  w^ho  were  friends  to  the  people  did  not  argue 
for  any  visionary  or  extravagant  system  ;  far  less  would 
they  countenance  any  attempt  to  subvert  the  consti- 
tution, 
raines Rights         ^^  ^^^  publicatious  alludcd  to,  the  greatest  atten- 
of  Man,  pt.  ii.   tiou  was  allotted  to  those  of  Paine ;  and  it  was  as- 
Pgjj  sumed,  rather  too  largely,  that  his  productions  alone 

w^ere  aimed  at.  This  author  had  lately  produced 
"  The  Rights  of  Man,  part  second,  combining  Prin- 
"  ciple  and  Practice ;"  in  which  all  the  doctrines  of 
the  first  part  were  sustained  and  greatly  extended, 
with  reference  to  every  portion  of  the  English  govern- 
ment, making  it  appear  that  not  a  reformation  alone, 
but  an  extinction  of  all  existing  orders  and  estabhsh- 
ments,  was  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
This  work  was  hailed  by  the  seditious  as  a  record  from 
Feh.  9.  which  all  their  texts  might  be  di'awn.     The  Revolu- 

tion Society,  extolling  it  to  a  club  with  which  they  cor- 
responded at  Bourdeaux,  observed  that,  in  his  fii'st  part, 
he  had  refuted  an  insolent  and  feeble  opponent,  but 
now  he  had  deprived  the  cause  of  aristocracy  itself  of 
those  specious  arguments  which  his  adversary  had  not 
temper  to  adduce*.  That  more  general  circulation 
might  be  given  to  this  production,  that  the  reading  of 
it  might  not  be  confined  to  those  who  could  afibrd  the 
price  at  which  it  was  at  first  announced,  but  that  it 
might  be  obtained  by  every  mechanic  and  every  cot- 
tager, the  author  prepared  an  edition,  of  which  the 
price  was  reduced  from  three  shillings  to  as  miany 
pence ;  and  received,  in  return,  the  thanks  of  the  So- 
ciety for  Constitutional  Information,  who  directed  that 
his  letter  should  be  transmitted,  together  with  their 
resolutions,  to  all  the  affiliated  societies^. 

Mr.  Courtenay,  in  a  speech  which  was  censured  by 
Courtenay.       Mr.   Drake  as  a   piece  of  disgusting  buffoonery,  at- 
tempted to  turn  the  proclamation  into  ridicule,  and  to 

*  Correspondence  of  the  Revolution  Society  in  London  with  the  National 
Assembly  and  other  Societies  in  France  and  England,  p. 217. 
t  Rivington's  Ann.  Reg.  part  ii.  p.  144*. 
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cast  blame  on  ministers  for  their  previous  indifFerencc       lxxv 

to  the  publication  now  so  much  spoken  of.     More  than  '__ 

a  year  ago,  Mr.  Paine  had  published  his  sentiments,  1792. 
without  the  least  notice  ;  his  nostrums  were  swallowed 
by  the  public,  though  not  digested  by  ministers.  The 
King  was  the  head  of  the  church,  and  enjoyed  as  much 
piety  and  as  much  patronage  as  the  Pope.  If  the 
Dissenters  had  been  a  sycophantic  tribe,  no  doubt  that 
ministers  would  have  expatiated  most  pathetically  on 
the  recent  conflagrations  at  Birmingham.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  thought  it  necessary  to  excite 
riots  in  order  to  preserve  the  peace.  He  might  as  well 
take  cantharides  to  preserve  his  chastity. 

Mr.  Francis  and  Mr.  Fox  gave  some  countenance 
to  Mr.  Courtenay's  assertion  on  the  subject  of  delay  in 
prosecuting  ;  but,  no  member  of  opposition  venturing 
to  approve  of  the  political  opinions  of  Mr.  Paine,  Mr.  Mi-  Duudas. 
Dundas  only  observed,  that,  upon  such  publications, 
there  were  diflbrences  of  opinion  as  to  the  prudence  of 
prosecuting.  Mr.  Paine's  first  pamphlet  was  so  wild, 
extravagant,  and  visionary,  as  to  excite  astonishment 
at  his  folly  in  conceiving,  and  his  boldness  in  publishing, 
such  opinions.  From  his  last  publication  the  principles 
had  been  drawn  which  diftercnt  societies  had  adopted 
and  inculcated  in  various  shapes.  That  pamphlet  was 
published  only  in  February,  and  he  believed  it  was 
known  that  the  printer  and  publisher  was  already  under 
a  prosecution.  The  identity  of  the  author  could  not 
so  easily  be  ascertained :  the  words  "  Thomas  Paine  " 
in  the  title  page  would  not  prove  it;  any  person  might 
conceal  himself  under  its  shelter. 

The  Attorney-general  made  similar  observations; 
and  ]\Ir.  Pitt  said,  that  to  the  opinions  given  by  the  Mr.  riit. 
Duke  of  Richmond,  INIajor  Cartwright,  and  a  few 
others,  in  favour  of  universal  suff"rage,  he  had  been  as 
much  opposed  ten  years  ago  as  now.  Since  that  time, 
however,  principles  had  been  laid  down  of  more  dan- 
gerous and  indefinite  extent ;  principles  which  struck 
at  hereditary  nobility,  and  aff'ected  the  destruction  of 
monarcliy  and  religion,  and  the  total  subversion  of  the 
established  form  of  government.     The  number  of  pro- 
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Lxxv"       selytes  to  a  system  so  extravagant  was  too  contemptible 
to  accomplish  anything  at  present ;  and  it  was  not  until 


Wales. 


1792.  societies  were  seen  forming  themselves  upon  those 
principles,  that  alarm  was  excited  and  preventive 
measures  adopted. 

The  amendment  was  negatived  without  a  division ; 
negatived.        ^nd  the  qucstiou  for  the  address  afforded  Mr.   Fox  an 
Mr.  Fox.         opportunity  of  disclaiming  the  doctrmes  of  Mr.  Paine. 
He  did  not  see  danger  in  them ;  for  he  knew  that  the 
good  sense  and  constitutional  spirit  of  the  people  was 
a  sure  protection  against  such  absurd  theories.     The 
address  was   voted  without  a   division,  and  sent  up 
to  the  Lords. 
31st.  In  that  assembly  also  an  amendment  was  negatived, 

wt*"  '"^  ^^"^  ^^^  the  address  voted  without  a  division.  But,  if 
not  in  argument,  at  least  in  event,  some  novelties  oc- 
cui'red. 
The  Prince  of  His  royal  highucss  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  a  manly 
and  persuasive  manner,  addressed  their  Lordships  for 
the  first  time.  He  said  that,  on  a  question  of  such 
magnitude,  he  should  be  deficient  in  his  duty  as  a 
member  of  Parliament,  unmindful  of  the  respect  he 
owed  to  the  constitution,  and  inattentive  to  the  welfare 
and  the  happiness  of  the  people,  if  he  did  not  state  his 
opinion.  He  was  educated  in  a  reverence  for  the  con- 
stitutional liberties  of  the  people  ;  and,  as  on  those 
constitutional  principles  their  happiness  depended,  he 
was  determined,  as  far  as  his  interest  could  have  any 
force,  to  support  them.  The  matter  in  issue  was, 
whether  the  constitution  was  or  was  not  to  be  main- 
tained ;  whether  the  wild  ideas  of  theory  were  to  con- 
quer wholesome  maxims  of  established  practice  ;  and 
whether  those  laws,  under  which  we  had  flourished  for 
such  a  series  of  years,  were  to  be  subverted  by  a  reform 
unsanctioned  by  the  people.  As  an  individual  nearly 
and  dearly  interested  in  the  welfare,  and,  he  should 
\  emphatically  add,  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  the 

people,  it  w^ould  be  treason  to  the  principles  of  his  mind, 
if  he  did  not  come  forward  and  declare  his  disappro- 
bation of  those  seditious  publications  which  had  occa- 
sioned the  motion  before  their  Lordships.     His  interest 
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was  connected  -with  that  of  the  people ;   tliey  were  so      ^^^^T: 
inseparable,  that  unless  both  parties  concurred,  hap- 


piness could  not  exist.  On  this  great,  on  this  solid  1792. 
basis,  he  grounded  the  vote  which  he  meant  to  give, 
and  that  vote  should  unequivocally  be,  for  a  concurrence 
with  the  Commons  in  the  address  they  had  resolved 
upon.  His  Iloyal  Highness  added,  in  a  manner  that 
excited  the  attention  and  admiration  of  the  House, 
"  I  exist  by  the  love,  the  friendship,  and  the  benevolence 
"  of  the  people ;  and  their  cause  I  will  never  forsake 
"  so  long  as  I  live*." 

The  defection  from  the  ranks   of  the  usual  oppo- 
nents of  government  was  more  apparent  in  this  than 
in  the  lower  House ;  and  Lord  Lauderdale,  who  had 
moved  an  amendment  like  that  of  Mr.  Grey,  signed  a  ^'"'^-^i- 
solitary  protest  against  its  rejection. 

A  hostile  message  was  sent  from  Lord  Lauderdale  i-o^i  L.-uukr- 
to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  in  consequence  of  some  lenJcsUie 
strong  expressions  used  by  his  Grace,  in  repelling  ani-  Duke  otukh- 
madversions   on  his  letter  to  Colonel   Sharman;  but 
their  seconds,  Mr.  Grey  and  Colonel  Phipps,  prevented  Duel  prevcnt- 
consequences,  by  arranging  well-timed  and  satisfac- 
tory explanations.     Lord  Lauderdale  had  afterward  a 
meeting  with  General  Arnold,  occasioned  by  an  un-  onrwith  Oc- 
necessary  and  insulting  mention  of  his  name  in  the  ncraiAmoki. 
debate ;  but  it  terminated  without  bloodshed. 

His  Majesty  closed  this  long,  active,  and  interesting  close  of  the 
session  with  a  speech,  in  which,  after  thanking  Par-  Session. 
liament  for  the  l)uke  of  York's  establishment,  he  said, 
"  I  have  seen  with  great  concern  the  commencement 
"  of  hostilities  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  In  the 
"  present  situation  of  affairs,  it  will  be  my  principal 
"  care  to  maintain  that  harmony  and  good  understand- 
"  ing  which  subsists  between  me  and  the  several  belli- 
"  gerent  powers,  and  to  preserve  to  my  people  the  un- 
"  interrupted  blessings  of  peace ;  and  the  assurances 
"  which  I  receive  from  all  quarters  of  a  friendly  disposi- 
"  tion  toward  this  country,  afford  me  the  pleasing  hope 
"  of  succeeding  in  these  endeavours." 

*   In  this  narrative,  I  hnvc  followed  exactly  the  repent;  Parliamentar)'  His- 
tory, vol.  .\xix.  p.  151G. 

VOL.    V.  K 
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CHAPTER  THE  SEVENTY-SIXTH. 
1792. 

France: — State  of  tlie  National  Assembly. — The  King.— In- 
solence of  the   mob. — Secret  Cabinet — their  unavailing  en- 
deavoiu's.—  State  of  the  army — affau-  at  Lille — at  Mons. — 
Exertions  against  the  King — motion  in  the  Assembly — con- 
duct of  Petion — decree  against  nonjuring  priests — sanction 
refused — constitutional   guard  superseded  —  camp  around 
Paris  decreed — the  King  refuses  to  sanction  it. — State  of 
the  cabinet — Poland's  letter  to  the  King. — Ministry  dis- 
missed— new  ministry — conduct  of  Dumouriez — vote  of  the 
Assembly — Dumouriez  resigns. —  Preparations  for  an  insur- 
rection— which  takes  place  on  the  twentieth   of  June. — 
Petion's  report. — Hopeless  state  of  the  King. — Lafayette's 
letter  to  the  Assembly — its  effect — expressions  of  public 
opinion — the  King's  proclamation — exertions  of  the  Jaco- 
bins— the  Marseillois. — Feeling  of  the  army. — Lafayette's 
letter  to  the  King — he  goes  to  Paris — appears  in  the  As- 
sembly— his  reception — his  feeble  conduct—  and  departure 
— effect  of  this  visit — Useless  efforts  to   serve  the  King. — 
Scene  of  reconciUation  in  the  Assembly. — Brissot's  motion 
— confederation — new  insults  on  the  Poyal  Family. — Pro- 
ceedings of  foreign  powers — the  Kuig's  advice  to  the  emi- 
grants.— Plan  of  a  manifesto — the   King's  situation  repre- 
sented   to   the    alHes. — Plan    of   invasion. — the  Duke   of 
Brunswick —  declared  intention  of  the    alhes  —  manifesto 
prepared — published  by  the  Duke — its  purport — his  fur- 
ther proclamation. — Proceedings  in  Paris — a  national  con- 
vention proposed — plot  against  the  King — his  message  on 
the  manifesto — resolutions  of  a  section  in  Paris. — An  insur- 
rection prepared. — Tenth  of  August. — The  King's  authority 
suspended —  and  he  and  his  family  imprisoned—  statues   of 
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kings  destroyed.  —  Proceedings  of  Lafayette  —  he  is  ac- 
quitted by  the  Assembly — hated  by  the  people — his  feeble 
conduct — accusation  decreed-  he  arrests  the  commissioners 
of  the  Assembly —his  flight — capture — and  imprisonment — 
Observations.  —  Conduct  of  Dumouriez  —  state  of  the 
armies. — Dumouriez  at  Maulde  —  he  is  made  comman- 
der-in-chief. —  Proceedings  of  the  allies. —  The  Duke 
of  Brunswick  —  observations  on  his  manifesto. — Feeble 
conduct  of  the  allies — Plan  of  campaign.  —  The  emi- 
grants—treatment  of  them — Tardiness  of  the  allies. — Sur- 
render of  Longwy — and  Verdun. — State  of  Paris — de- 
crees against  emigrants — and  priests — domiciliary  visits — 
the  prisons  filled.— -Potion  appears  at  the  bar — no  longer 
popular — the  mob  insult  the  Assembly. — Massacres  of  pri- 
soners in  September — the  Princess  de  Lamballc. — Lawless 
state  of  Paris. — Election  of  members  to  the  Convention. — 
State  of  parties. — The  Duke  of  Orleans  takes  the  name  of 
Egalite. — Meeting  of  the  National  Convention. — Parties. — 
Royalty  abolished. — Struggle  of  parties. — New  era. — Order 
of  St.  Louis  abolished. — Progress  of  the  campaign — delays 
of  the  invaders — errors  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick — the 
Forest  of  Argonne. — Activity  of  Dumouriez. — Battle  of 
Valmy — critical  situation  of  the  allies — the  Prussians  per- 
mitted to  retreat. — Observations.  —The  emigrants  —  laws 
against  them. — Verdun  and  Longwy  evacuated. 

France  exhibited,  at  this  time,  in  her  internal  state,       chap. 
a  rapid  progress  toward  the  excess  of  weakness,  de-      ^^^^^  ^' 
pravity,  and  guilt.     Uncontrolled  by  the  authority  or        iffj-,. 
influence  of  a  second  branch  of  legislature,  and  no-  France. 
minally,  but  not  really,  subject  to  the  restraint  of  the 
Crown,  the  National  Assembly  affected  to  govern  the  National 
nation ;  but  was  itself  governed  by  the  people,  or,  more  Assembly. 
properly,  by  the  mob  of  Paris  ;  the  mob  was  under  the 
direction  of  the  clubs,  and  the  operations  of  the  clubs 
were  impelled  by  a  few  factious,  venal,  and  unprincipled 
demagogues,  who,  by  cajoling  them  with  hypocritical 
homage,  and  styling  them  "the  sovereign  people,"  com- 
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Tlie  King. 


Insolence  of 
llie  mob. 


mitted   and  impelled  every   species  of  violence   and 
injustice.     The  constitution,  that  supposed  perennial 
edifice  of  human  wisdom  and  disinterestedness,  was 
never  of  the  slightest  use  to  the  community ;  the  legis- 
lature, while  they  invoked  its  name,  violated  its  sanc- 
tions ;  the  people  were  taught  to  abhor  all  its  provisions 
which  would  restrain  their  violence,  and  it  was  obvi- 
ously the  aim  of  all  the  factious  to  change  its  form  for 
one  which  would  afford  a  greater  portion  of  undefined 
freedom  and  imaginary  equality.      Unrestrained   by 
notions  of  respect  for  any  superior,  the  members  of  the 
legislature   ceased   to   shew  any  toward  each  other; 
usages  of  polite  life  were  discarded,  while  rude  per- 
sonalities   and    unqualified    contradictions,   atrocious 
charges  and  insulting  insinuations,  were  unsparingly 
used ;  and  loud  laughing,  shouting,  and  unmannerly 
noises  were   employed   to   prevent   adverse  members 
from  obtaining  a  hearing.     Over  such  an  assembly, 
the  President  vainly  endeavoured  to  use  his  legal  con- 
trol;   the  irregular  members  scorned  his  authorized 
signals  and  clamoured  for  their  discontinuance.     In 
the  galleries,  a  swarm  of  people,  introduced  and  not 
unfrequently  hired  for  the  purpose,  lent   the  aid  of 
their  vociferation,  and  the  force  of  their  abuse,  to  the 
cause  of  disorder  and  violence. 

The  King  alone  made  the  constitution  the  rule  of 
all  his  actions,  and  is  even  said  to  have  learned  it  by 
heart ;  but,  by  legally  refusing  his  assent  to  some  de- 
crees, he  increased  the  fury  of  the  populace.  His  Jaco- 
bin ministers  were  mere  spies  on  his  conduct ;  and  the 
decrees  they  prepared  were  often  intended  only  as 
treacherous  snares,  framed  for  his  ruin  if  adopted, 
while  their  rejection  was  to  be  urged  as  a  proof  of  his 
insincerity.  Whenever  the  King  or  Queen  appeared, 
they  were  assailed  with  every  low,  disgusting,  and  in- 
solent expression  which  malicious  ferocity,  unrestrained 
by  morals  or  decency,  could  invent*. 

*  "  I  am  truly  miserable,"  said  tlie  Queen,  in  presence  of  Dumouriez  ; 
"  I  dare  not  go  to  a  ^Yindow  looking  toward  the  garden.  Only  yesterday  evening, 
"  a  cannoneer  of  the  national  guard  seized  such  an  opportunity  to  overwhelm  me 
"  with  gross  insults,  adding,  '  What  pleasure  it  would  give  nie  to  carry  y(jur  head 
"  on  the  point  of  my  bayonet.'     If  I  look  toward  that  frightful  garden,  I  sec,  in 
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In  this  emergency,  the  King  formed  a  secret  cabinet, 
composed  of  the  ex-ministers  Mortmorin  and  Bertrand 
de  Moleville,  and  M.  Malonet;  but  as  these  indivi- 
duals, although  men  of  ability  and  loyalty,  had  no 
powerful  or  numerous  adherents,  no  influence  on  the 
press  or  in  the  clubs,  no  voice  in  the  Assembly,  they 
might  comfort  the  miserable  sufferers,  but  could  afford 
neither  useful  counsel  nor  effective  aid.  The  civil  list 
was  wasted  in  absurd  and  useless  projects;  in  hiring 
leaders  of  groupes,  who  were  always  overpowered ;  in 
printing  and  posting  placards,  which  were  speedily 
defaced;  in  bribing  Dan  ton,  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  and 
other  Jacobin  orators,  whose  inefficient  services  were 
discontinued  when  the  supplies  ceased ;  and  expensive 
and  useless  endeavours  were  made  to  secure  the  galle- 
ries of  the  Assembly.  Whatever  pains  might  be  be- 
stowed on  concealment,  the  existence  of  this  body  and 
the  names  of  its  members  were  soon  known ;  exagge- 
rated and  unfounded  rumours  were  circulated,  and  it 
was  displayed  as  an  enormous  and  alarming  conspiracy, 
under  the  pompous  title  of  the  Austrian  Committee*. 
The  soldiers  of  the  regiment  of  Chateau-vieux  had 
been  condemned  for  an  insurrection  against  their  offi- 
cers, but  discharged;  they  immediately  associated  with  April  15. 
the  clubs,  and,  as  Mr.  Burke  had  predicted,  deliberated 
on  the  portion  of  obedience  due  to  their  commanders, 
and  thus  became  noneffective.  In  consequence  of  re- 
peated orders  from  the  minister  at  war,  the  advanced 
guard  sallied  out  of  Lille,  to  attack  Tournay ;  they 
were  encountered  by  the  Austrians,  in  force  much  in- 
ferior ;  but,  at  the  first  charge,  they  fell  into  disorder, 
and,  exclaiming  that  they  were  betrayed,  fled  into  the 
city,  leaving  their  cannon  and  baggage.  On  their 
arrival,  they  murdered  six  Tyroleze  rangers,  their  pri- 
soners: hung  their  own  officer,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Berthois,  with  his  head  do\vnwards,  and  shot  at  him  as 
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Aprir28. 


Affair  at 
Lille. 


"  one  place,  a  man,  mounted  on  a  chair,  reading  horrible  calumnies  against  us  ; 
"  in  another,  an  officer  or  an  abbe  dragged  with  insults  and  blows,  and  plunged 
"  into  the  bason." — Life  of  Duniouriez,  vol.  ii.  p.  '2U7. — Lacrctelle,  t.  ix.  p.  99. 
*  Bertrand's  Memoirs,  passim. — Conjuration  du  Due  d'Orleans,  t.  iii.  p. 
159. — Lacrctelle,  t.  ix.  p  iUl. — Thiers,  t.  ii.  p.  9'2. 
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a  mark;  and  when  their  leader,  General  Dillon,  was 
brought  in  wounded,  murdered  him,  exercising  on  his 
body  acts  of  savage  ferocity*.  A  similar  scene  in  the 
field,  although  not  attended  with  the  same  barbarous 
results,  occurred  at  Mons,  where  General  Biron  was 
repulsed  by  Beaulieu,  the  Austrian  commander :  his 
troops  fled  with  equal  precipitation,  leaving  their  camp 
equipage,  baggage,  and  military  chest,  and  they  were 
only  rescued  from  total  destruction  by  the  advance  of 
General  E-ochambeau,  who  brought  his  whole  force  to 
their  succour-]*. 

These  events,  and  some  other  reverses  which  attended 
the  armies,  were  made  use  of,  as  Brissot  had  predicted 
and  planned,  to  impart  a  general  belief  that  treachery 
prevailed  in  the  service,  and  that  discipline  among  the 
troops  and  success  against  the  enemy  were  never  to  be 
expected  while  the  direction  of  the  war  was  confided  to 
the  King,  and  he  must  be  driven  to  abdicate,  or  forcibly 
deposed.  In  the  Assembly,  Gensonne  denounced  the 
Austrian  Committee,  and  Brissot  undertook  to  prove 
its  existence  and  its  malign  influence,  beginning  as  far 
back  as  the  year  1756.  His  proofs,  it  is  true,  amounted 
to  nothing ;  but  his  speech,  with  the  document  an- 
nexed, and  that  of  Gensonne,  were  ordered  to  be 
printed,  which  answered  all  their  purposes:}:.  At  the 
same  time  Petion,  pretending  apprehensions  of  the 
King's  escape,  wrote  of  his  own  authority  to  the  com- 
mandant of  the  national  guard,  requiring  an  increase 
in  the  number  and  strength  of  the  patroles.  In  a  letter 
to  the  municipality,  the  King  justly  complained  of  this 
proceeding  as  unconstitutional,  and  of  the  supposed 

*  For  some  horrible  particulars,  see  Rivington's  Annual  Register,  1792, 
part  i,  p.  404. 

X  Histories,  particularly  Lacretelle,  t.  ix.  p.  107  ;  Life  of  Dumouriez,  vol.  ii. 
p.  286  and  299  ;  Bertrand's  Annals,  vol.  vi.  p.  134, 

X  Brissot  excuses  his  want  of  exact  proofs  by  saying,  "  Conspiracies  of  this 
*'  kind  are  not  reduced  to  writing,  and  although  their  existence  may  be  indis- 
"  putable,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  discover  them  by  distinct  traces.  For 
"  example,  every  body  knows  that,  behind  the  curtain,  Lord  Biout  governed  the 
'■  Cabinet  of  St.  James's;  but  where  is  the  Englishman  who  would  not  laugh  at 
"  you  if  you  asked  for  legal  proofs?  Was  it  not  the  same  in  the  coalition  between 
"  the  ministry  and  Lord  Filfox  ?"  Monileur  du  21  Mai,  1792,  p.  601.  — This 
fiend-like  argument  m\ist  have  been  bitterly  recollected  by  him,  a  twelvemonth 
afterward,  when  it  was  used  by  his  enemies  to  hunt  him  and  his  associates  to 
the  scaffold. 
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report   as   a  malignant  calumny.     The  municipality      lxxvi 
ordered  both  the  letters  to  be   printed,   and  Petion        ^ 
published  with  them  a  reply,  asserting  that  he  was        i7'j2. 
justified  in  sending  a  prudent  letter,  conceived  in  the 
most  measured  terms.     "  The  King,"  he  said,  "  con- 
"  siders  the  report  of  his  intended  flight  as  a  horrible 
"  calumny.     Well !  who  has  accredited  the  calumny  ^ 
"  those  who    have  given   publicity  to  a  confidential 
"  communication*." 

On  the  nis^ht  chosen  by  Petion  for  writin^r  his  insi-  Decree  against 
dious  and  inflammatory  letter,  the  Assembly  decreed  priests. 
that,  on  complaint  to  the  local  authorities,  by  twenty  24th. 
petitioners,  denouncing  any  non-juring  priests,  as  dis- 
turbers of  the  public  peace,  they  should  be  transported. 
To  this  iniquitous  law,  the  King,  as  was  expected, 
refused  his  sanction,  and  the  people  were  instigated  to  Sanction 
present  petitions,  complaining  of  the   absurdity  that 
one  man  should  be  permitted  to  paralyse  the  will  of 
twenty-six  millions. 

A  constitutional  guard  of  twelve  hundred  foot  and  constitutional 
six  hundred  horse,  which  had  been  appointed  to  pro-  ^^^'^ 
tect  the  lloyal  Family,  were  superseded  in  most  of  their  susnendcd 
functions  by  the  national  guard,  whose  hostility  to  the 
King  and  Queen  was  well  known.     The  pretence  was, 
that  the  constitutional  guard  w^re  refractory  priests 
and  returned  emigrants ;  that  they  held  counter-revo-  ^^"'• 
lutionary  feasts,  and  had  a  white  flag,  given  by  the 
Queen,  concealed  in  their  barracks.     This  denuncia- 
tion, urged  without  proof,  by  some  of  the  lowest  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly*,  procured  a  decree  for  disband-  son,. 
ing  this   corps,    and   sending   their   commander,    the 
Duke  de  Brissac,  without  a  hearing,  to  be  tried  by  the 
High  Court  at  Orleansf.     On   the  representation  of  p!"".'!' J''2""J^ 
Servan,  the  minister  of  war,  the  Assembly  decreed  the 
formation  of  a  camp  of  twenty  thousand  men  around 
Paris,  to  be  selected  from  all  the  departments;  the 
pretext  was  security  against  the  foreign  enemy,  the 
obvious  intention  to  overawe  and  constrain  the  King.  June  ctu. 

•  Monitiur  du  '25  Mai,  1792,  p.  GOG;  ct  du'2G  Mai,  p.  610. 
t  Morliu,  Chabot,  and  IJaziiu. 
J  Lacrctellc,  tome  L\.  p  10*2. 
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This  decree  was  not  generally  approved :  the  national 
guard  and  the  citizens  of  Paris  expressed  dissatisfac- 
tion or  apprehension ;  eight  thousand  persons  signed  a 
petition  against  it,  and  the  King  refused  his  sanction, 
not  without  the  secret  approbation  of  Robespierre, 
Danton,  and  the  violent  republicans,  who  dreaded  an 
armed  force,  which  would  throw  so  much  power  into 
the  hands  of  Brissot  and  his  party*. 

The  cabinet  was  divided  into  two  parties :  the  one, 
composed  of  Dumouriez,  Lacoste,  and  Duranthon, 
desirous  of  maintaining  the  constitutional  monarchy  ; 
the  others,  Roland,  Servan,  and  Claviere,  were  avowed 
republicans,  striving,  by  all  means,  to  make  the  King 
abdicate ;  they  were  less  inclined  to  cause  his  deposi- 
tion, because  such  a  measure  would  increase  the 
ascendancy  of  the  violent  party.  The  discord  of  the 
ministers  occasioned  a  cessation  of  the  customary  social 
intercourse,  and,  in  a  newspaper  printed  at  the  abode, 
and  under  the  inspection  of  Roland  and  his  wife,  the 
transactions  in  the  cabinet  were  disclosed,  with  obser- 
vations injurious  to  the  adverse  ministers*}*. 

On  the  King's  refusal  to  sanction  the  decrees, 
Guadet  proposed  sending  him  a  letter ;  but  it  was  so 
indecently  disrespectful,  that  Dumouriez  and  Lacoste 
refused  their  signatures,  and  it  was  withdrawn ;  but 
Roland  subscribed  one  composed  by  his  wife,  and 
transmitted  it  to  the  King.  She  describes  it  as  a 
specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  she  united  strength 
with  mildness,  the  authority  of  reason  with  the  charm 
of  sentiment.  A  more  recent  writer^  ju^stly  charac- 
terizes it  as  a  composition  in  which  the  writer  gave 
herself  up,  without  scruple  or  restraint,  to  republican 
pedantry  and  revolutionary  harshness ;  the  style  com- 
mon, though  gloomy,  and  the  writer  intoxicated  with 
the  unworthy  pleasure  of  insulting  a  sovereign  in  his 
misery.  At  the  next  council,  Roland  gave  himself  the 
pleasure  of  reading  his  wife's  audacious  missive ;  Louis 
observed  that,  as  he  had  already  perused  it,  this  act 


*  Lacrelellc,  lom.  ix.  p.  1 14. 

t  Life  of  Dumouriez,  vol.  ii.  p.  338 — 348. 

X  Lacretelle. 
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was,  at  least,  unnecessary,  and  informed  Roland  that      t^^^x vr 

he   was  no  longer  a  minister;    Servan  and  Claviere  __1_1___ 
were  dismissed  at  the  same  time*.  1792. 

To  Dumouriez  was  committed  the  difficult,  not  to  ^i""?try 

11  ^         o   o  •  1      •     •  •  dismissed. 

say  impracticable,  task  01  lorming  an  administration. 
He  retained  the  office  he  already  held,  that  of  foreign  New 
affairs,  until  his  intended  successor  should  arrive,  and  ™""^^^y- 
took  that  of  minister  of  war,  in  which   he  hoped  to 
signalize  himself.     It  is  said  that  he  persuaded  the 
King  to  dismiss  his  former  ministers,   because  they  conduct  of 
insisted  on  a  sanction  to  the  obnoxious  decrees^ ;  but  i^^'"wu"'''z- 
he  asserts,  with  little  probability,   that  he   accepted 
office  only  on  condition  that  the  King  should  comply. 

Roland  forwarded  his  wife's  letter  to  the  Assembly ;  14th. 
it  was  read  amidst  shouts  of  applause ;  and,  imitating  ^^^^  oj"  '^i«^ 
their  predecessors  on  the  retreat  of  Nccker,  they  de- 
clared that  the  late  ministers  carried  with  them  the 
regrets  of  the  nation.     In  execution  of  his  duty,  Du- 
mouriez attended  at  the  bar ;  his  courage  and  presence 
of  mind  protected  him  from  personal  insult;  but  al- 
though he  endeavoured  to  give  the  transaction  dignity 
as  a  scene,  he  had  full   reason  to  be  convinced  that, 
under  present  circumstances,  he  could  not  govern  the 
country.     He  threatened  to  resign,  unless  the  King 
would  sanction  the  decrees,  and  the  unhappy  monarch 
refusing  to  depart  from  his  determination  so  often  ex- 
pressed, Dumouriez  retired  from  office  in   four  days. 
He  announced  his  resignation  to  the  Assembly  by  a 
verbose  epistle,  in  which  he  requested  permission  to  Dumouriez 
join  the  army,  and  wished  that  a  cannon  ball  might  resigns. 
soon  reconcile  all  opinions  concerning  him.     Without 
an  observation,  it  was  decreed  that  he  might  repair  to 
his  post  in  the  army  of  the  North. 

At  this  time,  Dumouriez  well  knew  that  a  fearful 
crisis  was  approaching.     On  the  anniversary  of  the 

*  The  narrative  of  these  transactions  is  derived  from  the  histories  in  pjencral. 
Lacretellc,  tome  ix.  p.  122,  states  the  faets  and  gives  a  copious  extract  from  the 
letter.  It  is  printed  at  length  by  Thiers,  tome  ii.  p.  U)0 ;  in  les  CEuvres  dc 
Madame  Ilolaud,  tome  ii.  p,  107;  le  Monitcur,  du  15  Juin,  p.  092,  and  various 
Collections.  Duniont  iiiakos  judicious  and  striking  observations  on  the  publica- 
tion of  this  letter.  Souvenirs  sur  Mirabcau,  p.  278. 

t  Bertraiid's  Annals,  vol.  ii.  p.  26(5  to  2t<7. 
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decree  by  which  titles  of  distinction  were  abohshed, 
Condorcet,  after  a  pedantic  and  abusive  declamation, 
obtained  a  decree,  that  all  the  departments  should  be 
authorized  to  destroy  the  records  of  titles,  wherever 
deposited.  The  orator  of  a  deputation  from  Marseilles 
said,  "  The  day  of  the  people's  anger  is  at  last  come. 
"  It  is  time  that  they  should  rise:  that  generous,  but 
"  too  much  irritated,  lion,  will  rouse  from  his  rest,  to 
"  dart  upon  the  pack  of  conspirators."  This  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  and  sent  to  the  departments. 
A  member,  declaring  that  the  morrow  was  fixed  on  as 
a  day  of  storm,  moved  that  the  legislature  should  hear 
a  letter,  written  by  the  minister  of  the  interior,  that 
they  might  take  necessary  measures.  Vergniaud, 
supported  by  the  galleries  and  a  large  party  of  the 
legislature,  treated  with  derision  a  proposal  that  the 
National  Assembly  should  devise  measures  of  police, 
and  they  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  Gironde  was  preparing  an 
insurrection  for  the  purpose  of  avenging  and  re- 
instating their  friends  in  office ;  Robespierre,  Danton, 
and  that  faction,  regretted,  but  durst  not  oppose,  the 
proceeding,  although  it  might  confer  too  much  power 
on  the  party  they  hated.  An  insurrection  paid,  but 
not  headed,  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  openly  pre- 
paring. The  walls  were  covered  with  incendiary 
placards,  a  dinner  was  given  in  the  Champs  Elysees, 
when  it  was  avowed  that,  on  the  morrow,  the  tree  of 
liberty  must  be  planted  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries, 
but  it  should  be  an  aspen  (^tremble),  not  an  oak* ;  and 
the  sittings  of  the  Jacobin  club  were  declared 
permanent. 

On  the  day  appointed,  a  swarm  from  the  suburbs  of 
St.  Antoine  and  St.  INIarceau  made  its  appearance  in 
the  Assembly.  Roederer,  the  procureur-general-syn- 
dic,  stated  that  a  collection  of  a  hundred  thousand 
men  in  arms  was  formed  on  the  place  where  the  Bas- 
tile  stood;  who  intended   to  present  a  petition,   and 


•  The  reader  may  recollect  that  the  idea  of  a  "  tree  of  liberty' '  had  been 
promulgated  in  America  in  1774,     See  vol.  ii.  p.  103. 
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afterwards  go  in  a  body  to  the  Tuileries ;  he  requested 
the  legislature  to  enforce  the  law,  and  refuse  admission 
to  armed  petitioners.  While  this  application  was  under  1792, 
discussion,  the  mob  presented  themselves,  declaring 
that  their  number  did  not  exceed  eight  thousand,  and 
promising  merely  to  leave  their  petition,  and  not  pro- 
ceed to  the  palace.  When  admitted,  they  were  found 
to  consist  of  men  who  gloried  in,  and  literally  de- 
served, the  new-fashioned  revolutionary  title  of  Sans- 
culottes ;  armed  with  pikes,  twy bills,  knives,  and  blud- 
geons, and  carrying  ensigns  with  inscriptions  in  which 
sanguinary  ferocity  was  mingled  with  coarse  ribaldry. 
Some  were  inscribed  with  threats  against  the  King, 
demands  for  the  recall  of  the  ministers,  and  the  sanction 
of  the  decrees;  and  words,  emblems,  and  devices 
threatened  the  murder  of  Louis,  his  family,  and  all 
who  adhered  to  him.  This  dreadful  assemblage,  ac- 
companied with  a  band  of  music,  consumed  two  hours 
in  passing  through  the  hall,  interrupting  their  own 
march  by  dancing,  songs,  and  speeches,  to  the  dismay 
of  the  overawed  legislators,  but  to  the  great  delight  of 
the  galleries.  Their  orators  said  that  blood  must  flow, 
or  the  tree  of  liberty,  which  they  were  about  to  plant, 
must  flourish  in  peace.  That  the  executive  power  was 
not  in  concord  with  the  legislative  power,  was  proved 
by  the  dismission  of  the  patriot  ministers;  the  happi- 
ness of  a  nation  was  not  to  be  dependent  on  the 
caprice  of  a  king,  nor  should  he  have  any  will  but  that 
of  the  law.  When  the  procession  was  ended,  the 
senate  closed  its  morning  sitting  at  four  o'clock. 

The  insurgents,  divided  into  three  columns,  led  by 
Santerrc,  St.  Huruge,  and  Theroigne  de  Mcricourt, 
proceeded  to  the  palace.  Petion  had  purposely  ab- 
sented himself,  so  that  no  orders  could  be  obtained 
from  the  civic  authorities;  and  the  national  guard,  dis- 
organized by  decrees  of  the  Assembly,  were  tranquil  and 
mactive  spectators  of  the  scene.  The  King  was  in  a 
chamber  called  the  CEil  de  Ba'uf,  the  door  of  which 
was  immediately  assailed  witli  various  engines ;  and, 
among  others,  with  a  dismounted  cannon,  which  was 
carried  up  stairs  by  manual  strength,  and  used  as  a 
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Lxxvi       battering  ram.     The  Swiss  guards  were  preparing  to 

. L_  shed  their  blood  in  an  unavaiHng  defence;    but  the 

1792.  King  commanding  them  to  desist,  the  door  was  un- 
barred, and  his  friends,  fearing  he  would  be  borne 
down  by  the  violence  and  rapidity  of  the  rabble,  placed 
him  in  the  recess  of  a  window.  His  murder,  had  that 
been  in  the  contemplation  of  the  conspirators,  might 
easily  have  been  accomplished ;  but  that,  for  the  time, 
was  spared ;  the  fury  of  the  mob  was  vented  in  words, 
menacing  gestures,  and  the  insults  of  Legendre,  the 
butcher,  and  others  quite  worthy  to  be  his  associates. 
A  bottle  was  tendered  to  him  to  drink  the  health  of 
the  nation;  and  the  red  woollen  cap,  the  emblem  of 
Jacobinism,  was  placed  on  his  head.  Great  part  of  the 
popular  rage  was,  as  usual,  directed  against  the  Queen, 
who,  endeavouring  to  join  her  husband  in  the  oeil  de 
hceuf^  was  stopped  in  the  council  room  and  placed  be- 
hind the  feeble  rampart  of  a  table,  where  she  remained 
agonized  by  a  knowledge  of  the  King's  danger,  and  a 
helpless  hearer  of  the  incendiary  and  obscene  reproaches 
w^hich  men  and  women  of  the  lowest  class  seemed  un- 
wearied in  repeating.  The  Princess  Elizabeth  had 
followed  the  King ;  and  the  mob,  thinking  she  was  the 
Queen,  loaded  her  with  insults  and  threats.  Some  of 
her  attendants  attempting  to  explain  the  mistake, 
"  For  God's  sake,"  she  said,  "  do  not  undeceive  them ; 
"  is  it  not  better  they  should  shed  my  blood  than  that  of 
"  my  sister." 

The  National  Assembly  resumed  their  sitting  in  the 
afternoon ;  they  treated  with  rudeness,  and  frequently 
interrupted,  those  members  who  described  in  due  terms 
of  indignation  the  atrocities  which  were  committed  in 
the  palace ;  but,  at  length,  they  deputed  twenty-four 
members  to  express  their  solicitude  for  the  King's 
safety.  This  deputation  offered  to  protect  him  and 
share  his  dangers ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  mob,  grown 
languid  by  the  repetition  of  insult,  no  longer  showed  a 
formidable  aspect.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
Petion  arrived,  and  assured  the  King  that  he  had 
nothing  to  fear.  "  Fear,  sir,"  the  King  replied,  with 
indignation ;  "  the  man  whose  conscience  is  pure  and 
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free  from  reproach,  can  never  fear ;  feel  my  heart ;  does  lxxvi 
it  beat  like  that  of  a  man  in  fear]"  The  mob  had  ^ 
frequently  pressed  him,  with  furious  acclamation,  to  1792. 
sanction  the  decrees,  and  recall  the  ministers ;  but  he 
replied,  "  I  shall  do  what  I  consider  to  be  right ;  this 
is  not  the  moment  for  you  to  ask,  or  for  me  to  grant, 
favours."  Convinced  that  the  insurrection  would  not 
produce  the  expected  advantages,  Potion  said,  "  Citi- 
"  zens,  you  have  now  made  your  desires  known  to  the 
"  hereditary  representative,  with  the  energy  and  dignity 
"  becoming  a  free  people,  who  understand  their  rights. 
"  The  King  at  present  knoAvs,  and  will  undoubtedly  pay 
"  proper  regard  to,  the  intentions  of  the  sovereign;"  and 
he  required  them  to  retire  with  calmness  and  decency, 
that  their  intentions  might  not  be  calumniated.  The 
obedient  rabble  immediately  filed  off,  and  at  nine  the 
palace  was  cleared. 

Petion  stated  the  events  to  the  Assembly  in  a  speech  retion's 
made  up  of  gross  falsehoods  and  fallacious  equivoca-  ^^^'^^ ' 
tions.  Every  thing,  he  said,  indicated  the  greatest 
calm.  Persons,  property,  all  were  respected.  The 
people  were  passing  through  the  Tuileries,  when  seve- 
ral citizens  proceeded  to  the  King's  apartments;  they 
insulted  nobody ;  nor  had  the  King  any  reason  to  com- 
plain*. 

From  this  period,  no  hope  of  maintaining  the  throne  Hopeless  state 
could  be  entertained.  If  a  struggle  were  made,  the  '^f^'^^^'""- 
King  would  neither  sanction  force  nor  attempt  escape, 
and  his  friends  only  exposed  their  lives  in  an  unavailing 
conflict.  During  the  horrible  day  which  has  been  de- 
scribed, his  conduct  has  justly  been  termed  heroic;  but 
his  was  the  heroism  of  suffering,  not  of  acting, — the 
heroism,  not  of  a  monarch,  but  a  martyr. 

Disgusted  with  the  Jacobin  administration,  sensible  i-ifayeiie. 
of  his  own  unpleasant  position,  in  being  employed  but 
not  trusted,  heading  an  army,  while  all  his  movements 
were  commanded  or  controlled,  and  desirous  of  pre- 

*  Histories.  Debates  in  tlie  Monitciir.  Revue  Cronologiqne.  Bertrand's 
Annals,  vol.  vi.  p.31G,  ot  seqq.  Particular  references  are  not  multiplied,  because 
there  is  no  essenti.al  difference  in  the  narratives.  I  liai  e,  also,  generally  omitted 
the  work  of  Mr.  Alison  ;  for,  as  I  have  always  rcfen'ed  to  him,  the  repetition 
would  be  too  frequent. 
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serving  the  faint  semblance  of  royal  authority,  which 
he  had  suffered  to  remain,  Lafayette  addressed,  from 
the  camp  at  INIaubeuge,  a  letter  to  the  Assembly,  feeble 
in  its  composition,  disclosing  truths  to  which  attention 
could  not  be  expected,  and  replete  with  boastings  of 
acts  and  virtues  of  his  own,  which  had  long  been  re- 
garded with  indifference,  and  the  mention  of  them  with 
derision.  He  denounced  the  Jacobin  club,  and  a 
ministry,  its  worthy  produce,  and  required  the  legisla- 
ture to  annihilate  the  authority  of  clubs,  give  force  to 
the  reign  of  the  law,  to  the  firm  independence  of  the 
constituted  authorities,  and  to  the  real  interests  of  the 
nation. 

This  frothy  epistle  arrived  at  an  unfortunate  mo- 
ment :  just  at  the  time  when  the  Assembly  voted  that 
the  rejected  ministers  carried  with  them  the  regrets  of 
the  nation ;  just  at  the  time  when  the  dreadful  scenes 
last  described  were  in  full  preparation.  The  reading 
caused  a  boisterous  debate :  at  first,  it  was  considerably 
applauded,  and  a  motion  made  that  it  should  be 
printed  and  sent  to  the  departments ;  but  the  Brisso- 
tines  decried  it  as  unconstitutional;  a  letter  to  the 
legislature,  from  a  general  at  the  head  of  an  army,  was 
a  law ;  if  not,  what  was  it  ?  A  doubt  was  expressed  of 
its  being  genuine,  Vergniaud  talked  about  Cromwell ; 
but  finally  it  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  twelve,  for 
the  purpose  of  a  report.* 

In  the  departments,  the  shameful  treatment  of  the 
Royal  Family  created  a  considerable  feeling,  and  ad- 
dresses were  presented  on  the  subject.  The  better 
class  of  people  in  the  metropolis  began  also  to  express 
strong  opinions ;  proceedings  were  threatened  against 
Petion  and  the  members  of  the  municipality ;  the  na- 
tional guards  participated  in  these  sentiments;  the 
legislature  passed  a  decree,  again  forbidding  the  pre- 
senting of  petitions  by  armed  bodies ;  and  the  King,  in 
a  judicious  proclamation,  denounced  the  conduct  and 
views  of  the  factions ;  declared  that  he  would  not  be 
forced  by  them  to  adopt  measures  which  he  deemed 
repugnant  to  the  public  interest ;  if  they  who  wished 

*  See  the  letter,  Moniteur,  June,  1792,  p.  713. 
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to  overthrow  monarchy  had  need  of  one  crime  more,       fi?^?/, 

-.,..•'  LXXVI. 

they  might  commit  it. 


The  Jacobins  retorted  by  furious  speeches  and  vio-  1792. 
lent  denunciations  against  Lafayette,  the  Royal  Family,  ^^Tacobius 
]3umouriez,  and  many  others.  In  the  Assembly,  they 
cast  the  whole  blame  of  the  insurrection  on  the  King, 
their  innumerable  placards  gave  confidence  to  their 
adherents,  and  their  audacity  was  increased  by  the 
daily  arrival  of  revolutionary  parties  from  the  pro- 
vinces.    A  band  of  men,  called  Marseillois,  came  at  J}^^   .,,  . 

,      .  ,,  ,  •  r  ^         ^  Marseillois. 

their  call,  prepared  to  overawe,  terriiy,  plunder,  or 
murder,  as  they  might  be  directed.  Their  number  at 
first  was  insignificant,  and  it  was  increased  only  to 
seven  hundred.  They  are  described  by  an  intelligent 
French  author  *  as  the  men  who,  for  many  months, 
had  kept  the  south  of  France  in  terror.  Several  had 
borne  a  horrible  part  in  the  massacres  of  Avignon ; 
many  came  out  of  the  gaols  of  Genoa,  Savoy,  Pied- 
mont, and  Corsica.  They  were  of  small  stature,  tanned 
complexions,  endowed  with  great  agility ;  while  their 
dialect,  their  songs,  their  exercises,  their  gestures,  and 
their  dances,  always  exhibited,  even  in  their  gaiety,  an 
expression  of  barbarism  and  cruelty.  They  possessed 
an  enterprising  courage,  unknown  to  the  revolutionists 
of  Paris,  who  durst  not  undertake  any  thing  unless  pro- 
tected by  a  long  avenue  of  pikes.  The  progress  of  the 
INIarseillois  to  Paris  was  marked  by  acts  characteristic 
of  their  principles ;  robbery,  rape,  and  murder,  at- 
tended their  footsteps  ;  they  recruited  their  bands  with 
all  the  abandoned  wretches  whom  want  or  infamy  had 
rendered  desperate.  In  their  progress  from  the  bar- 
riere  du  Trone,  where  they  entered,  to  the  mayor's 
house,  they  insulted  and  defied  the  inhabitants ;  they 
insisted  that  for  silken  cockades,  worsted  should  be 
substituted,  and  enforced  their  decree  with  violence. 
The  national  guards  were  thirty-two  thousand ;  but 
they  and  the  citizens  remonstrated  in  vain  ;  they  were 
terror-struck  by  this  handful  of  resolute  banditti,  and 
forced  to  submit*. 

♦   Lacrotelle,  Ilistoirc  dc  France,  tome  ix.  p.  178, 
t  La  Valine,  tome  i.  p.  2G2,  27'2. 
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Lxxvi  ^^  ^^'^^  known  that  the  armies  had  expressed  great 

indignation  at  the  treatment  of  the  King.     Lafayette 


1792.  forwarded  a  letter  to  him,  applauding  his  firmness,  and 
Trmy!"^  °^  ^^^^  promising  a  devoted  regard  to  his  interests  and  safety, 
Lafayette's  and  his  firm  adherence  to  his  oath,  which  bound  him 
KilTg.**^  t  le  ^^  ^YiQ  nation,  the  law,  and  the  King* ;  but  the  recol- 
lection of  all  his  proceedings,  and  particularly  his  be- 
haviour after  the  return  from  Varennes,  prevented 
Louis  from  placing  confidence  in  his  professions ;  and 
the  Queen  could  not  conquer  the  just  abhorrence  which 
his  repeated  acts  of  perfidy  and  insolence  occasioned. 
v&rS'^^  *°  It  was  soon  rumoured  that  he  was  coming  to  Paris  ; 
and,  as  it  was  supposed  that  he  would  be  attended  by  a 
considerable  body  of  troops,  no  small  alarm  was  felt 
by  the  Republicans.  He  did  arrive,  but  with  an  over- 
weening confidence  which  could  proceed  only  from 
exaggerated  vanity ;  he  was  accompanied  only  with  a 
small  portion  of  his  staff,  and  presented  himself  alone 
He  appears  in  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly.  In  an  energetic  speech, 
the  Assembly,  j^g  avowcd  his  letter,  stated  the  feelings  of  the  army, 
and  demanded  justice  on  those  who  had  instigated  the 
late  commotion,  and  the  suppression  of  the  Jacobins. 
It  could  not  yet  be  believed  that  he  had  not  a  body  of 
troops  at  hand.  A  portion  of  the  members  and  the 
tribunes  applauded :  the  enemies  of  the  King  felt  great 
consternation.  Guadet  relieved  their  alarms  by  an  in- 
direct and  cautious  attack.  "  When  I  learnt,"  he  said, 
"  that  General  Lafayette  was  in  Paris,  I  was  overjoyed. 
"  Well,  said  I,  we  have  no  more  foreign  enemies ;  the 
"  Austrians  are  defeated ;  but  such  is  not  the  fact ;  our 
"  external  situation  is  unchanged ;  and  yet  M.Lafayette 
"  is  in  Paris.  What  has  brought  him  ?  Our  interior 
"  troubles.  He  fears  then  that  the  National  Assembly 
"  has  not  power  to  repress  them."  In  conclusion,  he 
moved  for  an  inquiry,  whether  the  minister  at  war  had 
given  permission  to  the  General  to  leave  his  army. 
Mr.  Pamond  undertook  the  defence  of  Lafayette,  whom 
he  styled  the  eldest  son  of  liberty,  and  moved  that  his 
petition  should  be  referred  to  the  committee  of  twelve. 
A  stormy  debate  ensued,  in  which  the  not  unusual 

*  Moniteur,  1st  July  i;92,  p.  7G1. 
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words,  "  it  is  false,"  and  "  scoundrel,"  were  heard  ;  but,      i^x  x  vr 
at  last,  the  constitutional  party  gained  the  ascendancy. 


on  a  division,  by  a  majority  of  more  than  a  hundred*.         iri'2. 

Had  Lafayette  possessed  the  qualities  of  a  great  ^i^ij^^^i^^^'-'^it  con- 
man,  he  might  now  have  guided  the  fate  of  his  country, 
stopped  the  progress  of  crime,  and  given  as  much 
establishment  as  it  was  capable  of  receiving  to  the 
monarchy.  He  sat  in  silence  during  the  debate ;  at 
tlie  rising  of  the  Assembly,  he  was  surrounded  by  a 
numerous  body,  who  appeared  warm  in  his  cause;  the 
inviolabiUty  of  the  Jacobins  was  no  longer  believed  in  ; 
an  attack  on  them  was  expected ;  and  the  people  en- 
couraged the  hope  by  shouts  of  "  Lafayette  for  ever  ! 
down  with  the  Jacobins !"  He  might  have  raUied 
around  him  the  national  and  the  Swiss  guards,  three 
or  four  hundred  of  whom  already  appeared  in  his 
train  ;  but  when  some  of  liis  officers  offered  to  march 
against  the  Jacobins,  and  the  proposition  was  not 
adopted,  his  followers  rapidly  diminished,  and  he  re- 
tired to  his  hotel,  on  the  approach  of  night,  with  few, 
except  his  military  attendants.  He  hoped,  on  the 
next  day,  to  make  a  happier  effort,  by  addressing  the 
national  guards  at  a  general  review  ;  but  Petion  con- 
trived to  prevent  that  ceremony.  The  grenadiers  were 
convened  ;  but,  at  several  meetings,  their  numbers  were 
so  insignificant  that  they  retired  in  confusion.  After 
an  ineffective  and  inglorious  sojourn  of  two  days.  La-  aoui.'^^'^'^  ^' 
fayette  left  Paris  and  returned  to  his  army,  leaving  a 
letter  to  the  Assembly,  which  was  referred  to  the 
committee  of  twelve f.  In  the  debate,  he  was  treated  Effect  of  his 
with  great  severity ;  the  Assembly  was  reproached  for 
having  allowed  the  honours  of  the  sitting  to  a  deser- 
ter. If  he  pretended  (to  be  a  Caesar,  it  was  hoped 
that  in  every  soldier  he  would  find  a  Brutus.  The 
Jacobins  resumed  courage,  and  the  j)eople  burned  him 
in  effigy  in  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal. 

The  opportunity  of  rendering  effectual  service  to  Useless  efforts 
the  King  and  country,   thus   weakly   thrown   away,  King'^'''*^ 
could   never  be  regained.     Projects  were  formed  and 

•  339  to  234. 

t   .Monitcur,    1st  July,  179'2,  p.  /Gl. 
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presented  for  his  escape  by  Lafayette  and  many  others ; 
but,  beside  the  insuperable  obj  ections  entertained  against 
the  General,  the  indecisive  character  of  the  King, 
heightened  by  a  gloomy  foreboding  which  hung  over 
and  depressed  his  spirits*,  prevented  them  from  being 
essayed. 

Brissot  had  given  notice  of  a  motion  to  declare  that 
the  King  had  forfeited  the  crown ;  and  great  expec- 
tations were  entertained  of  a  speech  which  he  was  to 
deliver ;  but  an  enthusiastic  or  insane  female,  named 
Olympia  de  Gouges,  published  a  bombastic  invitation 
to  all  parties  to  become  reconciled,  and  forget  their 
personal  quarrels,  for  the  sake  of  the  country.  La- 
mourette,  constitutional  bishop  of  Lyons,  made  a  speech, 
full  of  the  same  sentiments  :  the  opposing  members 
rushed  into  each  other's  arms,  professed  to  bury  all 
their  differences  in  oblivion,  and  swore,  in  their  usual 
fashion,  that  they  would  never  suffer,  either  by  the 
introduction  of  a  repubhc,  the  estabhshment  of  two 
chambers,  or  any  alteration  in  the  constitution.  The 
King  was  called  in  to  view  this  solemn  burlesque,  the 
effect  of  which  hardly  lasted  a  day :  the  Jacobins 
treated  it  with  ridicule  ;  Brissot  reproduced  his  speech 
in  two  days  ;  it  was  full  of  vehement  abuse,  received 
with  great  applause,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Although  every  effort  was  used  to  incense  the 
public  mind  against  the  Royal  Family,  by  publications, 
speeches,  and  petitions, — and  although  large  bodies  of 
squalid  ruffians,  under  the  name  of  Federes,  daily  ar- 
riving in  Paris,  gave  considerable  alarm, — yet  the  con- 
federation, the  third  commemoration  of  the  taking  of 
the  Bastille,  passed  over  without  actual  violence.  The 
King,  resembling  rather  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  a 
barbarous  enemy,  than  the  sovereign  of  a  civilized 
nation  enjoying  a  festival  in  his  own  capital,  amidst 
his  own  subjects,  was  the  object  of  derision  and  insult. 
Petion,  having  been  declared  innocent  of  the  late  in- 
surrectioii'l',  and  his  suspension  removed,  was  the  idol 
of  the  day  :  his  name  was  chalked  on  the  hats  of  the 

*   Bertrand's  Private  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  409. 

t  Moniteur,  passim  ;  particularly  the  IGth  anil  17th  of  .July,  179J. 
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mob,  and  inscribed  on  banners  with  those  of  Aristides     i  x^^,m' 
and  WilUani  Tell ;  and  the  cry  was,  "  Petion  for  ever ! 


"  Petion  or  death  !"  He  enjoyed  the  scene  with  the  1792. 
expanded  countenance  of  foolish  delight,  unconscious 
that  the  whole  display  was  an  illusion,  that  his  sup- 
posed popularity  was  merely  a  political  contrivance, 
and  that  the  Jacobins  had  ah'cady  devoted  him  to  de- 
struction. 

Austria  and  Prussia,  having  collected  powerful  and  Proceedings  of 
well-disciplined  armies,  were  on  the  point  of  invading   °'"^^f''"P°'*^*'''-^ 
the  French  territory :   Sardinia  liad  also  declared  war  ; 
but  no  force  from  that  country  was  employed.      At 
Berlin,  INI.  ISIallet  du  Pan,  an  accredited  agent  from  J*ilv  \^. 
Louis,  with    Counts    Cobcntzl    and    Haugwitz,   and 
Major-General   Heymann,  held    a    conference.      M. 
Mallet,  by  instructions  from  the  Kins:,  besoucht  and  „,,    ..     , 

'       •'  .  .  0'_  O  Tlie  King's 

exhorted  the  emigrant  Princes  to  abstain  from  taking  advic-  to  the 
any  offensive  part  in  the  war,  which,  thus  ceasing  to  ^""sr^i"'-*- 
be  perfectly  foreign,  would  kindle  civil  hostilities, 
endanger  the  lives  of  himself  and  family,  overthrow  the 
throne,  and  give  firmness  and  consistency  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Jacobins.  To  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  pian  of  a  ma- 
Berlin,  a  manifesto  was  recommended,  in  which  the  '^'f^^^'^- 
Jacobins  should  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tion ;  the  war  only  against  them,  and  not  the  French 
people :  but  it  was  to  be  energetically  declared,  that 
the  x\ssembly,  the  administrative  bodies,  municipalities, 
and  ministers,  would  be  held  individually  responsible, 
in  their  persons  and  property,  for  all  violences  com- 
mitted against  any  of  the  Royal  Family,  or  any  citizens 
whomsoever ;  that  the  sovereigns  sincerely  desired  peace, 
but  would  treat  only  with  the  King ;  and  that,  although 
forced,  by  unjust  aggression,  to  take  up  arms,  they  at- 
tributed the  declaration  of  war  against  them  neither  to 
the  King  nor  to  the  nation,  but  only  to  the  faction 
which  oppressed  both.  This  plan  of  a  manifesto  was 
entirely  approved,  and  declared  to  be  in  conformity 
with  the  sentiments  of  the  Kinc:  of  Prussia.     Having  Represcnta- 

m-       •  •  n    t        T^-        ■>        •  •  1     tionofthcsi- 

added  an  amicting  picture  01  the  Kings  situation,  and  tnatiou  of  the 

a  just  display  of  the  state  of  parties,  M.  IMallet  du  Pan,  ^'"^" 

considering  his   negotiation    terminated,    returned  to  20th. 
Geneva.                                                             l  2 
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At  an  early  period  of  the  year,  the  invasion  of 
France  had  been  determined.  Prussia  was  to  supply 
fifty  thousand  men,  while  twenty-five  thousand  were 
engaged  in  Poland.  The  command  of  the  united  force 
was  to  be  confided  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  was 
deemed  an  accomplished  prince,  a  sagacious  politician, 
and  the  best  general  in  Europe*. 

In  this  invasion,  the  allied  powers  disclaimed  all 
selfish  views.  They  would  not  subject  to  their  own 
dominion  any  place  that  might  yield  to  their  arms  ; 
but  would  only  assist  loyal  and  well-disposed  subjects 
in  giving  personal  freedom  to  their  sovereign,  and 
restoring  his  constitutional  authority. 

For  the  outline  of  a  public  proclamation  or  mani- 
festo, the  allied  sovereigns  appeared  to  approve  of  that 
suggested  by  Mallet  du  Pan  ;  but  as  an  allusion  to  the 
rights  of  the  German  princes  was  considered  neces- 
sary, some  difference  of  opinion  existed  between  Prus- 
sia and  Austria.  On  the  recommendation  of  M.  deCa- 
lonne,  the  task  was  committed  to  the  Marquis  de  Simon, 
who  prepared  a  draft  far  more  violent  than  the  previ- 
ous deliberations  of  the  sovereigns  or  the  instructions 
of  the  French  King  warranted,  but  which,  when  pro- 
duced to  them  severally,  they  both  approved.  The 
Uuke  of  Brunswick  objected  to  its  violence,  and,  in  a 
conference  with  some  leading  and  confidential  advisers 
of  the  two  monarchs,  induced  them  to  adopt  his  views, 
and,  by  obliterations  and  additions,  considerably  to 
change  its  tenour ;  but  M.  de  Simon  would  not  recede 
from  his  opinions :  the  two  monarchs  subscribed  the 
document,  and  although  he  still  strongly  expressed 
his  objections,  the  Duke  finally  acceded,  and  it  was 
promulgated  under  his  name. 

In  this  manifesto,  views  of  conquest,  and  an  inten- 
tion to  intermeddle  in  the  internal  government  of 
France,  were  distinctly  disclaimed,  and  a  spirit  of  mo- 
deration displayed  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  exhibited 
vengeful  violence  and  sanguinary  persecution.  A 
most  unjust  and  injudicious   distinction  was  made  be- 

*  For  details  on  his  character  and  manners,  see  Mirabeau,  Histoire  Secri'te 
de  la  Cour  de  Berlin,  toirie  i.  Lettres  3  et  1 ;  also  Memoires  d'un  Homme  d'Elat, 
tome  i.  p.  344. 
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tween  the  soldiers  of  the  Imc  and  the  national  guards ;      lxxvi 
the  former  were  called  on  to  return  to  their  allegiance;  ___L_ 
but  the  others,  if  they  fought  against  the  troops  of  the        1792. 
allied  courts,  and  were  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
were  to  be  punished  as  rebels.     It  declared  that   the 
members  of  departments,  districts,  and  municipalities 
should  be  responsible,  on  pain  of  losing  their  heads 
and  their  estates,  for  all  crimes,  conflagrations,   mur- 
ders and  pillage,  which  they  should  not,  in  a  public 
manner,  have  attempted  to  prevent.     The  inhabitants 
of  towns,  bourgs,  and  villages,  who  should  dare  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  the  allied  forces,  or  fire  upon 
them  in  the  field  or  from  houses,  should  be  punished 
with  all  the  rigours  of  war,    or   their   dwellings  de- 
molished or  burnt.     The  eighth  article  was  in  these 
words: — "  The  City  of  Paris,  and  all  its  inhabitants, 
"  without  distinction,  shall  be  called  upon  to  submit 
"  instantly  and  without  delay  to  the  King,  to  set  him 
"  at  full  liberty,  and  to  ensure  to  him  and  to  all  royal 
"  persons,  the  inviolability  and  respect  due,  by  the  laws 
"  of  nature  and  of  nations,  to  sovereigns :  their  Imperial 
"  and  Royal  Majesties  making  personally  responsible 
"  for  all  events,  on  pain  of  losing  their  heads,  pursuant 
"  to  military  trials,  without  hopes  of  pardon,  all  the 
"  members  of  the  National  Assembly,  of  the  depart- 
"  ments,  of  the  districts,  of  the  municipality,  and  of  the 
"  national  guards  of  Paris,  justices  of  peace,  and  others 
"  whom  it  may  concern  ;  and  tlieir  Imperial  and  Royal 
"  Majesties  further  declare,  on  their  faith  and  word  of 
"  Emperor  and  King,  that  if  the  palace  of  the  Tuile- 
"  rics  be  forced  or  insulted — if  the  least  violence  be 
"  offered,  the  least  outrage  done  to  their  Majesties,  the 
"  King,  the  Queen,  and  the  Royal  Family ; — if  they  be 
"  not  immediately  placed  in  safety,  and  set  at  liberty, 
"  they  will  inflict  on  those  who  shall  deserve  it,  the 
"  most   exemplary  and  ever-memorable  avenging  pu- 
"  nishments,  by  giving  up  the  city  of  Paris  to  military 
"  execution,  and  exposing  it  to  total  destruction ;  and 
"  the  rebels  who  shall  be  guilty  of  illegal  resistance 
"  shall  suff'er  the  punishments  which  they  shall  have 
"  deserved." 
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Two  days  afterward,  the  Duke  put  forth  an  addi- 
tional declaration,  in  which  he  added,  that  if  the  King, 
the  Queen,  or  any  other  person  of  the  Royal  Family, 
should  be  carried  off  from  Paris,  all  the  places  and 
towns,  which  should  not  have  opposed  their  passage, 
and  stopped  their  progress,  should  incur  the  penalties 
inflicted  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Paris ;  and 
the  route  to  be  taken  by  those  who  should  carry  off 
the  King  and  the  Royal  Family  should  be  marked  with 
a  series  of  exemplary  punishments,  justly  due  to  the 
authors  and  abetters  of  crimes  for  which  there  is  no 
remission. 

These  compositions  produced,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, effects  most  adverse  to  the  royal  cause.  Those 
who  were  objects  of  the  threats  viewed  them  with 
indignation,  but  without  fear  ;  they  who  were  favour- 
able to  the  King  anxiously  disavowed  the  sentiments 
and  intentions  which  were  disclosed ;  and  foreign 
nations  viewed  with  horror  the  unfolding  of  a  system 
which,  if  applied  more  generally,  would  destroy  all  the 
rules  by  which  national  hostility  was  mitigated,  and 
bring  back  the  reign  of  barbarism*. 

These  ill-judged  papers  formed  a  constant  topic  of 
reference,  whenever  the  \iews  of  the  factions  were 
questioned ;  they  served  also  to  inflame  popular  fury, 
by  assigning  to  it  the  name  of  patriotic  courage,  to 
exasperate  the  feelings  of  a  brave  and  irritable  people, 
and  to  stigmatize  any  disposition  toward  relenting  as 
cowardice  at  least,  if  not  treason,  against  the  nation. 

Since  the  2()th  of  June,  a  conflict  had  been  main- 
tained between  the  commune  of  Paris  and  the  par- 
tizans  of  Petion,  on  the  events  of  that  day ;  it  had 
terminated,  as  has  been  mentioned,  in  the  acquittal  of 
the  Mayor ,  and  also  of  Manuel,  although  petitions 
against  them  had  been  forwarded  from  several  of  the 
departments,  and  one  had  been  signed  in  Paris,  with 
names,  amounting,  according  to  a  report,  probably 
exaggerated,    to    twenty    thousand.     The   Girondist 


*  For  these  facts,  all  the  histories  and  collections  of  State  Papers  have  been 
consulted,  and  particularly  Memoiies  d'un  Homme  d'Etat,  tome  i.  p.  3-11, 
et  seqq. 
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party,  hating  royalty,  yet  fearing  the  excesses  to  which      jf^xvi 
the  furious  Jacobins  would  resort,  and  the  ascendancy 


they  would  acquire,  were  anxious  to  avoid  an  insur-  1792. 
rection,  and  made  proposals  to  the  court,  founded  on 
the  recall  of  the  three  ministers ;  but,  as  this  attempt 
did  not  succeed,  they  urged  a  decree  of  abdication. 
The  party  of  liobespierre,  considering  this  measure 
short  of  their  aims,  maintained  the  necessity  of  an 
appeal  to  the  people  in  primary  assemblies,  and  the 
formation  of  a  National  Convention,  in  which  measures 
had  already  been  taken  to  secure  to  Robespierre  a  a  National 
tyrannical  ascendancy.  Terrified  at  these  indications,  proposed!"' 
Brissot  pressed  the  question  of  abdication  with  unex- 
pected moderation ;  it  required,  he  said,  to  be  consi- 
dered calmly  and  maturely :  while  others,  who  after- 
ward appeared  to  be  of  his  party,  such  as  Barbai'oux, 
Chenier,  and  Carra,  made  strenuous  efforts  for  a  Con- 
vention ;  and  Chabot  and  other  violent  Jacobins  in  the 
Assembly,  day  after  day,  clamoured  for  a  decree  of 
abdication.  These  efforts  were  supported  by  proceed- 
ings of  the  most  violent  description  in  the  city ;  volun-  ^^'''• 
teers  departing  to  join  the  army  came  first  to  the  bar, 
to  require  a  decree  that  no  order  emanating  from  the 
King  should  have  effect  until  it  had  been  communi- 
cated to  the  Assembly ;  a  proposition  which  was  re- 
ceived with  vehement  applause,  and  they  who  presented 
it  were  invited  to  the  honours  of  the  sitting.  Guadet, 
supported  by  Brissot,  moved  an  address  to  the  King, 
couched  in  terms  of  violence  and  reproach;  but  its 
only  object  was  the  reinstatement  of  their  confederate  -''^'^• 
ministers. 

It  has  been  rashly,  if  not  wickedly,  asserted,  that  t^.^  Sg!"* 
this  violence  arose  from  the  manifesto  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  ;  but  the  transaction  last  mentioned  occur- 
red before  it  existed ;  and  before  it  was  known  in  Paris, 
measures  had  been  arranged  for  an  insurrection,  ac- 
companied with  the  forcible  dethronement,  if  not  the 
murder  of  the  King.  When  the  manifesto  was  commu- 
nicated to  him,  Louis  sent  a  message  to  the  legislature,  August  3rd. 
stating  his  disbelief  of  its  authenticity,  and  his  love  of  '^^^^''^Jl^^'r^ 
peace  ;  but,  if  that  could  nol  be  obtained,  his  constant  icsto. 
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^^^^^       and  anxious  desire  that  the  war  should  be  prosecuted 
with  vigour,  to  which  effect  all  his  orders  and  endeavours 


1792.  had  tended;  but  he  lamented  to  say,  they  were  im- 
peded by  intestine  divisions.  The  reading  was  inter- 
rupted by  murmurs  among  the  members  and  by 
stronger  demonstrations  of  disgust  in  the  galleries. 
The  printing  and  publication  were  refused,  after 
speeches  of  bitter  malevolence,  in  which  it  was  sug- 
gested, that  if  the  Assembly  were  on  that  day  to  tell 
the  nation  they  might  depend  upon  the  King,  they 
might  soon  be  driven  to  a  woeful  recantation*. 
Resolutions  Bcforc  this  sccuc  had  taken  place,  the  section  of 

and  address  of  Mauconscil,  ouc  of  the  divisious  of  Paris,  passed  reso- 

the    St'Ctlon    of  nn  •  ^  ■\•^  11  1 

MuucoiiseU.  lutions  affirmmg  that  liberty  could  not  be  saved  by 
means  of  the  constitution ;  and  as  Louis  the  Sixteenth 
had  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  nation,  they  declared 
in  the  most  solemn  and  authentic  manner  that  they 
would  no  longer  acknowledge  him  as  King  of  the 
French  ;  and  that  while  they  renewed  the  oath,  so  dear 
to  their  hearts,  to  live  and  die  free,  they  retracted  all 
other  oaths  which  had  been  taken  through  a  surprise 
on  the  public  faith.  On  the  next  Sunday  (the  fifth) 
they  would  repair  in  a  body  to  the  Assembly,  to  ask  if 
they  would  save  the  country,  reserving  to  themselves  to 
make  further  resolutions,  according  to  the  answer  of 
that  body,  but  promising,  before  hand,  rather  to  bury 
themselves  under  the  ruins  of  liberty,  than  subscribe 
to  the  despotism  of  kings.  Their  address  was  headed 
by  two  lines,  importing  that  the  most  sacred  of  duties, 
the  dearest  of  laws,  was  to  forget  the  law  to  save  the 
country f.  They  termed  the  King  a  contemptible 
tyrant ;  and,  without  wasting  time  in  the  recapitulation 
of  his  errors,  his  crimes,  and  his  perjuries,  invoked  the 
people  to  rise,  to  declare  that  he  had  ceased  to  be  King. 
"  Let  us  strike,"  they  said,  "  the  colossal  statue  of  des- 
"  potism,  let  it  fall,  and  at  the  sound  of  its  fracture  let 
"  tyrants  tremble,  even  to  the  extremities  of  the  globe.;}:" 
When  these  papers  were  presented,  the  indignation  of 

*  See  the  debates  in  the  Moniteur. 
t  Le  devoir  le  plus  saint,  la  loi  la  plus  cherie, 
Est  d'oublier  la  loi,  pour  sauver  la  patrie. 
X   Le  parjure  e!>t  veriu,  quand  on  promet  un  crime. — Moniteur,  5th  Aug.  p.  918. 
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the  Assembly  against  the  insults  offered  to  them  was      ^^xxi 
invoked  in  vain :  Cambon  said  that  royalty  must  perish, 


if  it  struggled  against  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation ;         1792. 
and  the  Assembly,  if  they  severed  themselves  from  it, 
ought  also  to  perish.     A  great  body  who  attended  re-  August  5th. 
quired  leave  to  make  a  procession  through  the  hall, 
but  only  twenty  were  admitted.* 

These  instances  are  recorded,  not  as  a  detail,  but  as  rroparaiions 
specimens  of  the  proceedings  of  the  city,  impelled  by  rcctton."'^"^* 
the  Jacobins  and  encouraged  by  the  Mayor.  An  in- 
surrection was  determined  on,  and,  far  from  its  being  a 
secret,  the  hour  when  the  tocsin  was  to  sound,  and  the 
places  where  the  parties  were  to  assemble,  were  fixed 
and  declared. ■]•  The  sittings  of  the  Sections  were 
established  in  permanence,  and  the  Assembly  adopted 
the  same  course.  Petitions  against  the  King  and  in 
sujiport  of  a  national  convention  were  received  with 
acclamations,  while  those  of  a  contrary  tendency  were 
treated  with  contempt  by  the  members,  and  motions 
in  support  of  them  overruled  by  the  a  has !  of  the  gal-  9tii. 
leries.  Petion,  when  called  before  them,  declaimed 
against  any  appeal  to  the  public  force,  and  recom- 
mended persuasion  and  confidence.  Members  adverse 
to  the  popular  proceedings  were  insulted  in  the  hall, 
and  menaced  and  assaulted  in  the  streets ;  and,  in  fact, 
there  was  no  government  but  that  of  the  mob  and  its 
leaders:]:. 

At  midnight,  according  to  the  plan  arranged,  the  lotii. 
tocsin  gave  the  dreadful  signal  of  insurrection;  the  it  breaks  out. 
ghierale  was  beat ;  all  the  municipality  and  commune, 
except  Petion,  Danton,  and  Manuel,  were  dismissed, 
and,  in  their  stead,  a  hundred  and  ninety-two  commis- 
sioners were  elected,  Huguenin  being  president,  and 
Tallien  secrctarj'.  While  the  conspirators  were  pre- 
paring for  the  insurrection,  the  friends  of  the  King, 
with  means  far  disproportioned,  laboured  for  his  pre- 
servation. INIandat,  commander-in-chief  of  the  national 
guard,  was  loyal  and  firm  ;  sixteen  picked  battalions  of 
his  force  marched  to  the  palace,  and,  by  six  o'clock  in 

'    Monitcur,  5th  August,  p.  922.  t    La  Vallee,  tome  i.  p.  274. 

X  Monilfur,  5th  August,  p.  940,  et  passim. 
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^^^-      the  preceding  evening,  all  the  posts  had  been  trebled; 
1_  the  officers  of  the  disbanded  constitutional  guard,  with 


1792.  a  great  many  gentlemen  and  royalists,  assembled  in  the 
ceil  de  bceuf,  armed  with  swords  and  pistols.  Petion 
had  given  Mandat  a  written  order  to  repel  force  by 
force ;  and  the  royalists  swore  to  shed  the  last  drop  of 
their  blood  in  protecting  the  person  and  family  of  their 
sovereign.  A  reinforcement  of  two  thousand  four 
hundred  national  guards  arrived,  with  eleven  pieces  of 
cannon ;  but  many  of  these,  and  all  the  artillerymen, 
were  devoted  to  the  revolutionary  faction.  Roused  by 
the  tocsin  and  the  generale,  a  few  members  of  the 
legislature  began,  at  one  o'clock,  to  assemble  in  the 
hall ;  at  two,  they  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  trans- 
act business ;  Petion  repaired  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
where  he  was  placed  under  a  guard  of  three  hundred 
men,  who  secured  him  from  being  required  to  interfere. 
The  new  commune  next  summoned  Mandat  before 
them ;  at  first  he  refused,  but,  the  command  being  more 
peremptorily  repeated,  reluctantly  obeyed.  He  was 
ordered  to  the  Abbaye ;  but,  on  quitting  the  room,  was 
shot  and  stabbed,  the  order  of  Petion  taken  from  his 
person,  and  his  corpse  thrown  into  the  Seine.  Santerre 
being  now  appointed  to  the  chief  command,  removed 
from  the  Pont-neuf  the  battalions  placed  by  his  pre- 
decessor to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  insurgents  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  scattered  all  the 
troops  who  were  attached  to  the  King  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  their  exertions  could  be  of  no  avail.  Louis 
descended,  at  half-past  five  o'clock,  into  the  court-yard, 
and,  attended  by  the  Queen,  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
and  his  children,  inspected  the  posts,  and  reviewed  the 
guards.  At  first,  he  was  greeted  only  with  the  loyal 
exclamation,  "  Yivele  Poi!  "  but  the  artillerymen  cried 
"  Vive  la  nation  !"and  two  new  battalions,  arriving  during 
the  review,  raised  shouts  of  "  Vive  Petion!"  while  others 
without  exclaimed,  "  A  bas  le  veto  !  A  bas  le  traitre !" 
The  insurrection  had  three  central  points;  the 
Jacobin  club,  the  Cordeliers,  and  the  faubourg  St.  An- 
toine.  Danton,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  harangued  the 
Marseillois,  incensing  them  against  the  Poyal  Family, 
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afRrniiiiff  that  the  perfidious  Louis  had  chosen  that      chap. 
night  to  deUver  Paris  up  to  carnage  and  conflagration ; 


while  Brunswick  and  Bouille  had  declared  in  their  1792. 
manifestos  that  they  would  not  leave  one  stone  upon 
another.  "  Let  future  ages,"  he  exclaimed,  "  say — '  On 
"  '  the  tenth  of  August  the  French  people  emancipa- 
"  '  ted  themselves  from  slavery  and  misery.' — To  arms ! 
"  to  arms !" 

As  the  insurgents  approached,  the  King  sent  to 
apprize  the  Assembly  of  his  danger  ;  and,  soon  yield- 
ing to  insidious  persuasions  and  perfidious  promises, 
he  repaired  with  his  family  to  their  hall.  The  palace 
was  attacked  and  carried ;  the  brave  Swiss  guards,  and 
all  who  defended,  and  all  who  were  found  in  it,  down 
even  to  the  door-keepers  and  the  lowest  menials,  were 
massacred  with  savage  barbarity,  and  their  remains, 
after  having  been  exposed  to  unspeakable  insults,  were 
paraded  through  the  streets  as  trophies.  To  detail  the 
scenes  which  are  recorded  on  this  day  of  horrors,  would 
be  a  task  equally  repugnant  to  decency  and  humanity. 

After  remaining  within  the  walls  of  the  Assembly,  tik-  Kin-  and 
in  a  box  used  by  the  reporters,  two  days,  during  which  pHsoned! 
tliey  were  continually  exposed  to  disgusting   insults, 
the  Royal  Family  were  removed,  first  to  the  Luxem- 
bourg, and  finally  to  the  Temple.     These  decrees  were 
forced  on  by  deputations  from  the  mob,  who  declared  ^^^^' 
that  the  carnage  should  not  cease,  nor  the  burning  of 
tlie  Tuileries  be  extinguished,  until  the  forfeiture  of 
the  crown  was  decreed*. 

At  last,  in  a  tumultuous  assembly,  where  less  than  ?°y*^  ^"♦'*o- 
three  hundred  deputies  were  mixed  with  a  countless  peuded. 
and  squalid   rabble   of   men,   women,   and  children, 
Vergniaud    presented    the    report  of   the  committee 
of  twelve ;  and  the  Assembly  pronounced  the  decree 
for   suspending   the   royal  functions,  and  calling  a  na- 
ticmal   convention.     Having   gratified   the  people  by  decreed, 
printing  and  publishing  this  decree,  the  Assembly  voted 
their  sittings  ])ermanent,  till  the  meeting  of  the   new 
legislature  ;   the  establishment  of  a  camp  under  the 
walls  of  Paris,  to  be  formed  of  all  citizens  who  chose  to 

*  La  Vallee,  torn  i.  y.  297. 
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enlist;  authorized  domiciliary  visits,  for  the  purpose 
of  seizing  arms  concealed  in  the  houses  of  suspected 
persons ;  recalled  Roland,  Claviere,  and  Servan,  to  the 
administration  ;  joining  to  them,  Danton,  as  minister 
of  justice ;  Monge,  minister  of  the  marine  ;  and  Le 
Brun  to  the  foreign  department.  And  these  men  were 
invested,  pro  tempore,  with  the  executive  power.  The 
sum  of  these  proceedings  was  imparted  to  the  public 
by  a  placard  profusely  displayed,  stating  the  suspen- 
sion, the  detention  of  the  King  and  his  family  as 
hostages,  the  change  of  ministers,  and  the  abolition 
of  the  civil  list. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  their  living  King  and  his 
friends,  the  mob  exhaled  the  remainder  of  their  fury 
on  the  statues  of  his  predecessors.  Louis  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  and  fifteenth,  were  hurled  from  their  pe- 
destals, without  a  moment's  remorse ;  but,  with  res- 
pect to  Henry  the  Fourth,  so  long  a  proverbial  favourite, 
a  short  interval  of  doubt  prevailed.  His  statue  on  the 
Pont-neuf,  so  long  the  rendezvous  of  the  afflicted  and 
distressed,  who  habitually  invoked  his  virtues  and  his 
benevolence,  was,  with  some  reluctance,  sacrificed,  in 
expiation  of  his  crime  in  having  been  a  King*. 

Lafayette,  when  he  rejoined  his  army,  shewed  no 
more  spirit  or  judgment  than  in  his  visit  to  Paris. 
He  returned  ;  but  no  one  could  imagine  why  he  had 
gone ;  and,  although  he  could  not  have  been  insensible 
to  the  perils  of  his  situation,  he  took  no  care  to  surround 
himself  with  de\oted  friends  and  determined  associates ; 
but,  without  prudential  forecast,  awaited  the  course  of 
events.  In  Paris,  he  relied  on  the  strength  of  the 
constitutional  party,  who  avowed  him  as  their  head  ; 
but  he  sought  not  to  aid  them  with  advice,  or  serve 
them  by  exertion.     Nor  could  his  inertness  be  attri- 

*  Lacretelle,  Thiers,  and  all  preceding  historians  agree  in  the  facts  here  stated ; 
for  copious  details,  see  Memoires  sur  Marie  Antoinette,  par  Madame  Campan, 
torn.  ii.  p.  'I'll.  Dernier  Tableau  de  Paris,  par  Peltier,  torn  i.  p.  9  to  208. 
La  Vallee,  torn  i.  p.  274  to  304.  Historical  and  Political  Account  by  a  Na- 
tional Guard.  Short  Account  of  the  Revolt  and  Massacre,  &c.  Weber's  Memoirs 
of  Marie  Antoinette,  vol.  iii.  p.  86  Apologies  for  the  Conduct  of  the  Insur- 
gents appeared  under  the  title  of  a  Nanative  of  the  Proceedings  relative  to  the 
Suspension  of  the  King  of  the  French,  August  the  tenth,  1 792,  by  Condorcet : 
they  were  translated  and  published,  together  with  the  justiiicatory  address  of  the 
National  Assembly,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Cooper,  at  Manchester. 
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biited  to  want  of  correct  information.     Even  if  he  had      t^v4^* 
had  no  friendly  correspondents  in  the  capital,  every 


daily  paper  reported  proceedings  in  the  Assembly,  1792. 
the  clubs,  and  the  streets,  quite  sufficient  to  alarm  his 
mind  as  to  his  own  perils,  the  danger  of  the  consti- 
tution in  which  he  delighted,  and  Avhich  he  had  by 
such  dishonourable  means  contributed  to  establish,  and 
the  miserable  condition  of  the  Royal  Family,  reduced 
by  his  efforts  to  the  state  which  enabled  the  basest 
of  mankind  to  triumph  over  and  torment  them. 

Repeated  motions  were  made  in  the  Assembly,  ac- 
companied with  vituperative  harangues,  until,  at  length,  juiy  15,  29. 
on  a  full  discussion,  it  was  decreed  that  there  was  no  4"^"*'  ^- 

xlG  IS  JIC- 

ground  of  accusation  against  him.     The  members  and  quitted  by  tiie 
tlie  galleries,  not  satisfied  with  the  first  announcement  ^^"^^^^^'''^''y- 
of  this  result,  insisted  on  a  division  by  persons,  or  an 
appel  nominal,  when  the  numbers  shewed  an  unex- 
pectedly great  majority  in  his  favour*.     One  of  the 
charges  against  him  was,  that  he  had  endeavoured  to 
prevail  on  Marshal  Luckner  to  join  him  with  a  portion 
of  his  troops,  and  march  against  Parisf.     This  accu- 
sation was  not  proved,  nor  was  it  consistent  with  the 
character  of  Lafayette.     Had  he  possessed  the  energy 
requisite  for  such  an  effort,  he  might  still,  aided  by  his 
party  in  the  legislature,  have  checked,  or  even  de- 
stroyed, the  King's  oppressors.     It  is  observed,  by  a 
republican  writer,  that,  after  his  letter  to  the  Assembly,  Hatred  of  the 
the  General  shared  with  the  King  the  hatred  of  the  P^^p''^  '^sainst 
people;}:.      ilns  is  so  true,  that  some  members  who 
voted  in  his  favour  were  grossly  insulted  before  they 
quitted  the  hall,  and  were  afterward  beset  and  their 
lives  endangered  in  the  streets.     After  the  tenth  of 
August,  all  busts  and  pictures  of  him  were  sought  out 
and  destroyed.     He  was  at  Sedan  when  these  events 
occurred,  and  gained,  by  accident,  earlier  information 
than  any  other  person  ;  but  still  adopted  no  effectual 
proceedings.      He  contented  himself  with    requiring  j^.^  ^^^^^^ 
the  army  to  renew  their  oath  to   support  the  consti-  conduct, 
tution :   but  e\-en  this  was  not  generally  performed  ; 

*    10Glo22».         t  Dcbalos,  August  3.         +   D'Auiik  nt,  p.  11. 
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and  a  proclamation,  which  he  addressed  to  the  muni- 
cipality of  Sedan  and  to  the  army,  was  coldly  received 
by  them,  and  violently  resented  in  Paris. 

A  decree  of  accusation  was  imperiously  demanded 
by  the  popular  assemblies,  who  shewed  themselves  as 
commanders,  not  petitioners  ;  and  three  commissioners, 
Kersaint,  Antonelle,  and  Peraldi,  were  dispatched,  as 
it  was  said,  to  enlighten  the  army,  but,  as  it  was  be- 
lieved, to  arrest  the  General.  If  such  was  their  real 
mission,  they  were  anticipated ;  for  Lafayette  put  them 
under  arrest,  declaring  that  they  should  remain  as 
hostages  for  the  Royal  Family.  This  was  his  last  act 
of  authority ;  a  decree  of  accusation  had  been  obtained, 
and,  at  a  review  of  his  troops,  he  found  them  little  in- 
clined to  support  him :  murmurs  were  heard  in  the 
ranks,  and  even  demands  that  the  imprisoned  commis- 
sioners should  be  liberated.  Fresh  commissioners 
were  dispatched,  with  powers  more  definite  than  the 
former,  and  with  prudent  instructions  to  keep  their 
persons  safe  from  his  authority.  That  authority  was 
no  more :  feeling  that  he  had  misused  all  opportunities 
of  making  himself  eminent,  or  promoting  any  public 
interest,  he  terminated,  for  the  time,  his  political  exist- 
ence by  flight.  Accompanied  by  his  Aides-de-camp, 
by  Latour  Maubourg,  Bureau  de  Puzey,  Alexander 
Lameth,  and  nineteen  other  partizans,  he  left  his 
quarters  in  the  night,  intending,  as  he  said,  to  pass 
behind  the  Austrian  camp  to  Maestricht,  then  through 
Holland,  to  gain  the  shores  of  England,  and  thence 
depart  to  America ;  but,  at  Rochefort,  they  were  taken 
prisoners  by  a  detachment  of  Limbourg  volunteers. 

The  allies,  after  some  deliberation,  sent  Lafayette, 
Bureau  de  Puzy,  Alexander  Lameth,  and  Latour  Mau- 
bourg, who  had  been  members  of  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly, into  close  confinement,  successively  at  Madge- 
bourg,  Glatz,  Wesal,  Neiss,  and  finally  at  Olmutz. 
The  laws  of  war,  perhaps,  justified  this  detention;  but 
the  conduct  of  the  allies  was  deficient  in  wisdom  and 
in  greatness.  Chance,  and  not  any  common  event, 
had  thrown  the  prisoners  into  their  hands;  and,  as 
they  were  evidently  devoid  of  all  inimical  intentions, 
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magnanimity  would  have  been  shewn  in  treating  them     j^J^J'T- 
like  men  who,  endeavouring  to  escape  from  a  pirate, 


were  shipwrecked  on  a  hostile  coast.  To  have  sent  1792. 
them  back,  would  have  been  to  place  their  throats 
under  the  blade  of  the  assassin ;  but  to  have  let  them 
go  forward,  according  to  their  declared  intention,  would 
have  been  merciful,  and,  at  the  same  time,  from  the  sunk 
state  of  Lafayette's  character  and  extinction  of  all  his 
pretensions,  pefectly  safe.  His  political  crimes  were,  no 
doubt,  bitterly  and  justly  remembered;  no  one  could 
look  at  the  deserter,  and  recollect  Versailles,  Varennes, 
the  Tuileries,  and  the  Temple,  without  profound  emo- 
tions of  indignation  ;  but  the  indignation  of  sovereigns, 
if  it  does  not  exhale  in  sudden  acts,  degrades  their  cha- 
racter, by  assuming  the  appearance  of  malignity  and 
persecution.  Lafayette  at  large,  whether  in  Europe 
or  in  America,  was  perfectly  innoxious ;  in  a  dungeon, 
he  formed  a  theme  alike  to  those  who  held  him  in 
respect  and  those  who  did  not.  His  treatment  was 
calculated  to  exasperate  and  unite  all  Frenchmen 
against  the  invaders  and  their  cause.  It  shewed  that 
the  stain  of  political  sin  was  indelible  ;  that  pardon 
was  not  to  be  obtained  by  repentance,  nor  mercy 
by  misfortune.  He  and  his  companions  signed  a  pro- 
test against  their  detention*,  which  the  allies  treated 
with  disregard;  the  National  Assembly  confiscated 
their  estatesf. 

When  Dumouriez  had  obtained  a  declaration  of  condupt  of 
war,  he  was  ready,  as  minister,  with  a  plan  of  cam-  ^"'"""'"■^• 
paign.  His  principal  aim  was  to  wrest  the  Nether- 
lands from  the  house  of  Austria ;  and,  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  operations  of  force  were  preceded  by  the  arts 
of  seduction  :  emissaries  were  employed  to  foment  a 
hatred  of  the  Emperor's  dominion,  and  still  more  to 
inspire  a  taste  for  the  French  system  of  freedom. 
Clubs  of  disaffected  subjects  from  Brabant  and  Flanders 
were  formed  in  l^aris,  and  corrcspondencos  maintained 
with  some  of  their  countrymen.     The  i)lan  of  invasion 

•  D;rnicr  Tableau  (Ic  Paris,  tome  ii.  p.  IfiO.  Meinoiics  tie  I'Abbe  Gi-orgcl, 
tonio  iii.  p.  4')1>. 

t  Histories  Lacretelle,  loiuc  ix.  p.  2G4.  Thiers,  lomc  iii.  p.  33.  't'gur, 
Reguc  do  FrediM-ic  (Juill;iutne  II.  tome  ii.  p.  2(59  to  297. 
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had  twice  failed,  through  the  misconduct  of  tlie  French 
troops  atQuievrain,  Lille,  Mons,  aud  Porentruy.  Their 
force  was  divided  into  three  armies,  styled  the  North, 
the  Centre,  and  the  South ;  one  commanded  by  Mar- 
shal Luckner,  a  veteran,  who  had  gained  reputation 
in  the  seven  years'  war,  but  was  deemed  fit  only  for 
the  command  of  a  detachment  or  a  foraging  party  ; 
Marshal  Rochambeau,  whose  only  experience  in  mili- 
tary affairs  was  gained  in  the  American  war ;  and  La- 
fayette, whose  instruction  in  the  field  was  equally 
limited.  To  delays  in  forwarding  their  military  ne- 
cessaries and  reinforcements,  or  the  quantity  and  qua- 
lity of  them,  the  officers  attributed  their  first  disasters. 
On  his  retiring  from  administration,  Dumouriez  went 
to  serve  at  Valenciennes,  under  Luckner.  He  was  ill 
received,  and  employed,  in  a  sort  of  military  exile,  in 
the  camp  of  Maulde.  Having  more  experience,  judg- 
ment, and  genius,  than  all  his  superiors,  he  waited  for 
the  event  which  he  foresaw — the  ascendancy  of  the 
Jacobin  party,  and  sagaciously  employed  himself  in 
giving  discipline  to  his  troops,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
gaining  their  confidence  and  affection.  In  these  efforts 
he  succeeded  so  well,  that  he  was  able  to  resist  the 
orders  of  his  superiors  when  they  were  contrary  to  his 
judgment,  and  to  forward  the  views  of  the  Republican 
or  Orleans  party,  whenever  he  should  think  it  prudent 
to  declare  for  either.  After  the  ffight  of  Lafayette,  he 
became  commander-in-chief,  and  the  defence  of  the 
country  devolved  upon  him. 

Had  a  good  spirit  and  uniform  views  governed  the 
allies,  the  campaign  would  have  been  successful  and 
glorious ;  but  it  was  evident  that  they  had  not  agreed 
upon  any  end,  or  even  upon  the  means  they  should 
employ,  if  they  might,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
select  one  final  course  among  many.  To  save  the 
King,  and  to  re-establish  royalty,  was  the  outline  of 
their  intent ;  but  whether  this  expression  included  the 
resumption  of  all  ancient  prerogatives  and  privi- 
leges, and  the  extinction  of  all  appearance  of  national 
representation,  was  never  clearly  defined ;  and  the  Re- 
publican party,  turning  this  uncertainty  to  their  ad- 
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vantage,  did  not  fail  to  represent  the  allied  sovereigns      Lxxvr 
as  having  at  heart  the  restoration  of  all  abuses,  the  ex- 


ecution of  unlimited  vengeance,  and,  under  pretence  of  1792. 
indemnities,  the  dismemberment  of  the  country.  It 
is  said  that  the  King  of  Prussia,  animated  by  an  heroic  The  Duke  of 
spirit,  was  anxious  to  press  forward  to  Paris  ;  but  that  ^'■""^^^'f^'^- 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  dissatisfied,  perhaps,  that  the 
campaign  that  he  had  advised  was  not  agreed  upon, 
co-operated  coldly,  and  obstructed  military  movements 
by  languor  and  delay. 

Consistently  with  the  common  rules  of  prudence,  ^1^^7111.^,"! 
the  manifesto  forced  upon  the  Duke  of  Brunswick*,  festo. 
could  not  have  been  issued,  until  the  allies  were  at  the 
gates  of  Paris,  or  in  some  position  calculated  to  give 
them  a  commanding  sway ;  and  if  promulgated  even 
then,  it  should  have  been  accompanied  with  declara- 
tions from  the  allies,  the  emigrant  princes,  and  Louis 
himself,  tending  to  animate  generous  feelings  among 
the  friends  of  the  royal  cause,  and  remove  from  them 
the  shame  of  being  actuated  by  fear  and  selfishness  only. 
Imprudent  as  it  was,  after  it  had  once  been  published, 
it  should  have  been  followed  by  acts  of  corresponding 
energy ;  but  it  happened  that,  from  the  beginning  of 
hostilities,  every  act  done  by  the  allied  sovereigns  was  Feeble  con- 
calculated  to  weaken  their  cause  ;  their  delays  seemed  IIIiqJ^ 
to  denote  a  want  of  mutual  confidence,  and  gave  to 
their  opponents  abundant  time  to  rally  their  spirits 
and  combine  their  means  of  defence.  In  all  their 
proceedings,  the  allies  showed  and  avowed  the  mis- 
taken notion  that  France  would  not  dare  to  resist  them. 
They  treated  the  invasion  as  a  mere  military  prome- 
nade, and  fell  into  all  the  errors  and  absurdities  inci- 
dent to  such  a  delusionj',  the  effect  of  which  was 
naturally  increased  by  the  early  events  of  the  war,  the 

•  He  used  to  call  it  "  the  deplorable  manifesto,"  and  spoke  of  it  even  in 
stronger  terms  of  disapprobation. — M<'moircs  d'un  Homme  d'felat,  tome  i  p. 
430. 

t  A  curious  specimen  of  the  extent  to  which  this  error  was  carried  is  given 
by  an  author  on  whom  I  have  much  relied.  "  Bischofswcrdcr  said  to  several 
"  officers  of  distinction,  '  Do  not  waste  your  money  in  piirchasing  too  many 
"  '  horses;  the  conii^dy  cannot  last  long.  The  fumes  of  liberty  arc  evaporating  in 
"  '  Paris;  the  army  of  lawyers  will  soon  be  annihilated  in  Belgium,  and  toward 
"  '  the  autumn  we  shall  all  be  at  home  again.'  " — M^moires  d'un  Homme  d'fetat, 
tome  i.  p.  371. 

VOL.    V.  M 
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scenes  at  Lille  and  Mons,  the  insubordination  of  the 
French  troops,  and  the  flight  of  Lafayette. 

The  plan  of  the  campaign  and  the  state  of  the 
opposed  forces  are  thus  detailed.  A  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  thousand  men,  perfectly  organised  and 
disciplined,  were  collected  against  France,  which  could 
oppose  to  them  at  the  most  only  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand,  spread  over  an  immense  frontier,  forming  on 
no  point  a  sufficient  mass ;  deprived  of  their  officers, 
having  no  confidence  in  themselves,  and  dispirited  by 
the  ill  success  which  had  hitherto  attended  their  effi^rts. 
It  was  intended  boldly  to  invade  the  country,  pene- 
trating through  the  Ardennes,  and  advancing,  by  way 
of  Chalons,  to  Paris.  This  route  was  exempt  from  the 
difficulty  which  would  have  presented  itself  in  any 
other  direction,  the  necessity  of  taking  a  large  number 
of  fortresses,  which  would  have  required  lingering 
sieges,  and,  if  captured,  numerous  garrisons. 

A  meeting  took  place  between  the  Emperor  and 
King  of  Prussia,  at  Mayence.  Sixty  thousand  Prus- 
sians, strong  in  artillery  and  cavalry,  but  deficient  in 
infantry,  marched  by  the  way  of  Luxembourg  against 
Longwy.  Twenty  thousand  Austrians,  commanded  by 
Cleiiaye,  supported  them  on  their  right,  occupying 
Stenay.  Sixteen  thousand  Austrians  under  the  Prince 
of  Hohenlohe  Kirchberg ;  and  ten  thousand  Hessians 
flanked  the  Prussians  on  the  left.  The  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Teschen  occupied  the  Low  Countries,  threatening  the 
French  fortresses.  The  Prince  of  Conde,  with  six 
thousand  emigrants,  had  marched  toward  Philips- 
bourg;  and  several  other  detachments  of  the  same 
body  were  scattered  in  various  parts*. 

Ever  since  the  princes  and  their  immediate  friends 
had  quitted  their  country,  the  emigrants  were  to  the  re- 
volutionists a  theme  of  perpetual  abuse,  and  the  dupes 
of  their  artful  devices ;  for,  while  emigration  was  cen- 
sured in  the  most  virulent  terms,  whole  bodies  of  men 
were  driven  to  adopt  it  as  the  only  chance  of  saving 
their  lives,  and  the  frontiers  were  always  left  open  for 
their  escape. 

*  Principally  from  Thiers,  tome  iii.  p.  41. 
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pure,  altliough  their  proceedings  were  unwise,  unmanly,       *^l' -^P- 
and  injurious  to  their  sovereign ;  but  their  numbers 


were  afterward  increased  by  new  comers,  of  doubtful  1792. 
principles  and  equivocal  character ;  suspicions  were 
generated,  and,  at  length,  a  total  separation  of  some 
part  from  the  rest  became  inevitable.  Their  principal 
assemblage  was  at  Coblentz,  where  the  Count  d'Artois, 
with  a  number  of  wealthy  princes  and  nobles,  created 
the  splendour,  the  agitation,  the  profusion,  and  the 
etiquette  of  a  Court,  while  the  less  fortunate  emigrants 
resided  at  Worms,  where  the  Prince  of  Conde,  by 
maintaining  more  regularity  and  better  discipline, 
produced  a  striking  difference.  Coblentz  was  styled 
the  Court,  Worms  the  Camp.  The  emigrants  felt  a 
confident  assurance  of  speedily  regaining  their  lost 
ascendancy,  which  experience  could  not  restrain,  nor 
disappointment  abate.  In  the  rashness  of  their  hope 
they  maintained  that,  although  their  numbers  were 
small,  they  were  more  than  sufficient  to  enter  France, 
and  that  the  name  of  Conde,  with  the  display  of  a 
white  handkerchief,  would  give  triumph  to  their  cause. 
By  degrees,  a  system  of  regularity  was  formed.  The 
emigrants  were  classed  by  corps  and  by  provinces,  and 
furnished  with  arms;  the  King's  body  guards  were 
again  clothed,  equipped,  and  paid,  and  soon  became 
conspicuous  in  appearance  and  discipline ;  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  their  mode  of  conduct,  when 
they  should,  as  they  expected,  re-enter  France,  and  be 
joyfully  received  by  vast  multitudes. 

These  brilliant  hopes  were  doomed  to  utter  disap-  Treatment  of 
pointment,  when  the  invading  army  came  to  be  formed.  ^'"^'  emigrants. 
All  opportunity  of  distinguishing  themselves,  or  even 
of  proving  whether  the  spirit  which  was  beginning  to 
be  displayed  in  La  Vendee  existed,  or  could  be  excited 
in  other  parts  of  France,  was  withheld  from  them. 
Instead  of  exhibiting  a  body  of  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  a  great  portion  of  whom  were  qualified  to  take  a 
distinguished  lead  as  officers ;  instead  of  appearing  in 
the  van,  led  by  French  princes  and  displaying  the 
ancient  banner  of  their  country,  they  were  parcelled 
out  in  small  divisions ;  six  thousand  under  the  Prince 
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of  Conde,  in  Alsace ;  four  thousand,  under  the  Duke 
of  Bourbon,  in  Flanders ;  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand went  with  the  Prussians  to  invade  Champagne ; 
but,  as  if  it  had  been  feared,  rather  than  desired,  that 
their  presence  should  produce  any  good  effect,  they 
felt  themselves  prisoners  rather  than  allies ;  they  were 
kept  four  days'  march  in  the  rear,  and  so  hemmed  in 
that  they  could  not  attempt  any  separate  movement,  or 
even  receive  any  special  communication.  At  last,  as 
if  in  mockery,  they  were  sent,  with  means  ludicrously 
inadequate,  to  form  the  siege  of  Thionville,  Their 
miserable  supply  of  artillery  precluded  all  hopes  from 
an  assault ;  and  had  the  governor,  from  principle,  been 
inclined  to  capitulate,  the  besiegers  exhibited  nothing 
which  could  furnish  him  with  a  pretext*. 

If  the  allies,  in  pursuance  of  some  well-digested 
plan,  had  been  as  anxious  to  press  forward  as  they 
were  to  keep  the  emigrants  at  a  distance,  a  fortunate 
result  might  have  attended  the  campaign  ;  but  their 
tardiness  exceeds  all  power  of  reasoning  and  calcula- 
tion. Their  formidable  manifesto  was  like  blank 
cartridge  fired  over  the  heads  of  insurgents ;  it  made  a 
noise,  but  rather  animated  and  encouraged,  than 
alarmed,  those  to  whom  it  was  directed.  They  might 
have  crossed  the  frontier  before  the  beginning  of 
August ;  they  kept  back  until  three  weeks  after.  The 
fi.ight  of  Lafayette  and  his  staff  would  have  left  his 
army  almost  helpless,  had  they  been  attacked;  but  the 
opportunity  was  overlooked,  as  of  no  importance ;  the 
fugitive  leader  had  not  disgraced  himself  by  joining 
the  enemy,  or  informing  him  how  to  assail  the  troops 
he  had  abandoned ;  but  the  mere  nature  of  their  situa- 
tion was  sufficient  to  instruct  an  able  and  active  chief- 
tain to  turn  the  event  to  the  utmost  advantage.  Had 
their  own  princes  been  permitted  to  appeal  to  the 
people,  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  great  portion,  if  not 
all,  would  have  joined  in  a  march  to  Paris,  to  rescue 
their  sovereign,  and  to  restrain,  if  not  punish,  his 
oppressors. 

*  From  Las  Cases'  Journal  of  the  private  Life  and  Conversations  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  vol.  iii.  p.  94.  et  seqq.  This  writer,  it  is  to  be  observed,  was 
one  of  the  emigrants,  an  eye  witness  of  the  scene  he  describes. 
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Longwy  was  the  first  place  invested  by  the  Prussians ;      lxxv'i 
it  might  have  resisted  for  some  time;  but,  after  a  bom-        ^ 


bardment  of  fifteen  hours,  the  inhabitants  compelled        ir92. 
the  governor  to  capitulate,  and  the  King  of  Prussia  |ur*renderof 
took  possession  of  the  town  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Longwy. 
France.     Five  days  were  wasted  at  this  place,  when 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick  marched  to  attack  Verdun. 
This  town  made  as  little  resistance  as  Longwy,  and  the  ^g^^ 
governor,  INI.  do  Beaurepaire,  indignant  at  the  hasty  andVcrdun. 
surrender,  shot  himself.     He  was   honoured  by  the 
republicans  as  a  martyr,  while  M.  de  Lavergne,  who 
had  been  compelled  to  give  up  Longwy,  was  arrested, 
tried,  and  condemned  as  a  traitor,  and  the  Assembly 
decreed,  that  when  the  town  should  be  restored  to 
France,  every  house   it   contained,   public   buildings 
excepted,  should  be  rased  to  the  ground. 

During  these  transactions,  Paris  exhibited  a  scene  i3thto2ist. 
equally  disgusting  and  appalling.     After  the  deposi-  state  of  raris. 
tion  of  the  King,  the  ministers  from   foreign  courts 
withdrew  ;  there  was,  in  fact,  no  regular  government : 
the  Assembly  had  neither  the  courage  to  maintain  any 
authority,  nor  the  virtue  to  form  a  determination  not  to 
sit  as  mock  representatives,  when  every  semblance  of 
rule   was   withdrawn    from   them,    and   all  shew  of 
respect  withheld.     The  six  Jacobin  ministers  formed 
one  executive  council ;    the  committee  of  the  forty- 
eight  sections,  and  all  the  justices  of  peace  in  Paris,  nth. 
were  suspended;  the  staff  of  the  gendarmerie  was  dis- 
banded, and  the  command  of  the  whole  national  guard 
of  Paris  confided  to  Santerre.     A  special  tribunal  was  i7th. 
created,  to  prosecute  the  authors  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted on  the  tenth ;  for,  strange  to  say,  the  royalists 
were  accused  as  the  aggressors  on  that  occasion,  and 
several  suffered  death*  by  the  judgment  of  this  court, 
from  whose  decision  there  was  no  appeal.     Plunder  Decrees 
and  victims  were  the  great  aims  of  the  party  which  eSgrants. 

•  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  by  a  decree  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 
(3nl  June,  1790)  the  punishment  of  death -was  Hmited  to  cutting  oft"  the  head,  by 
a  machine  called  the  guillotine.  This  name,  rendered  afterward  horribly  familiar, 
was  taken  from  tliat  of  a  physician,  who  claimed  the  honour  of  the  invention, 
although  it  had  been,  centuries  before,  used  in  Scotland,  and  called  the  Maidcu, 
— See  Chamberlayne's  State  of  Great  Britain. 
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had  gained  such  fatal  ascendancy.  The  estates  of 
emigrants  were  ordered  to  be  sold,  in  small  lots,  in 
order,  as  Francois  de  Neufchateau,  the  projector  of  the 
decree,  said,  to  attach  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
to  the  revolution ;  the  fathers,  mothers,  wives,  and 
children  of  these  persons  were  compelled  to  reside  in 
their  communes,  and  all  the  non-juring  priests  were 
banished  from  the  French  territory. 

Prisoners,  without  number,  were  collected  all  over 
the  country,  but  particularly  in  Paris.  A  new  mode 
of  tyranny,  called  a  domiciliary  visit,  took  away  from 
every  man  the  protection  of  his  own  dwelling.  These 
visits  were  performed  by  day  and  by  night,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  armed  men,  who  arrested  every  one  whom 
they  chose  to  suspect ;  and  to  resist  or  any  way  impede 
them,  incurred  the  punishment  of  death.  This  mode 
of  proceeding  was  founded  on  a  proposition  of  Danton. 
In  his  office,  and  under  his  eye,  lists  of  proscription 
were  formed,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  new  system,  the 
victims  were  seized  and  conveyed  to  prison.  In  their 
number  were  included  clergy  and  nobles,  courtiers 
and  ladies,  all  whom  political  or  anti-religious  fana- 
ticism would  wish  to  destroy ;  and  many  whose  only 
offence  was  that  some  political  leader  was  interested  in 
their  destruction,  or  that  by  their  death  the  evidence 
of  some  act  of  venality  or  treachery  of  the  demagogues 
Avould  be  suppressed.  All  Paris  felt  that  some  dread- 
ful crisis  was  approaching,  which  no  effort  was  made 
to  avert,  but  its  direction  was  left  to  those  who  ex- 
pected from  it  their  own  advantage.  In  consequence 
of  complaints  against  their  illegal  and  tyrannical  pro- 
ceedings, Petion,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  the  com- 
mune, appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly ;  but  no 
longer  that  formidable  Petion,  whose  word  governed  the 
city,  whose  cause  interested  and  inflamed  the  whole  revo- 
lutionary body  ;  his  short-lived  popularity  was  decayed, 
or  rather  he  was  thrown  away  as  a  thing  no  longer 
useful.  He  stammered  forth  a  few  words  ;  but  the 
more  intrepid  Tallien,  while  he  disclosed  the  views  of 
his  faction,  did  not  omit  to  remind  the  legislators  of 
their  abjectness  and  insignificance.    He  claimed  for  the 
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commune  a  direct  commission,  with  unlimited  powers  J^.^A.^' 
for  the  people,  to  save  the  country.  The  legislative  _^_J_ 
body,  he  said,  had  been  long  surrounded  by  the  respect  1792. 
of  the  citizens  of  Paris ;  its  precinct  had  never  been 
sullied,  except  by  the  presence  of  the  worthy  descend- 
ant of  Louis  the  Eleventh,  and  the  rival  of  Catherine 
of  Mcdicis.  "  These  tyrants  still  live ;  but  they  owe  it 
"  only  to  the  respect  of  the  people  for  the  National  As- 
"  sembly.  Entrusted  with  the  charge  of  saving  the 
"  country,"  he  proceeded,  "  we  have  cashiered  justices 
"  of  the  peace,  unworthy  of  that  title,  and  we  have 
"  discharged  a  municipality  of  feuillants.  We  have 
"  issued  no  order  adverse  to  the  liberty  of  good  citizens, 
"  but  we  make  it  our  glory  that  we  have  sequestered 
"  the  goods  of  emigrants ;  we  have  arrested  conspi- 
"  rators,  and  put  them  into  the  hands  of  tribunals  for 
"  their  own  good  and  that  of  the  state.  We  have  driven 
"  out  the  monks  and  nuns,  to  sell  the  houses  they  oc- 
"  cupied.  We  have  proscribed  incendiary  journals, 
"  for  they  corrupted  the  public  mind.  We  have  made 
"  domiciliary  visits ;  you  authorized  us,  and  we  have 
"  brought  the  arms  found  in  the  possession  of  sus- 
"  pected  persons,  to  supply  the  defenders  of  the  country. 
"  We  have  ordered  the  arrest  of  turbulent  priests, 
"  and  in  a  few  days  the  soil  of  liberty  shall  be  purged  of 
"  their  presence."  This  harangue,  which  concluded  with 
an  appeal  to  the  people  met  in  the  primary  assemblies, 
was  heard  by  the  senators  with  undissembled  terror,  a 
feeling  not  a  Httle  enhanced  by  the  cries  which  pro- 
ceeded from  an  immense  mob  collected  without.  A 
portion  of  them  forced  their  way  into  the  hall,  and  tlo  mob 
one  of  their  chiefs  claimed  the  privilege  which  had  A^uMy. 
been  allowed  on  the  20th  of  June,  in  these  terms : — 
"  People  in  the  galleries !  National  Assembly  !  and 
"  you,  Mr.  President !  we  come  in  the  name  of  the 
"  people,  who  are  at  the  door,  to  demand  that  they 
"  may  file  off  through  the  hall,  that  they  may  see  the 
"  representatives  of  the  commune ;  we  will  die  with 
"  them,  if  necessary."  The  appalled  President  said 
the  commissioners  were  in  no  danger ;  the  procession 
through  the  hall  did  not  take  place,  but  the  whole 
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transaction  shewed  the  unlhnited  power  of  the  com- 
mune, and  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  le- 
gislature. 

A  decree  of  the  commune  was  speedily  published, 
commanding  that  the  barriers  should  be  closed,  horses 
and  arms  seized,  and  every  exertion  made  to  assemble 
a  force  of  sixty  thousand  volunteer  recruits ;  but  pre- 
parations had  been  perfected  for  a  horrible  scene.  On 
the  day  appointed  for  the  enrolment,  it  was  asserted 
that  the  Prussians,  having  taken  Chalons,  were  within 
ten  leagues  of  Paris;  they  were  to  be  joined  by  an  im- 
mense body  in  the  departments,  and  reinforced  by  a 
party  in  the  capital,  who,  on  the  departure  of  the  new 
levies,  would  rise,  open  the  prisons,  murder  the  pa- 
triots and  one-tenth  of  the  citizens,  release  the  Royal 
Family,  and  reinstate  the  King  in  his  pristine  power. 

At  one  o'clock  the  cannon  was  fired,  the  tocsin 
sounded,  the  barriers  were  shut,  and  the  country  pro- 
claimed in  danger.  The  citizens,  panic-struck,  and 
torpid  with  surprise,  retired  to  their  habitations,  while 
a  prepared  band  of  assassins  went  to  the  various  pri- 
sons, where  they  massacred,  one  by  one,  the  priests 
and  Swiss  officers ;  instituting  in  each  prison  a  pre- 
tended court,  composed  of  self-constituted  judges, 
many  of  them  foreigners,  and  many  more  who  could 
not  read.  These  ruffians  ordered  the  execution  of  al- 
most every  person  brought  before  them ;  and  it  was 
the  melancholy  employment  of  those  confined,  and 
expecting  their  fate,  to  examine  the  various  modes  of 
receiving  the  stroke  of  death,  and  calculate  in  which 
position  it  appeared  to  give  least  pain,  or  occasion  the 
smallest  struggles.  The  sentence  of  acquittal  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  a  few,  was  drowned  in  the  yell 
of  the  exterminators  around  the  doors,  and  they  too 
were  inhumanly  butchered.  The  terrors  of  some  who 
attended  as  witnesses  overcoming  their  presence  of 
mind,  they  were  murdered  amongst  the  other  victims. 
The  horrors  of  this  butchery,  so  supine  was  the  govern- 
ment, so  corrupt  or  so  appalled  the  citizens,  lasted 
four  days,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  priests  were  seen, 
with  saint-like  charity,  praying,  in  their  last  moments, 
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for  their  assassins  ;  and  some  individuals,  even  young     j^^^y,- 
females,  rescuing,  by  desperate  efforts,  their  parents       ^ 
from  impending  destruction.     An  instance  or  two  of       1792. 
relenting  virtue  may  be  produced  on  the  part  of  the 
murderers ;  but  in  general  they  displayed  an  uncom- 
promising ferocity,  with  the  sedate  malignity  of  veteran 
practisers.       Hacking   and  hewing    dead   and  living 
bodies  with  blunt  instruments,   tearing  out   entrails, 
drinking  and   smearing   themselves  with  blood,  and 
parading   the  city  with  heads  and  hearts  on  pikes, 
were  the   characteristic  employments   of    these   san- 
guinary  savages ;    while    thirty     thousand    national 
guards   rested   on    their    arms  without    offering  the 
slightest  resistance. 

The  fate  of  the  Princess  deLamballe  was,  on  every  P^x  ^'^^^'^1^^ 
account,  entitled  to  deep  commiseration.  She  was  the 
widow  of  the  Due  de  Penthievre,  and  intitled  for  life 
to  an  annuity  of  three  hundred  thousand  livres 
(12,500/.),  charged  on  the  estates  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  She  was  favoured  by  the  Queen,  but  had 
never  been  supposed  to  be  implicated  in  any  political 
intrigue.  She  was  present  on  the  20th  of  June,  and 
on  the  10th  of  August  accompanied  her  royal  friend 
to  the  Temple,  but  was  dragged  from  her  side  to 
the  prison  of  La  Force.  Her  exemplary  character,  her 
youth,  and  her  beauty,  might  have  excited  the  com- 
passion even  of  savages ;  but  her  death  was  decreed, 
and,  it  is  said,  the  price  of  it  was  paid.  She  was 
brought  before  the  tribunal  established  in  the  prison, 
and,  on  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  hatred  to  the  Royal 
Family,  inhumanly  murdered,  and  her  body  mangled, 
tortured,  and  exposed  in  a  manner  too  indecent  for 
description,  and  her  head  and  heart,  stuck  on  the 
point  of  a  pike  and  a  sword,  were  carried  in  barbarous 
procession  to  the  Temple,  for  the  purpose  of  terrifying 
and  insulting  the  royal  captives.  Her  head  was  also 
carried  to  the  Palais  Royal,  where  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans was  at  dinner ;  all  the  guests  uttered  a  cry  of 
horror,  but  he  contemplated  the  bloody  trophy  without 
emotion*.     The  total  number  of  victims  is  calculated 

*   Lacretelle,  tome  ix.  p.  326. 
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by  some  writers  at  eight  thousand :  others  reduce  it  to 
five  thousand;  and  the  number  was  speedily  aug- 
mented by  the  murder  at  Versailles  of  fifty-seven  indi- 
viduals, who  were  being  conveyed  from  Orleans  to 
Paris  for  trial,  and  twenty-one  who  had  been  com- 
mitted to  the  prison  of  that  town.  Danton  said  to  the 
murderers,  "  It  is  not  the  minister  of  Justice,  it  is  the 
"  minister  of  the  Revolution,  that  thanks  you  for  your 
"  laudable  fury."  These  sentiments  were  more  fully 
expressed  in  a  circular,  signed  by  seven  persons  (Marat 
was  of  the  number),  styling  themselves  administrators 
of  the  committee  of  public  welfare,  and  countersigned 
by  Danton  :  it  'sdndicated  the  atrocious  acts  which  had 
taken  place,  and  recommended  the  example  to  the  de- 
partments. This  horrible  exhortation  produced  but  a 
limited  eff'ect :  at  Meaux,  Rheims,  and  Lyons,  the  pri- 
son doors  were  forced,  and  twelve  or  fifteen  persons 
put  to  death  in  each  place*. 

In  Paris,  crime  stalked  abroad,  undisguised  and 
unrestrained.  Parties  in  the  streets  raised  the  cry  of 
aristrocrat  against  any  well-dressed  man  or  woman, 
and  the  sacrifice  of  money,  watches,  trinkets,  or  any 
other  valuables  they  might  possess,  could  alone  insure 
their  safety.  The  domiciliary  visits  furnished  oppor- 
tunities for  unmeasured  plunder;  and  finally,  by 
robbei's,  who  never  were  detected,  the  garde-meuble- 
de-la-couronne,  or  jewel  ofiice,  was  broken  into  and 
emptied  of  property  to  a  very  great,  but  unascertained, 
amount f.  The  debased  Assembly  exhibited  occasional 
signs  of  indignation  at  its  own  insignificance,  and  a 
sense  of  the  evils  which  beset  the  state  ;  but  they  had 
neither  virtue  to  desire,  nor  vigour  to  enforce,  any  truly 
beneficial  regulation. 

In  this  period,  the  election  of  deputies  to  the  Na- 
tional Convention  was  proceeding,  and  the  efforts  of 


*  Revue  Chronologique,  p.  142.  For  the  general  events  of  these  dreadful 
days,  I  have  consulted  all  the  histories,  particularly  Lacretelle,  torn,  ix,  p.  286  to 
354,  in  whose  narrative  many  interesting  and  affecting  particulars  are  detailed. 
Tillers,  tome  iii.  p.  56  to  91.  To  these  authorities  an  ample  addition  may  be 
made  :  they  were  all  consulted  by  me,  in  preparing  a  former  work,  Biograpliical 
Memoirs,  vol.  i.p.  322,  and  the  authorities  there  cited. 

t  Lacretelle,  tome  ix.  p.  364. 
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party  were  never  strained  to  a  higher  pitch,  nor  the       chap. 
effects  of  influence  more  visible.     The  National  As-  ^ 

sembly,  too  abject  and  crouching  to  decree,  invited  all  i7',)2. 
citizens,  in  the  name  of  liberty,  equality,  and  the  luh  Aug. 
country,  to  conform  to  certain  rules  which  they  pro- 
posed. For  the  primary  assemblies,  the  distinction 
between  active  and  non-active  citizens  was  not  to  exist: 
it  sufficed  that  a  man  should  have  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  and  have  been  an  inhabitant,  living  on  his 
property  or  by  his  labour  for  one  year.  Any  man, 
possessing  these  qualifications,  and  having  attained 
twenty-five  years,  might  be  an  elector  or  a  deputy;  he 
w^as  not  required  to  be  a  Frenchman,  or  to  possess  any 
property  ;  and  the  Convention  was  to  meet  in  forty 
days*. 

Under  such  a  system,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what 
the  elections  must  have  been  in  the  capital  and  great 
towns.  In  Paris, -the  Jacobins  domineered  with  unre- 
sisted sway,  and  their  affiliated  societies  received  in- 
structions from  the  central  club,  which,  if  not  always 
successfully  followed,  produced  great  effect.  ^^^^'^  ^^ P""' 

Open  war  now  raged  between  the  two  parties, 
called  Brissotines  or  Girodins,  and  Jacobins.  The 
Brissotines,  after  favouring,  as  against  the  Court,  all 
the  principles  and  all  the  acts  which  led  to  the  late 
massacres,  had  affected  to  declaim,  and  they  did 
nothing  more,  most  violently  against  them.  By  this 
conduct  they  placed  themselves,  with  respect  to  popu- 
lar obloqu) ,  into  the  very  situation  in  which  they  had 
driven  the  Court :  to  appear  their  partizan  was,  among 
the  popular  majority,  a  title  to  hatred  and  contempt; 
and  although  they  were  not  yet  completely  trampled 
under  foot  by  their  adversaries,  the  final  issue  of  the 
conflict  could  not  be  doubted.  In  Paris,  Petion,  so 
lately  adored — he  for  whom,  on  the  fourteenth  of  July, 
the  people  inscribed  on  their  banner,  "  Petion  or  death," 
could  not,  now,  after  the  lapse  of  two  little  months,  be 
received  as  one  of  the  deputies  by  whom  the  city  was 
to  be  represented.     Nor  did  his  influence  fail  merely 

•   Mouiteur,  I'^tli  Aug.  1792,  p. 950. 
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because  he  was  023posed  by  men  of  superior  talent ;  for, 
although  that  superiority  might  be  alleged  in  favour  of 
Robespierre,  Danton,  Camille  Desmoulins,  and  two  or 
three  others,  yet  surely  Marat,  Collet  d'Herbois  the 
player,  and  Legendre  the  butcher,  presented  no  such 
claims ;  and,  by  force  of  influence,  Robespierre  the 
younger,  and  many  others  whose  names  had  never 
before  been  heard  of,  were  returned  for  Paris,  w^hile 
he  renounced  the  mayoralty  to  take  a  seat,  under  the 
protection  of  Brissot,  for  the  department  of  Eure  et 
Loire. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  returned  a  deputy  for  the 
capital,  having  first  renounced  his  family,  and  taken 
what  he  styled  the  beautiful  name  of  Egalite.  As 
foreigners  were  not  ineligible,  Anacharsiz  Clootz,  the 
Prussian,  and  some  others,  obtained  seats :  the  compli- 
ment was  ofl'ered  to  Dr.  Priestley,  but  very  properly 
refused ;  while  it  was  accepted  with  joy  and  pride  by 
Thomas  Paine. 

At  length,  forty  days  having  expired,  the  legislative 
assembly  surrendered  its  authority  to  the  National 
Convention.  It  had  existed  a  year  and  three  weeks, 
and  in  that  whole  period  presented  not  a  day  which 
could  be  termed  glorious,  or  even  honourable.  Fran- 
cois de  Neufchateau,  who  was  president,  at  the  last 
moment  addressed  the  new  body  in  a  quaint,  aflected 
speech,  which  all  parties  heard  with  undisguised  con- 
tempt and  ridicule.  The  Convention  was  divided  into 
three  parties ;  the  Gironde,  the  Mountain,  and  the 
Plain ;  the  first  two  animated  by  deadly  hatred  against 
each  other ;  the  third,  selfishly  temporising  to  await 
events,  promote  their  own  interests,  or,  at  least,  secure 
their  own  safety.  The  Gironde,  although  they  com- 
prised many  men  of  talent,  were  weighed  down  by  their 
own  inconsistencies  and  enfeebled  by  their  timidity 
and  irresolution.  They  occupied  the  right  side,  a 
position  long  devoted  to  the  hatred  of  the  populace. 
The  Mountain,  unprincipled  and  fearless,  had  not 
much  to  apprehend  from  such  opponents;  all  their 
measures  were  violent,  all  their  steps  decisive;  but 
their  danger  arose  from  their  having  no  fixed  point  at 
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their  jealousy  of  each  other*. 


Petion  was  first  called  to  the  chair, — a  momentary,  1792. 
but  fruitless  triumph  to  the  Gironde ;  for  when  INIanuel,  First  proceod- 
who  had  recently  joined  them,  proposed  that  increased  "'^" 
honours  and  some  personal  privileges  should  be  con- 
ferred on  the  president,  the  motion  was  strenuously 
resisted,  particularly  by  Chabot  and  Tallien,  and 
hooted  down  as  an  outrage  upon  equality,  destructive 
of  the  general  uniformity  of  sans-culottes,  or,  in  one 
tremendous  word,  aristocratic.  The  Gironde,  ascribing  Abolition  of 
to  themselves  the  glory  of  deposing  the  King,  had  decreed. 
prepared  speeches  and  framed  addresses  to  introduce 
and  recommend  their  plans  for  the  abolition  of  royalty ; 
Manuel,  hoping  to  retrieve  the  misfortune  of  his  first 
step,  moved  that  it  should  be  one  of  the  first  points 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Convention ; 
but  the  Jacobin,  CoUot  d'Herbois,  wrested  from 
the  adversary  this  expected  trophy.  He  was  asto- 
nished that  any  hesitation  should  be  thought  neces- 
sary on  a  measure  so  indispensable,  and  moved  for 
an  immediate  vote  on  the  question.  With  agonised 
feelings  of  disappointed  pride,  the  right  side  joined  in 
the  acclamations  which  attended  this  proposition  ;  they, 
like  the  others,  vociferated  the  cry  of"  question,"  but 
fell  back  into  their  seats,  indignant  to  see  the  honour 
of  originating  this  measure  carried  off  by  an  assassin  of 
the  second  of  September.  A  member  of  the  middle 
party,  or,  of  the  Plain,  as  it  was  called,  suggested  a 
delay,  until  the  crimes  of  the  present  King  should 
have  been  decided  on  ;  but  this  attempt  only  furnished 
a  new  triumph  to  the  Mountain.  Gregoire,  a  consti- 
tutional bishop,  in  a  vehement  harangue,  pressed  the 
immediate  aboUtion,  declaring  kings,  in  all  theu' 
dynasties,  to  have  been  nothing  but  a  devouring  race, 
living  on  the  blood  of  the  people. 

•  Tliis  jealousy  w.is  cpigrammatieally  exprpj^scd  by  Duiiton,  when  he  said, 
"  So  lo:ig  as  the  people  cry  '  Robespierre  and  Danton.'  we  shall  go  on  very  well ; 
"  but  if  once  they  cry  '  Danton  and  Robespierre  I'  the  conflict  will  be  tremen- 
"  dons."  From  Laeretelle,  tome  ix.  p.  355.  The  same  author,  tome  x.  liv  13, 
gives  a  masterly  account  of  the  parties  composing  the  Convc^ntion,  both  collect- 
ively and  individually,  and  with  equal  spirit  and  truth  anatomises  the  ministry, 
and  the  master  of  them  all,  the  Jacobin  club. 
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In  this  Assembly  sat  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  affecting 
cheerfulness,  and  even  an  air  of  extravagant  satisfac- 
tion, while  he  saw  the  promised  harvest  of  so  many 
crimes  and  so  much  baseness  blasted  by  one  single 
breath.  In  hopes  that  advantage  might  accrue  from 
procrastination,  Bazire,  one  of  his  party,  suggested  that 
it  would  be  a  frightful  example,  if  an  assembly  of 
philosophers,  to  whom  the  greatest  public  interests 
were  intrusted,  should,  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm, 
form  a  decision  so  important,  and  which  would  doubt- 
less be  adopted  by  all  the  people  of  Europe ;  it  was,  at 
least  deserving  of  a  solemn  discussion.  Gregoire, 
proud  of  the  applause  he  had  already  obtained,  ex- 
claimed, "  What  need  is  there  of  discussion,  where  all 
"  are  of  one  mind]  Kings  are  in  the  moral,  what 
"  monsters  are  in  the  natural  system ;  courts  are  the 
"  manufactories  of  crime,  the  focus  of  corruption ;  the 
"  history  of  kings  is  the  martyrology  of  nations." 
Eloquence  like  this  could  not  be  resisted.  When  the 
decree  was  carried,  all  parties  shouted  "  Vive  la  re- 
publique !"  as  if  each  were  anxious  to  gain  some  ascen- 
dancy by  the  appearance  of  heartfelt  joy.  But  when 
the  proclamation  was  made,  the  people  received  it 
coldly,  however  they  might  join  the  feeling  from  which 
it  proceeded ;  even  the  young  and  the  hasty  could  not 
be  proud  of  a  boon  conferred  on  them  by  a  strolling 
player  and  aij  infidel  priest*.  A  struggle,  daily  renewed, 
between  the  ^rissotines  and  the  Jacobins,  tended  con- 
stantly to  limit  the  authority  and  destroy  the  popu- 
larity of  the  former  party,  and  to  extend  the  influence, 
reputation,  and  power  of  the  other.  By  repeated  ex- 
pulsions of  obnoxious  members,  the  Jacobin  club 
became  a  powerful  and  irresistible  engine  in  the  hands 
of  the  demagogues,  and  particularly  of  Robespierre, 
who  might  now  be  looked  up  to  as  governing  the 
destinies  of  France.  He  was  assailed  with  accusations ; 
but  in  vain ;  he  triumphed  on  every  occasion,  and  the 
most  formidable  of  all  that  were  directed  against  him 
produced  only  a  decree,  that  the  republic  was  one  and 
indivisible;    an  intelligible,  though  not  express  cen- 

*  Lacretelle,  tome  x.  p.  11. 
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sure  on  the  Girondists,  who  were    accused  of  fede-  chap. 
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raHsm,  that  is,  a  plan  to  divide  the  reahn  into  several 


repubhcs,  all  converging  to  one  point  and  represented        1792. 
in    one    congress,    the     National    Convention.     This 
term,  little  understood  by  the  million,  was  nevertheless, 
as  "  veto  "  had  been,  continually  in  their  mouths,  and 
always  repeated  to  excite  fury  and  violence.     A  new  ^''^'*^'  ^™- 
era  was  established,  the  date  being  "  fourth  year  of 
liberty,  first  of  equality."    All  signs  of  distinction  were  Abolition  of 
abolished ;  even  the  cross  of  St.  Louis,  the  reward  of  the  order  of 
military  merit,  spared  by  the  Constituent  Assembly,  was  octobcaTotii. 
no  more  to  be  allowed  ;  and,  it  being  said  that  fifty 
thousand  had  been   issued   which    cost   half-a-crown 
a-piece,  the  holders  were  required  to  bring  them  in, 
not  as  a  patriotic  gift,  but  as  a  restitution*.     Kersaint, 
an  admiral,  set  the  example.     The  terms  of  civility  so  October  lOth. 
long   prevailing.    Monsieur   and   Madame,   were   ex-  civmty°slin- 
changed  for  Citoycn   and   Citoyenne  ;    thou  and  thee  pressed. 
were  substituted  for  the  plural  pronoun  ;   and  persons, 
in  the  conclusion  of  letters,  no  longer  professed  them- 
selves "   your  humble   servant,"    but   "your  equal." 
These  specimens  of  coarseness  would  be  far  beneath 
notice ;  but  they  denote  a  complete  vulgarising  of  the 
national  mind,  from  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  recover, 
and  which,  while  it  expresses  feelings  of  harshness, 
allies  itself  to  acts  of  atrocity. 

Turning  from  the  legislature  to  the  campaign,  the   ProRn-ss  of  the 
errors  of  the   invaders  are   sufficiently  gross  to  justify  <^ii'"r:'i{^'"- 
an  opinion,  that,  for  some  inscrutable  reason,  the  chiefs 
who   undertook  to  conduct  it  were  deprived  of  their 
ordinary  faculties  of  perception,   and  enervated  to  a 
degree  which  prevented  all  useful  action. 

After  the  conquest  of  Longwy,  ten  inestimable  days   Delays  of  the 
were  wasted  ;  and,  after  the  surrender  of  Verdun,  still  invaders. 
more  time  was  squandered  in  useless  delays.     Some 
attempt,  it  is  true,  was  made,  at  this  place,  to  encou- 

•  Tlic  nicainicss  of  this  decree  is  not  less  than  its  absurdity.  Could  all  the 
crosses  have  been  produced,  which  is  impossible  ;  could  they  all  have  realised 
what  they  were  said  to  have  cost,  which  is  equally  so  ;  the  sum  added  to  the 
national  treasure  would  have  been  £G25U. 
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rage  the  appearance  of  a  counter-revolution :  the  em- 
blems of  French  liberty  were  displaced  for  those  of 
royalty ;  an  address  of  the  most  considerable  inhabit- 
ants was  presented  to  the  King  of  Prussia ;  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick  reinstated  the  local  administrations ;  and 
the  Catholic  clergy  were  restored  to  their  functions*. 

A  difference  of  opinion,  fatal  to  all  general  opera- 
tions, prevailed  among  the  leaders  of  the  allies.  The 
Duke  of  Brunswick  represented  that,  the  King  of 
France  being  dethroned  and  imprisoned  and  his  party 
broken  down  in  the  interior,  the  royalists  could  no 
longer  hope  to  effect  a  counter-revolution,  but  that  the 
war  should  assume  a  regular  and  systematic  character ; 
that  they  should  possess  themselves  of  Montmedi,  Se- 
dan, and  Thionville,  and  by  no  means  venture  to  cross 
the  Mouse,  leaving  those  places  in  their  rear.  These 
opinions  were  disclosed  at  a  council  of  officers  before 
the  capture  of  Verdun,  but  without  con-vdncing  any  of 
the  party,  except  the  Prussians.  The  French  generals 
loudly  exclaimed  that  their  march  to  Paris  should  be 
accelerated ;  in  that  city,  like  the  thunder-bolt,  they 
should  exhibit  irresistible  power,  and  not  afford  to  the 
factious  leisure  to  recollect  themselves. 

The  King  of  Prussia  adopted  these  sentiments ;  but, 
whether  actuated  by  displeasure  at  the  rejection  of  his 
advice,  or  misled  by  some  general  miscalculation,  the 
Duke  persisted  in  a  dilatory  and  trifling  mode  of  con- 
duct. Among  many  errors,  that  which  decided  the 
campaign  and  the  fate  of  France,  was  his  neglect, 
during  many  days  that  it  was  in  his  power,  to  seize 
the  passes  of  the  Forest  of  Argonne,  the  only  position 
of  importance  between  him  and  the  capital.  This 
forest  is  a  branch  of  the  Ardennes,  thirteen  leagues  in 
length,  in  breadth  unequal,  and  so  intersected  with 
heights,  streams,  lakes,  and  marshes,  as  not  to  be  tra- 
versed by  an  army,  except  at  five  passes  of  unequal 
widthf.     These  would  lead  from  a  rich  and  fertile  pro- 


*  Memoires  d'un  Homme  d'Etat,  tome  i.  p.  447. 

1   They  were  called  Croix  au  bois,  Grandpre,  les  Illottes,  le  Chene  populeux, 
and  la  Chalade. 
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vince,  called  Lc  Tvois  Eveclies,  into  Cliampagne,  so 
sterile  and  naked,  that  it  had  obtained  the  character- 
istic nick-name  of  Pouilleuse.  .  i  '^2. 

When  Duinouricz  learned  that  the  invaders  had  not  Dumouricz. 
occupied  this  forest,  he  fixed  on  it  as  the  place  where 
he  should  best  defend  the  capital.  "  This,"  he  said  to 
his  officers,  "  will  be  the  Thernioiiykr  of  France  ;  if  T 
"  reach  it  before  the  Prussians,  all  is  safe."  In  this 
plan  he  persevered,  disregarding,  and  even  disobeying, 
the  obstructions  put  in  liis  way  by  the  war  minister, 
the  commands  of  the  legislature,  the  invectives  of  the 
Jacobins,  the  opposition  of  his  own  generals,  and  the 
undisguised  dissatisfaction  of  his  troops.  By  frequent 
skirmishes,  he  taught  them  the  value  of  discipline,  and 
no  longer  to  over-value  the  vaunted  tactics  of  their  ad- 
versaries ;  and  they  were  further  encouraged  by  the 
daily  augmentation  of  their  force,  which  the  unim- 
peded junction  of  Dillon,  Kellerman,  and  Bournonville, 
detachments  from  the  army  of  Luckner,  and  recruits 
from  Paris,  advanced,  from  less  than  twenty  thousand, 
to  nearly  seventy  thousand  men. 

These  proceedings  were  viewed  by  the  Duke  of  theDukoof 
Brunswick  with  an  indifference  and  an  overweening  Brunswick. 
confidence  which  are  altogether  unaccountable.     His 
understanding  and  military  experience  stood  too  high 
to  admit  the  supposition  of  absolute  ignorance,  and  his 
honour  was  far  above  the  imputation  of  any  indirect 
motive  ;  but   such  was  his  blindness,  that,  when  in- 
formed of  the  efforts  making  by  the  French  General 
to  concentrate  all  the  divisions    of  his  army, — "  So 
"  much  the  better,"  he  answered,  in  the  phrase  of  mar- 
kets ;  "  taking  them  in  a  lump,  we  shall  have  them  the 
"  cheaper."     Dumouriez  found  it  necessary  to  retreat 
from  Grandpre  to  St.  INIenehould.     In  performing  this 
operation,  an  advanced  guard  of  ten  thousand  men,  JS[;.igfo„of 
attacked  by  fifteen  hundred  Prussian  hussars,  made  the  French 
little  resistance,  but,  raising  a  cry  that  they  were  be-  ^^^^^  "^^"^^^^  ' 
trayed,  fell   into   disorder,   and,    in    their   precipitate 
flight,  spread,  in  Chalons  and  even  in  Paris,  a  report 
that  Diunouriez  was  a  traitor,  and  his  army  completely 
routed. 

VOL.    V,  N 
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If  this  event  tended  to  confirm  the  mvaders  in  the 
opinion  of  their  own  invincible  superiority,  the  next 
conflict,  the  battle  of  Valmy,  completely  dissipatedthe 
illusion.  General  Kellerman,  who  had  been  called 
upon  to  prevent  the  effect  of  a  menaced  attack  upon 
Dumouriez;  by  incessant  activity  and  by  forced  and 
night  marches,  arrived  with  the  army  of  the  Ehine, 
twenty-two  thousand  strong,  at  Dampierre-le-Chateau, 
and,  taking  up  his  positions  in  a  most  masterly  man- 
ner, sustained  the  attack  of  the  Prussian  army.  Dur- 
ing a  long,  well-fought  day,  the  French  not  only  re- 
sisted, but  repelled  the  assailants,  compelled  them  to 
retreat,  and  remained  masters  of  the  field.  This  en- 
gagement was  far  less  important  in  its  military  than 
in  its  moral  effect.  The  French  saw  an  overbearing 
enemy  struck  with  astonishment,  and,  if  not  afraid,  at 
least  in  a  state  of  hesitation,  in  witnessing  their  high 
spirit,  and  hearing  the  cheering  shouts  which  were 
repeated  all  along  the  line,  as  they  charged  with  the 
bayonet.  It  imparted  that  confidence  so  necessary  to 
military  success  ;  instead  of  distrusting  themselves,  or 
suspecting  each  other,  they  were  animated  by  valour, 
and  supported  by  a  proud  assurance  that  they  were 
equal  to,  every  enterprise,  however  daring.  "  The 
"  victory  of  Valmy,"  a  French  author  observes,  "  was 
"  a  signal  for  all  those  which  followed,  and  which, 
"  during  the  course  of  twenty  years,  gave  to  France 
"  her  great  military  preponderance.  It  was  the  seed 
"  from  which  grew  that  widely  branching  tree  which 
"  overshadowed  all  Europe*." 

Not  by  this  action  alone,  but  by  the  course  of 
events,  and  the  effect  of  unaccountable  misconduct, 
the  fate  of  the  invasion  was  soon  decided.  Attached 
to  no  consistent  plan,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  had  pro- 
vided for  no  contingencies  ;  if  he  had  intended  a  regu- 
lar campaign,  his  advance  was  too  rapid,  his  retreat 
unprovided  for,  and  his  supplies  not  prepared;  if  a 
sudden  march  to  Paris,  the  time  he  had  lost,  and  the 

•  Victoires,  Conquetes,  Desastres,  &c  des  Fiant^ois,  partie  i.  p.  38.  Kellei-- 
man,  the  author  adds,  was  the  general  to  whom  France  owed  this,  the  first  victory 
of  the  revolution  ;  and  the  glory  of  it  was  long  afterward  pei^petuated  in  his  own 
family,  by  the  title  conferred  on  him  of  Duke  of  Valmy, 
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means  he  had  neglected,  were  unpardonable  faults.      lkxv'i 
When  the  French  were  sufficiently  strong  to  defy  his  ___L1___ 
force  and  to  hold  him  in  check,  the  results  of  his  errors        1792. 
became  dreadfully  evident.     His  supplies,  drawn  from 
distant  towns,  were  often  intercepted  ;  the  troops,  for 
want  of  proper  food,  indulged  in  whatever  productions 
of  the  earth  chance  threw  into  their  hands,  in  such 
excess,  that  a  dysentery  raged  among  them  with  alarm- 
ing violence. 

Before  the  battle  of  Valmy,  negotiations  for  peace  Negotiations. 
had  been  attempted.     The  liberation  of  Louis,  and  his 
restoration  to  the  authority  assigned  to  him  by  the  con- 
stitution, were  proposed  by  Prussia;  but  Dumouriez, 
although  he  avowed  himself  a  strenuous  friend  of  the 
constitutional    monarchy,   answered  by   producing   a 
bulletin   he  had  just  received,  containing  the  decree 
for  the  abolition  of  royalty.     INIany  more  interviews  23rd. 
took  place,  and  the  state  of  affairs  was  vehemently  de- 
bated, both  in  camp  before  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
in  Paris  by  the  executive  Council,  when  it  was  at  last  Prussians  per- 
agreed  that  no  battle  should  take  place,  but  the  Prus-  retreat.  ° 
sians  be  permitted  to  retire  unmolested ;  an  arrange- 
ment which  was  finally  executed.     Carra,  a  commis-  ■'^^^'ii- 
sioner  from  the  Convention  to  the  army,  truly  said,  in 
a  letter  to  the  minister  Le  Brun, — "  By  this  forced 
"  retreat  the  republic  is  saved,  and  the  enemy  covered 
"  with  shame  and  disgrace." 

The  retreat  of  the  Prussians,  which  caused  much  observations. 
speculation,  and  gave  birth  to  many  rumours,  appeared 
to  have  been  dictated  by  the  circumstances  already 
mentioned :  the  honourable  zeal  and  heroic  determi- 
nation of  Frederick  AVilliam  were  curbed  by  the  in- 
decision or  coldness  of  the  Uuke  of  Brunswick ;  but, 
from  whatever  cause  that  may  really  have  proceeded, 
calumny  endeavoured  in  vain  to  fix  on  his  character 
charges  of  misdirected  ambition  or  pecuniary  corrup- 
tion. It  was  even  said  that  the  King  of  France  had 
been  prevailed  on  to  write  from  his  prison,  requesting 
the  allies  to  retreat;  but  this  assertion  is  fully  dis- 
proved*.    That  the  French  should  not  be  anxious  to 

•  The  Last  Years  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  p.  397. 
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Lxxvi       pi'Gvent  a  retreat,  on  the  speculation  of  destroying  the 
"  invading  army,  is  quite  natural.     By  expelling  them 

1792.  (to  use  their  own  phrase)  from  the  soil  of  Liberty, 
enough  of  honour  was  gained  to  gild  with  glory  the 
first  days  of  the  new  republic  ;  and  schemes  of  con- 
quest and  aggrandizement,  which  they  had  formed  and 
matured,  rendered  it  expedient  for  them  to  release 
their  armies  from  Champagne,  that  they  might  be  em- 
ployed in  other  directions. 
The  emigrants.  In  all  thcsc  transactions,  the  treatment  of  the  emi- 
grants, excites  astonishment  and  indignation.  From 
the  deposition  of  the  King,  Monsieur  claimed  to  be 
acknowledged  by  the  allies  as  Regent  of  France ;  but 
letters  and  conferences  produced  no  effect.  There  was 
an  opposition  which  could  not  be  surmounted,  and  has 
not  been  clearly  defined,  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  a 
determination  was  adopted,  not  only  that  such  a  title 
should  not  be  admitted,  but  that  no  prominent  share 
in  the  war  should  be  assigned  to  these  adherents  of 
the  throne.  When  a  difficulty  was  made  about  attack- 
ing the  army  of  Dumouriez,  the  Count  d'Artois  gal- 
lantly offered,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  followers, 
to  attempt  the  enterprize.  '"  If  we  succeed,"  he  said, 
"  the  objects  of  the  war  will  be  gained;  if  we  fail, 
"  France  will  produce  our  avengers."  This  proposal 
was  refused ;  and  the  definitive  arrangements  for  a 
retreat  were  so  utterly  unknown  to  them,  that  they 
were  in  great  danger  of  being  taken  prisoners  by 
Dillon's  army,  after  the  Prussians  had  retreated,  and 
were  saved  only  by  the  peremptory  interposition  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  Convention.  It  has  been  ob- 
served, that,  in  the  invaded  provinces,  not  a  man  took 
up  arms  for  the  emigrants ;  and  therefore  they  are  ac- 
cused of  being  themselves  the  dupes  of  unfounded  ex- 
pectations, or  of  wilfully  deceiving  the  allied  sove- 
reigns* :  but  the  answer  is  obvious  ;  men  could  not  be 
expected  to  take  up  arms  for  those  who  never  were 
permitted  to  appear  before  them — for  those  whom  the 
invaders  seemed  to  consider,  less  as  honourable  allies, 
than  as  burthensome  hangers-on.     The  fire  of  loyalty 

*  Memoires  d'un  Homme  d'Etat,  tom.  i.  p.  453. 
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which,  at  the  time,  flamed  out  so  fiercely  in  La  Vendee,       chap. 

•  LXXVI 

Avas  surely  not  so  entirely  confined  to  that  province,  __^_____ 
but  that,  animated  by  the  presence  of  their  nobles,  and  1792. 
appealed  to  by  their  princes,  a  similar  warmth  might 
have  been  generated  in  other  parts  of  France.  The 
military  and  the  respectable  people  who  had  testified 
just  indignation  at  the  twentieth  of  June  and  the  tenth 
of  August ;  the  number  in  whose  bosoms  the  sentiment 
of  religion  and  of  veneration  for  its  teachers  was  not 
extinct,  and  many  whom  natural  feeling  and  the  sense 
of  justice  could  impel,  would  probably  have  formed  an  ir- 
resistible union,  had  not  their  exertions  been  repressed 
by  the  want  of  proper  leaders  in  their  cause,  by  the 
absence  of  any  appeal  to  their  national  feelings*. 
From  this  time  the  emigrants  ceased  to  form  a  political 
or  even  a  separate  body ;  they  were  dispersed  in  dif- 
ferent cities  and  countries  throughout  Europe  and 
America.  A  body  of  them  formed  a  regiment  under 
the  command  of  their  princes  ;  the  residue  maintained 
themselves  by  the  small  portions  they  had  been  able 
to  rescue  from  the  wreck  of  their  property  ;  some  owed 
a  subsistence  to  the  learning  and  the  arts  which,  in 
happier  days,  they  had  acquired  as  the  graces  or  orna- 
ments of  life  ;  some  did  not  disdain  to  acquire  and 
practise  trades,  and  many  subsisted  on  the  benevolence 
of  individuals,  or  on  the  public  funds  of  the  countries 
in  whicli  they  had  sought  a  refuge.  A  return  to  their  Laws  against 
native  land  was  impossible ;  for,  beside  the  previous  ^'^^"'"" 
confiscation  of  all  their  property,  the  Convention,  by  a 
decree,  doomed  to  death  all  who  might  be  found  within 
the  limits  of  the  republic.  Lists  were  formed  to  give 
effect  to  this  law,  and  he  who  had  his  name  inscribed  October  23. 

*  This  observation  has  been  made  by  nianj'  writers.  General  Duinouricz, 
who,  in  his  Menioires,  and  in  conversation,  professed  himself  to  have  been 
always  a  firm  royalist,  told  mc,  that  many  years  al'ter  these  events,  he  was  at 
Mittau,  in  eonversation  witii  Lonis  the  Eighteenth,  when,  in  allusion  to  these 
professions,  his  Majesty  inquired,  why,  if  such  were  bis  sentiments,  he  harl  not 
ronie  over  to  him  during  the  invasion.  The  General  answered — "But  where 
"  was  your  Majesty  to  be  found  ?  If  I  had  seen  a  French  standard  displayed,  I 
"  might  have  indured  my  troops  to  unite  under  it.  I  saw  only  the  banners  of 
"  Austria  and  I'mssia,  and  surely  your  Majesty  could  not  expect  Frenchmen  to 
"  march  under  them."  For  sonn;  judicious  and  statesman-like  reflections  on 
the  subject  of  the  Royalists,  see  Burke's  Hemarks  on  the  Policy  of  the  Allies, 
Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  13'J, 
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in  them  was  at  once  sentenced  to  death,  without  the 
allegation  of  any  other  crime,  and  without  the  possi- 
bility of  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  under  which 
his  absence  from  his  country  had  taken  place,  or  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  subsequently  employed*. 
To  conclude  the  subject  of  this  invasion,  it  may  be 
added,  that  Verdun  and  Longwy  were  both  surren- 
dered by  the  Prussians,  on  condition  that  they  should 
be  allowed  three  days  to  evacuate  themf . 


•  A  lively  description  of  tlie  principles,  divisions,  merits,  and  follies  of  this 
body,  and  of  the  treatment  they  experienced,  is  given  by  Les  Cases.  Journal,  vol. 
iii.  part.  i.  p.  94  et  seqq.  He  was  one  of  them  ;  but  some  deduction  may  be 
made  from  the  exactness  of  his  statement,  when  it  is  recollected  that  it  was  got  up  at 
St.  Helena,  at  the  desire  and  for  the  amusement  of  Napoleon  in  his  exile.  His 
account  of  the  reception  of  this  unfortunate  band,  and  their  treatment  in  England, 
deserves  notice.  "When  the  horrible  excesses  of  our  revolution,"  he  says, 
"  compelled  tis  to  take  refuge  in  England,  our  emigration  produced  the  liveliest 
"  sensation  in  that  countrj' ;  the  arrival  of  so  many  illustrious  exiles,  their  past 
"  fortunes  and  their  actual  forlorn  condition,  were  impressed  on  every  mind,  and 
"  filled  every  heart.  They  became  the  subject  of  consideration  in  political  as- 
"  semblies,  in  places  of  divine  worship,  in  fashionable  circles,  and  in  private 
"  families.  That  catastrophe  agitated  every  class,  and  excited  everj*  sympathy. 
"  We  were  surrounded  by  a  generous  and  feeling  multitude.  We  were  the 
"  objects  of  the  most  delicate  attention  and  of  the  most  substantial  favours. 
"  Such,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  was  the  affecting  sight  held  out  by  a  vast  por- 
"  tion  of  English  society,  even  in  spite  of  the  difference  of  opinions.  It  is  a  testi- 
"  mony  due  from  our  gratitude  to  the  truth  of  history." 

t  In  relating  the  events  of  this  campaign,  I  have  relied  principally  on  Lacre- 
telle,  torn.  ix.  p.  277,  and  torn.  x.  liv.  13  ;  Thiers,  tom.  iii.  p.  33,  to  47,  and 
p  93  to  133  ;  M^moires  d'un  Homme  d'Etat,  tom.  i.  p.  341  to  the  end,  and  tom. 
li.  p.  ItoH;  Memoires  du  General  Dumouiiez;  and  the  histories  and  peri- 
odical works  relating  to  the  times  in  general. 
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CHAPTER  THE  SEVENTY-SEVENTH. 

1791—1792—1793. 

Transactions  in  Poland. — Views  of  the  Empress  of  Russia. — 
Combines  with  Prussia. — PoUsh  party  go  to  Petcrsbugh. — 
Preparations  in  Poland. — Declaration  of  the  Diet. — Con- 
federation of  Targowitz. — Declaration  of  the  Empress. — 
Conduct  of  Prussia. —  Poland  invaded.  —  Application  to 
Prussia — answer. — Progress  of  the  Russians. — Battles. — 
Pusillanimity  of  Stanislaus. — Attempts  at  negotiation. — Con- 
duct of  the  Bishop  of  Lithuania. — The  King  writes  to  the 
Empress — her  answer. — Covincil  of  State  assembled. — Sta- 
nislaus signs  the  confederation. — Spirit  of  the  people. — Con- 
stitution abolished  -  a  generality  convoked — its  arbitrary 
proceedings.- — Deputation  to  the  Empress. — Conduct  of  the 
Emperor.^ — Manifesto  of  Prussia. — Tyranny  exercised  over 
the  Assembly. — Second  partition  of  Poland. — Fate  of  the 
Confederates  of  Targowitz, — Effect  of  these  proceedings 
in  relation  to  those  of  France. — Progress  of  the  French 
armies. — Neutrality  of  Switzerland  —  Italy  —  Sardinia. — 
Invasion  of  Savoy. — Marquis  de  Montesquieu.—  Capture  of 
Chamberry — Nice — Villa-franca. — Savoy  and  Nice  united 
to  France. — Attempt  on  Geneva. — Disgrace  and  escape  of 
Montesquieu. — Progress  of  the  French  in  Germany. — Cap- 
ture of  Spire  and  other  towns — Mayence — Frankfort. — De- 
cline of  Custine's  popularity. — Siege  of  Lille  raised. — Du- 
mouriez  goes  to  Paris. — Plan  for  invading  Flanders. — Aus- 
trian force  there. — Battle  of  Jemappes. — Welcome  reception 
of  the  French. — Battle  of  Tirlemont. — Liege  and  other 
towns  taken. — Decree  for  opening  the  Scheldt  and  the 
Mouse. — Effect  of  these  successes. — ^Flanders  united  to 
France. --Plunder. — Retreat  ofClerfaye.—  Dumouriez  again 
in  Paris. — Observations. — Proceedings  of  Societies  in  En- 
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ffland. — Vigilance  of  Government, — Address  to  the  Na- 
ts o 

tional  Convention. — Votes  of  the  Constitutional  Society. — 
Proceedings  of  the  Friends  of  the  People. — Conduct  of  Lord 
SempilL— Publications — "  Killing  no  Murder"  reprinted — 
dedication. — Rights  of  Woman. — Barlow's  Advice  to  the 
privileged  Orders, — Rights  of  Man,  part  the  second — cheap 
editions. — Paine's  Letter  to  Mr.  Dundas. — Criminal  infor- 
mation against  Paine — Trial — Verdict  against  him. — Re- 
sentment of  the  Societies, — Friends  of  the  Freedom  of  the 
Press,  —  Association  against  republicans  and  levellers. — 
Riots  and  tumults.— Mount  Street — Edinburgh — Dundee 
— King's  Bench  and  Fleet  prisons. — Debating  Socities. — 
King's  Arms  tavern  in  Cornhill — discussions  interrupted — ■ 
society  dispersed. —  Conduct  of  Government. — Proclama- 
tions for  embodying  the  militia — and  convening  Parliament. 
The  Tower  fortified. — Proceedings  in  the  City  of  London — 
meeting  of  merchants — their  declaration. — Tumult  at  Man- 
chester. 

CHAP.  While  war  was  thus  adverse  to  the  cause  of  sove- 

Lxxvii.      i-gigng^  their  moral  influence  was  much  impaired  by 
179]  an   act  of  atrocious  usurpation  and  interested  spolia- 

Proceediiigs  tioii,  which  enabled  their  opponents  to  represent  them 
in  Poland.  ^^  euemies  of  liberty  and  independence,  ready,  on  any 
pretext,  or  even  without  one,  to  invade,  to  dismember, 
and  to  destroy  any  nation  whose  territory  they  chanced 
to  covet.  The  privileges  of  sovereigns,  for  which  they 
affected  to  contend  ;  the  sanction  of  treaties,  which  they 
i>retended  to  invoke ;  the  very  ordinary  rights  of  hu- 
man nature,  to  which  all  men  feel,  or  affect,  some 
reverence  ;  were  considered  as  nothing  when  the  cupi- 
dity of  monarchs  longed  for  prey,  and  when  strength 
and  opportunity  afforded  means  of  satisfying  their 
desires. 

In  framing  the  new  constitution  of  Poland,  it  has 
already  been  observed,  that  the  legislators  consulted 
only  the  true  interests  of  their  own  country ;  they  ap- 
pealed to  no  general  principles,  advanced  no  extrava- 
gant or  dangerous  dogmas,  professed  no  desires  or  de- 
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Russia 


signs  tending  to  alter  the  political  condition  of  other 
states,  or  to  weaken  the  ties  by  which  the  people  were 
attached  to  their  rulers,  or  to  aiFord  themes  to  de- 
claimers  against  the  authority  of  sovereigns,  or  the 
just  veneration  due  to  the  ministers  of  religion,  or  the 
privileged  classes  either  in  their  own  or  any  other 
country.  Fortunate  had  it  been  for  Poland,  if  the 
new  constitution  had  been  established  two  years 
earlier*  than  it  was.  In  1789,  Russia  was  engaged  in 
war  with  Turkey  and  Sweden,  at  variance  with  Prus- 
sia, doubtful  of  England,  and  not  altogether  supported 
by  the  Emperor  in  her  politics.  The  views  of  Cathe- 
rine were,  however,  unaltered,  her  perseverance  unre- 
mitted. At  the  time  when  the  new  constitution  was  ^ 
formed,  her  situation,  with  respect  to  Turkey  and  En- 
gland, permitted  no  more ;  but  she  expressed  displea- 
sure at  the  event.  Her  party  (and  wretched  is  the 
condition  of  that  country  which  has  in  its  legislature 
men  avowedly  the  partisans  of  a  foreign  power) — her 
party  in  tlie  diet  obstructed,  as  far  as  they  could,  the 
formation  of  the  new  constitution,  and  in  long  and  ve- 
hement orations  decried  it,  not  merely  as  monarchial, 
but  absolutely  despotic.  The  people,  uninfluenced  by 
these  cavils,  received  it  as  a  blessing,  and,  while  it  was 
permitted  to  subsist,  clung  to  it  with  warm  afFection, 
as  the  cause  of  their  present  happiness,  and  the  foun- 
dation of  their  future  hope. 

When  the  discontinuance  of  the  British  armament,  combines  with 
and  the  peace  of  Jassi,  left  the  Empress  free  from  ex-  '^^®^''- 
ternal  pressures,  her  views  on  Poland  were  more  dis- 
tinctly announced.  Affecting  to  be  the  soul  of  the 
combination  against  France,  she  effectually  conciliated 
Frederick  AVilliam,  and  attached  to  herself  the  unfor- 
tunate Gustavus,  by  promising  him  the  command  of 
the  allied  forces.  She  liad  issued  a  proclamation  to 
her  own  subjects  against  French  principles,  with  the  J*'*"-  21 
insidious  addition,  that  they  would  soon  ruin  Poland ; 
thus  substituting  for  the  complaint  that  the  new  con- 
stitution was  too  monarchial,  a  censure  of  it  as  Jaco- 

•  For  a  jiidirioiis  and  succinct  account  of  the  ancient  and  the  improved  con- 
dition of  this  country,  sec  Alison,  vol.  ii.  c    16. 
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binical ;  and  by  that  description  it  was  afterward  held 
up  to  indignation.  A  minute  faction,  composed  ori- 
ginally of  about  ten  devoted  adherents  of  Russia,  un- 
supported and  not  avowed  by  their  own  countiymen, 
repaired  to  Petersburgh,  and  were  graciously  received 
by  the  Empress;  but  the  people,  attached  as  they 
were  to  the  person  and  authority  of  their  sovereign, 
taught  these  renegades,  by  their  hisses  and  demon- 
strations of  contempt  when  they  returned,  how  those 
subjects  of  any  country  must  be  despised  and  abhorred 
who  go  to  solicit  the  hostile  intervention  of  a  foreign 
power  against  the  government  and  integrity  of  their 
native  land. 

Justly  apprehensive   of   approaching  danger,  the 
King  made  preparations  for  defence ;  the  plan  of  a 
campaign  was  arranged,  and  Prince  Joseph  Poniatow- 
ski,  with  Generals  Wielhorksi  and  Kosciusko,  took  a 
position,  with  an  army  of  observation,  on  the  Ukraine, 
where  the  principal  attack  w^as  expected.     When  the 
Diet  assembled,   Stanislaus  addressed  them  in  a  suit- 
able speech,  and  they  published  a  declaration,  denying 
any  hostile  views  against  their  neighbours,  but  stating 
their  resolution  to  maintain  the  jurisdiction,  liberty, 
and  independence  of  their  own  civil  constitution.    The 
King  and  the  nation,   in  cordial  union  on  this  point, 
strained  every  effort  to  assure  success.     The  army  was 
to  be  completed  to    one  hundred  thousand  effective 
men,  and  augmented  by  light  troops  from  the  Tartars 
and  Cossacks;  the   nobles   consigned   their   domestic 
bands  to  the  service  of  the   state,  and  citizens  and 
burghers  were  required  to  arm  for  protection   of  their 
towns.  Pecuniary  sacrifices  were  freely  made,  the  King 
himself  setting  the  generous  example ;  voluntary  dona- 
tions of  money,  plate,  and  jewels,  were  offered  by  the 
great  officers  of  state  and  by  individuals,  and  it  was 
decreed  that  the  estates  of  subjects  joining  a  foreign 
enemy  should  be  forfeited  during  their  lives.     Never 
was  a  public  feehng  more  generally,  more  spontane- 
ously,  expressed,   more   rapidly   communicated   to  a 
whole  people. 

Ill  the  mean  time,  the  traitors  to  their  country  exe- 
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cutcd  a  document,  which  they  called  the  Confedera-     lxx^Tii 

tion  of  Targowitz,  while  it  is  not  certain  that  any  one  , 

of  the  nine  whose  names  arc  affixed  was  at  the  town  ;         1792. 
and  it  is  certain  that  two  of  them,  at  the  least,  were  at  cy,Sration 
Saint  Petersburgh,  where  the  paper  is  believed  to  have  of  Targowitz. 
been  concocted*. 

Armed  with  this  feeble  and  deceptive  instrument,  ^  }^^^]- 

.  .  ,  .  ,      ^       .         .     .     .  1         Declaration  of 

Catherme  issued  a  declaration  that,  111  joining  the  the  Empress. 
Confederation  of  Targowitz,  she  w^as  influenced  by  no 
motive  but  that  of  strictly  maintaining  her  treaties 
with  Poland.  It  fills  the  mind  with  disgust  to  observe 
how  often  the  words  of  sovereigns,  which  ought  to  be 
the  most  sacred  of  human  obligations,  are  uttered  only 
to  deceive,  and  with  a  complete  knowledge  of  their 
falsehood.  At  the  time  she  issued  this  state  paper,  Ca- 
therine had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  King  of 
Prussia,  defining  the  terms,  the  bounds,  and  all  other 
particulars  of  a  spoliation  of  the  Polish  territory,  con- 
trary to  the  faitli  of  all  treaties,  and  in  violation  of 
every  just  and  honourable  principle.  Catherine  put 
forth  this  declaration  to  justify  in  the  eyes  of  God  and 
man  the  measures  she  felt  obliged  to  take.  This  paper 
is  ably  and  faithfully  described  in  a  periodical  work  of 
the  highest  character: — "  The  pretended  grounds  of 
"  hostility  set  forth  by  the  Empress  were  some  of  them 
"  false,  others  frivolous,  many  of  an  old  date,  and,  the 
"  greater  part,  such  as  no  state  has  a  right  to  urge 
"  against  another  in  tlie  enjoyment  of  acknowledged 
"  independence.  All  the  proceedings  of  the  Diet,  from 
"  the  original  act  of  confederation  down  to  the  esta- 
"  blishmcnt  of  the  new  constitution,  were  misrepre- 
"  sented  and  charged  with  illegality,  usurpation,  and 
"  violence.  Every  thing  done  or  said,  offensive  to 
"  Russia,  was  enumerated;  the  orders  for  the  evacua- 
"  tion  of  the  country  by  her  troops  in  1789;  the  con- 
"  demnation  of  some  of  her  subjects  for  a  treasonable 
"  conspiracy  about  the  same  period ;  the  arrest  of  the 
"  vVbbot  of  Sluck,  and  the  violation  of  the  chapel  in 
"  the  suburbs  of  Warsaw ;  the  freedom  of  speech  in 
"  the  Diet ;  and,   above  all,  the  negotiations  at  (^011- 

*  Uisloiic  dc9  trois  Diimembrcmejis,  t.  iii.  p.  185. 
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i!Svn       "  stantinople.     But  all  these  Catherine  professed  to 
J 1     "  pardon,  m  her  equity,  and  generosity  to   the  Polish 

1792,  "nation.  She  could  not,  however,  be  deaf,  she  said, 
"  to  the  claims  of  those  patriots  who  had  demanded 
'•  the  performance  of  her  guarantee,  and  her  support 
"  of  a  confederation  in  which  they  had  united,  for  the 
"  restoration  of  law  and  liberty  to  the  republic,  de- 
"  prived  of  both  by  the  pretended  constitution.  Her 
"  troops  came  only  as  friends  to  co-operate  in  this  good 
"  purpose*." 
Conduct  of  Frederick   William,  whose  honourable   character 

might  have  been  expected  to  elevate  him  above  parti- 
cipation in  such  a  transaction,  accorded  slowly  in  the 
views  of  Catherine.  His  virtue  was  not  proof  against 
his  covetousness  to  possess  Thorn  and  Dantzick,  espe- 
cially when  the  acquisition  of  other  territory  was  added 
to  the  allurement.  But,  in  adopting  the  resolution  to 
co-operate  with  the  Empress,  the  King  of  Prussia  had 
to  contend  against  more  than  ordinary  circumstances, 
and  to  give  a  specimen  of  bad  faith  rarely  exhibited 
by  a  sovereign.  Catherine  had  always  been  openly 
opposed  to  the  new  constitution  of  Poland,  and  her 
hostility,  although  perfidiously  conducted,  could  not 
be  unexpected.     Frederick  William,  on  the  contrary, 

1791  had  professed  unqualified  approbation.     His  minister 

i^iay  ifj-  at  Warsaw,  Count  Goltz,  communicated  to  the  King 
of  Poland  the  declaration  of  his  great  satisfaction  in 
learning  the  happy  revolution  which,  at  length,  had 
given  to  Poland  a  wise  and  regular  constitution.  He 
declared  also  his  entire  approbation  of  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  a  virtuous  prince,  destined  to  form  the  happi- 
ness of  Poland,  as  the  successor  to  the  throne,  and 
offered  his  sincere  congratulations  to  the  King,  the 
iNIarshals  of  the  Diet,  and  all  those  who   had  contri- 

'23id  buted  to  the  great  work.  In  a  letter  to  Stanislaus 
Augustus  himself,  dated  a  week  afterward,  amidst 
expressions  of  warm  personal  attachment,  he  said, 
"  I  am  happy  to  have  been  able  to  contribute  to  the 
"  support  of  the  liberty  and  independence  of  Poland, 

*  Annual  Register,  1792,  p.  G3.     And  the  document  at  length  is  in  the  same 
publication.     State  Papers,  p.  361. 
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"  and  one  of  my  most  pleasing  cares  shall  be  to  main-     lx^/i'i 
"  tain  and  strengthen  the  ties  which  nnite  us*."  __I^__1_ 

Had  Russia  still  been  embarrassed  by  a  war,  or  1792. 
had  the  influence  of  England  to  restrain  her  ambition 
not  been  counteracted,  the  woes  of  Poland  might  pro-  invaded. 
bably  have  been  averted ;  but  now,  feeling  herself  free 
from  all  fear,  and  deterred  by  no  principle,  the  Empress 
precipitately  displayed  the  arbitrary  violence  of  uncon- 
trolled power.  Without  proposing  any  terms,  without 
waiting  for  any  explanation,  on  the  very  day,  it  is  said, 
that  her  minister,  Bulgakow,  delivered  her  manifesto  to 
the  Diet,  her  troops  passed  the  Polish  frontier. 

Stanislaus,  not  knowing  that  he  was  leaning  on  a        1792. 
reed  which  would  break  and  pierce  him,  wrote  to  the   ,   '^.'ly-^'- 

T-.  />  T,  .  .1  1  •  Apphcalioii  to 

Jvmg  ot  1  russia,  stating  the  menaces  and  aggressions  Prussia. 
of  the  Empress,  and  claiming  the  aid  which,  in  pur- 
suance of  a  treaty,  he  had  a  right  to  expect.  This 
treaty  j*  had  formed  one  of  the  causes  of  displeasure 
entertained  by  Catherine  against  the  King  of  Poland. 
Its  sixth  article  was,  "  If  any  foreign  power,  by  virtue 
"  of  any  preceding  act  or  stipulation,  or  any  interpre- 
"  tation  of  them,  shall  assume  the  right  of  interfering 
"  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Poland,  or  its  dependencies  ; 
"  the  King  of  Prussia  will  first  employ  his  most  effica- 
"  cious  good  offices  to  prevent  hostilities  ;  but  should 
"  they  fail  of  effect,  his  Majesty,  considering  this  as  a 
"  case  falling  within  the  meaning  of  the  alliance, 
"  will  assist  the  republic  according  to  the  tenor  of  the 
"  fourth  article  of  the  present  treaty  ;"  and  that  article 
covenanted  for  an  aid  of  thirty  thousand  men.  The 
answer  was  evasive  and  dishonourable.  The  King  j"ne*8t'ii. 
averred  that  the  constitution  had  been  formed  without 
his  privity  or  concurrence ;  that  he  had  never  thought 
of  upholding  or  protecting  it.  Whatever  friendship 
he  might  have  sworn  to  Stanislaus,  and  whatever  in- 
terest he  might  take  in  every  thing  that  concerned  him, 
yet,  the  state  of  affairs  since  the  alliance  was  con- 
tracted being  entirely  changed,  and  the  present  con- 

•  The  svibstaiice  of  these  letters  will  be  found  in  llistoire  dcs  trois  Uemem- 
brcniens,  t.  iii.  pp.  121,  123:  and  in  an  anonymous  History  of  Poland,  one 
vol.  ort.  published  by  Vcrtion  and  Mood,  1  79r),  pp.  39(.).  .'J'.H  . 

t   Dated  the  29lh  March,  1790. 
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juncture,  brought  on  by  the  new  constitution  posterior 
to  the  treaty,  not  being  apphcable  to  the  engagements 
it  contained,  it  did  not  belong  to  him  to  resist  the 
attack  of  Russia,  unless  the  patriots  of  Poland  would 
retrace  their  steps ;  then  he  would  be  ready  to  concert 
measures  with  the  Empress,  to  explain  himself  with  the 
court  of  Vienna,  to  aim  at  reconciling  the  different 
interests,  and  restoring  to  Poland  its  tranquilhty.  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  that  such  a  paper  as  this  could 
be  signed  by  the  hand  which,  only  thirteen  months 
before,  had  written  to  Count  Goltz  sentiments  highly 
friendly  to  Stanislaus,  and  laudatory  of  the  constitution 
and  its  provisions. 

Russian  troops  inundated  the  frontiers  of  Poland, 
from  Riga  to  Kaminieck ;  they  had  penetrated  into  the 
Polish  Ukraine.  Three  columns,  amounting  to  seventy 
thousand  men,  marched  toward  Batta,  INIohilow,  and 
Kiow ;  while  another  army  of  twenty  thousand  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  Lithuania.  Against  this  force, 
Poland  was  able  to  oppose,  garrisons  and  depots 
included,  sixty  thousand  men  already  in  arms,  and  the 
Diet  and  the  Constitution  had  entrusted  the  King  with 
means  of  doubling,  or  even  of  further  augmenting, 
the  number.  Prince  Poniatowski,  the  commander- 
in-chief,  divided  his  troops  into  three  bodies ;  the 
command  of  one  he  reserved  to  himself,  confiding  the 
other  two  to  Kosciusko,  who  had  fought  under  Wash- 
ington in  America,  and  Wielhorski.  Several  well- 
contested  engagements  took  place,  particularly  one  at 
Mokronowski,  in  which  the  Russians  were  defeated, 
and  only  saved  from  a  total  capture  by  the  mistake  of 
a  Polish  general  who  did  not  arrive  in  time  with  a 
reserve ;  and  another  at  Dubienka,  in  which  the  ad- 
vantage was  on  the  side  of  Poland. 

But,  although  they  behaved  with  valour  and  steadi- 
ness on  every  occasion,  the  Poles  had,  in  fact,  no  pros- 
pect of  success :  they  might  have  resisted  the  invading 
enemy  in  the  field ;  but  treachery  in  one  at  least  of  their 
commanders,  the  feebleness  of  the  ministry,  who  knew 
not  how  to  direct  their  operations  and  supplies,  and, 
above  all,  the  vacillating  character  of  their  sovereign, 
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destroyed  their  hopes  and  rendered  their  energy  use-      t  xxvn 
less.    The  spirit  of  Stanislaus  seemed  to  be  subjugated  ' 

by  that  of  Catherine  ;  against  her  he  could  not  act  i7'j2. 
with  vigour ;  but  he  always  appeared  to  look  helplessly 
toward  her,  as  the  guide  of  his  conduct  and  the  ruler 
of  his  fate.  Under  this  impulse  it  must  have  been 
that  he  remained  within  the  walls  of  Warsaw,  always 
professing  an  intention,  which  he  never  executed,  to 
join  his  army  in  person,  but,  in  fact,  crippling  their 
efforts,  and  calling  them  from  fields  where  they  were 
signalizing  their  valour,  and  would  probably  have 
driven  the  enemy  beyond  the  frontier,  to  defend,  what 
was  not  yet  menaced,  the  passage  of  the  lliver  Bug. 

Both  Russia  and  Prussia  had  ministers  resident  in  Attempts  m 
Warsaw ;  and  Stanislaus,  relying  on  his  supposed  "*'S^'"'"""' 
talents  as  a  negotiator,  flattered  himself  that,  by  con- 
ferring with  each  of  them  separately,  he  should  effect 
some  beneficial  arrangement.^  Hoping  tp  surmount 
an  objection  which  Catherine  had  expressed  against 
the  establishment  of  the  House  of  Saxony  on  the 
Polish  throne,  he  offered  to  substitute  her  second 
grandson,  Constantinc;  but  the  cautious  Empress,  fore- 
seeing that  such  a  measure  would  unite  Austria  and 
Prussia  against  her,  declined  the  proposal,  and  im- 
l^eriously  directed  him  to  accede  to  the  confederation 
of  Targowitz,  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  the 
integrity  of  Poland  ;  "  on  this  condition  alone,"  she 
said,  "  he  may  flatter  himself  that  I  will  again  style 
"  myself  his  sister  and  friendly  neighbour."  Instead 
of  displaying  the  indignation  which  ought  to  have 
inflamed  a  royal  breast,  the  King  seems  only  to  have 
sought  for  contrivances  by  which,  without  incurring 
too  much  shame,  he  might  yield  to  this  imperious 
behest.  The  confederates  of  Targowitz,  small  in 
number  and  explicitly  renounced  by  the  majority  of 
the  nation,  could  give  him  no  reasonable  cause  of  un- 
easiness ;  but,  relying  on  the  assistance  of  Russia,  they 
affected  an  insolent  tone  of  domination  over  him. 

Secure  of   such  support,  they  proceeded  to  gain        June. 
the  accession  of  Lithuania  to  their  views.    The  bishop,  the  Risimpof 
Kossakowski,  conunanded  an  assembly  of  the  nobdity   i''<ii*wi>'ii- 
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of  that  province,  which,  in  the  absence  of  many  of  them, 
about  forty  persons,  mostly  managers  or  stewards  of 
estates,  were  convened.  To  them  was  presented  a  blank 
paper  to  be  signed ;  one  who  refused,  unless  he  might 
be  permitted  to  know  to  what  his  name  was  to  be 
affixed,  was  sent  to  prison  and  detained  many  days. 
The  rest  complied  ;  and  the  decree  which  was  framed 
on  this  assent  was  not  less  tyrannical  than  the  means 
by  which  it  was  obtained  were  atrocious.  Simeon 
Kossakowski,  the  bishop's  brother,  although  a  general 
in  the  Russian  service,  was  appointed  to  command  the 
troops  in  Lithuania,  and  all  other  offices  of  trust  were 
distributed  among  the  relatives  of  the  same  family. 
Felix  Potocki,  one  of  the  confederates,  endeavoured, 
by  manifestoes,  to  persuade  his  betrayed  countrymen 
that  Catherine  was  their  true  and  only  friend,  that 
all  her  views  were  limited  to  the  restoration  of  their 
ancient  republican  liberty.  Had  Stanislaus  been 
worthy  of  the  people  he  was  called  upon  to  rule,  his 
country  would  have  risen  gloriously  above  this  attempt ; 
but  he,  basely  crouching  before  the  oppressor,  wrote  to 
her  in  abject  terms,  rene^ving  his  proposal  to  make 
Constantino  his  successor,  imploring  an  armistice, 
throwing  himself  and  his  country  upon  her  compas- 
sion, and  promising  his  influence  to  induce  the  Diet  to 
comply  with  her  wishes.  To  this  masterpiece  of 
meanness,  an  answer  of  commensurate  haughtiness 
was  returned.  The  Empress  rigidly  declared  that  the 
ancient  liberty  of  the  republic  and  form  of  govern- 
ment should  be  restored.  The  most  sound  portion  of 
the  nation  had  confederated  to  assert  those  rights, 
and  having  promised  them  her  eiFective  support,  she 
flattered  herself  that  the  King,  without  waiting  for 
the  last  extremity,  would  accede  to  the  confederation 
formed  under  her  auspices*. 

This  letter  probably  afforded  to  Stanislaus  what  he 
anxiously  desired,  a  pretext  for  yielding  to  demands 
which  he  wanted  vigour  to  resist.  To  diminish  the 
weight  of  disgrace  on  himself,  he  called,  on  the  very 

*  These  two  letters  are  in  the   Histoire  des  trois  Deinembremens,  t.  iii 
p.  233. 
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day  he  received  it,  a  council  of  state.     Thirteen  per-       ^^\^y 


L  XXV II. 


sons  assembled ;  a  temporary  silence,  which  was  pro- 
duced by  consternation,  was  seized  on  by  the  King  as  1792. 
a  testimony  of  unanimous  acquiescence ;  but,  after  a 
vehement  and  passionate  debate,  seven  only  declared 
in  favour,  and  six  against,  the  King's  proposition.  One 
was  deemed  a  sufficient  maiority  ;    Stanislaus  siijned  ?,'^"'-  , 

'  ,  ^  oi"'iis  the 

the  confederation,  and  pledged  himself  for  the  assent  confederation. 
of  the  army. 

To  the  stupor  which  this  intelligence  at  first  "^p""''  of  i'^^ 
occasioned,  a  burst  of  indignation  succeeded.  The  ^'^'^^'^' 
people  could  not  imagine  that  the  King  should  de- 
clare himself  the  enemy  of  that  constitution  of  which 
he  took  pride  in  considering  himself  the  author ;  which 
he  had  sworn  to,  with  the  approbation  of  his  own,  and 
the  congratulation  of  foreign  countries.  The  army, 
elated  by  recent  successes,  were  anxious  to  bring  the 
Russians  to  a  general  engagement,  and  were  manoeu- 
vring for  that  purpose,  when  the  brave  and  faithful 
Poniatowski  was  obliged  to  announce  the  fatal  intelli- 
gence which  abolished  their  cause  and  doomed  them 
to  be  mere  assistants  of  Russia.  Many  soldiers  broke 
or  threw  away  the  arms  which  they  were  ordered  so 
to  employ  ;  a  total  and  bloody  defeat  could  not  have 
caused  a  more  afflictive  display,  and  the  people  exhi- 
bited corresponding  emotions.  The  two  marshals  and 
several  deputies  to  the  Diet,  who  were  in  Warsaw, 
solemnly  engaged  to  be  firm  and  patient,  neither 
abandoning  their  country,  nor  heading  a  civil  war,  but 
rely  on  time  and  the  nation  for  their  justification. 
The  two  marshals  of  the  Diet,  Stanislaus  INIalackowski 
and  Casimir  Sapieha,  by  a  strong  protest,  recorded  their  ^^"'  '^"''  "'^-  '''• 
condemnation  of  the  confederates  of  Targowitz,  and 
declared  also  that  the  acts  of  the  King,  not  having 
been  sanctioned  by  the  Diet  of  Warsaw,  were  null  and 
void. 

The  destroyers  of  their  country's  independence  used  Constitution 
the  authority  which  they  had  thus  basely  acquired  as  ^  "  '^  ^' " 
might  have  been  expected.     Their  avowed  intention 
was  to  re-establish  the  old  system,  which  tlie  constitu- 
tion had  annulled ;    but  the   people  were  too   much 
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pleased  with  a  revolution  pregnant  with  so  much 
general  good,  and  obtained  without  crime  or  bloodshed, 
to  surrender  it  without  strong  expressions  of  repug- 
nance. The  King  completed  his  own  disgrace,  by 
issuing,  at  the  command  of  these  oppressors,  a  procla- 
mation, wherein  he  denounced  the  proceedings  of  his 
own  Diet,  as  acts  of  despotism ;  styled  the  confederation 
of  Targowitz  the  salvation  of  1  oland,  and  the  magna- 
nimous Catherine  the  supporter  of  the  country's  liberty. 
All  ^the  acts  of  oppression  and  outrage  to  which 
Stanislaus  had  previously  shown  his  opposition,  were 
now  recognised  as  lawful,  renewed,  and  extended. 
Violent  measures  were  taken  for  compelling  individu- 
als to  declare  their  assent  to  the  new  order  of  things. 
The  government  repealed  the  war  tax,  alleging  that 
they  had  no  enemy ;  obliged  all  the  receivers  of  the 
revenue  to  bind  themselves  by  oath  to  pay  over  their 
funds  only  to  such  treasuries  as  should  be  appointed ; 
and  fearing  the  spirit  and  opinions  which  prevailed  in 
the  army,  separated  it  into  small  divisions,  every  one 
of  which  was  sent  to  act  amidst  an  overpowering  Rus- 
sian force.  To  increase  the  insolence  of  the  proceed- 
ing, but,  at  the  same  time,  creating  a  danger  of  which 
they  were  not  aware,  they  disbanded  a  great  many  of 
the  military  in  a  harsh  and  insolent  manner,  refusing 
even  to  pay  up  their  arrears.  As  a  means  of  com- 
pleting the  effects  of  their  violence  and  terror,  an 
assembly  was  convoked,  called  a  Generality,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  selected  by  the  confederates. 
Those  whom  they  first  named  were  men  who  caused  no 
unfavourable  impression  on  the  country ;  but  they 
shrunk  with  horror  from  the  appointment,  and  the 
nomination  then  fell  on  the  most  abject  characters. 
They  abolished  all  the  decrees  of  the  Diet ;  deprived 
the  burghers  of  the  valued  rights  restored  to  them 
by  the  constitution ;  deprived  the  war  department  of 
all  authority ;  dismissed  all  public  functionaries  ap- 
pointed by  the  Diet,  suspended  the  recognised  courts, 
and  appointed  a  new  one,  on  the  French  republican 
model,  called  the  Tribunal  of  the  Confederations ;  and 
they  forbad,  under  severe  penalties,  all  animadversions 
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of  the  press  on  their  conduct  or  decrees.  They  issued 
summonses  against  Malackowski,  Potocki,  and  Kollon- 
tay,  intending  to  try  them  before  the  new  tribunal, 
which  had  general  instructions  to  act  up  to  the  sense 
of  the  revolution ;  but  the  general  and  strong  expres- 
sion of  feeling  against  this  outrage  made  the  oppressors 
shrink  from  their  own  attempt,  and.  the  parties  were  left 
at  liberty.  The  union  established  between  the  Polish 
and  Lithuanian  people  was  repealed,  and  all  the  revenues 
of  Lithuania  appropriated  to  the  confederates.  Having 
thus  destroyed,  in  a  few  days,  all  that  the  Diet,  to  the 
general  satisfaction  of  the  nation,  had  been  three  years 
in  establishing,  they  sent  a  deputation  of  fifteen  to  j)p™|_.^,i^„j  t^, 
Catherine,  vaunting  their  own  patriotism  and  love  of  Rusm;i. 
liberty,  and  thanking  her  for  the  protection  she  had 
aiforded.  In  her  answer  she  assured  them  of  her 
determination  to  maintain  entire  the  possessions  of  the 
repubhc. 

Subscfjuent  events  would  almost  reduce  this  answer 
to  irony  or  burlesque ;  but  the  deputation  arrived  at  a 
time  when  the  Empress  could  not  avow,  or  openly 
pursue,  her  designs  of  dismemberment ;  it  was  at  the 
period  when  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
were  engaged  in  the  campaign  in  France,  and  when 
tlie  arrangements  she  desired  could  not  be  combined. 
The  Emperor  was  averse  to  the  project  of  spoliation ; 
but  a  threat  that  the  King  of  Prussia  would  separate 
himself  from  the  alliance,  brought  him  to  acquiesce; 
and  a  jealousy  of  the  aggrandisement  of  the  two  other 
powers  made  him,  at  last,  a  participator  with  them. 
If  the  Polish  mission  could  be  imposed  upon  by  the 
vague  and  pompous  promise  of  Catherine,  the  conduct 
of  her  troops  in  Poland,  where  they  exercised  rapacious 
exactions  and  unbounded  barbarities,  were  sufficient 
to  undeceive  them,  especially  when  remonstrances 
of  the  Generality  against  such  proceedings  were  treated 
by  the  Russian  ministers  with  contempt.  Yet  they 
believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  and  they  declared  in  a 
manifesto,  that,  so  soon  as  the  ancient  constitution  Dcccmbd-  ir 
should  be  re-established,  the  Russian  troops  would 
retire,  the  liberty   and   independence  of  the  republic 
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be  assured,  and  the  nation  would  be  grateful  to  those 
who  had  exposed  thek  fortunes  and  then*  lives,  and 
incurred  every  calumny,  to  secure  their  happiness. 

In  less  than  a  month  after  his  inglorious  retreat 
from  France,  the  King  of  Prussia  published  a  mani- 
festo, inveighing  against  the  party  which  resisted, 
instead  of  acceding  to,  the  salutary  views  of  the  Em- 
press ;  complaining  of  the  principles  of  French  Jaco- 
binism, which  were  prevailing  in  Poland,  and  rapidly 
promulgated  in  the  neighbouring  states  by  means  of 
revolutionary  clubs.  He  had,  therefore,  in  concert 
with  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Petersburgh,  ordered  a 
body  of  his  troops  to  enter  certain  districts  of  Great 
Poland,  merely  as  a  measure  of  precaution ;  and  he 
trusted  that  the  people  would  merit  this  protection,  by 
prudent  and  peaceable  conduct,  by  treating  his  troops 
in  a  friendly  manner,  and  supplying  all  their  wants*. 

This  insolent  state  paper  was  the  prelude  to  acts  of 
conformable  injustice,  and  the  precedent  for  many 
other  manifestoes  and  messages,  both  of  Prussia  and 
Russia.  The  Generality  implored  the  intervention  of 
the  Empress ;  but  they  soon  found  that  she  also,  not- 
withstanding her  repeated  declarations,  confirmed  by 
treaties,  intended  to  seize  a  large  portion  of  the  lands 
of  the  republic.  Some  months  passed  in  fruitless  dis- 
cussions ;  the  demands  of  the  dismembering  powers 
were  pressed  with  unintcrmitting  perseverance  and 
increasing  insolence,  enforced  by  menaces  of  confisca- 
tion of  private,  and  appropriation  of  public,  property  ; 
so  that  the  army,  no  longer  paid,  must  live  on  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country f. 

The  Polish  nation,  disarmed  and  prostrate,  could 
only  oppose  reasonings,  intreaties,  and,  at  last,  a  sullen 
negative  resistance  to  the  requisition  that  a  treaty 
should  be  signed  on  the  terms  required.  To  conquer 
this  last  obstacle,  four  nuncios  were  arrested  by  the 
Russian  general,  and  the  place  of  sitting  was  sur- 
rounded by  his  troops.     This  violent  measure,  which 


*   Trois  Demembrcmens,  tome  iii.   livre   12.     Pieces  Jusliticatives,  No.  2, 
p.  332. 

t  Same,  Pioce  20,  p.  372. 
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he  hoped  would  accelerate  the  determination  of  the      Txxv'i'r 
Diet,  in  fact  prevented  it ;  for  they  declared  that,  by  __1_1__J__ 
law,  all  their  deliberations  were  suspended  when  they         \-,m. 
were  assailed  by  violence.     The  Russian  commander, 
Sievers,  acknowledged  that  the  four  nuncios  had  been 
carried  off  by  his  orders,  and  his  charge  was,  that  one 
of  them  had  openly  extolled  Jacobinical  principles  and 
those  of  the  revolutionary  Diet,  and  the  constitution  of 
the  third  of  INlay.     He  answered  their  objection  to 
deliberating,   while   under   the    control  of   force,   by 
treating  it  as  a  ncAV  proof  of  Jacobinism — a  want  of 
respect   to   crowned   heads.     Rautenfeld,    a   Russian 
general  who  attended  the  sitting,  declared  that  no  one 
should  leave  the  hall  until  they  sanctioned  the  treaties 
required ;  and  even  threatened  personal  violence.    The 
nuncios  remained  unmoved  until  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  it  was  contrived  that  Biolinsky,   the 
marshal  of  the  Diet,  should,  by  proclamation,  demand 
whether  or  not  they  consented  that  a  deputation  should 
sign  the  treaties.     The  proclamation  being  three  times 
repeated,  and  none  of  the  nuncios  uttering  a  word,  the 
silence  was  construed  into  assent ;    and  the  marshal 
declared,  that  as  no  opposition  was  made,  the  signature 
was  authorised ;  and,  notwithstanding  some  protests, 
they  were  executed. 

By  the  treaties  thus  extorted,  Prussia  actpiired  the  20th. 
city  of  Ozenstokow  in  Little  Poland,  with  Thorn  and  pSS!!'"  "*" 
Dantzick,  and  she  extended  her  frontiers  to  the  left 
banks  of  the  rivers  Pilica  and  Skiernewka,  otlier\vise 
called  Jezowka  and  Biehowka.  Russia  drew  a  line  for 
her  boundary,  which  gave  her  half  of  Lithuania,  the 
palatinate  of  Podolia,  Polock,  j\Iinsk,  a  portion  of 
Wilna,  and  half  of  Novogrodetck,  Brzese,  and  Vol- 
hinia.  Both  treaties  contained  guarantees  on  the  part 
of  the  plundering  powers  to  preserve  to  Poland  her 
remaining  territory ;  an  assurance  which  might  justly 
be  considered  ironical,  and  a  sure  presage  of  a  final 
partition. 

While  these  affairs  were  in  agitation,  the  confede-  FiUcofthe 
rates  of  Targowitz  became  sensible  of  the  ruin,  which,  yf''\^^f^owUz 
for  the  gratification  of  their  ambition,  they  had  brought 
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on  their  country.  They  remonstrated  against  some  of 
the  claims  of  the  two  sovereigns ;  and  the  Diet  and  the 
King  mentioned  the  confederation  as  the  basis  of  some  of 
their  proceedings ;  but  Catherine  declared  that  she  would 
not  so  much  as  hear  of  a  paper  in  which  the  confede- 
ration of  Targowitz  was  mentioned*.  The  members 
then  sought  a  retreat  to  their  own  estates,  or  into 
foreign  lands,  pursued  by  the  execrations  of  their  own 
countrymen,  and  overwhelmed  by  the  contempt  of  all 
men,  and,  not  least,  of  those  for  whom  they  had  done  so 
much  and  so  wickedly. 

If  the  ill  success  of  the  allies  in  the  field  was  inju- 
rious to  their  political  and  territorial  interest,  their 
moral  influence  over  the  minds  of  men  was  much  more 
impaired  by  these  transactions.  To  every  charge  which 
the  republicans  made  against  them,  these  events  gave 
colour  and  support,  while  they  diminished  the  effect  of 
all  assertions  that  could  be  advanced  as  criminations 
against  the  Jacobin  leaders.  The  partition  of  Poland 
was  plausibly  and  with  probability,  referred  to  as  a 
proof  that  a  similar  fate  was  destined  for  France,  had 
the  arms  of  the  invaders  prevailed:  proclamations, 
declaring  that  no  such  intentions  existed,  were 
answered  by  reference  to  those  which  had  been  issued 
respecting  Poland,  when  the  dismemberment  had  been 
sternly  resolved  on,  and  was  inexorably  pursued.  The 
charges  of  Jacobinism  against  the  French  government 
were  treated  as  mere  senseless  abuse,  as  the  use  of  a 
word  without  any  defined  application  of  its  sense, 
when  it  embraced  not  only  the  revolutionary  violences 
which  appalled  all  mankind,  but  could  be  extended  to 
a  constitution  which  established  hereditary  monarchy, 
confirmed  the  just  authority  of  the  church,  although  it 
did  not  permit  persecution ;  which  took  from  the 
nobles  neither  rank  nor  property,  nor,  in  fact,  any 
thing  which  they  had  not  spontaneously  surrendered ; 
and  conferred  on  cities  and  their  inhabitants,  not  spe- 
culative, illusory,  or  destructive  abstract  rights,  but 
solid,  evident,  important  advantages,  founded  on  positive 


*  Note  of  General  Sievers  to  the  Diet. — Trois  Deniembremens,   tome    iii. 
p.  370. 
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law,  and  subject  to  no  misconstruction.    To  overthrow      L^xyfr 
such  a  constitution,^ — voluntarily  framed  and  sworn  to  __1^_^__ 
by  the  King,  nobles,  priests,  and  people, — two  power-         i70'2. 
fulmonarchs,  with    the  concurrence   of  a  third,  had 
taken  up  arms,  and  by  the  mixed  operation  of  treacher- 
ous intrigue  and  military  force,  had  inflicted  on  a  nation 
the  privation  of  its  most  valuable  territories,  without  a 
pretext  of  aggression,  but  merely  for  having  dared  to 
give  themselves  a  constitution*. 

Such  were  the  encouragements  afforded  to  the  re-  France, 
publicans  by  the  example  and  conduct  of  crowned 
monarchs,  while  the  confidence  of  the  rulers  of  France 
was  confirmed,  and  the  diffusion  of  their  doctrines  facili- 
tated by  the  continued  success  of  their  arms.  In  a  mo- 
ment, as  if  by  magic,  their  military  position  was  entirely 
changed.  They  had  been  invaded,  their  armies  un- 
disciplined and  defeated,  their  political  existence 
menaced,  and  the  partition  of  their  country  appre- 
hended ;  they  were  become  invaders  on  all  points, 
they  threatened  those  so  lately  the  objects  of  their 
alarm,  added  to  their  own  territory  the  conquests  they 
achieved,  and,  aided  by  intrigues  and  the  proselytes 
gained  to  their  principles,  even  more  than  by  their 
victorious  progress,  they  expected  to  extend  the 
boundary  of  the  French  dominions  to  the  Ehine,  and 
to  strengthen  their  sway  by  the  overthrow  of  thrones 
and  the  establishment  of  republics.  Neighbouring 
nations  appeared  stupified  with  astonishment  ;  in- 
capable alike  of  attacking  the  formidable  enemy,  or  of 
taking  vigorous  measures  for  their  own  defence. 

In  vain  had  the  cry  of  vengeance  for  their  coun-  Neutrality  of 
try  men  murdered  on  the  10th  of  August  been  raised  Switzerland. 
in  Switzerland  ;  jealousies  among  the  states  and  the 
slowness  of  the  Diet  prevented  unanimous  resolution 
or  vigorous  exertion,  and  bound  the  country  to  a  neu- 
trality in   all    respects   most    favourable   to    France. 

•  In  this  afflicting  narrative,  which  is  mueh  compressed,  besides  Rivington's 
Annual  Register  for  1792,  p.  62,  383,  and  otlH-r  periodical  works,  I  have  princi- 
pally followed  Histoire  dc  trois  Doincmbrcniens  dc  la  I'olopie,  toni.  iii.  1.  10,  1 1, 
I'i,  with  the  Pieces  ju>tilicnlives;  Si'gur,  Histoire  de  Frederic  Giiillaunic  11. 
torn.  iii.  p.  l.'Vi  to  l^),) ;  Castera,  Histoire  de  Catherine  II.  toni.  iii.  p.  113;  Ano- 
nymous History  of  Poland,  p.  3y8. 
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The  states  of  Italy  were  too  much  divided,  too  weak 
and  too  timid,  to  be  united  by  a  feehng  of  common 
danger ;  but  the  King  of  Sardinia  appeared  to  be 
inspired  with  a  sense  of  the  injuries  sustained  by  his 
near  relatives,  the  Royal  Family  of  France  ;  he  nobly 
protected  the  emigrant  princes,  and  his  military  pre- 
parations, pompously  announced  in  gazettes,  gave 
offence,  but  not  alarm,  to  the  predominating  party  :  it 
was  known  that,  far  from  being  formidable  in  invasion, 
they  were  insufficient  even  for  defence. 

Against  this  sovereign  the  vengeance  of  the  re- 
public was  speedily  directed  :  emissaries  had  been 
employed  to  prepare  the  people  of  Savoy  for  the  re- 
ception of  republican  notions ;  and  an  army,  com- 
manded by  the  Marquis  de  Montesquiou,  was  put  in 
motion  to  invade  his  dominions.  This  commander 
was  a  nobleman  of  the  highest  extraction ;  a  circum- 
stance which  would  have  made  the  trust  reposed  in  him 
more  wonderful,  but  that  his  constant  revolutionary 
efforts,  his  services  at  Avignon,  and  his  vindication 
of  the  massacres,  and  of  Jourdan,  gained  him  the 
confidence  of  the  ruling  party ;  but  his  subsequent 
inertness  so  little  justified  their  predilection,  that  the 
Jacobins  in  the  Convention  obtained  a  decree  for 
suspending  him.  Just  at  this  time  he  had  commenced 
operations  with  surprising  success.  The  Piedmontese, 
hitherto  reckoned  good  soldiers,  appeared  struck  with 
an  unaccountable  panic ;  although  protected  by  moun- 
tains deemed  almost  inaccessible,  and  by  fortresses 
considered  unassailable,  they  fled  on  every  side, 
leaving  their  artillery  and  magazines  in  the  power  of 
the  victor,  who,  in  three  days,  entered  Chambery, 
amid  popular  acclamations.  Nice  and  Villa  Franca 
were  captured  with  equal  facility  by  General  Anselme ; 
who  thus  obtained  more  than  a  hundred  pieces  of 
artillery,  five  thousand  muskets,  a  large  quantity  of 
ammunition,  provisions,  and  military  stores ;  besides  a 
frigate  and  a  corvette  in  the  harbour,  and  all  the  effects 
in  the  naval  arsenal.  The  Convention  decreed  that 
Savoy  and  Nice  should  be  united  to  the  republic,  under 
the  names  of  the  department  of  Mont  Blanc  and  the 
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Maritime  Alps  ;    assigning  as  a  reason,  that  nature      lx^^vii 
pointed  out  the  union  of  countries,  which  were  already  _J___L 
connected  by  physical  and  moral  ties.     The  decree  for        1792. 
superseding  iMontesquiou  was  repealed ;  but  commis-  ^'^^'^^^^  '^■ 
sioners  were  sent  to  his  army. 

From  Savoy,  the  natural  progress  would  have  been  Attempt  on 
to  Italy  ;  but  the  rulers  of  France  bent  their  views  to 
the  conquest  of  the  little  republic  of  Geneva,  with 
which  they  had  been  in  angry  discussion,  or  rather 
seeking  and  feigning  causes  of  quarrel.    Montesquiou  November  8. 
regarded  with  grief  the  expedition  on  which  he  was 
ordered.    Instead  of  using  his  power  to  enrich  himself 
and  his  troops,  he  made  delays,  entered  into  negotia- 
tions, and  obtained  the  submission  of  the  state  by 
pacific  means.     Tliis  proceeding  was  not  disagreeable 
to  all  the  French  ministers ;   but  Claviere,  himself  a 
native  of  Geneva,  and  who  had  been  driven  from  it 
during  some  political  conflict,  was  outrageous  at  seeing 
his  hope  of  vengeance    disappointed,   and   fomented 
enmities  against  the  General.   Barrere  denounced  liim,  Disgrace  and 
for  having  compromised  the  dignity  of  the  French  re-  Momesnuiou 
pubHc  by  liis  treaty ;  and  a  decree  of  accusation  was 
pronounced.     lie  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  into         loth. 
Switzerland,  w^here  he  found  shelter  until  better  days 
returned*. 

In  Germany,  the  successes  obtained  by  General  Q^.^nnn  •'" 
Custine  were  of  far  greater  importance.      To  cover 
the  Palatinate,  the  King  of  Prussia  had  left  only  a 
few  Hessians,  not  exceeding  three  thousand,  under  an 
officer  of  no  higher  rank  than  a  colonel.    At  the  head 
of  fifteen  thousand  men,  detached  from  the  army  of 
the  Rhine,  Custine  put  this  small  body  to  flight,  and 
took  the  town  of  Spire,  with  a  large  store  of  provision  September  30 
and  ammunition.      Worms  and   Oppenheim  opened  Octobers. 
their  gates ;  ^layence  was  well  fortified,  although  but  Capture  of 
slenderly  provisioned,  the  garrison  was  six  thousand,  otiler  Towns. 

•  In  the  military  part  of  this  nivrrativc,  I  have  followed  Lacrelelle,  t.  x. 
c.  14  ;  Victoires,  Conqiietes,  &c.  des  Franqois,  t.  i.  p.  38.  In  what  relates  per- 
Ronally  to  Montesqniou,  I  have  been  atsistcd  by  a  work  called  Dictionnaire 
biopraphiquc  et  hislorique  des  Homnies  marqiians,  article  Moiitcsqiiion  To  finish 
witli  this  General,  he  was  recalled  into  France  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1795, 
and  died  Uie  30lli  December,  1798. 
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and  a  defence  might  have  been  made,  but  the  com- 
mandant surrendered  almost  at  the  first  summons. 
His  conduct  did  not  proceed  from  cowardice  or 
treachery ;  but  the  inhabitants,  and  particularly  the 
students  in  the  university,  were  imbued  with  French 
principles  ;  they  maintained  communications  with  the 
enemy,  and  strongly  urged  the  surrender. 

A  well-concerted  operation  of  the  combined  French 
armies  would  at  this  time  have  had  a  tremendous  effect ; 
but  each  general  pursued  some  favourite  plan  of  his 
own,  and  each  was  jealous  of  adding  to  the  miUtary 
fame  and  influence  of  the  other.  Custine  directed  his 
view^s  toward  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  a  rich,  free,  open, 
commercial  town,  easy  to  take,  but  difficult  and  useless 
to  retain.  Allured  by  the  prospect  of  booty,  Custine 
entered  it,  and  gratified  his  rapacity  by  levying  large 
contributions ;  but,  affecting  to  follow  up  the  spirit  of 
his  proclamations,  to  make  war  with  palaces  and  peace 
with  cottages,  he  confined  his  exactions  to  the  superior 
classes ;  many  of  them  fled,  to  preserve  their  wealth ; 
the  soldiers  gave  themselves  up  to  licentiousness  and 
plunder;  the  General,  endeavouring  to  restrain  their 
excesses,  lost  their  affection  and  their  confidence  ;  and 
at  this  point  his  renown  and  influence  may  be  said  to 
have  terminated.  His  progress  is  memorable  on  two 
accounts.  He  disseminated,  in  their  utmost  extent, 
and  in  all  their  wildness  and  fury,  the  principles  of 
liberty  and  equality  ;  and,  not  content  with  the  usual 
boastful  tone  and  manner  of  other  commanders,  in- 
troduced into  his  proclamations  that  style  of  contemp- 
tuous abuse  against  his  opponents  which  distinguished 
the  French  publications  for  many  succeeding  years*. 

Lille  had  been  unskilfully  besieged  by  Prince 
Albert,  Duke  of  Saxe-Teschen,  at  the  head  of  eighteen 
thousand  men ;  and,  although,  for  eighteen  days,  a 
contmual  bombardment  had  been  kept  up,  unavailing 
indeed  with  respect  to  the  fortifications,  but  horribly 

*  For  example,  lie  apostrophised  the  Landgi-ave  of  Hesse  in  these  terms : — 
"  A  monster  on  whose  head  long  have  been  accumulated,  like  a  black  cloud, 
"  forerunner  of  a  storm,  the  curses  of  Germans,  the  tears  and  cries  of  orphans. — 
"  Thine  own  long-abused  soldiers  are  about  to  deliver  thee  over  to  the  just  ven- 
"  geance  of  the  French.  Thou  canst  not  escape  by  flight !  What  nation  would 
"  afford  an  asylum  to  such  a  tiger  as  thou  art !" 
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destructive  of  private  property  and  unoffending  life,      L^^yfi 
the  high  spirit  and  gallantry  of  the  inhabitants  pre- 


vented all  thoughts  of  capitulation  ;  and  the  siege  was  1792. 
at  length  no  less  ingloriously  raised,  than  it  had  been  Raised.'" 
disgracefully  conducted.  It  was  asserted  that  the 
Archduchess  Christina,  sister  of  the  Queen  of  France, 
Avho  had  followed  the  allies  into  France,  in  the  hope 
of  conveying  comfort  to  her  oppressed  relative,  had, 
with  her  own  hand,  fired  mortars  to  throw  bombs  into 
the  town,  and  viewed  with  cruel  gaiety  the  progress  of 
conflagration.  In  all  this  there  was  no  truth  ;  but  it 
served  to  fill  columns  of  journals,  and  to  furnish  pre- 
tences for  calling  her  a  fury  and  a  tigress,  whose 
hatred  of  France  was  inspired  by  her  captive  sister*. 

These  successes  were  of  small  importance,  com-  Dumoumz 

-.,-  I'l  -111  r^^  ij^'cs  to  rans. 

pared  ^^^tll  those  which  attended  the  arms  01  JJumou- 
ricz.  After  the  retreat  of  the  invaders,  he  repaired  to 
Paris,  to  concert  measures  and  obtain  reinforcements 
for  the  invasion  of  Flanders.  Although  his  permission  Oct.  11. 
extended  only  to  four  days,  his  enemies  asserted  that 
he  came  only  to  be  gratified  with  shews  of  triumph 
and  strains  of  adulation.  If  such  were  his  views,  of 
which  there  was  no  probability,  he  was  miserably  dis- 
appointed. Wherever  he  went,  he  was  compelled  to 
perceive  that  the  rigour  of  the  system  of  equality  did 
not  allow  much  distinction  between  him  and  the  hum- 
blest of  his  follo^vers.  No  political  party  courted  his 
aid  or  countenance  ;  his  late  colleagues,  Roland  and  His  treatmeut. 
Clavicre,  now  declining  in  popularity,  seemed  to  for- 
get old  grievances,  and  to  hail  him  with  unabated 
friendsliip :  through  their  means,  he  was  received  in 
a  gracious,  but  not  flattering,  manner  by  the  Conven- 
tion. The  low  and  malicious  Jacobins  already  began 
their  venomous  attacks,  and,  in  their  papers,  reproaclicd 
him  with  anti-rei)ublican  feelings,  and  censured  him 
for  permitting  the  unimpeded  escape  of  the  Prussian 
army.  While  he  remained  to  transact  his  important 
business,  he   was  obliged  to  visit  the   Jacobin  club, 

*  Lacreli'llc,  toiiios  x.  and  xiv.  Tliiovs,  tomes  iii.  and  iv.  Memoircs  d'un 
Iluininc  d'^.Ut,  tonic  ii.  p.  37,  ct  seqq.  Vicloiros,  Conquetcs,  &c.  dcs  Fiaui^ois, 
tome  i.  p.  17. 
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where  he  underwent  a  burlesque  exhortation  from 
Collet  d'Herbois;  and,  even  hi  a  private  society,  he 
was  exposed  to  the  insolent  intrusion  and  insulting 
interrogation  of  the  incendiary  Marat. 

In  pursuance  of  a  plan  arranged  under  the  au- 
spices of  Dumouriez,  the  military  measures  already 
mentioned  were  taken,  and  he  was  to  attack  Flanders, 
a  country  particularly  pointed  out  by  his  ambition  and 
his  policy,  and  in  which,  as  he  expressed  it,  the  army 
could  only  be  protected  by  gaining  battles.  By  his 
influence  with  Santerre,  he  obtained  an  order  for  dis- 
continuing the  absurd  project  of  forming  a  camp  of 
twenty  thousand  men  around  Paris,  and  for  transfer- 
ring all  the  troops,  artillery,  ammunition,  and  camp 
equipage,  into  the  Low  Countries.  The  new  forces 
which  he  thus  acquired,  and  which  made  his  army 
amount  to  nearly  one  hundred  thousand,  were  com- 
posed of  young  men,  low  in  stature  and  slim  of  form, 
but  lively,  cheerful,  alert,  active,  and  full  of  military 
ardour.  To  give  them  instruction  was  difficult ;  to 
subject  them  to  discipline,  impossible.  The  genius 
of  Dumouriez  was  alone  capable  of  managing  these 
tempestuous  elements  to  any  effectual  purpose ;  he 
availed  himself  of  their  ardour  ;  and,  without  affecting 
to  restrain  them  by  severe  rules,  or  to  govern  their 
motions  on  principles  recognized  in  the  art  of  war,  he 
raised  their  courage  to  such  a  pitch,  that,  animated  by 
their  favourite  songs,  the  Marseillois  and  the  Carmag- 
nole, difficulty  seemed  only  to  increase  their  determi- 
nation, and  danger  was  divested  of  all  its  terror. 

General  Clerfaye  had  separated  from  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick.  The  Duke  of  Saxe-Teschen  commanded 
the  troops  who  were  to  cover  the  Austrian  frontier. 
He  was  cold,  irresolute,  and  embarrassed,  damping 
the  ardour  of  his  men  by  doubts  and  precautions.  Ge- 
neral Beaulieu,  the  next  in  command,  was  in  all  re- 
spects a  much  better  officer ;  but  all  his  efforts  could 
not  conquer  the  coldness  of  the  Duke,  who  persisted 
in  fortifying  Jemappes,  to  protect  the  town  of  Mons. 
Anxious  to  make  an  impression  before  the  arrival  of 
Clerfaye,   Dumouriez  determined  to  assail  this  post. 
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During  several   days,   he   engaged  in  skirmishes,  in      ,^.^7- 
Avhich  he  made  nine  hundred  prisoners,  with  a  loss  of 


ahout  five  liundred.  Beaulieu,  alarmed  at  these  active  1792. 
operations,  proposed  to  assail  the  enemy  in  the  night,  ^^^i^*'  ^j^* 
which  would  have  deprived  tliem  of  the  great  advan-  mappes. 
tage  of  their  artillery ;  but  the  Duke  would  not  con- 
sent, and,  confiding  in  the  strength  of  his  position, 
awaited  the  attack.  His  army  amounted  to  about 
twenty-two  thousand  men,  with  one  hundred  pieces  of 
artillery.  The  French  had  an  equal  number  of  guns  ; 
but  they  were  not  advantageously  situated.  At  seven  g,!^ 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  cannonade  began  on  both 
sides ;  but  Dumouriez  soon  found  that  he  could  derive 
from  it  no  benefit,  except  that  of  convincing  his  soldiers 
that  they  must  place  their  reliance  on  the  bayonet. 
AYith  this  formidable  arm,  and  by  the  daring  impetu- 
osity of  the  young  soldiery,  the  defences  were  succes- 
sively carried.  15ournonville,  whom  they  called  the 
French  Ajax,  greatly  distinguished  himself;  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  called,  after  his  father, 
Egalite  junior,  shewed  much  bravery  and  judgment  in 
rallying  a  body  of  troops  wdiich  was  shaken  in  the  con- 
flict ;  and  Baptiste,  the  valet-de-chambre  of  Dumouriez, 
was  distinguished  by  his  valour  and  conduct.  This 
combat  gave  an  example,  which  w^as  generally  followed 
in  the  course  of  the  war,  and  to  which  the  French 
owed  much  of  their  success,  of  substituting  active  force 
and  impetuous  audacity  for  the  regular  system  of  an- 
cient tactics.  In  the  essay,  the  expenditure  of  human 
life  was  awful ;  the  Austrians  having  suffered  a  loss 
not  exceeding  a  thousand  men,  while  that  of  the  French 
amounted  to  four  or  five  times  the  number ;  but  on 
the  other  hand  is  to  be  considered  the  unperceived 
waste  of  lif(^  and  health  in  protracted£)perations,  beside 
tlie  loss  of  time  and  abatement  of  military  ardour  to 
which  they  inevitably  conduce.  In  this  battle,  Du- 
mouriez may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  tlie  mili- 
tary glory  of  the  French  during  their  revolutionary 
wars :  he  avowed  his  principle,  and  its  danger,  when 
he  said,  "  I  can  go  gr(>at  lengtlis  with  my  C'armag- 
"■  uoles"  (such  was  tlie  nick-name  given  to  the  young 
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levies) ;  "  but  I  do  not  husband  them,   and  I  shall 
"  want  a  great  many  recruits." 

The  conquest  of  Flanders  was  the  immediate  result 
of  the  battle  of  Jemappes.  Tournay,  Menin,  Courtray, 
and  Ypres,  on  the  one  side,  were  evacuated  by  the 
Austrians,  and  taken  by  Dumouriez  ;  while,  on  the 
other,  Antwerp,  Bruges,  Ghent  and  Malines,  received 
the  troops  headed  by  Labourdonnaye  ;  and  Dumouriez 
entered  Brussels  in  triumph. 

Clerfaye  had  brought  to  the  Austrian  army  a  re- 
inforcement of  about  fifteen  thousand  men  ;  but  no- 
thing could  restore  their  spirit,  which  was  additionally 
repressed  by  the  hostile  feeling  of  the  country.  The 
followers  of  Clerfaye  were  the  men  who  had  been  ac- 
tive in  suppressing  the  insurrection  in  Brabant :  the 
people  hated,  the  clergy  execrated  them  ;  and,  although 
they  would  rather  have  derived  their  deliverance  from 
other  hands,  the  priests  received  the  victors  at  Brussels 
with  the  ringing  of  church  bells,  and  chants  of  Te 
Deum. 

To  forward  the  progress  of  their  arms,  but  in  open 
defiance  of  the  laws  of  nations  and  in  contempt  of 
treaties,  the  French  executive  government  decreed  that 
their  General-in-chief,  commanding  in  Belgium,  should 
take  the  most  efficacious  measures,  and  use  all  the 
means  at  his  disposal,  to  assure  the  freedom  of  navi- 
gation and  carriage  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
rivers  Scheldt  and  Meuse.  This  undisguised  violation 
of  the  rights  and  compacts  of  neutral  nations  was  ren- 
dered additionally  galling  by  the  terms  of  the  decree, 
which  assigned,  as  its  causes,  that  the  impediments 
and  obstructions  hitherto  imposed  on  the  navigation  of 
those  rivers  were  contrary  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  those  natural  rights  which  all  Frenchmen  had 
sworn  to  maintain,  and  that  the  course  of  rivers  being 
the  common  and  inalienable  property  of  all  countries 
watered  by  them,  no  nation  could,  without  injustice, 
pretend  to  the  exclusive  occupation  of  the  stream  of  a 
river,  or  to  hinder  the  inhabitants  of  neighbouring  ter- 
ritories, higher  up  their  course,  from  the  enjoyment  of 
equal  advantages.     Such  a  claim  of  right  was  a  relic 
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of  feudal  servitude,  or,  at  best,  an  odious  monopoly,      lx^^v^^i 
which  could  only  be  maintained  by  force,  or  yielded 


to  by  weakness;  consequently,  such  concessions  were  1792. 
revocable  at  any  time,  and  in  despite  of  all  treaties ; 
for  nature  no  more  acknowledged  privileged  commu- 
nities tlian  privileged  individuals,  and  the  rights  of 
man  were  for  ever  imprescriptible.  The  glory  of  the 
French  re]iublic  commanded  that  wherever  the  pro- 
tection of  her  arms  extended,  liberty  should  be  esta- 
blished and  tyranny  overthrown.  This  decree  was 
adopted  by  the  Convention,  amidst  unanimous  ap- 
plauses*. Thus  did  France  arrogate  to  herself  an  au- 
thority, without  appeal,  either  to  sovereigns  or  people, 
of  reguhiting  the  territorial  rights  of  nations  by  her 
own  despotic  decrees,  founded  on  a  supposed  code  of 
tlie  rights  of  man,  and  on  the  glory  of  the  republic. 

Quitting  Brussels,  Dumouriez  encamped  at  Cor-  BattipofTiiie- 
tenbergue,  intending  to  form  manufactories  of  arms  at 
Meclilin.  The  Austrians  occupied  the  heights  of 
Cumptich,  where  he  attacked  them  with  success,  and, 
after  a  long  and  obstinate  conflict,  encamped  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  established  his  head  quarters  at 
Tirlemont,  from  whicli  place  the  battle  takes  its  name. 
After  four  days  he  encamped  at  Saint  Tron.     He  next  Liege  and 

•'  ,  .    1 .  other  to-nns 

came  up  with  the  imperialists,  who  made  a  very  fine  taken. 
retreat,  near  Liege,  and,  after  a  smart  partial  engage- 
ment near  Varoux,  entered  the  city  of  Liege.  Miranda 
liaving  taken  Antwerp,  and  Xamur  having  surrendered 
to  Valence,  the  conquest  of  the  Low  Countries,  except 
tlie  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  and  the  little  town  of  Ilcure, 
was  completed  in  a  month,  Dumouriez  was  now 
desirous  to  take  INIaestricht ;  but,  being  restrained  by 
tlie  ministers,  he  finished  the  campaign  by  the  capture 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  wlicre  he  established  his  winter 
quarter's. 

Li  the  Convention,  the  tidings  of  success  were  re-  Effect  of  these 
ccived   witli    a  joy  resembhng  nitoxication.      Young 
Egalite,  in  person,  announced  the  victory  of  Jemappes, 
and  produced  the  letters  of  his  chief,  in  which  his  con- 
duct was  justly  lauded.     Expressions  of  dissatisfaction 

*  Muniteiir,  22  Nov.  17<»2,  p.  l.>7. 
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had  before  been  heard  at  the  impropriety  of  advancing 
so  young  a  man  (  he  was  only  nineteen  years  of  age) 
to  the  rank  of  colonel ;  but  now  they  made  him  a 
general,  and  conferred  an  officer's  commission  on  Bap- 
tiste.  Here  ended  the  happiness  and  the  glory  of  Du- 
mouriez.  He  was,  from  motives  of  self  defence,  as 
well  as  ambition,  desirous  of  being  the  protector  of 
Belgium.  The  acrimony  of  party  and  the  probable 
course  of  events  forbad  him  to  hope  for  honour,  or 
even  safety,  in  his  own  country ;  but  Flanders  seemed 
to  open  a  scene  where,  in  the  height  of  military  glory, 
and  amid  the  blessings  of  the  people,  he  might  have 
enjoyed  an  honourable  superiority,  sufficient  to  reward 
his  exertions  and  gratify  his  ambition.  But  the  Con- 
vention viewed  his  achievements  only  as  the  means  of 
plunder  and  aggrandizement ;  they  decreed  the  Belgic 
provinces  to  be  French  departments ;  the  wealth  of  the 
clergy  and  the  people  was  destined  to  replenish  their 
coffers  or  satiate  their  adherents.  Two  of  their  most 
needy  and  least  scrupulous  dependents,  Danton  and 
Lacroix,  were  dispatched  as  commissioners,  and  they 
fulfilled  their  mission  according  to  expectation.  The 
churches,  for  the  protection  of  which,  only  five  years 
before,  the  people  had  flown  to  arms  against  their  legi- 
timate government,  were  utterly  despoiled ;  not  only 
were  their  plate  and  treasures  seized,  but  the  pictures 
and  ornaments  of  the  consecrated  buildings  were  torn 
down  and  sent  away  to  Paris.  Under  the  name  of  re- 
quisition, every  kind  of  property,  even  lace  and  other 
peculiar  manufactures  of  the  country,  was  appropriated, 
and  the  French  soldiers,  supplied  with  depreciated 
assignats,  forced  them  on  the  shop-keepers  at  par,  ex- 
torting not  only  goods,  but  ready  money,  in  exchange. 
Camus,  who  was  joint  commissioner  with  the  other  two, 
expressed  his  dissatisfaction  at  these  proceedings ;  they 
were  carried  to  such  an  extent  in  the  agricultural 
districts,  that  the  victors  themselves  began  to  apprehend 
a  w^ant  of  supplies.  Dumouriez,  cramped  by  these 
impediments  in  his  military  operations,  made  ineffec- 
tual remonstrances.  He  spoke  Avitli  contempt  of  the 
Convention,  and  threatened  them  with  the  vengeance 
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of  a  victorious  general ;  but  they  defied  him,  and  soon 
gave  him  to  understand  that  he  had  no  property  in  his 
conquests  or  in  his  troops. 

Clerfaye,  maintaining  a  resolute  and  judicious  de- 
fence, made  good  his  retreat  behind  the  lloer,  which 
the  French  did  not  attempt  to  pass,  and  there  awaited 
the  effect  of  preparations  which  were  making  by  the 
Emperor  for  reneA\dng  the  campaign  with  greater 
strength  and  vigour.  Dumouriez,  less  apprehensive 
of  enemies  at  Vienna  than  in  Paris,  again  repaired  to 
that  city  ;  but  he  spent  his  time,  without  effect,  in 
miserable  intrigues  and  indecisive  efforts  to  avert  the 
fate  of  the  King ;  and  returned  to  head  quarters,  fully 
convinced  that  he  was  no  longer  to  rely  on  the  respect, 
affection,  or  gratitude  of  his  countrymen*. 

Such  was  the  close  of  this  ever-memorable  cam- 
paign, which  affords  unlimited  scope  for  reflection,  and, 
with  its  concomitant  events,  forms  a  new  and  most  im- 
portant era  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  To  descant  on 
the  various  ways  in  which  they  affected  government 
and  social  life,  would  only  be  to  repeat  that  which 
must  have  occurred  to  the  mind  of  every  observer ;  but, 
leaving  aside  the  more  grave  and  weighty  reflections, 
it  may  be  fit  to  notice  some  particulars,  which,  although 
of  less  importance,  had  considerable  effect.  Not  only 
had  the  French  changed  the  old  system  of  making 
war,  but  they  had  invented,  or  at  least  very  much 
amplified,  the  means  of  describing  its  progress  and 
speaking  of  their  opponents ;  an  alteration  the  more 
remarkable,  as  it  was  never  departed  from  in  the  long 
series  of  martial  conflicts  which  ensued.  Boastful  ac- 
counts of  their  military  achievements  were  not  unusual, 
although  perhaps  they  had  never  been  carried  to  so 
great  an  excess ;  for  example,  Bournonville,  the  French 
Ajax,  described  in  bombastic  terms  a  victory  in  which 
fifteen  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  killed  or  wounded, 
while  the  French  sustained  no  loss,  except  that  a 
drummer  was  wounded   in   his  little  finger.     The  op- 
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•  Lacretellp,  tonic  x.  c.  11.  Thiers,  tome  iii.  c.  b.  Menioircs  d'un  Homme 
d'fetat,  tome  ii.  p.  1  to  99.  Memoires  du  General  Dumouriez,  tome  iv.  p.  45. 
Viotoires,  Conquetos,  &r.  tome  i.  G7— 81  to  9.i. 
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posed  troops  were  always  described,  in  Mirabeau's 
phrase,  as  "satellites  of  despotism;"  they  were  always 
made  to  "bite  the  dust,"  or  were  "  driven  from  the  field 
"  with  the  bayonet  in  their  loins."  The  frivolous  re- 
volutionary pedantry  which  changed  the  forms  of  des- 
cription and  salutation  in  society,  was  followed  up  by 
one  more  solemn,   but  equally  empty,  by  which  the 


modern  names  of  nations  were  exchanged  for  those 


of 
were  Batavians ; 


a  remote  antiquity  :  thus  the  Dutch 
the  Swiss,  Helvetians  ;  the  people  of  Flanders  and 
Brabant,  Belgians ;  the  Poles,  Sarmatians  ;  the  Ge- 
noese, Ligurians  ;  and  the  people  of  Savoy,  Allobroges. 
In  England,  a  party  existed,  few  members  of  which 
were  distinguished  for  birth,  wealth,  or  learning,  who 
seemed  anxious  to  precipitate  this  country  into  the 
courses,  and  to  desire  the  results,  which  had  been 
witnessed  in  France.  This  party  was  distributed  among 
the  societies  already  noticed ;  and,  although  their 
members  were  not  all  composed  of  the  same  inferior 
class  of  persons,  it  might  be  truly  said,  that  if  some  of 
the  few  men  of  station,  birth,  or  learning,  who  were 
numbered  among  them  did  not  distinctly  contemplate 
the  overthrow  of  government,  the  destruction  of  the 
church,  and  the  abolition  of  titles,  the  great  majority 
avowed  these  intentions  in  their  fullest  extent,  and 
lauded  with  their  loudest  acclamations  every  action 
and  speech  in  the  French  legislature,  commune,  and 
clubs,  which  could  forward  such  ends.  In  vain,  to  a 
few  of  the  nobility  and  well-educated  gentry,  did  the 
events  in  France  hold  out  their  impressive  lesson,  of 
men,  who,  having,  with  intentions  perhaps  pure  and 
honourable,  given  birth  and  force  to  the  revolution, 
had  been  despised  or  ruined  in  attempts  to  mitigate 
its  excesses ;  they  would  not  perceive  that  they  were 
intended  merely  to  be  tools  and  agents  in  the  hands  of 
their  desperate  associates,  to  be  used  or  displayed  while 
they  could  promote  their  cause  or  lend  a  sanction  to 
their  proceedings ;  but  that,  when  the  greater  objects 
were  attained,  or  rendered  certain,  they  would  be  re- 
jected or  sacrificed,  as  occasion  might  require,  or  in- 
terest  direct.     The   associations   in   London   had,  in 
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imitation  of  the  Jacobins,  established  correspondences     t  x^\^ir 

in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom ;   and  some  had  entered  I____l_ 

into  direct  communication  with,  and  sent  personal  mis-        urn. 
sionaries  to,  the  National  Convention.    As  their  efforts 
demanded  the  notice  of  government,  it  will  be  proper 
to  mention  their  formation,  and  some  of  their  proceed- 
ings. 

About  the  time  of  Dr.  Price's  decease,  and  for  some  Hcvoiution 
months  afterward,  an  active  communication  of  condo-  "*^'*^^" 
lence  and  an  ample  cifusion  of  political  sentiments  took 
place  between  the  Revolution  Society*  and  those  in 
France,  which  continued  with  increasing  force  of 
mutual  approbation,  even  after  the  republic  was  de- 
clared, and  the  King's  life  menaced.  In  the  course  of 
these  communications^,  the  French  societies  granted 
the  honours  of  affiliation  to  their  brothers  in  Londonij:, 
and  the  honours  so  conferred  were  gratefully  accepted 
and  acknowledged.  With  much  pomp  and  self-im- 
portance, these  societies,  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel, 
addressed,  congratulated,  and  eulogised  each  other ; 
denounced  tyrants,  deposed  kings,  and  fixed  the  future 
destinies  of  nations.  In  whatever  contempt  the  actual 
power  of  the  societies  in  England  might  be  held,  those 
in  France  did  really  represent  the  character,  the  wishes, 
and,  so  fiir  as  they  could  yet  be  disclosed,  the  designs 
of  the  active,  influential  body  of  the  people ;  and  it  was 
hoped  that  the  espousal  and  publication  of  their  acts, 
decrees,  and  sentiments,  would  produce  a  desire  to 
adopt  and  imitate  tliem||.  The  death  of  Dr.  Price  was 
said  to  open  anew  the  wounds  which  had  been  made 
by  that  of  INIirabeau,  and  in  many  epistles,  the  names 
of  the  two  were  cited  together  as  apostles  of  liberty, 
implacable  enemies  of  tyrants,  models  of  philanthropy, 

*  Sec  vol.  iv.  p.  543. 

t  All  these  extracts  are  taken  from  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  The  Correspon- 
dence uf  the  Uevohuion  Society  in  London,  with  the  National  Assembly  and 
with  various  societies  of  the  friends  of  liberty  in  France  and  England."  This 
book,  it  is  said  (Kivington's  Annual  Register,  1792,  part  ii.  p.  135),  was  pub- 
lished by  the  society  and  soon  suppressed  ;  if  such  were  the  fact,  fear  of  prosecu- 
tion or  exposure  may  less  have  been  the  motive,  than  shame  at  the  ignorance  of 
the  compiler.  In  many  parts,  the  idiom  and  the  grammar  of  the  i^inglish  and 
French  languages  are  equally  set  at  defiance. 

X  Aix,  Ith  May,  l/Wl,  p.  135,  and  many  others. 

II  ^th  .May,  1791,  p.  13U. 

p  2 
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Lx^^i      ^^^  benefactors  of  the  human  race*.     Nor  did  the 

!_  panegyrists   of  Dr.   Price   forget  to   quote  from   his 

1793.  writings,  that  "  kings  are  the  first  servants  of  the 
"  people ;  that  the  title  Majesty,  which  is  too  lavishly 
"  given  them,  was  never  meant  to  express  their  own 
"  majesty,  but  the  majesty  of  the  people  they  repre- 
"  sentf."  Two  deputies  from  the  society  at  Nantes 
were  received  in  London  in  an  honourable  and  flatter- 
ing manner:}:.  The  celebration  of  the  fourteenth  of 
July,  by  the  societies  in  England,  was  the  theme  of 
unbounded  gratulation  on  both  sides  ;  and  it  was  pre- 
dicted that  soon,  probably  in  the  following  year,  one 
federation  in  one  Champ  de  Mars  would  denote  the 
union  of  the  French  and  English  people]  |.  In  the  list 
of  the  societies  with  whom  they  held  correspondence, 
they  enumerated,  in  France,  besides  the  Commune  of 
Paris,  twenty-five ;  and,  in  England,  Cambridge,  Man- 
chester, Norwich,  and  Taunton§.  Their  name  occa- 
sioned an  observation  from  the  young  friends  of  liberty 
in  Paris,  that  "  by  itself  it  ought  to  be  the  terror  of 
tyrants,  by  recalhng  to  their  minds  the  happy  epoch  of 
the  English  revolution**.  On  this  subject,  the  society 
itself  observed,  "  Our  enemies  call  us  '  a  society  for 
"  '  revolutions;'  we  glory  in  the  title ;  so  long  as  a  des- 
"  potic  government  exists,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
"  deserve  itft-" 
Society  for  Toward  the  close  of  the  American  war,  an  associa- 

Consiitutioiiai  tiou  had  been  formed,  under  the  name  of  "  A  Society 

In  r/"iTTnQtir\'n  t%  ^~ 

for  Constitutional  Information:}: J."  Among  its  early 
members  were  individuals  of  the  highest  estimation  for 
rank  and  talent;  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lord 
Mahon,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Mr.  Sheridan  ;  there 
were  also  some  of  less  consideration,  although  of  the 
active,  enterprising,  and  persevering  temper,  which 
leads  men  to  great  attempts,  and  often  to  violent 
extremes;  among  these  may  be  enumerated  the  Rev. 
Mr.   Wyvill,    Major    Cartwright,    Mr.   John    Home 

*   Pp.  138,  14>,  149,  164,  165,  1G7,  168,  204,  213. 

t  P,  174,  175.  +  May,  1790,  p.  152. 

II  Lille,  25th  July,  1791,  and  see  p.  153,  et  passim. 

§  Report  of  an  Anniversary  Meeting,  Nov.  4.  1791,  p.  4. 

•*  P.  164.  tt   P-  203.  ++  In  1780. 
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Tooke,    and    Mr.    John    Frost*.      This    society    was     lxxvii. 

declared  to  be  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  . . 

tracts,  at  their  own  expense  and  under  their  direction ;  \7\Ki. 
but  it  could  never  be  dangerously  numerous,  as  a 
preliminary  donation  of  one  guinea  was  required  from 
each  member,  and  an  annual  subscription,  which  was 
not  to  exceed  five  guineas;  or  the  member  might 
compound,  by  one  disbursement  of  ten  times  that 
amount.  They  ushered  themselves  into  the  world  by 
a  declaration  of  the  rights  of  every  man  in  the  com- 
munity, infants,  insane  persons,  and  criminals  excepted, 
to  the  enjoyment  of  an  actual  share  in  appointing 
those  who  were  to  frame  the  laws,  and  to  be  the 
guardians  of  every  man's  life,  property,  and  peace. 
All  who  had  no  voice  nor  vote  in  the  electing  of  repre- 
sentatives were  declared  to  be  absolutely  enslaved; 
and  they  asserted  it  to  be  the  right  of  the  commonalty 
to  elect  a  new  House  of  Commons  once  in  every  year  j*. 
The  political  tenets  of  this  society  were  of  such  a 
nature,  that  many,  by  whom,  in  the  inconsiderate 
period  of  youth,  they  were  espoused,  felt  obliged,  as 
time,  experience,  or  circumstances  impelled,  to  repudi- 
ate them  ;  hence,  until  it  was  vivified  by  the  breath  of 
the  French  revolution,  the  existence  of  the  society  was 
little  known,  nor  would  it  then  have  made  much  im- 
pression, but  for  its  junction  and  afl^ihation  with  other 
bodies.  Its  most  distinguished  and  respectable  mem- 
bers ceased  to  attend,  and  their  places  were  supplied 
by  men  of  a  different  description ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
their  numbers  were  few,  and  their  revenues  ridiculously 
small :{:. 

Another  society  had  been  established,  called  "  the      .  1792. 
Friends  of  the  People."     The  leading  members  were  peopie!° 
high  and  honourable  men,  and,  whatever  anticipations 
might  be  formed,  or  jealousies  entertained,  there  was 
nothing  in  their  present  actual  proceedings  to  create 
alarm.     They  sought  reform  to  a  limited,  and,  if  not  to 

•  All  these  names  arc  found  in  papers  of  the  society,  dated  in  1780  and 
1782.  Letters  of  Lord  Carysfort  to  the  Huntingdon  Committee,  and  Address  to 
the  Peoj)le  from  the  Coventry  Society. 

t  Address  to  tlie  Public  from  the"  Society,  dated  April,  1780. 

{  Stephens's  Life  of  John  Hornc  Tooke,  vol.  i.  p.  43%  vol.  ii.  p.  14  L 
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a  wise,   not  to    an   unconstitutional   extent*.     Their 
views  were  directed  only  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  they  did  not  seek  their  end  by  any  irregular  or 
disreputable  means ;  they  did  not  affect  to  derive  power 
from  combination,  or  to  give  currency  to  their  opinions 
by  affiliation ;  nor  did  they  court,  or  pretend  to  any 
union  with,  the  demagogues  of  France ;  or,  as  a  body, 
connect  themselves  with  the  politics  of  that  country. 
In  an  authentic   declaration   of  their  principles  and 
opinions,  signed  by  Mr.  Whitbread,  as  their  chairman, 
they  announced  their  determination  to  persevere  in 
their  endeavours  in  favour  of  reform,  until  the  object 
should  be  obtained,  or  should  be  found  to  be  evidently 
unattainable  by  their  efforts,  or  by  any  of  those  means 
in  which  they  could  participate.     They  called  for  the 
support  of  the  country  in  its  own  cause,  and  solicited 
the  assistance  of  every  man  who  approved  of  their  de- 
sign ;  but  earnestly  exhorted  the  true  friends  of  reform 
to  discourage  and  resist  every  attempt   to  support  it 
by  any  other  means   than  those  which  the  laws  per- 
mit. 

Another  union,  called  the  London  Corresponding 
Society,  was,  in  every  respect,  the  antipodes  of  this. 
Its  aim,  as  its  title  denotes,  was  to  spread  opinions  by 
communication  with  affiliated  bodies  in  the  country, — 
its  members  were  an  association  of  those  most  violent 
and  least  estimable  of  other  societies,  with  the  least 
respectable  followers  of  literature,  and  the  most  noisy 
orators  of  the  debating  clubs.  If  a  few  individuals,  not 
falling  within  these  descriptions,  were  found  among 
them,  they  were  exceptions  from  the  general  mass,  but 
did  not  impart  to  it  a  characteristic  description.  Like 
the  other  societies,  they  founded  their  institution  on 
the  pretence  of  reforming  Parliament,  and  they  pro- 
posed to  unite  into  one  firm  and  permanent  body  ;  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  imparting  exact  informa- 
tion of  the  present  state  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  for 
obtaining  a  peaceful,  but  adequate  remedy  to  the  in- 
tolerable grievance  of  unequal  representation  ;  and 
for  corresponding  and  co-operating  with  other  socie- 

•  Bishop  Watson's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  431. 
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ties,  united  for  the  same  objects.     They  were  to  sepa-       chap. 
rate  into  divisions,  beginning  with   thirty   members,        ^ 
and  these  were  to  divide  again  when  they  amounted        i-ya. 
to  double  that  number.     Each  member  was  to  pay  to 
the  secretary  of  his  division  one  penny  per  week,  or 
one  shilling  and  a  penny  per  quarter.     The  sums  so       April  2. 
contributed  to  form  one  common  stock,   to  pay  for 
postage,  stationery,  and  printing.     They  represented 
as  scandalous  abuses  the  qualification  of  forty   shil- 
lings a  year  for  county  voters  ;  that  of  six  hundred 
pounds  a  year  for  a  county  member  ;    the  triennial 
and  the  septennial  acts.    The  supposed  representation 
of   the  people,  which  was  called  "  the  Commons  of 
"  England  in  Parliament  assembled,"  was  analyzed, 
and  a  list  made  of  the  boroughs  and  towns  which 
returned    members  having   but   a  small   number  of 
electors,  together  with  the  patrons  under  w^liose  influ- 
ence they  existed.      "  Could  they  obtain  an  honest 
"  Parliament,   an   annual   Parliament,   a   Parliament 
"  wherein  each  individual  should  have  his  representa- 
"  tive,  soon  would  they  see  liberty  restored,  the  press 
"  free,  the  laws  simplified,  judges  unbiassed,  juries  in- 
"  dependent,  needless  places  and  pensions  retrenched, 
"  immoderate  salaries  reduced,  the  public  better  served, 
"  taxes  diminished,  and  the  necessaries  of  life  more 
"  within  the  reach  of  the  poor;  youth  better  educated; 
"  prisons  less  crowded;  old  age  better  provided  for; 
"  and  sumptuous  feasts,  at  the  expense  of  the  starving 
"  poor,  less  frequent.     Contested  elections,  none,  or 
"  very  few,  and  soon  determined  ;  party  debates,  none, 
"  the  interests  of  the  people  being  one ;  long  speeches 
"  much  diminished  ;  honest  men  seeking  reason,  not 
"  oratory ;  no  placemen  in  the  senate,  corrupt  influence 
"  would  die  away,  and  with  it  all  tedious,  obstinate, 
"  ministerial  opposition  to  measures  calculated  for  the, 
"  public  good ;  detesting  chicanery,  oppression  and  in- 
"  justice  of  every  kind,  this  honest  Parliament,  finding 
"  that  the  laws  wanted  simplification  and  arrange- 
"  mcnt,  would  set  about  it,  however  destructive  their 
"  labours  might  prove   to  the   sordid  interest  of   an 
"  ambitious  judge,  a   prostituted   counsel,   a  packed 
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"  jury,  or  a  vile  herd  of  pettifoggers,  trading  justices, 
"  bailiffs,  or  runners.  The  people's  Parliament,  find- 
"  ing  that,  under  various  pretences,  grants  of  common 
"  land  had  been  obtained  by  sundry  persons,  no  ways 
"  to  the  benefit  of  the  community,  but  very  much  to 
"  the  distress  of  the  poor,  the  same  would  be  soon 
"  restored  to  the  public,  and  the  robbed  peasant  again 
"  enabled  annually  to  supply  his  distressed  family 
"  with  an  increased  quantity  of  bread,  out  of  the  profit 
"  arising  from  the  liberty  regained  of  grazing  a  cow, 
"  two  or  three  sheep,  or  a  brood  of  geese*." 

Had  this  visionary  rant,  which  was  published  as  an 
address  to  the  nation,  bounded  the  views  of  the  society ; 
had  their  efforts  been  limited  to  the  mere  enforce- 
ment of  the  topics  really  connected  with  the  reform  of 
Parliament,  argument,  a  reference  to  experience,  and 
occasionally  a  judicious  application  of  legal  interven- 
tion, might  have  been  sufficient  to  counteract  the  mis- 
chief; but,  constituted  as  they  were,  the  extension  of 
their  numbers,  formed,  in  a  great  part,  of  persons  in 
the  lower  ranks  of  society ;  the  increasing  venom  of 
their  publications ;  their  junction  with  the  Constitu- 
tional and  other  societies  ;  were  calculated  to  excite 
apprehension  and  demand  vigilance.  In  the  metro- 
polis, they  held  meetings  in  about  thirty  public  houses, 
situated  in  obscure  streets  and  lanes,  and  they  had  cor- 
respondence with  about  thirty  societies,  distributed 
over  various  parts  of  England  and  Scotland*]*. 

This  society  conformed  heartily  to  the  principles 
which  actuated  the  dominating  party  in  France  ;  and 
they  gave  way  to  the  instinct  of  servile  and  ridiculous 
imitation.  Their  words  of  form,  in  their  debates,  de- 
crees, and  manifestoes,  precisely  resembled  those  of 
their  prototypes ;  they  adopted  the  quaint  foppeiy  of 
denominating  each  other,  and  those  whom  they  ad- 
dressed, citizens ;  and  as  the  incommodious  inflexibility 
of  our  language  did  not  admit,  like  the  French,  of  an 


*  From  a  pamphlet,  published  by  the  society  and  distributed  gratis,  com- 
prising three  addresses,  and  entitled  generally,  the  London  Corresponding 
Society's  Address  and  Resolutions. 

t  The  list  is  in  Rivington's  Annual  Register,  1792,  p.  ii.  p.  152. 
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elegant  and  expressive  feminine  word,  tliey  clumsily       ^l^r' 
termed  a  female  adherent,  citizeness,  and  they   pub- 


lished an  address  on  the  duties  of  citizenship.  It  was  ]  793. 
believed  by  many,  and  not  without  strong  inducing 
circumstances,  that  the  feeble  funds  of  this  society 
were  aided  by  contributions  administered  by  unknown 
hands,  but  derived  from  France*.  Their  proceedings  goTCrmncnt 
were  undoubtedly  watched  by  government,  and  all 
their  transactions  speedily  and  accurately  reported. 
The  channels  through  which  information  flowed  are 
not  authentically  disclosed ;  but  the  treachery  of  some 
of  their  members  is  strongly  and  not  unreasonably 
suspected-]-.  Although,  in  their  formal  association,  the 
Constitutional  was  kept  apart  from  the  Corresponding 
Society,  yet  such  were  the  conformity  of  their  actions, 
and  their  avowed  union  on  some  points,  that  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  could  be  entertained  that  one  mind,  one 
genius,  one  interest,  governed  and  actuated  both.  The 
societies  in  the  metropolis  and  the  affiliated  branches 
in  the  country  professed  their  desire  to  see  the  example 
of  France  imitated  by  the  formation  of  a  National 
Convention,  by  the  destruction  of  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nities, and,  as  it  was  pretty  plainly  intimated,  by  the 
abolition  of  all  titles  and  personal  distinctions. 

Against  the  powers  at  war  with  France,  their  de-  ^'^Jill^j^.^/"  *'^° 
clamations  were  vehement  and  incessant;  but  when  Convention. 
the  repulse  of  the  invaders  gave  triumph  to  the  repub- 
lican cause,  the  Constitutional  Society,   in  the  ardour 
of  their  exultation,  framed  an  address  to  the  National 
Convention,  styling  them  "  Servants  of  a  sovereign  -^^^  9 
"  people,  and  benefactors  of  mankind ;"  congratulating 
them  that  their  revolution  had  arrived  at  the  point  of 
perfection  \vhich  warranted  a  title  which  could  alone 
accord  with  the  character  of  true  legislators  ;  the  glo- 
rious victory  of  the  10th  of  August  had  finally  pre- 

*  Memoirs  of  Lord  Liverpool,  p.  47. 

t  Sec  Williams's  Life  of  Sir  Tlioinas  Lawrence,  vol.  i.  p.  291.  I  also  re- 
member that  the  report  of  a  treacherous  communication  was  very  current,  and 
much  believed  in  ;  and  I  liave  heard  from  indubitable  authority  anecdotes  which 
clearly  convince  me  that  the  information  possessed  by  government  was  so  early 
and  so  exact,  that  an  active  and  trusted  member  of  the  society  must  have  dis- 
closed it. 
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pared  the  way  for  a  constitution,  which  they  would 
estahhsh  on  the  basis  of  reason  and  nature.  After 
many  compUiints  against  the  mass  of  dehision  accumu- 
lated on  mankind,  the  opposition  made  to  French  prin- 
ciples by  tyrants  and  slaves,  whose  instrument  was 
ignorance,  the  parent  and  child  of  submission,  the 
addressers  said,  that,  although  the  government  had 
still  the  power,  and  perhaps  the  inclination,  to  employ 
hirelings  to  contradict  them,  still  they  considered 
themselves  as  speaking  the  sentiments  of  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  English  nation.  This  mass  of  arrogant 
fustian  was  ordered  to  be  transmitted  to  the  National 
Convention,  and,  being  authenticated  by  the  signatures 
of  Lord  Semphill  and  Dr.  Towers,  was  delivered  at  their 
bar  by  Mr.  Joel  Barlow,  an  American,  and  Mr,  John 
Frost,  the  attorney,  whose  name  occurs  in  a  former 
chapter.  Such  were  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
these  societies  before  the  French  had  proceeded  to  the 
completion  of  their  atrocities,  when  the  insurrection  of 
the  10th  of  August,  and  the  massacres  of  September, 
were  their  chief  claims  to  admiration ;  but,  as  they 
advanced  in  their  career,  the  Constitutional  Society,  to 
express  a  full  sympathy  in  all  the  sentiments  and  pro- 
ceedings of  their  Gallic  friends  and  models,  voted 
that  citizen  St.  Andre  and  Citizen  Barrere,  each  being 
one  of  the  most  judicious  and  enlightened  friends  of 
human  liberty,  should  be  honorary  members  of  their 
body ;  and  the  Sheffield  Branch  Society  voted  that 
the  speeches  of  these  two  regicides,  on  the  sentence 
against  the  King,  should  be  inserted  in  their  books, 
and  their  resolution  published  in  the  newspapers. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  respectable  portion 
of  those  who  wished  for  a  reform  of  Parliament 
adopted  the  visionary  views,  or  sanctioned  the  extreme 
proceedings,  of  these  societies.  An  early  declaration  of 
their  dissent  was  transmitted  to  the  Constitutional 
Society  from  the  Friends  of  the  People,  by  Lord  John 
Russel,  in  an  answer  to  Major  Cartwright,  who,  as 
chairman,  had  communicated  their  address  to  the 
people.  "  We  profess  not,"  his  lordship  said,  "  to 
"  entertain  a  wish  that  the  great  plan  of  public  benefit 
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"  which  Mr.  Paine  has  so  powerfully  recommended  r  vxVii 
"  will  be  speedily  carried  into  effect;  nor  to  amuse  __1_1_^_1_ 
"  our  fellow-citizens  with  the  magnificent  promise  of  1792. 
"  obtaining  for  them  '  the  rights  of  the  people  in  the 
"  '  full  extent,' — the  indefinite  language  of  delusion, 
"  which,  by  opening  unbounded  projects  of  political 
"  adventure,  tends  to  destroy  that  public  opinion  which 
"  is  the  support  of  all  free  governments,  and  to  excite 
"  a  spirit  of  innovation  of  which  no  wisdom  can  foresee 
"  the  effects,  and  no  skill  direct  the  course.  We  view 
"  man,  as  he  is,  the  creature  of  habit,  as  well  as  of 
"  reason.  We  think  it  therefore  our  bounden  duty  to 
"  propose  no  extreme  changes,  which,  however  specious 
"  in  theory,  can  never  be  accomplished  without  vio- 
"  lence  to  the  settled  opinions  of  mankind,  nor  at- 
"  tempted  without  endangering  some  of  the  most  esti- 
"  mable  advantages  which  we  confessedly  enjoy.  As- 
"  sociations  formed  in  the  face  of  power,  in  opposition 
"  to  the  interests  of  our  present  legislators,  evince  that 
"  individual  security  and  personal  indei)endence  are 
"  already  established  by  our  laws."  He  then  ex- 
plained the  views  of  the  body  of  which  he  was  the 
chairman,  which  he  said  were  those  of  men  detesting 
anarchy,  yet  sincere  friends  of  the  people ;  and  he 
concluded,  in  the  name  of  the  society,  with  declining 
all  future  intercourse  with  an  association,  whose  views 
and  objects,  as  far  as  could  be  collected  from  their 
various  resolutions  and  proceedings,  appeared  to  be 
irreconcileable  with  those  real  interests  on  which  they 
professed  to  inform  and  enlighten  the  people.  How- 
ever any  party  might  differ  from  the  Friends  of  the 
People  in  their  views  of  the  reforms  to  be  desired, 
no  one  could  be  justly  alarmed  or  displeased  at 
opinions  expressed  in  terms  so  manly  and  dignified  ; 
but  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  perpetual  acti- 
vity, the  coarse  excitements,  and  the  clamorous  appeals 
to  all  the  bad  passions  of  the  lower  classes,  might  pro- 
duce the  evils  which  the  noble  writer  deprecated,  might 
unsettle  by  violence  the  established  opinions  of  man- 
kind, and  endanger  the  inestimable  advantages  which 
were  enjoyed  by  British  subjects*. 

*  The  papers  from  wliich  llitsc  fads  uro  derived  arc  published  in  llie  firsL 
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That  sentiments  so  unexceptionable  should  be  en- 
tertained by  all,  even  of  those  whom  rank  and  honour 
ought  to  have  restrained,  was  not  to  be  expected :  the 
vehemence  of  contest  or  the  desire  of  renown,  if  for 
peculiarity  alone,  will  ever  impel  some  to  adopt  an 
extreme,  and  even  questionable,  course.  An  instance 
was  afforded  by  Hugh  Lord  Semphill,  who,  although 
a  Scotch  peer,  and  a  lieutenant  in  the  third  regiment 
of  foot-guards,  made  himself  so  prominent  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Constitutional  Society,  particularly  in 
the  address  to  the  National  Convention,  that  he  was 
dismissed  from  the  service,  with  leave  to  receive  from 
his  successor  the  regulated  price  of  his  commission. 
His  lordship  endeavoured,  by  publishing  a  statement 
of  his  case,  to  interest  the  public  in  his  behalf,  but  had 
not  the  good  fortune  to  gain  consideration,  either  as 
an  apostle  of  liberty,  or  a  martyr  of  despotism*. 

These  societies  and  their  individual  members  were 
anxious  to  derive  support  from  the  press,  the  freedom 
of  which  they  denied,  whilst  they  pushed  it  to  its 
utmost  excess.  Their  correspondences  and  proclama- 
tions were  distributed  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  and  often 
gratuitously,  to  an  extent  which  afforded  additional 
reasons  for  believing  that  they  were  aided  by  a  clan- 
destine supply.  The  pamphlet,  by  Colonel  Titus, 
called  "Killing  no  Murder,"  which,  it  has  been  said, 
embittered  the  last  days  of  the  Protector  Cromwell, 
was  reprinted,  with  a  dedication  to  Gustavus,  the  late 
King  of  Sweden,  Leopold,  late  Emperor  of  Germany, 
and  the  Empress  of  Russia,  in  which,  after  reminding 
the  sovereign  who  survived,  of  the  recent  death  of 
the  other  two,  and  exhorting  her  to  consume  the 
few  remaining  moments  of  her  life,  rather  in  executing 
plans  which  would  expiate  her  past  crimes,  than  in 
conspiracies  against  the  freedom  of  nations,  which 
must  bring  her  grey  hairs  with  infamy  to  the  grave, 
the"  editor  adds,  "  Those,"  said  Brutus,  "  whom  the 
"  laws  cannot  reach,  the  dagger  should." 


and  second  Reports  of  the  Committee  of  Secrecy   of  the  House  of  Lords  and 
Commons  in  1794. 

*  Short  Address  to  the  Public  ;  by  Hugh,  Lord  Semphill,  1793. 
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For  those  whom  such  coarse  incentives  might  fail     lx^^^'i 
to  actuate,  light  reading  was  prepared  ;  tours,  excur- 


sions, trips,  novels,  and  romances  were  used  as  means  1792. 
of  spreading  the  favoured  opinions.  Female  writers  ^^^'^^^^  p«bhca- 
employed  themselves  in  this  brancli  of  the  enterprize  ; 
and  one  in  particular  stopped  beyond  the  usual  pre- 
cincts of  her  sex,  by  publishing  a  thick  octavo  volume  Rights  of 
in  vindication  of  the  "  Rights  of  Woman."  Her  argu-  ^°""^" 
ments,  however  confidently  urged,  were  not  calculated 
materially  to  affect  the  state  of  female  sociey  in  England; 
whatever  charm  of  impassioned  eloquence  she  might 
have  endeavoured  to  throw  into  her  work,  our  ladies 
were  not  likely  to  be  influenced  by  doctrines  which,  as 
the  authoress  herself  states,  enabled  her  to  "converse  as 
"  a  man  with  medical  men  on  anatomical  subjects,  and 
"  to  compare  the  proportions  of  the  human  body  with 
"  artists*."  It  is  true  that  the  lady  pays  a  compli- 
ment to  the  modesty  of  the  gentlemen  with  whom  she 
pursued  the  inquiries ;  but  few  were  disposed  to  re- 
turn it  by  any  eulogy  on  lier  own.  Nor  would  many 
of  her  sex  probably  acquiesce  in  the  apology  for  their 
errors,  or  the  deprecation  of  censure  with  which  she 
concludes: — "  If  women  have  not  any  inherent  rights 
"  to  claim ;  by  the  same  rule,  their  duties  vanish,  for 
"  rights  and  duties  are  inseparable.  Be  just  then,  O 
"  ye  men  of  understanding!  and  mark  not  more  se- 
"  verely  what  women  do  amiss,  than  the  vicious  tricks 
"  of  the  horse  or  the  ass,  for  whom  ye  provide  proven- 
"  der,  and  allow  her  the  privileges  of  ignorance,  to 
"  whom  ye  deny  the  rights  of  reason,  or  ye  will  be 
"  worse  than  the  Egyptian  task-masters,  expecting 
"  virtue  where  nature  has  not  given  understanding j-." 

By  such  means  it  might  be  hoped  to  unhinge  so-  Bariow-s 
ciety,  by  depraving  the  understandinjj^s  of  an  interest-  '"^'l^";'"  '"/^'^ 
mg  and  influential  portion ;  but  the  publications  chiefly  orders. 
relied   on,   were   those  which   manfully  and  directly 
assailed  tlie  principles  of  order  and  the  foundations  of 
government.     Mr.  Barlow,  the  joint  emissary  with  IMr. 
Frost,  had  greatly  recommended  himself  by  a  publica- 

*    Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Woman,  ji. '278.  f   r.4r)l. 
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Lxxvii       ^^°^'  ^^^^^^^  "  Advice  to  the  Privileged  Orders  in  the 
__1^___  several  States  of  Europe,  resulting  from  the  necessity 
1792.         and  propriety  of  general  Revolution  in  the  principle 
of  Government,"   a   title  which   fully  explained   the 
nature  of  the  volume,  and  which  the  work  itself  amply 
justified ;    but  the   oracular   publication  was  Paine's 
fi/fn,  p°ait  2.    nights  of  Man,  part  the  second.     The  first  pamphlet 
had  been  hailed  with  unrestrained  applause    by  the 
V  2k        Constitutional  Society ;  the  second  was  still  more  ve- 
hemently extolled ;  the  country  societies  declared  that 
f  they  had  "  read  both  with  attention,   and  circulated 

1792         them  with  avidity;"  and  to  the  second  part  they  at- 
May  4.  tributed  the  reduction  of  taxes  in  the  late  session  of 

Parliament. 
May  18  When,  in  compliance,  as  he  said,  with  the  earnest 

Cheap  editions     ,      .  ,     f  ,  ^  n    ^    . .  r 

published.  uosire  oxprcssed  m  a  great  number  01  letters  irom 
various  parts  of  the  country,  Mr.  Paine  declared  his 
determination  to  publish  them  in  a  cheaper  form, 
thanks  were  unbounded.  In  announcing  this  intelli- 
gence to  the  Constitutional  Society,  he  intimated  the 
intention  of  ministers  to  institute  a  prosecution  against 
him  as  his  reason.  The  proclamation  against  seditious 
writings  appearing  almost  immediately  afterward,  he 
addressed,  in  the  shape  of  a  pamphlet,  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Paine's  Letter  Duudas,  repelling  the  epithets  "  wicked  and  seditious," 
to  Mr.Dundas.  ^g  applied  to  his  woi'ks.  There  were  not,  he  said,  to  be 
found,  in  the  writings  of  any  author,  ancient  or 
modern,  on  the  subject  of  government,  a  spirit  of 
greater  benignity,  and  a  stronger  inculcation  of  moral 
principles,  than  in  his  ;  and  in  his  last  moments  he 
should  with  happiness  remember,  that  he  had  written 
the  Pights  of  Man ;  and  he  renewed  his  attacks  on 
hereditary  succession,  and  on  the  supposed  authority  of 
kings.  His  principal  argument  against  the  system  of 
England  was  drawn  from  the  expensiveness  of  our 
establishment,  compared  with  the  cheapness  of  the 
American  government,  and  it  was  illustrated  by  a 
glowing  picture  of  the  weak  and  impoverished  con- 
dition in  which  the  United  States  were  left  at  the 
termination  of  the  war ;  their  recovery  from  embar- 
rassment, and  subsequent  advance  in  prosperity,  com- 
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merce,   and   wealth.     Such   a   comparison   was   well      T^^vfj 
calculated  to  produce  its  effect  on  the  minds  for  which  _____!_ 
it  was  intended  ;  minds  which  would  not  perceive  the        1792. 
difference  between  an  infant  or  adolescent  society,  and 
one  of  established  maturity ;  the  growth  and  expan- 
sion of  the  one  afford  matter  of  observation,  and  often 
of  surprise  ;  wliile,  in  those  who  contemplate  the  other, 
no  such  emotions  are  excited,  unless  they  take  the 
pains  to  consider  the  well-sustained  vigour  and  energy 
of  the  perfected  body,  in  which  adv^ance  in  growth  is 
not  expected,  and  wisdom  can  only  be  exercised  in 
averting  the  inroads  of  disease  and  retarding  the  pro- 
cess of  decay. 

A  criminal  information  against  the  author  of  the  Crimiuai 
Rights  of  Man  was  filed* ;  the  Constitutional  Society  Sea.'"''''''" 
voted  a  subscription  to  defray  his  expenses  ;  the  issue, 
in  due  course,  came  on  to  be  tried  at  Guildhall,  before 
Lord  Kenyon  and  a  special  jury.  The  cause  of  the  December  is 
defendant  was  sustained  by  five  counsel,  of  whom  the  "^ " 
principal,  Mr.  Erskinc  and  Mr.  Piggott,  showt^d  an 
honourable  elevation  of  mind,  which  stamped  a  lofty 
character  on  the  English  bar  :  they  held  the  offices  of 
Attorney  and  Solicitor  General  to  the  Prince  of  Wales ; 
and,  although  premonished  that  their  voluntarily  un- 
dertaking this  defence  would  be  followed  by  tlicir 
dismissal,  they  pursued  the  path  which  they  conceived 
to  be  that  of  professional  duty,  and  met  the  conse- 
quence unconcerned.  The  task  of  the  Attorney- 
general,  in  itself  not  difficult,  was  lightened  by  an 
indiscreet  letter  of  vulgar  vituperation,  addressed  to 
him  by  tlie  defendant,  in  which  he  spoke  with  clumsy 
raillery  of  his  own  safety  in  a  foreign  land,  despised  a 
verdict  which  might  as  well  be  obtained  against  the 
man  in  the  moon  as  against  him.  A  verdict,  he 
affirmed,  could  not  be  obtained,  except  through  a 
})acked  jury  ;  he  spoke  of  the  King  and  Royal  Family 
as  Mr.  Guelph  and  liis  profligate  sons ;  and  undis- 
guisedly  menaced  the  Attorney-general  witli  personal 
consequences,   if  he   persevered   in   tlie   prosecution. 

*   Eiuster  Term,  179'2. 
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This  letter  greatly  embarrassed  Mr.  Erskine  in  his 
defence;  he  endeavoured  to  avert  from  it  the  attention 
of  the  jury,  and  confine  them  entirely  to  the  matter 
alleged  on  the  record  and  shown  in  the  pamphlet. 
Technically  it  might  be  right  to  enforce  this  argument  ; 
but  the  practical  adoption  of  it  was  not  legally  to  be 
required ;  for,  in  such  a  case,  every  act  tending  to  show 
the  mind  of  the  party  accused  i^  to  be  received  in 
evidence ;  nor,  when  once  the  letter  had  been  read, 
was  it  possible  to  reject  it  from  recollection.  The 
learned  and  able  advocate  performed  all  that  could  be 
achieved  for  his  client :  with  his  usual  ability,  he  vin- 
dicated the  freedom  of  opinion  and  the  propositions 
advanced  by  Mr.  Paine,  citing  the  authority  of  the 
most  approved  writers  on  British  politics,  and  many 
eminent  party  leaders  and  learned  judges  ;  among 
them  were  Locke,  Milton,  Harrington  (author  of 
Oceana),  Hume,  Sir  George  Savile,  Dr.  Paley,  Black- 
stone,  and  Lord  Loughborough.  He  also  dwelt  copi- 
ously on  the  early  publications  of  Mr.  Burke,  and  the 
opinion  subscribed  to  by  Mr.  Pitt,  concluding  with  the 
answer  which  Lucian  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  an 
unbeliever,  when  the  king  of  the  gods  threatened  to 
strike  him  with  his  bolt.  "  Now,  Jupiter,  I  know  you 
"  are  wrong ;  you  must  be  so  when  you  appeal  to  your 
"  thunder."  But  the  eloquence,  learning,  and  wit  of 
the  advocate  were  employed  in  vain  ;  like  the  giants  in 
the  mythology,  he  was  kept  down  by  the  force  of  an 
irresistible  pressure :  the  gross  libels  on  the  record  and 
the  indiscreet  and  insolent  letter  to  the  Attorney- 
general,  lay  like  mountains  on  the  breast  of  his  de- 
fender. The  reply  of  the  Attorney-general  and  the 
summing  up  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  were  rendered 
unnecessary,  the  jury  declaring,  v/ithout  a  moment's 
hesitation,  that  they  were  satisfied,  and  pronouncing  a 
verdict  of  guilty*. 

This  verdict  was  greatly  resented  by  the  societies, 
who  voted  that  it  was  iTot  warranted  by  the  law  or 
constitution,  and  they  complained  that  "  vile  associa- 

*  Trial  of  Thomas   Paine,  from  the  notes  of  the  short-hand  writer,  1793 ; 
also  Howell's  State  Trials,  vol.  xxii.  col.  357. 
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"  tions  had  worked  the  public  mind  into  siicli  a  fervour     ^J'^-'^^'. 
"  that  a  jury  woukl,  by  the  intimation  of  a  judge,  find 


"  anything  a  libel*."  Mr.  Paine,  who  of  course  did  i/irj. 
not  present  himself  to  receive  the  judgment  of  the 
court,  was  outlawed,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
his  book  was  burnt  by  the  people,  in  company  with 
his  effigy  f. 

A  new  society  was  established,  under  the  title  of 
"  Friends  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Press,"  many  members        22ii(i 
of  which  were  of  a  highly  respectable  description.    Mr.  Frionds  of  the 
Erskine,  at  their  first  meeting,  delivered  an  address,  the^Pr"'ss."^ 
which,  to  prevent  misrepresentation,  he  had  reduced 
to  writing.     It  was  printed  by  order  of  the  society, 
but   no   other  display   seems   to  have   marked   their 
existence;}:. 

The  "  vile  association,"  alluded  to  by  the  C*onsti-  November  20. 
tutional  Society,  was  an  assemblage,  at  first,  of  a  few  fgalnsfie" 
persons,  anxious  to  counteract  what  they  considered  publicans  and 
unwarranted  attempts  against  the  constitution.     They    ^'''''"^^^• 
origuiated  an  association  for  preserving  liberty  and 
property  against   republicans  and  levellers,  and  soon 
found  their  number  augmented  by  many  individuals  of 
rank  and  wealth.     For  the  diffusion  of  their  opinions 
they  took  the  same  means  with  their  antagonists ;  they 
created  societies  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
published  tracts,  written  in  a  familiar  style,  at  a  very 
cheap  rate,  with  large  allowances  for  gratuitous  dis- 
tribution.    The  adverse  society  saw  with  undisguised 
rancour  this  employment  of  their  own  tactics  against 
themselves ;  with  characteristic  illiberality,  they  im- 
puted motives  and  stigmatized  individuals.  Mr.  Reeves, 
a  barrister  of  unblemished  character,  who  presided  at 
the  meetings  of  the  associations,  was  held  up  to  ex- 
ecration, and  the  whole  society  was  described  as  an 
assembly  of  public  plunderers,  spies,  and  informers  §. 

•  Second  Report  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Appendix,  p.  31. 

t  I-ife  of  Tlioinas  Paine,  written  by  George  Clialniers,  Esq.  under  the  name 
of  Francis  Oldys,  tenth  edition,  p.  171. 

X  Their  first  proceedings  and  Mr.  Erskine's  speech  were  published  in  a  pam- 
phlet, 1792. 

§  Not  to  mention  the  daily  scurrilous  attacks  of  the  clubs  and  of  the  pam- 
phleteers and  news'  writers  devoted  to  them,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  a  detailed 

VOL.    v.  Q 
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Happily  for  the  association,  their  lists  did  not  contain 
the  name  of  one  individual  against  whose  life  or  con- 
duct any  just  accusation  could  be  advanced  ;  their 
publications  were  temperate,  and  calculated  to  inform 
the  common,  without  disgusting  the  more  refined, 
reader,  and  their  circulation  and  reception  were  flatter- 
ing proofs  that  they  were  both  agreeable  and  useful*. 
Whether  impelled  by  the  exertions  of  the  societies 
and  their  emissaries,  or  influenced  only  by  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  the  people,  in  various  places,  engaged  in 
riots  and  tumults  with  more  combination  and  perti- 
nacity than  had  been  usual,  and  the  aid  of  the  military 
was,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  required,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  peace.  An  instance  occurred  in 
Mount-street,  Grosvenor-square,  where,  in  consequence 
of  the  injudicious  arrest  of  some  persons  who  had  been 
celebrating,  with  rather  extraordinary  merriment,  the 
anniversary  of  the  King's  birth-day,  a  prodigious  con- 
course was  collected  before  the  house,  and  during  the 
whole  night  kept  the  neighbourhood  in  alarm  ;  com- 

the  watch-house  and  other 


mencing  the  destruction  of 
braving 


buildings, 


the  magistrates  and  all  civil  autho- 


rity ;  nor  were  they  finally  dispersed  until  the  aid  of 
the  military,  both  horse  and  foot,  had  been  procured. 
In  Edinburgh,  a  riot  of  more  serious  aspect,  and  with- 
out the  plea  of  any  immediate  grievance,  was  raised  ; 
the  house  of  Mr.  Dundas  was  attacked,  the  windows, 
ornaments,  and  furniture  destroyed,  and  Melville  Castle, 
his  country  seat,  was  menaced.  The  military  could  not 
disperse  the  rioters  until  some  of  them  were  killed  and 
wounded.  A  rising  at  Dundee  was  conducted  with 
equal  violence,  and  had  more  of  a  political  character, 
although   no   fatal   consequences   ensued.      About   a 


and  furious  invective  issued  by  Dr  Towers,  a  dissenting  clergjman,  and  well 
known  as  a  literary  character.  He  inveighed  with  great  severity  against  the 
declaration  issued  by  the  society ;  nor  did  the  reverend  critic  forget  to  mention 
that  ''  John  Reeves,  Esq.  was  Chief  Justine  of  Newfoundland,  Steward  of  the 
"  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Commissioner  of  Bankruptcies,  Law  Clerk  in  Lord 
"  Hawkesbury's  office,  and  Treasurer  of  the  Westminster  Police." — Tracts  on 
Political  and  other  Subjects,  by  Joseph  Towers,  LL.D.  vol  iii.  pp.  '253,  265,  267, 
277, 

*  A  collection  of  their  tracts  was  made,  and  published  by  several  eminent 
booksellers. 
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thousand  persons  assembled,  and,  after  burning  in  effigy     T^\nr 
two  gentlemen,  who  were  obnoxious  to  them,  proceeded 


to  their  houses,  broke  the  windows,  pulled  down  the        1792. 
rails  of  their  gardens,  and  demolished  some  of   their 
furniture.    They  then  demanded  the  keys  of  the  belfry 
from  the  magistrates,  and  set  all  the  bells  a  ringing, 
having  in  the  mean  time  planted  the  tree  of  liberty  in 
the  market-place.     A  conspiracy  was  formed  in  the 
King's  Bench  prison  to  blow  up  the  walls  with  gun-  King's  Bench 
powder,  and  the  parties,  five  in  number,  were  con-  Prison. 
victed.     At  the  same  period,  a  prosecution  was  com-        ^ou, 
menccd  against  two  prisoners  for  debt,  in  the  Fleet  Fleet  Prison. 
prison,  who  had  published  a  hand-bill,  declaring  that 
the  house  was  to  be  let,  and  peaceable  possession  given 
on  the  1st  of  January,  being  the  commencement  of  the 
first  year  of  British  liberty.  "  The  republic  of  France," 
it  said,  "  having  rooted  out  tyranny,  bastiles  are  no 
"  longer  necessary  in  Europe." 

In  London,  the  debating  societies  were  amply  used  Debating 
as  the  means  of  promoting  the  aims  of  the  disaffected.  ^°'""^'^"^'*- 
These  institutions   were,  in  many  respects,  of  indis- 
putable utility,  especially  when  their  disquisitions  were 
limited  to  moral,  historical,  and  literary  subjects ;  but 
it  could  not  be  expected,  when  the  public  mind  was 
intent  on  matters  of  the  highest  importance  and  ge- 
neral interest,  that  men,  assembled  to  reason  and  dis- 
cuss, should  avoid  all  reference  to  them,  or,  in  time, 
omit  to  make  them  a  principal  object  of  inquiry.     A 
person,  named  John  Thclwall,  had  for  some  years  made 
himself  conspicuous  in  these  debates;  he  was  also  an 
active  and  distinguished  member  of  the  Corresponding- 
Society,  and  an  acting  member  of  one  of  these  debat- 
ing clubs,  which  held  its  meetings  at  the  King's  Arms  ^^^  ^^  j,^^ 
tavern,  in  Cornhill,  to  which  it  had  removed  from  the  King's  Anns 
Coach-maker's  Hnll.  This  club  professed  to  be  opened  0^X11" 
for  free  debate ;  but,  under  the  influence  of  recent 
events  and  opinions,  the  freedom  was  reduced  to  that 
of  saying  whatever  the  speaker  chose,  on  one  side ;  if 
he  uttered  opinions  adverse  to  those  of  the  leaders  of 
the  day,  he  was,  according  to  their  system  of  liberality, 
interrupted  by  scoff's  and  silenced  by  clamour.     Re- 
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turning  to  town  from  a  country  circuit,  in  which  he 
had  caused  pohtical  questions  relating  to  the  state  of 
Europe  to  be  pubhcly  debated,  Mr.  Thelwall  found, 
as  he  expressed  it,  "  the  pubhc  all  awake.  The  fate 
"  of  the  great  criminal  of  France  was  in  agitation, 
"  and,  togetlier  with  the  barbarous  manifesto  of  the 
"  Duke  of  Brunswick,  furnished  eternal  topics  of  con- 
"  versation  and  debate ;  and  the  discussions  of  the  so- 
"  ciety  partook  of  all  the  animation  to  be  expected 
"  from  the  state  of  politics."  While  such  was  the 
public  feeling,  the  society  proposed  to  discuss  "  whe- 
"  ther  the  neutrality  of  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe 
"  was  to  be  attributed  to  their  approbation  of  the 
"  French  revolution,  or  their  dread  of  introducing 
"  similar  consequences  among  themselves."  On  this 
occasion,  an  individual  undertook  to  interrupt  the  pro- 
ceeding by  such  gross  and  continued  abuse,  that,  after 
a  long  and  noisy  struggle,  the  debate  was  adjourned*. 
Before  the  day  of  adjournment  came.  Sir  James  Saun- 
derson,  the  Lord  Mayor,  had  convinced  the  tavern- 
keeper  that  it  would  be  against  his  interest  to  permit 
the  future  meetings  of  the  society  ;  and  a  public  an- 
nouncement to  that  effect  was  made.  About  four 
hundred  persons,  nevertheless,  assembled ;  but  the 
Lord  Mayor  had  previously  secured  the  entrance  by  a 
strong  body  of  constables ;  the  intended  audience  made 
some  noise  ;  but,  at  the  appearance  of  the  chief  magis- 
trate, with  the  city  officers,  yielded  to  his  admonition 
and  departed.  The  disappointed  orator  inveighed 
against  the  illegal  and  oppressive  combination  to  anni- 
hilate the  grand  palladium  of  the  British  constitution, 
the  liberty  of  speech,  both  in  a  letter  to  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  in  a  placard  in  which  he  offered  twenty 
guineas  (the  price  of  eight  hundred  and  forty  admis- 
sions) for  the  use,  for  one  night,  of  a  room  capable  of 
containing  from  two  to  five  hundred  persons.  The 
room  was  not  obtained,  the  letter  received  no  answer ; 
but  the  Court  of  Common  Council  unanimously  voted 
their  thanks  to  the  Lord  Mayor  for  suppressing  the 


•  Mr.  Thelwall  asserts,  and,  from  information  which  I  had  at  the  time, 
lieve  correctly,  that  ihis  tumult  was  planned  and  premeditated. 


I  be- 


i 
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seditious  debating  society    and  passed  resolutions  de-     L^^vfi 
daring  their  steady  determination  to  support  the  sa- 


cred constitution*.  1792. 

Considering  all  these  societies  separately,  the  in-  Conductor 
significance  of  their  members,  the  presumption  and  sovemmen. 
folly  of  their  resolutions,  and  their  want  of  means, 
money  least  of  all  excepted,  to  produce  effective  agi- 
tation, it  might  be  supposed  that  government  could 
with  safety,  and  in  propriety  ought,  to  have  viewed 
their  proceedings  with  indifference,  if  not  with  con- 
tempt, and,  content  with  acquiring  an  exact  know- 
ledge of  their  views  and  arrangements,  awaited  the 
moment  when  decisive  declarations,  followed  by  cor- 
responding actions,  should  have  placed  the  parties 
witliin  the  direct  aim  and  reach  of  the  law ;  but  when 
the  activity  of  the  societies,  their  extended  associations, 
the  effect  already  produced  by  their  principles,  and 
the  certainty  that,  if  their  cause  could  acquire  a  cer- 
tain stability,  it  would  not  languish  for  want  of  the 
aid  of  wealth  or  the  countenance  of  rank ;  when  re- 
mote and  recent  history,  and  the  dreadful  display  of 
events  resulting  from  combinations  more  feeble  and 
less  consolidated  than  those  in  question,  were  con- 
sidered ;  when  the  state  of  France,  the  avowed  incli- 
nation of  the  English  societies  to  adopt  the  model  and 
rely  on  the  assistance  of  that  country,  and  the  undis- 
guised encouragement  given  to  that  expectation,  were 
justly  considered, — it  appeared  to  government  that  the 
time  was  come  when  further  delay  would  have  been  a 
criminal  dereliction  of  their  duty  to  the  nation. 

Accordingly,  the  King  issued  a  proclamation,  stat-  Dec.  i, 
ing  that,  notwithstanding  that  of  the  twenty-first  of  fol'^mUodyhi'^ 
IVIay,  the  utmost  industry  was  still  employed,  by  evil-  the  miiiua, 
disposed  persons  within  the  kingdom,  acting  in  concert 
with  persons  in  foreign  parts,  to  subvert  the  laws  and 
established  constitution,  and  to  destroy  all  order  and 
government ;  and  that  a  spirit  of  tumult  and  disorder, 
so  excited,  having  lately  shewn  itself  in  acts  of  riot  and 
insurrection,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  draw  out  and 

•  Chiefly  from  Mr.  TholwiiU's  own  account,  in  tlie  introduction  to  his  Poli- 
tical Lectiires,  vol.  i.  part  i. — Annual  Register,  and  other  publications. 
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embody  the  militia;  and  a  particular  order  for  that 
purpo.se  wa.s  directed  to  the  Lords  Lieutenant  of  ten 
of  the  most  extensive  and  populous  counties.  By  an- 
other proclamation,  and  in  obedience  to  a  statute,  his 
Majesty  directed  that  the  Parliament,  which  had  been 
prorogued  to  the  third  of  January,  should  meet  on  the 
thirteenth  of  December. 

These  proclamations,  with  the  fortifying  and  guard- 
ing of  the  Tower,  which  immediately  followed,  were 
viewed  with  great  satisfaction  by  the  loyal  part  of  the 
community.  In  London,  a  Court  of  Lieutenancy  or- 
dered that  a  company  of  the  militia  should  be  kept  on 
duty  night  and  day  at  the  Artillery-house,  to  be  ready 
for  service  at  a  moment's  notice.  A  numerous  and 
respectable  meeting  of  merchants,  bankers,  traders, 
and  others,  convened  at  the  hall  of  one  of  the  Com- 
panies, passed  a  resolution,  and  signed  a  declaration, 
that  they  would  support  the  constitution  and  the  go- 
vernment by  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  and  exert 
their  best  endeavours  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  those 
connected  -svith  them,  a  reverence  for,  and  a  due  sub- 
mission to,  the  laws  which  had  hitherto  preserved  the 
liberty,  protected  the  property,  and  increased  the  en- 
joyments of  a  free  and  prosperous  people.  The  decla- 
ration was  signed  by  more  than  eight  thousand  per- 
sons. Similar  resolutions  were  adopted  in  other  parts ; 
but,  in  Manchester  alone,  a  short  scene  of  tumult  took 
place,  in  the  course  of  which  the  windows  of  Mr. 
Walker,  a  strenuous  agent  and  supporter  of  the  Lon- 
don societies,  were  destroyed*. 


•  Annual  Register,  1792,  Chronicle  and  Appendix. 
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CHAPTER  THE  SEVENTY-EIGHTH. 

1792—1793. 

Changes  in  parties — dismissal  of  Lord  Thurlow. — Attempt  to 
reconcile  the  members  of  opposition — its  failure. — Situation 
of  INIr.  Pitt — he  is  made  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque-Ports. 
Opening  of  the  session  of  Parliament — King's  speech. — 
Address  in  the  Lords — moved  by  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke — 
opposed  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  other  Peers. — Speech  of 
the  Duke  of  Clarence. — Marquis  of  Lansdowne  proposes  an 
amendment — address  carried. — House  of  Commons — Ques- 
tion of  Order  by  Mr.  Jekyll. — Address  moved  by  the  Lord 
Mayor — seconded  by  Mr.  Wallace — Lord  Fielding — the 
Earl  of  Wycombe — Mr.  Fox — Mr.  Windham — other  mem- 
bers.— Mr.  Fox  moves  an  amendment  on  the  Report  of  the 
Address. — Mr.  Fox  moves  for  an  embassy  to  Paris. — Lord 
Sheffield — other  members. — Motion  negatived.-  Navy  esti- 
mates. —  Mr.  Sheridan  —  Mr.  Burke— Mr.  Fox  —  Earl 
Gower's  instructions  laid  before  Parliament — unanimously 
approved. — Army  estimates. — Mr.  Fox  mentions  the  dis- 
missal of  certain  officers. — The  Alien  Bill. — Keasons  given 
by  Lord  Granville.  — Motion  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne — 
lost. — Debate  on  committing  the  Alien  Bill. — On  the  third 
reading. — Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons. — Bill  com- 
mitted— reported — opposed. — Mr.  Fox  moves  a  postpone- 
ment.— Mr.  Pitt. — Bill  passed.  —Bills  respecting  Assignats* 
and  the  exportation  of  arms  and  grain. — Christmas  recess. — 
Secessions  from  the  opposition  party. — Public  opinion. — 
Mr.  Fox  publishes  a  pamphlet. 

Before  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  thus  suddenly       chap. 
convoked,  considerable  changes  had  taken  place  in  the     ^'^^^^"^- 
state  of  parties  and  party  connexions.     Lord  Thurlow,        i7,j.> 
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SO  long  the  adherent  of  ministry,  and  so  often  the  vi- 
gorous defender  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  measures,  was  no 
longer  in  office.  He  had  not  the  grace,  so  often  sought 
by  politicians,  of  resigning ;  he  was  dismissed. 

Lord  Thurlow  was  a  man  of  enlarged  understand- 
ing and  powerful  mind;  his  eloquence  was  rather 
everpowering  than  persuasive,  and  the  ruggedness  of 
his  manner  gave  an  exaggerated  notion  of  his  ability, 
while  it  forbad  a  suspicion  of  his  integrity  or  sincerity  ; 
but  his  temper  rendered  him  uncertain  and  impracti- 
cable, and  his  general  disposition  to  cavil  and  censure, 
made  it  impossible  to  anticipate  his  course,  or  rely  on 
his  assistance.  The  share  he  had  taken  in  displacing 
the  coalition  party,  and  the  zealous  support  he  afforded 
to  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  early  part  of  his  administration, 
caused  a  belief  that  these  two  were  animated  by  one 
spirit,  uniform  in  their  views,  and  inseparable  in  their 
course.  Yet  Mr.  Pitt  felt  and  declared  that  the 
Chancellor  was  a  man  who  opposed  every  thing  and 
proposed  nothing ;  who  would  state  all  possible  objec- 
tions to  an  intended  measure,  without  an  intimation 
how  they  were  to  be  removed  or  palhated.  An  in- 
stance occurred  in  his  unforeseen  opposition  to  the 
restoration  of  the  forfeited  estates  in  Scotland* ;  an 
opposition  from  which  neither  general  good  nor  per- 
sonal popularity  could  ensue.  But,  at  the  time  of  the 
King's  illness,  the  Lord  Chancellor  shewed  a  disposi- 
tion, not  in  unison  with  the  supposed  purity  and  inflex- 
ibility of  his  character,  to  desert  the  cause  of  his  royal 
master,  and  to  abandon  the  party  of  Mr.  Pitt,  if  he 
could  have  been  assured  of  retaining  his  office.  This 
vacillation  of  mind  was  suspected,  and  not  sparingly 
intimated,  at  the  moment ;  but  subsequent  disclosures 
have  placed  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt.  Progress 
had  been  made  in  the  negotiation  with  him  before  the 
return  of  Mr.  Fox  from  abroad ;  but  whether  his  per- 
sonal observation  of  the  King's  malady  inclined  him 
to  expect  his  convalescence,  or  whether  the  firmness 
with   which   Mr,  Fox   supported  the  pretensions    of 


See  Chapter  57,  vol.  iv.  p.  139. 
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Lord  Loughborough  to  the  great  seal,  in  the  event  x  xxvni 
of  a  general  change,  or  whatever  else  might  be  the  _L1_____ 
cause,  it  is  certain  that  his  vehement  and  energetic  1792. 
declaration  of  attachment  to  his  gracious  master*, 
was  uttered  at  a  period  when  the  Prince's  friends 
hoped  for  great  benefits  from  his  co-operation.  Such 
a  negotiation  could  not  be  so  secretly  carried  on  as  to 
prevent  all  intelligence  from  transpiring ;  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  accurately  in- 
formed of  all  the  material  particulars ;  yet,  when  the 
strenuous  and  apparently  spontaneous  declarations  of 
the  Chancellor  gave  such  strength  to  his  cause,  and 
when  the  King's  recovery  removed  all  political  appre- 
hension, he  might  have  been  content  still  to  avail 
himself  of  Lord  Thurlow's  assistance,  without  examin- 
ing too  nicely  the  course  of  his  conduct,  or  entering 
into  criminatory  discussions.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
was  not  so  amicably  disposed.  Although  he  supported 
]\rr.  Pitt's  measures  in  Parliament,  still,  on  some  occa- 
sions, when  it  was  neither  necessary  nor  to  be  ex- 
pected, he  made  attacks  which  could  not  be  resisted  or 
repelled.  When  the  minister  had  announced  an  inten- 
tion to  subject  tobacco  to  the  laws  of  excise,  and  when 
endeavours  were  made  to  exasperate  the  public  mind, 
among  other  objects,  on  the  privation  of  the  trial  by 
jury,  his  lordship,  charging  a  jury  at  a  proceeding  re- 
lative to  a  new  coinage,  called  a  trial  of  pix,  took 
occasion  to  observe  that  so  sacred  was  the  trial  by 
jury,  that  he  trusted  in  God  the  people  of  England 
would  always  consider  it  as  their  indefeasible  right; 
and  that,  under  no  pretence,  either  of  revenue  or  of 
any  other  object,  would  this  great  safe-guard  of  their 
property  be  entrenched  upon  :  an  infringement  of  this 
right  was  an  act  for  which  the  longest  life  of  the  most 
exalted  minister  could  never  atonef .  The  aim  of  these 
observations  could  not  be  mistaken  ;  nor  was  the  intent 
frustrated ;    for,  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  bills  were  ex- 


•  Sec  Chapter  Gl,  vol.  iv.  p.  332. 

t  Tlic  Chancellor  uf  lliu  Exchequer  gave  his  notice  on  the  IGlli.aiKl  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  charge  was  about  the  2 iili  of  June,  17S'J.— Annual  Register,  vol. 
xxxi.  p.  2.30. 
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lS^^ii     hibited    containing    these    expressions,    and    headed 

"  Britons  !  attend  to  the  voice  of  your  Chancellor  *!" 

1792.  Convinced  that,  without  more  efficient  and  certain 
assistance,  the  public  business  could  not  be  carried  on 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  Mr.  Pitt  obtained  the  elevation 
of  Mr.  Grenville  to  the  Peerage-j*;  and  the  repeated 
and  more  vehement  opposition  of  the  Chancellor 
shewed  the  necessity  of  such  a  measure.  On  a  ques- 
tion relating  to  Indian  finance,  on  the  bill  for  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  the  sinking-fund,  and  on  one 
for  encouraging  the  growth  of  timber  in  the  New 
Forest,  his  speeches  against  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment were  vehement  and  opprobrious:}:.  Difficulties 
increasing,  and  all  attempts  to  mollify  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor failing,  Mr.  Pitt  found  it  necessary  to  apprize  him 
that  he  should  intimate  to  his  sovereign  that  both  could 
not  continue  in  the  cabinet.  The  King  did  not  hesitate 
in  his  choice,  and  the  great  seal,  taken  from  Lord 
Thurlow,  was  put  into  commission§. 
Attempt  to  re-  Froui  the  time  when  Mr.  Burke's  declaration 
members  of  Q'gaiust  the  Frcncli  revolution  had  drawn  on  him  the 
opposition.  ccusurc  and  enmity  of  his  late  friends,  the  difficulty  of 
maintaining  a  show  of  union  among  them  had  become 
apparent.  A  serious  and  most  important  schism  had 
taken  place  between  Mr.  Fox  and  those  who  adopted 
the  opinions  of  Mr.  Burke.  The  great  leaders,  alarmed 
at  the  probable  dissolution  of  their  union,  and  the 
severance  of  many  ties  of  personal  as  well  as  of  politi- 
cal friendship,  arranged  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
endeavouring,  by  mutual  concessions,  to  avert  such  an 
event.  Proposals  were  made  and  debated  with  great 
warmth  and  ability  ;  but  the  determined  adherence  of 
Its  iaihire.  Mr.  Fox  to  souic  priuciplcs  which  were  deemed  incon- 
sistent with  the  British  constitution,  presented  such 
obstacles,  that  the  members  separated,  hopeless  of  ever 


♦  From  my  own  memory. 

t  November,  1790. 

I  Life  of  William  Pitt,  by  John  Gilford,  vol.  iii.  p.  186,  8vo. 

^^  Toinline's  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  ii.  p.  512 ;  Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan,  vol.  ii. 
p.  28 ;  and  Bishop  Watson's  Anecdotes  of  his  own  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  359.  The 
Commissioners  were,  Sir  James  Eyre,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas;  Mr. 
Justice  Ashhurst,  and  Mr.  Justice  Wilson. 
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appearing  again  as  an  united  body*.     The  Duke  of    lxxvu'i 
Portland  and  Earl  Fitzwilliam  in  the  upper,  and  Mr. 


Windham  with  a  large  party  in  the  lower  House,  were        1792. 
consequently  to  be  considered  supporters  of  government. 

Mr.  Pitt's  character  may  be  considered  as  having,  at  situation  of 
this  time,  reached  its  zenith.  Order,  frugality,  and 
judicious  retrenchment,  exempt  from  meanness,  marked 
liis  financial  course ;  firmness  and  vigour,  not  unallied 
with  caution  and  prudence,  distinguished  his  general 
measures  ;  the  love  of  popularity,  which  formed  a 
reigning  principle  in  his  mind,  never  led  him  to  sacri- 
fice his  own  dignity,  or  hazard  the  safety  of  the  state ; 
and  such  was  the  ascendancy  which  his  talents  and 
virtues  had  acquired,  that  even  the  failures  which  in  a 
few  instances  attended  his  career,  did  not  diminish,  in 
any  considerable  degree,  the  high  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held.  A  few  frivolous  and  injudicious  taxes 
were  imposed  and  repealed,  without  the  expression  of 
any  great  popular  feeling  ;  and  even  his  greater  failure, 
the  liussian  armament,  passed  away  without  any 
public  desire  to  see  him  removed  from  office.  Few 
serious  attacks  were  made  on  him ;  the  India  bill,  the 
regency,  the  extension  of  excise,  and  some  other 
measures,  which  occasioned  strong  animadversions  in 
Parliament,  produced  no  effect  dishonourable  to  the 
talent  or  public  character  of  the  minister.  In  fact, 
satirical  poems,  tavern  songs,  and  a  general  raillery 
against  his  self-denial  and  chastity,  were  the  chief 
w^eapons  of  assault  wielded  against  himf;  but  they  had 
little  effect  on  the  public  mind,  where  a  high  estimate 
of  his  conduct  and  a  dread  of  the  ascendancy  of  his 
opponents  maintained  him  in  the  pre-eminent  posses- 
sion of  the  love  and  confidence  of  his  country. 

•  From  the  private  iuforniation  of  a  very  eminent  statesman,  who  was  one 
of  the  individuals  assembled,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  discussion.  Let  it, 
however,  bo  obscncd,  that,  in  ascribing  to  Mr.  Fox  the  views  mentioned  above, 
I  am  merely  transcribinij  the  words  of  the  narrator.  A  judgment  of  Mr.  Fox's 
principles  can  only  be  derived  from  a  candid  consideration  of  his  conduct. 

t  A  reverend  divine  has  not  disdained,  in  the  course  of  a  bitter  invective,  to 
avail  himself  of  this  topic  ;  he  could  not  for  decency's  sake  expatiate  too  largely  ; 
but  has  conveyed  his  censure  through  the  medium  of  Sir  John  Falsfaff's  descrip- 
tion, in  Henry  the  Fourth,  part  2,  act  iv.,  scene  7,  of  I'riuce  John  of  Lancaster. 
— Preface  to  Beljcndenus.     Translation,  p.  58. 
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Dec.  13th. 
Opening  of  the 
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Disinterestedness,  a  quality  often  appreciated  too 
highly,  distinguished  him  in  an  eminent  degree ;  but, 
on  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Guildford,  he  had  accepted 
the  only  reward  he  ever  did  receive  for  his  public 
services,  the  office  of  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
worth  about  three  thousand  pounds  a-year.  This 
appointment  had  long  been  considered  as  the  just  due 
of  the  prime  minister  for  the  time ;  but  Mr.  Pitt  did 
not  accept  it,  until  he  had  received  from  his  sovereign 
a  letter,  written,  in  his  absence  from  town,  to  Mr. 
Dundas,  in  which  his  Majesty  said,  "  I  take  the  first 
"  opportunity  of  acquainting  Mr.  Pitt,  that  the  war- 
"  denship  of  the  Cinque  Ports  is  an  office  for  which  I 
"  will  not  receive  any  recommendations,  having  posi- 
"  tively  resolved  to  confer  it  on  him,  as  a  mark  of  that 
"  regard  which  his  eminent  services  have  deserved 
"  from  me.  I  am  so  bent  on  this,  that  I  shall  be  seri- 
"  ously  offended  at  any  attempt  to  decline."  At  his 
first  accession  to  power*,  Mr.  Pitt,  as  already  has  been 
mentioned,  refused  a  lucrative  post ;  but  having  now 
been  prime  minister  nearly  nine  years,  and  having 
surrendered  the  chances  of  honourable  emolument  in 
his  profession,  and  having  expended  the  whole  of  his 
private  fortune,  in  addition  to  his  official  income,  he 
gratefully  accepted  this  mark  of  his  Majesty's  con- 
descending kindness  and  approbation ;  and  the  pro- 
priety of  the  appointment  was  never  called  in  question-j-. 

In  opening  the  session,  the  King  said,  that,  having 
found  it  necessary  to  embody  a  part  of  the  militia,  he 
had  convoked  the  two  Houses  within  the  time  limited 
by  law.  He  regretted  that  he  could  not  announce  the 
secure  and  undisturbed  continuance  of  the  blessings 
derived  from  a  state  of  tranquillity ;  vigilance  and 
exertion  were  now  required.  Seditious  practices  had 
been  more  openly  renewed,  with  increased  activity ;  a 

*   See  Chapter  56,  vol.  iv.  p.  72. 

t  TomUne's  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  ii.  p.  518,  519.  The  right  reverend  author 
mentions,  indeed,  one  interested  exception  to  the  universality  of  approbation ; 
but  the  anecdote  is  too  personal  to  be  worth  recording.  About  the  same  time, 
Mr.  Fox  obtained,  from  the  consideration  of  liis  friends  and  admirers,  the  means  of 
extricating  himself  from  pecuniary  embarrassments,  with  which  he  had  been 
much  beset,  and  of  enjoying,  for  the  rest  of  his  life  the  comforts  of  an  indepen- 
dent fortune. 
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spirit  of  tumult  and  disorder  had  consequently  dis-  ^"A^- 
played  itself  in  acts  of  riot  and  insurrection,  showing  a  _^J___J__ 
design  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  the  constitution,  1792. 
and  the  subversion  of  all  order  and  government;  a 
design  evidently  pursued  in  connexion  and  concert 
with  persons  in  foreign  countries.  He  liad  observed  a 
strict  neutrality  in  the  war,  and  abstained  from  inter- 
ference in  the  internal  affairs  of  France ;  but  he  could 
not,  without  serious  uneasiness,  observe  the  strong  and 
increasing  indications  in  that  country  of  an  intention 
to  excite  disturbances  in  other  states,  to  disregard  the 
rights  of  neutral  nations,  and  to  pursue  views  of  con- 
quest and  aggrandisement,  as  well  as  to  adopt  towards 
his  allies,  the  States  General  (who  had  been  equally 
neutral),  measures  neither  conformable  to  the  law  of 
nations,  nor  to  the  positive  stipulations  of  existing 
treaties.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  had  felt  it  his 
duty  to  take  steps  for  augmenting  his  naval  and  mili- 
tary force,  as  necessary,  and  best  calculated  to  maintain 
internal  tranquillity,  and  by  a  firm  and  temperate  con- 
duct to  preserve  the  blessings  of  peace.  These  mea- 
sures would,  for  a  time,  retard  the  diminution  of  the 
national  debt,  and  impede  the  further  repeal  of  taxes ; 
he  was  persuaded  that  Parliament  would  adopt  all 
necessary  measures  for  enforcing  obedience  to  the  laws, 
and  repressing  every  attempt  to  disturb  the  pubUc 
peace  and  tranquillity. 

An  address  was  moved  by  the  Earl  of  Ilardwicke,  Address  in  the 
and   seconded    by    Lord   Walsingham.     The    mover  by  thcEairof 
observed,  that  he  had  once  deemed  a  revolution  in  the  Hardwickc. 
government  of  France    natural,  and  rejoiced  in  the 
hope  that  a  beneficial  constitution  was  likely  to  be 
formed ;  but  such  expectation  had  entirely  vanished. 
We  had  abstained  from  all  interference ;  but  the  dis- 
position of  France  to  pursue  a  system  of  conquest  and 
aggrandisement  was  too  obvious,  from  their    having 
annexed  Nice  and  Savoy  to  their  territory ;  General 
Montesquieu's  treaty  with  Geneva;  their  taking  pos- 
session of  Frankfort,  and  laying  the  inhabitants  under 
a  heavy  contribution  ;  he  noticed  also  the  invasion  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  which 
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^r^^^:.     was  a  direct  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  the 
rights  of  neutral  powers. 


1792,  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  INIarquis  of  Lansdowne, 

Opposed  by  Lord  Rawdou,  and  Earl  Stanhope,  objected  to  the  want 
Norfolk -nd  ^^  clcar,  cxpUcit,  and  satisfactory  disclosures,  in  the 
other  peers.  spccch ;  and  doubtcd  whether  the  apprehension  of 
invasion,  or  unknown  riots  and  insurrections,  afforded 
legal  grounds  for  embodying  the  militia,  and  convening 
Parliament.  Much  disapprobation  was  expressed 
against  the  association  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor. 
There  was  no  necessity  for  associations ;  conspiracies 
had  existed  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  nume- 
rous libels  were  published  in  those  of  James  the  First, 
Charles  the  Second,  and  Queen  Anne ;  but  no  associa- 
tions had  been  formed,  neither  were  they  counteracted 
by  petty  clubs  and  meetings. 
Lord  Grenviiie  Eord  Greuville  explained  the  power  given  to  the 
Crown  by  the  militia  act ;  described  the  conduct  of  the 
seditious  societies,  and  the  reception  of  their  addresses 
and  missionaries  by  the  National  Convention.  The 
King,  he  observed,  in  all  transactions  with  foreign 
courts,  was  the  representative  of  the  people ;  but  this 
prerogative  was  infringed  by  these  addressers.  He 
noticed,  more  particularly,  two  paragraphs,  inserted  in 
M.  Condorcet's  paper  in  Paris,  asserting  that  the 
people  of  this  country  were  determined  to  shake  off 
hereditary  succession,  and  to  establish  a  convention  as 
the  only  genuine  organ  of  representation. 
Lord  stor-  Lord  Stomiout  also  cited  from  an  elaborate  address 

niont.  of  the  same  author  to  the  Dutch,  or  Batavians  as  he 

called  them,  these  expressions;  "  So  long  as  the  earth 
"  is  stained  by  the  existence  of  a  king,  and  by  the 
"  absurdity  of  hereditary  government ;  so  long  as  this 
"  shameful  production  of  ignorance  and  folly  remains 
"  unproscribed  by  the  universal  consent  of  mankind, 
"  union  between  free  states  is  their  primary  want,  their 
"  dearest  interest.  George  the  Third  sees,  with 
"  anxious  surprise,  that  throne  totter  under  him, 
"  which  is  founded  on  sophistry,  and  which  republican 
"  truths  have  sapped  to  its  very  foundation."  His 
lordship  added,  that  he  was  called  upon,  not  by  dislike 
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of  one  set  of  public  men  or  preference  of  another, 
but  by  the  duty  of  averting  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened the  existing  government  and  constitution  of  the 
country,  to  range  himself  under  the  broad  banner  of 
the  constitution,  to  add  one  to  the  great  phalanx  that 
was  to  shield  it  from  the  poisoned  arrows  directed 
against  it. 

His  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence  also 
supported  the  address,  observing,  on  the  rapacity  of  the 
French,  that  as  Savoy  had  been  annexed  to  their 
dominions  as  the  eighty-fourth  department,  if  they 
conquered  Holland,  he  supposed  they  would  make 
that  the  eighty-fifth. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe  to  introduce  an  amendment ;  but,  after  a  desul- 
tory conversation,  it  was  negatived  without  a  division 
and  the  address  carried. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  address  was  de- 
bated with  more  vehemence,  and  the  discussion  was 
attended  witli  some  extraordinary  circumstances.  Be- 
fore the  King's  speech  had  been  read  from  the  chair, 
Mr.  .Tekyll  submitted  to 'the  House,  as  a  matter  of 
privilege,  the  question,  "  By  what  authority  were  they 
"  actually  sitting  ?  According  to  the  established  law 
"  and  usages.  Parliament  could  not  be  called  together 
"  at  an  earlier  day  than  that  to  which  it  had  been 
"  last  prorogued,  and  no  prorogation  could  be  for  a 
"  shorter  period  than  forty  days ;  he  wished  to  be  in- 
"  formed  where  and  when  the  insurrection  had  taken 
"  place,  which  alone  could  make  the  present  a  legal 
"  meeting,  and  its  acts  valid  and  binding." 

Mr.  Hundas  answered  this  objection  by  a  reference 
to  the  statute :  and  Mr.  Fox,  while  he  agreed  in  the 
legality  of  the  proceeding,  contended  that  they  could 
not,  upon  principles  of  justice  or  common  sense,  trans- 
act any  business,  before  they  had  investigated  the 
truth  of  the  proclamation. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  who  moved,  and  Mr.  Wallace, 
who  seconded,  the  address,  dwelt  chieiiy  on  the  bold- 
ness and  perseverance  of  the  seditious  societies ;  the 
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insurrections  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
publications,  so  profusely  disseminated,  intended  to 
effect  a  revolution  on  the  French  model.  These  so- 
cieties sympathised  in  every  thing  with  the  French : 
their  dejection,  when  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  on 
his  march  to  Paris,  could  be  surpassed  only  by  their 
extravagant  joy  when  he  was  obliged  to  retreat. 

Lord  Fielding,  hitherto  a  member  of  the  opposi- 
tion, now  announced  his  determination  to  support  the 
ministers,  and  gave  notice  that  he  would  speedily  move 
for  a  bill  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  with 
respect  to  foreigners. 

The  Earl  of  Wycombe  declared,  that  as  it   was 
impossible  for  him  to  approve  of  what   he   did   not 
understand,  he  could  not  give  praise  to  ministers,  or 
vote  an  address  of  thanks  to  the  King,  for  what  was 
either  not  within  his  knowledge,  or  beyond  his  com- 
prehension.    The  speech  calumniated  the  people  of 
England;  for  the  kingdom  was  at  that  very  moment 
absolutely  overflowing   with  loyalty.      No   cause  for 
alarm  existed  in  England ;  in  Scotland,  no  hostile  in- 
tentions were  entertained   against   the  King   or  the 
House  of  Lords ;  nor  were  the  claims  of  the  Catholics 
in  Ireland  unreasonable  or  inimical  to  the  constitution. 
Foreign  war  could  be  justified  by  nothing  short  of  an 
actual  invasion ;  and  if,  in  declaring  that  principle  by 
the  treaty  of  1788,  we  were  bound  to  maintain  to  Hol- 
land the  exclusive  navigation  of  the   Scheldt,  and  to 
the  Stadholder  his  privileges,   more  shame   to   those 
who  entered  into  such  an  engagement.     Should  we 
unfortunately  be  forced  into  a  war  with  France,  who 
certainly  had  not  provoked  it  by  any  act  of  hostility, 
or  attempt  to  invade  our  territory,  he  did  not  see  how 
we  could  make  any  impression.    Having  judged  that  a 
system  of  holding  transmarine  possessions  was  not  wise 
or  politic,  she  would  not  be  solicitous  to  preserve  her 
colonies  ;  and  persons  of  great  ability  doubted  whether 
England  would   not  be  more  powerful  if  freed  from 
those  incumbrances;  relieved  from   the  enormous  ex- 
pense of  defending  them.     Our  commerce  with  the 
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United  States  was  more  advantageous  now  than  it  was       xx v^tt 
while  they  were  part  of  our  empire  and   defended   at       ' 
our  expense.  1792. 

These  assertions  and  arguments  were  not  calculated  Mr.  Fox. 
to  produce  much  effect ;  but  the  debate  received  its 
impulse  and  cliaracter  from  an  eloquent  and  luminous 
speech  by  Mr.  Fox,  combining  all  the  excellence  of 
that  great  orator  in  argument,  persuasion,  wit,  and 
satire.  Parliament,  he  said,  was  assembled  at  the  most 
momentous  crisis  recorded  in  history  ;  and  on  their 
conduct  would  depend  not  only  the  fate  of  the  British 
constitution,  but  the  future  happiness  of  mankind. 
His  Majesty's  speech  was  full  of  assertions  and  insinu- 
ations calculated  to  create  apprehensions  on  the  safety 
of  every  thing  justly  dear  to  Englishmen.  His  con- 
fidential servants,  Avho  had  advised  him  to  deliver  such 
a  speech,  were  responsible  for  every  letter  of  it,  and  to 
them,  and  to  them  only,  was  the  observation  addressed, 
that  every  fiict  which  it  asserted  was  false  ;  every  asser- 
tion or  insinuation  unfounded  ;  the  assertion  of  insurrec- 
tions was  a  mere  fiction  ;  there  had  been  some  slight 
riots  at  Shields,  at  Leith,  at  Yarmouth,  at  Perth,  and 
Hundee ;  but  the  only  cause  was  that  the  sailors  wanted 
an  increase  of  wages ;  they  never  thought  of  over- 
throwing the  constitution. 

If  the  drooping  and  dejected  aspect  of  many 
persons,  when  .tidings  of  the  supposed  surrender  of 
Dumouriez  arrived,  were  a  proof  that  men  were  dis- 
contented with  the  constitution  of  England,  and  leagued 
with  foreigners  in  an  attempt  to  destroy  it,  "  I  give 
"  myself  up  to  the  country,"  he  said,  "  as  a  guilty 
"  man  ;  for  I  freely  confess  that  when  I  heard  of  the 
"  intelligence,  and  that  there  was  a  probability  of  the 
"  triumph  of  the  armies  of  Austria  and  Prussia  over 
"  the  liberties  of  France,  my  spirits  drooped  and  T  was 
"  dejected.  Could  any  man,  who,  loving  the  constitu- 
"  tion  of  England,  and  feeling  its  principles  in  his 
"  heart,  wish  success  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  after 
"  reading  his  manifesto.  I  confess  that  I  felt  sincere 
"  gloom  and  dejection  ;  for  I  saw,  in  the  triumph  of 
"  that  conspiracy,  not  merely  the  ruin  of  liberty  in 
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LxxvHi     "  ^I'^^'^ce,  but  the  ruin  of  liberty  in  England;  the  ruin 

"  of  the  liberty  of  man."    "  On  various  pretexts  there 

1792.  "  have  been  tumults  and  disorders;  but  the  true  design 
"  was  the  destruction  of  our  happy  constitution."  So 
says  the  speech ;  and  mark  the  illustration  of  the  Lord 
Mayor.  "  There  have  been  various  societies  established 
"  in  London,  instituted  for  the  plausible  purpose  of 
"  merely  discussing  constitutional  questions,  but  which 
"  were  really  designed  to  propagate  seditious  doctrines." 
So,  then,  by  this  new  scheme  of  tyranny,  we  are  not  to 
judge  of  the  conduct  of  men  by  their  overt  acts,  but, 
arrogating  to  ourselves  the  province  and  the  power  of 
the  Deity,  to  arraign  them  for  secret  thoughts,  and 
punish,  because  we  choose  to  believe  them  guilty  ! 

After  many  remarks  on  the  societies  complained  of, 
and  a  vehement  attack  on  that  for  preserving  liberty 
and  property,  on  INIr.  Chairman  Reeves,  and  on  one  of 
their  publications,  Mr.  Fox  adverted  to  the  calling  out 
of  the  militia.  "  When  I  first  heard  of  it,"  he  said, 
"  I  felt  great  anxiety  and  consternation.  I  thought 
"  that  information  had  certainly  been  received  of  some 
"  actual  insurrection,  or  impending  invasion ;  but 
"  when  I  heard  that  they  were  not  called  out  to  enable 
"  ministers  to  send  an  armed  force  to  any  distant  part, 
"  to  Ireland,  or  to  Scotland,  but  that  troops  were 
"  assembling  around  London,  I  pronounced  it  in  my 
"  own  mind,  and  I  here  again  pronounce  it,  to  be  a 
"  fraud.  There  are  societies  who  have  indulged  in 
"  silly  and  frantic  speculations,  and  who  have  published 
"  objectionable  toasts  and  resolutions;  but  that  there  is 
"  any  insurrection,  or  that  any  attempt  was  making  to 
"  overthrow  the  constitution,  I  utterly  deny." 

He  would  not  agree  with  Lord  Wycombe,  that  we 
should  never  commence  hostilities  unless  attacked ;  but 
he  "wished  a  motion  made  to  express  disapprobation  of 
entering  upon  war,  if  by  any  honourable  means  it  could 
be  avoided.  No  man  should  be  deterred  by  the  dread 
of  being  in  a  minority.  A  minority  had  saved  this 
country  from  a  war  against  Russia.  When  Spain  pro- 
voked this  country  by  an  insult,  which  is  a  real  aggres- 
sion, all  agreed  on  the  necessity  of  tbe  case;  but  we  did 
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not  go  headlong  to  war ;  with  becoming  fortitude  we  lxxvhi 
averted  it  by  an  armed  negotiation.  We  now  dis-  _^^__^_ 
dained  to  negotiate,  having  no  minister  at  Paris,  be-  i7'.i2. 
cause  France  is  a  rcpubUc ;  and  thus  were  we  to  pay 
with  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  people  for  a  punc- 
tilio !  If  the  pretext  were  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt, 
it  might  be  doubted  that  such  a  war  would  be  under- 
taken even  with  the  approbation  of  the  Dutch.  When 
the  Emperor  used  such  a  threat,  the  French,  even  under 
their  depraved  old  system,  did  not  go  to  war,  but  pre- 
vented it  by  their  good  offices,  and  by  a  negotiation. 
Why  have  we  not  so  interfered  1  Because,  forsooth, 
France  is  an  unanointed  republic  !  Oh,  miserable, 
infatuated  Frenchmen  !  Oh,  lame  and  inconsiderate 
politicians  !  Why,  instead  of  breaking  the  holy  vial 
of  llheims,  why  did  you  not  pour  some  of  the  sacred 
oil  on  the  heads  of  your  executive  council,  that  the 
pride  of  states  might  not  be  forced  to  plunge  them- 
selves and  you  into  the  horrors  of  war,  rather  than  be 
contaminated  with  your  acquaintance  ?  How  short- 
sighted were  you  to  believe  that  the  prejudices  of 
infants  had  departed  with  the  gloom  of  ignorance,  and 
that  states  were  grown  up  to  manhood  and  reason. 

INIr.  Fox  then  put  it  seriously  to  the  conscience  and 
honour  of  gentlemen,  to  say  whether  they  would  not 
be  aiding  the  object  of  republicans  and  levellers,  if 
they  should  agree  to  plunge  this  country  headlong 
into  a  war,  or  give  any  pledge  whatever  to  the  Crown, 
until  they  had  ascertained  whether  there  was  an  in- 
surrection in  their  country  or  not  1  If  ministers  would 
confess  the  truth,  they  had  assembled  Parliament  to 
atone  for  their  want  of  vigilance.  "  This  vigilant  mi- 
"  nistry,"  he  said,  "  saw, — nay,  hoped, — that  France 
"  was  on  the  brink  of  falling  a  sacrifice  to  the  united 
"  force  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  the  two  powers  whose 
"  union  would  be  the  most  dreadful  to  England  ;  but 
"  saw  no  danger  to  England  in  a  conquest  which  would 
"  render  those  great  military  powers  maritime.  They 
"  saw  no  danger  in  the  union ;  nay,  they  had  given 
"  away  Poland  in  the  mean  time :  thinking  that,  with 
"  Ockzacow,  the  balance  of  Europe  was  gone,  they 
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Lxxvni      "  8'^^'^   away   Poland  with  as   little   compunction  as 
^.^_1____  "  honour,  and  with  the  unenviahle  certainty  that  their 


1792.  "  blustering  was  laughed  at  and  despised  in  every 
"  court  in  Europe.  Do  they  boast  of  their  vigilance, 
"  and  yet  saw  nothing  of  their  present  dread  for  Hol- 
"  land  and  Brabant  on  the  thirtieth  of  September, 
"  when,  to  the  joy  of  every  man  whose  heart  is  warmed 
"  with  the  love  of  freedom,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
"  retreated  before  the  armies  of  France  1  Were  they 
"  vigilant,  not  to  foresee  the  consequences  of  that  re- 
"  treat  1  or  did  they  still  flatter  themselves  with  the 
"  weak,  the  false  hope  that  the  steadiness  of  men  bred 
"  up  in  the  trammels  of  tactics  and  discipline  would 
"  be  an  over-match  for  the  impetuosity  of  those  who 
"  were  animated  by  the  glorious  flame  of  liberty "?  If 
"  so,  the  battle  of  Jemappes  ought  to  have  shewn  these 
"  vigilant  men  their  error.  It  occurred  on  the  sixth 
"  of  November ;  on  the  same  day  the  government  of 
"  the  Netherlands  took  to  flight,  and  the  news  arrived 
"  in  England  on  the  tenth  or  twelfth.  Now,  what  did 
"  these  vigilant  ministers  ]  On  the  seventeenth,  they 
"  prorogued  Parliament  to  the  third  of  January,  with- 
"  out  even  saying  that  it  was  then  to  meet  for  the  dis- 
"  patch  of  business!" 

If  he  were  asked  what  he  would  propose  to  do  in 
these  times  of  agitation,  he  would  take  from  the  Dis- 
senters their  ground  of  discontent  at  being  unjustly 
suspected  and  cruelly  calumniated,  by  repealing  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts.  If  there  were  persons 
tinctured  with  a  republican  spirit,  because  they  thought 
the  representative  government  more  perfect  under  such 
a  form,  he  would  endeavour  to  amend  the  representa- 
tion, and  shew  that  the  House  of  Commons,  although 
not  chosen  by  all,  should  have  no  other  interest  than 
to  prove  itself  the  representative  of  all.  If  there  were 
men  dissatisfied  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  elsewhere,  on 
account  of  disabilities  and  exemptions,  of  unjust  pre- 
judices and  of  cruel  restrictions,  he  would  repeal  the 
penal  laws  which  disgrace  our  statute  book:  other 
complaints  of  grievances  he  would  redress,  where  re- 
ally proved  ;  but,  above  all,  would  constantly,  cheer- 
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fully,  patiently  listen  :  any  man  who  felt,  or  thought  tx^^mtt 
he  felt,  a  grievance,  might  come  freely  to  the  bar  with  ^ 
his  proofs,  and,  if  he  established  his  case,  obtain  re-  ir<j2. 
dress.  Instead  of  this,  government  said,  suppress  the 
complaint ;  check  the  circulation  of  knowledge ;  com- 
mand that  no  man  shall  read  ;  or  that,  as  no  man  under 
one  hundred  pounds  a  year  can  kill  a  partridge,  so  no 
man  under  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  a  year  shall  dare 
to  read  or  think !  He  then  noticed,  with  bitter  cen- 
sure, some  proceedings  of  parochial  meetings  in  AVest- 
minster  ;  the  loyal  paper  called  "  A  Pennyworth  of 
Advice  ;"  and  the  illegality  of  a  magistrate  interrupt- 
ing the  peaceable  discussions  of  a  debating  society. 
Finally,  although  with  the  certainty,  as  he  said,  of  op- 
posing himself  to  the  furor  of  the  day,  he  moved  an 
amendment,  declaring  that  the  House  saw  with  anxi- 
ety and  alarm  tliose  measures  adopted  by  government 
which  the  law  authorises  only  in  cases  of  insurrection 
within  the  realm  ;  and  that,  being  assembled,  although 
in  a  new  and  alarming  manner,  they  would  make  it 
their  hrst  business  to  inform  themselves  of  the  causes 
of  this  measure. 

Mr.  Pitt  was  not  present  at  this  debate,  not  being  He  deprecates 
yet  returned  after  vacating  his  seat  by  accepting  an  hL'^panyl  ^'^'^'" 
office  uiider  the  Crown.  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  course  of 
his  speech,  had  addressed  his  valued  friends,  those  who, 
like  Lord  Fielding,  were  disposed  to  vote  against  him, 
in  pathetic  terms,  entreating  them  to  reflect  on  the 
consequences  of  their  late  delusion,  and  on  the  neces- 
sity of  union,  from  their  experience  of  the  advantages 
it  had  produced. 

How  little  was  the  effect  of  this  appeal,  was  shewn,  Mr.  windham. 
when  ISIr.  Windham  was  the  first  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. He  was  obliged  to  separate  from  those  whose 
political  sentiments,  on  almost  every  occasion,  were  in 
unison  with  liis  own  :  his  attachments,  in  matters  of 
less  consideration,-  might  have  some  influence  on  his 
judgment;  but,  upon  a  subject  so  important  as  the 
present,  he  must  be  governed  solely  by  a  sense  of  duty. 
He  could  not  agree  with  his  right  honourable  friend 
in   almost   any   sentiment   he   had    expressed.      The 
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^^5^Ftt      foundation  of  their  difference  lay  in  the  question — 

LXXVlll.  •'  .  n  1 

"•  Was  the  country  at  this  moment  m  a  state  oi  danger, 

1792.  "  or  notl"  He  was  told  that  the  only  alarm  that  was 
felt  had  been  created  by  government.  Government 
must  have  had  strange  and  wonderful  powers  indeed, 
to  produce  the  alarm  every  day  expressed.  The  whole 
country,  every  town,  village,  and  hamlet,  was  filled 
with  apprehension ;  it  occupied  the  whole  attention  of 
all  ranks  and  descriptions  of  people.  Speculative  opi- 
nions had  before  been  published ;  but  the  manner  as 
well  as  the  works  published  of  late  were  entirely  new. 
Not  from  distrust  or  rumour,  but  of  his  own  knowledge 
and  from  general  notoriety,  he  averred  that  there  had 
been,  and  still  continued,  a  constant  communication 
between  persons  in  Paris  and  in  London,  for  the  de- 
struction of  our  present  form  of  government ;  in  every 
town,  in  every  village,  nay,  almost  in  every  house,  they 
had  their  agents,  who  disseminated  certain  pamphlets 
gratis,  and  with  the  solemnity  of  an  oath  they  bound 
themselves  to  be  ready*.  Great  pains  had  been  taken 
to  wean  the  affections  of  the  poorer  part  of  the  com- 
munity from  government ;  and  the  plan  was  supported 
by  a  purse  made  in  France.  The  publications  were 
recommended  to  labourers;  the  agents  gained  their 
affections  by  flattering  their  passions ;  and  then  pro- 
ceeded, as  they  termed  it,  to  instruct.  Of  the  com- 
bined armies  that  marched  toward  the  capital  of  France, 
he  believed  the  motives  to  have  been  good,  and  there- 
fore wished  them  success ;  but  he  should  have  done 
the  same  had  their  motives  been  bad ;  that  which 
they  opposed  was  worse  than  any  consequence  that 
could  result  from  their  success. 

The  axiom,  that  no  country  ought  to  intermeddle 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  another,  was  true  only 
in  a  limited  sense.  If  the  contests  of  two  nations 
affected  the  interests  of  a  third,  she  would  have  a  right 
to  interfere.  But  did  France  pursue  only  her  own  in- 
ternal regulation'?     Did  she  keep  good  faith  in  her 

♦  At  this  point,  the  manoeuvre  which  had  been  practised  on  Mr.  Burke  was 
essayed;  Mr.  Windham  was  interrupted  by  cries  of  "  Prove  !  prove  !"  but  order 
was  at  length  restored,  and  he  proceeded. 
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decree,  "  That  she  abandoned  for  ever  all  ideas  of  fo-     lxxyhi 
"  reign  conquest  ?"     She  professed,  indeed,  good-will 


to  all  mankind;  but  before  a  Frenchman  could  be  i;9'2. 
faithful,  his  nature  must  be  changed.  It  was  their 
object  to  lower  this  country,  and  in  that  they  would 
persist  to  the  last  moment  of  possibility.  Their  cor- 
respondence with  the  club  of  Manchester  pro^'ed  that 
they  would  not  hesitate  to  bring  an  army  into  the  heart 
of  England,  if  they  could  do  it  with  safety ;  but,  in 
fact,  they  did  not  so  much  depend  upon  themselves  as 
on  their  bullies  in  other  countries.  Thus,  from  all 
circumstances,  minute  in  themselves,  but  of  the  most 
serious  importance  when  combined,  it  would  appear 
that  the  alarm  was  not  fictitious,  but  real,  and  that 
ministers  had  acted  rightly,  even  if  they  had  erred  in 
point  of  form,  in  calling  out  the  militia,  and  should 
have  his  support. 

]\lr.  Grey,  in  a  speech  more  replete  with  pointed  M'  •  ^^n'- 
invective  than  political  argument,  said  that  the  danger 
of  the  country  arose,  not  from  the  combination  of  le- 
vellers and  republicans,  who  were  neither  numerous 
nor  formidable, — not  from  riots  which  had  originated 
in  circumstances  purely  local, — not  from  any  insur- 
rection, the  existence  of  which  had  been  attached  to 
no  particular  spot, — but  from  the  measures  of  minis- 
ters, which  had  shaken  the  pillars  of  public  secu- 
rity, threatened  commerce  with  fatal  consequences 
from  a  war,  and  introduced  a  practice  hostile  to  the 
principles  of  the  constitution.  Mr.  Windham  had  not 
made  the  distinction  between  alarm  and  danger,  mis- 
taking his  own  apprehensions  for  the  peril  of  which 
he  w\as  afraid.  The  profuse  circulation  of  certain  pub- 
lications (but  he  denied  their  seditious  effects)  had 
been  the  consequence  of  the  means  taken  to  suppress 
them.  On  the  twenty-first  of  ISIay,  a  proclamation 
had  issued  against  seditious  writings,  which  being  par- 
ticularly understood  to  aim  at  Paine's  publication,  great 
curiosity  respecting  it  had  been  excited.  During  the 
summer,  no  prudent  precaution  had  been  taken ;  the 
retreat  of  the  Duke  of  r)runswick,  which  he,  with  Mr. 
Fox,  and  every  friend  of  freedom,  considered  as  matter 
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Lxxvm     ^^  J^y  ^^^  exultation,  had  indeed  thrown  them  into 

.  confusion  :  still,  however,  they  left  matters  to  be  regu- 

1792.  lated  by  chance;  nothing  was  heard,  but  of  Mr.  Pitt 
enjoying  the  sweets  of  his  new  office,  and  Mr.  Dundas 
being  in  Scotland,  reaping  the  fruits  of  his  well-earned 
popularity.  All  at  once,  on  the  first  of  December, 
London  was  surrounded  with  troops ;  the  Duke  of 
Kichmond  threw  himself  into  that  post  of  danger,  the 
Tower ;  an  alarm  was  excited,  of  which  neither  the 
object  nor  the  cause  could  be  discovered.  He  could 
not  allow  that  the  opinions  of  an  individual  should  be 
set  above  the  laws ;  and  therefore  thought  that  nothing 
but  a  specific  cause  could  be  admitted  as  a  justification 
of  those  extraordinary  measures. 
Mi.  Dundas.  ^^1'-  Dundas,  iu  vindicating  the  proceedings  of  go- 

vernment, compared  the  freedom  of  the  press  enjoyed 
in  this  country  with  that  which  had  been  achieved  in 
France.  What,  in  that  country,  would  be  the  conse- 
quence to  him  who  should  dare  to  make  a  motion  in 
favour  of  distressed  royalty,  or  to  publish  any  opinions 
inconsistent  with  the  views  of  the  leading  party  ]  If 
discontents  existed,  the  proper  mode  to  appease  them 
was  the  removal  of  grievances :  but  what  conduct 
could  be  adopted  when  the  complaint  was  not  of  any 
particular  grievance,  when  the  redress  demanded  was 
not  to  be  accomplished  by  any  partial  remedy,  but 
when  the  constitution  itself  was  held  out  as  a  grievance, 
and  its  total  subversion  required  ?  It  was  stated  that 
now  was  the  time  for  the  people  to  assert  their  own 
rights,  and  follow  the  example  set  them  by  France. 
The  lower  classes  had  been  impressed  with  an  idea  of 
liberty  and  equality,  taught  to  aspire  at  an  equal  share 
in  the  legislative  government,  upon  the  principle  that 
one  man  was  as  good  as  another,  and  that  there  ought 
to  be  no  distinction  of  claims,  and  an  equal  division  of 
possessions :  an  agrarian  law  was  familiarly  talked  of 
among  them.  Paine's  work  would  never  have  been 
heard  of  in  consequence  of  the  proclamation,  if  the  ut- 
most art  and  industry  had  not  been  used  to  increase 
its  circulation ;  cheap  copies  were  dispersed  through- 
out the  country,  transmitted  to  every  village,  and  even 
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into  every  cottage.  As  to  the  existence  of  alarm,  he  lxx'\  ui 
appealed  to  members  returning  from  the  country,  who  '  ' 
had  opportunities  of  being  acquainted  with  the  state  1792. 
of  the  public  mind,  and  stated  the  facts  which  had 
come  to  his  own  knowledge  during  the  last  six  wrecks 
which  he  had  passed  in  Scotland.  To  shew  that  there 
was  a  systematical  design  to  overturn  the  constitution, 
he  noticed  the  formation  and  conduct  of  societies  here  ; 
their  correspondence  and  connexion  with  those  of 
France  ;  the  reception  of  the  delegates  in  the  Con- 
vention, and  their  addresses  to  that  body  and  to  the 
clubs.  Adverting  to  the  difference  between  the  pro- 
fessions and  the  acts  of  France,  as  shewn  by  their  pro- 
ceeding with  respect  to  Savoy,  Geneva,  and  the  Nether- 
lands, and  by  their  opening  the  Scheldt,  in  defiance  of 
ancient  and  modern  treaties,  even  of  those  which 
France  herself  had  guaranteed, — he  said  that,  although 
he  deprecated  the  calamities  of  war,  there  was  an  evil 
still  more  serious — the  farther  interposition  of  France, 
in  concert  witli  tlie  discontented  in  this  country,  to 
subvert  the  constitution. 

In  justification  of  calling  out  the  militia,  he  ob- 
served, that  in  a  recent  statute,  the  case  of  insurrection 
was  added  to  those  of  invasion  or  rebellion ;  it  was 
difficult  to  define  what  strictly  constituted  an  insurrec- 
tion; but  he  could  consider  what  had  passed  at 
Yarmouth,  Shields,  Leith,  and  other  places  as  nothing 
less.  In  Scotland,  mobs  had  risen  at  Dundee,  Perth, 
and  Aberdeen.  At  Dundee,  the  first  pretext  of  the 
disturbance  related  to  meal ;  but  soon  shouts  of 
"Liberty  and  equality!"  were  heard;  with  exclama- 
tions of  "  No  excise!  no  King!"  and  they  concluded 
with  planting  the  tree  of  liberty.  Upon  this  occasion 
the  magistrates  had  been  obliged  to  make  application 
for  the  assistance  of  tlie  military,  a  party  of  whom,  at 
an  instant's  warning,  had  crossed  the  Frith  of  Forth. 

lie  would  not  discuss  the  state  of  Ireland,  as  that 
country  had  a  legislature  of  its  own ;  nor  was  he  desirous 
of  entering  into  the  subject  of  Kussia  and  Poland, 
otherwise  than  to  observe,  that  if  there  had  not  been 
such  a  division  in  tlie  House  on  the  subject  of  the 
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Russian  war,  Poland  would  have  escaped  her  present 
fate. 

Mr.  Sheridan  aided  the  cause  of  opposition  more  by 
the  celebrity  of  his  name,  than  the  weight  or  cogency 
of  his  speech ;  indeed,  it  was  not  easy,  after  the  power- 
ful and  splendid  display  of  ]\Ir.  Fox,  to  add  much  on 
that  side.  He  spoke  highly  of  the  attachment  of  the 
people  to  the  constitution,  and  declared  the  imputation 
contained  in  the  speech  from  the  throne  highly  unjust; 
it  was  the  crown  preferring  a  bill  of  indictment  against 
the  loyalty  of  the  people.  The  formidable  band  of 
republicans,  said  to  exist  in  this  country,  were  mere 
men  in  buckram.  The  manner  in  which  the  addresses 
from  this  country  had  been  received  by  the  Convention, 
certainly  argued  on  their  part  bad  dispositions,  but 
was  no  proof  of  treacherous  designs.  He  would  vote 
for  the  impeachment  of  that  English  minister,  who, 
for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  the  former  despotism 
in  France,  should  spend  one  guinea  or  spill  one  drop 
of  blood  for  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt. 

Mr.  Burke  considered  this  to  be,  indeed,  a  day  of 
trial  of  the  constitution.  He  made  due  acknowledg- 
ments of  the  talents  and  eloquence  of  Mr.  Fox,  but 
controverted  his  assertion,  that  the  statement  of  the 
existence  of  an  insurrection  was  a  calumny  on  the 
country.  He  could  compare  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  only  to  Cicero,  and  would  ask  him  whether, 
when  that  great  Roman  orator  affirmed  in  the  senate, 
that  there  existed  within  the  walls  of  Rome  a  con- 
spiracy for  burning  and  destroying  it,  he  was  guilty  of 
a  libel  upon  the  whole  people,  or  only  upon  Cataline 
and  his  associates  1  He  contrasted  the  liberty  really 
enjoyed  in  Great  Britain,  with  the  despotism  which, 
under  that  name,  was  exercised  in  France ;  there, 
neither  life  nor  property  was  secure ;  and,  instead  of 
one  Bastile,  a  Bastile  was  erected  in  every  parish. 
Who  would  wish  the  morals  of  the  present  legislators 
of  France  introduced  into  this  country  1  What  parent 
would  wish  his  son  to  resemble  a  Marat,  a  Danton,  a 
Robespierre,  or  copy  the  example  of  a  Petion  ?  Or, 
should  he  search  the  deepest  recesses  of  hell,  where 
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could  he  find  a  more  complete  model  of  depravit)^  than     Lxxvnr 
Monsieur  Egalite?     After   more  observations  of  the       '  ' 
same  kind,  he  concluded  by  saying,  that  the  real  ques-        1792. 
tionnow  was,  not  whether  we  should  carry  an  address  to 
the  throne,  but  whether  we  should  have  a  throne  at  all  1 

Mr.  Anstruthcr  declared  his  resolution  to  vote  for  other  nium- 
the  address.  Mr.  Erskine  vindicated  the  measures 
taken  by  the  society,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  for 
procuring  a  reform  of  Parliament,  and  made  some 
reflections  on  the  ministry  and  on  Mr.  Burke;  and 
Mr.  William  Smith  defended  the  French  from  the 
charge  of  distributing  money  for  seditious  purposes  in 
this  country,  declared  that  the  English  constitution 
was  the  last  on  earth  which  they  wished  to  alter,  and 
accused  Mr.  Burke  of  intentional  misrepresentation,  in 
speaking  as  if  the  French  government  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  promoters  of  the  massacres  in  Paris.  The 
Attorney-general  and  Solicitor-general  shortly  justified 
the  proceedings  of  government  respecting  the  trial  of 
Paine,  and  the  convening  of  Parliament. 

In  answer  to  an  intimation,  that  it  would  be  proper 
to  withdraw  the  amendment,  Mv.  Fox  declared  that, 
after  the  sentiments  which  had  been  expressed,  he 
considered  unanimity  impossible,  and  gave  notice  that 
he  should  propose  an  amendment  upon  tlie  report. 

A  division  was  then  taken,  and  the  majority  was 
nearly  six  to  one*. 

When   the  report    was    brought    up,    Mr.     Fox  lf\ 
moved   another  amendment,    recommending  a  nego-  an  amendment 

tintinn  on  the  1{.  port 

UaUOn.  ^  ^  ^  of  the  Address. 

He  spoke  on  this  occasion  in  terms  less  guarded 
and  measured  than  on  the  former  night.  Ministers, 
he  said,  far  from  deserving  praise,  merited  impeach- 
ment. When  they  knew  of  a  league  formed  against 
France,  they  should  have  interfered:  France  had 
justice  completely  on  her  side,  and  by  a  prudent  nego- 
tiation with  the  other  powers,  we  might  have  pre- 
vented the  horrid  scenes  which  ensued,  and  saved  this 
country  from  its  present  situation.  Tliank  God  !  nature 
had  been  true  to  herself ;  tyranny  had  been  defeated, 

♦  -290  to  50. 
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LXXTiu      ^^^   those  who   had  fought  for  freedom  were  trium- 

phant.    France  had  disappointed  the  predictions  of  the 

1792.  gentleman  who,  looking  into  a  map,  could  see  only  a 
chasm  once  called  France,  and  treated  the  nation  as 
having  once  been  famous  in  war.  France  had  been 
formidable  under  her  monarchy,  but  was  much  more 
so  now,  from  her  freedom,  the  animating  effects  of 
which  were  beyond  calculation.  All  the  inhabitants 
of  Europe,  who  felt  any  thing  in  the  cause  of  liberty, 
sympathized  with  them,  and  wished  success  to  their 
struggle  with  tyrants  and  despots.  Military  efforts  on 
our  part  would  be  impeded  by  the  state  of  Ireland, 
where  millions  were  disfranchised ;  and  what  court 
could  be  elevated  by  the  promises  of  our  ministers,  or 
intimidated  by  their  menaces,  after  their  conduct  with 
respect  to  Russia  ?  Nor  were  our  allies  to  be  depended 
on.  To  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  he  applied  the  lines 
of  Pope : 

"  Ask  why  from  Britain  Caesar  would  retreat  1 
Caesar  himself  might  whisper  he  was  beat." 

On  Prussia,  notwithstanding  our  connexion,  and 
on  the  Emperor,  no  reliance  could  be  placed ;  and 
there  was  a  party  in  Holland  possessed  of  much  power, 
who  were  disaffected  to  the  Stadtholder,  and  could 
not  approve  of  the  war.  By  negotiation  alone  could 
the  calamities  of  war  be  avoided. 

Every  hour  of  delay  in  this  measure  he  considered 
a  loss,  and,  in  that  persuasion,  although  without  much 
hope  of  success,  he  would,  on  the  morrow,  move  an 
address  to  treat  with  the  executive  government  of 
France.  He  reminded  the  House  that,  although  it 
was  once  fashionable  to  talk  of  "  a  vagrant  Congress," 
of  "  one  Adams,"  of  "  Hancock  and  his  crew,"  England 
had,  in  the  end,  been  obliged  to  acknowledge  the 
sovereignty  and  independence  of  America.  It  had 
been  asked,  were  we  to  receive  an  ambassador,  reeking 
with  the  blood  of  innocent  men,  and  perhaps  even 
with  that  of  their  King?  His  answer  was,  that  should 
the  French  proceed  to  extremities  against  that  unfor- 
tunate monarch,  he  should  consider  it  an  everlasting 
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disgrace  to  their  nation,  and  which  every  man  must 
deplore;  but  still  he  could  not  think  that  we  were 
therefore  never  to  have  any  connexion  with  France. 
The  cause  of  France  was  popular  on  the  Continent ; 
their  enemies  had  neither  honour  or  humanity.  As  a 
proof,  he  cited  the  case  of  the  brave,  but  unfortunate 
Lafayette,  whose  treatment  must  provoke  the  indig- 
nation of  every  virtuous  man  in  Europe ;  but  he  had 
always  been  a  friend  to  liberty,  and  that  was  enough 
to  excite  their  hatred. 

Mr.  Sheridan,  in  seconding  the  motion,  made  a 
short  speech ;  the  sentiments  of  which  were  not  in 
exact  union  with  those  of  Mr.  Fox.  Peace,  if  peace 
could  be  obtained,  he  wished  by  all  means ;  but  if  not, 
he  should  vote  for  a  vigorous  war ;  not  one  of  shifts 
and  scraps,  of  timid  operation  or  protracted  effort,  but 
conducted  with  sufficient  energy  to  evince  to  the  world 
tliat  the  nation  was  fighting  for  its  dearest  and  most 
invaluable  privileges. 

As  the  motion  was  negatived,  without  a  division,  Mr.  Burke, 
it  is  not  intended  to  pursue  methodically  the  course 
of  argument  followed  by  each  speaker.  Mr.  Burke, 
assuming  that  France  must  not  be  allowed  to  open  the 
Scheldt,  and  that  she  must  also  be  induced  by  nego- 
tiation, or  compelled  by  arms,  thouglit  it  a  very  ex- 
traordinary way  of  effecting  either  purpose,  to  repre- 
sent our  internal  situation  as  rotten  and  our  allies  not 
to  be  depended  on.  The  first  proposition  he  utterly 
denied  ;  and  tlie  fidelity  of  our  allies  would  not  be  con- 
firmed by  acknowledging  the  sovereignty  and  entering 
into  negotiations  with  the  new  republic  of  France. 
Nor  were  we  sure  that  the  French  would  accede  to 
reasonable  terms  ;  and  yet,  on  this  contingency,  were 
we  to  renounce  our  present  friends  and  lea^^e  ourselves 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  French,  from  whom  none 
expected  mercy,  without  meeting  disappointment ;  and 
we  were  desired  to  dispatch  an  ambassador  at  the 
\CYy  moment,  perhaps,  when  the  merciless  savages  had 
their  hands  red  with  the  blood  of  a  murdered  king  ; 
thus  giving  sanction  to  an  act  which  even  barbarians 
would  condemn,   giving  currency   to  tlie  crime  of  re- 
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gicide,  and  affording  a  preliminary  to  the  murder  of  our 
own  most  excellent  sovereign.  At  present  it  was  only 
decreed  that  France  was  a  republic ;  but  of  what  kind 
had  not  been  certainly  determined.  So  Holland,  Venice, 
Genoa,  and  other  republics  differed  widely  in  their 
respective  governments ;  but  they  were  not  regicidal 
rej^ublics ;  they  had  no  confraternity  with  the  seditious 
and  disaffected  in  other  states.  France  was  the  only 
republic,  since  the  creation,  that  decreed  fundamental 
principles  of  universal  union,  seduction,  and  confra- 
ternity. After  a  vindication  of  his  own  opinions,  and 
some  strong  and  pointed  observations  on  the  rights  of 
man,  and  the  mischievous  application  of  the  doctrine 
to  the  passions  and  feelings  of  the  lower  class,  he  ex- 
horted gentlemen,  who  were  disposed  to  countenance 
new  doctrines  in  England,  to  take  warning  by  the  fate 
of  the  virtuous  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucalt.  Seduced  by 
the  arts  of  Condorcet,  he  had  countenanced  the  Revo- 
lution ;  but  not  being  able  to  countenance  all  its 
excesses,  he  was  obliged  to  fly,  and,  in  the  midst  of 
his  own  tenants,  forced  from  his  carriage,  from  between 
his  mother  and  his  wife,  and  in  their  presence  savagely 
butchered ! 

Some  severe  observations  were  elicited  from  Mr. 
Adam,  by  an  expression  of  Mr.  Yorke,  importing,  that 
although  the  most  brilliant  eloquence  and  powerful 
talents  might  be  found  on  the  other  side  of  the  house, 
he  would  not  look  there  for  patriotism,  moderation,  or 
candour;  and, in  answer  to  Mr.  Burke's  question — what 
hope  there  was  of  success,  should  a  negotiation  be 
attempted — he  said  no  man  could  tell ;  but,  if  it  failed 
in  producing  a  treaty,  it  would  secure  our  success  in 
war ;  it  would  unite  every  hand  and  heart  in  that 
inevitable  calamity ;  while  a  conduct,  which  carried 
half  the  nation  to  war  with  unwillingness,  would  put 
a  padlock  on  every  sword  and  un-rudder  every  ship. 

On  the  following  day,  Mr.  Fox  made  his  promised 
motion  for  an  address,  requesting  his  Majesty  to  send 
a  minister  to  Paris  to  treat  with  the  persons  exercising 
provisionally  the  functions  of  executive  government, 
touching  such  points  as  might  be  in  discussion  between 
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liis    ]\fajcsty  and  his    allies  and  the  French  nation.       chap. 
lie  was  labouring  under  a  severe  hoarseness,  and  his  __1I____^ 
speech  was  but  short.     He  acknowledged  that,  in  the        1792. 
present  disposition  of  the  House,  he  did   not  expect 
much  attention  ;   but  his  object  was  simply  to  declare 
and  record  his  opinion   that  it  was  the  true  policy  of 
every  nation  to  treat  with  any    existing  government, 
without  inquiring   or  regarding  how  that  government 
was  constituted,  or  by  what  means  those  who  exer- 
cised it  came  into  power. 

]\Ir.  Grey  having  seconded  the  motion,  Lord  Slief-  Lord  shrffiiid. 
field,  with  much  animation,  reprobated  the  idea  of 
sending  a  minister  to  France,  the  vilest  of  all  nations, 
^\•hose  governors  were  a  gang  of  robbers  and  cut-throats, 
with  whom  no  treaties  could  be  maintained.  He  did 
not  know  how  soon  the  French  might  be  called  over 
into  this  country ;  how  soon  our  best  men  might  be 
thrown  into  gaol,  to  be  dragged  from  thence,  in  a 
popular  phrenzy,  and  inhumanly  butchered ;  our 
women  of  rank,  beauty  and  virtue,  obliged  to  lie  in 
l)risons,  upon  straw,  and  be  violated  and  murdered*. 
He  was  almost  ashamed  of  the  enthusiasm  he  had 
hitherto  felt  in  favour  of  the  right  honourable  mover. 

Mr.  Thomas  Stanley  also  declared  that  he  had  Mi-.T.stanioy. 
attended  to  all  that  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Fox,  for  the 
last  three  days,  with  the  utmost  astonishment.  He 
had  denied  those  operations  of  sedition  which  were 
evident  to  the  whole  nation.  Already  a  cry  had  been 
excited  against  tithes,  against  taxes,  and  even  against 
monarchy  itself.  Similar  opinions  were  expressed  by  Mr. 
Loveden  and  Mr.  Frederick  North,  while  Mr.  Fox  was  oi^'< 
defended  by  Mr.  ^lichacl  Angelo  Taylor  and  Mr.  Grey. 

!Mr.  Jenkinson  censured  the  motion  as  an  en- 
croachment on  the  executive  power,  in  which  was  Jfni^i"^""- 
exclusively  ^•ested  the  prerogative  of  negotiating  and 
making  peace  or  war.  He  adverted  to  the  discontented 
persons  among  us  in  correspondence  with  the  French ; 
i)ut,  although  from  their  great  activity  they  might  be 

•   In  these  opinions  Uic  noble  lord  coincided  wilh  his  friend  Mr.  Gibbon. — 
See  his  Miscellaneous  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  409,  472.  8vo.  edition 
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troublesome  in  time  of  peace,  they  might  be  tranquil  or 
might  emigrate  in  time  of  war ;  for  that  correspond- 
ence, which,  by  law,  was  not  punishable  now,  would 
then  be  treason.  He  then  observed  on  the  time 
which  had  been  selected  for  the  present  motion.  "  On 
"  this  very  day,"  he  said,  "  while  we  are  debating 
"  about  sending  an  ambassador  to  the  French  repub- 
"  lie,  was  the  King  to  receive  sentence,  and  in  all 
"  probability  it  is  the  day  of  his  murder  !  What  is  it 
"  that  gentlemen  would  propose  to  their  sovereign  1  to 
"  bow  his  neck  to  a  band  of  sanguinary  ruffians,  and 
"  address  an  ambassador  to  a  set  of  regicides,  whose 
"  hands  are  still  reeking  with  the  blood  of  a  slaughtered 
"  monarch." 

Mr.  Francis,  having  supported  the  motion,  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Erskine,  who  considered  a  refusal  to 
send  an  ambassador  on  account  of  the  disturbed  state 
of  France,  was  only  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  on 
that  account  we  had  resolved  on  war.  French  prin- 
ciples could  not,  like  the  contagion  of  the  plague,  be 
introduced  by  one  person.  In  deprecating  the  miseries 
of  war,  he  quoted  some  eloquent  passages  from  Dr. 
Johnson's  pamphlet  on  the  dispute  relative  to  Falk- 
land's Island,  and  denied  the  proposition  which  he 
said  had  been  advanced  in  the  King's  speech  and 
agreed  to  in  the  address,  that  the  surplus,  as  it  was 
called,  would  be  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  war,  without 
a  fresh  imposition  of  taxes. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  declared  the  motion  to  be 
most  dangerous  and  pernicious.  The  learned  gentle- 
man who  had  been  favouring  the  House  with  elaborate 
quotations,  might  have  spared  himself  the  trouble,  as 
war  or  peace  was  not  the  question ;  but  whether  under 
all  circumstances  we  should  send  an  ambassador  to 
Paris.  Who  would  be  the  ambassador '?  Was  the 
nation  ready  to  expose  any  gentleman  to  the  mortifying 
situation  of  being  interrogated  by  the  President  of  the 
Convention,  whether  he  came  from  the  King  or  the 
people  ?  and,  on  his  answering  from  the  King,  being 
dismissed  with  the  reply,  that  they  had  nothing  to  do 
with  kings,  they  had  proscribed  them. 
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Mr.  AVindham  contended  that,  by  recognizing  the     t  vy vni 
Republic  of  France,  Britain  would  arm  every  subject  _11__1_ 
against  the  powers  that  governed  him  ;  a  consequence        1792. 
as  fatal  to  the  future  interests  of  the  world  as  the  M'^-Windham. 
retreat  of  the  combined  armies,  which  he  deplored  as 
the  most  fatal  event  that  had  ever  occurred. 

Mr.  Whitbread  argued  that  a  time  might  come  Mr.whubrcad 
when  we  should  be  compelled  to  negotiate  with  those 
whom  we  now  refused  to  acknowledge  but  as  ruffians 
and  assassins.  There  were  ambassadors  from  several 
parts  of  Europe  now  in  Paris,  from  Sweden,  and  he 
believed  from  our  good  ally,  the  Dutch.  The  heads  of 
these  men  were  still  upon  their  shoulders,  and  he  saw 
no  danger  to  the  British  minister  had  he  staid  there 
after  the  dethronement  of  the  French  monarch.  On 
the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  Mr.  Whitbread  adopted 
the  language  of  the  French  decree ;  "  The  course  of 
"  rivers  belongs  to  all  the  countries  through  which 
"  they  flow ;  such,  at  least,  seemed  to  be  the  bountiful 
"  dispensation  of  Providence;  but,  perhaps,  man  might 
"  know  better." 

Mr.  Grant  maintained,  with  great  ability  and  learn-  Mr.  Grant. 
ing,  the  right  of  Holland  to  control  the  navigation  of 
the  Scheldt,  and  the  arrogance  of  the  interference  of 
France,  which  showed  only  their  rooted  contempt  of 
existing  order  and  moral  obligation.  They  had  not 
conquered  the  Netherlands  ;  by  their  own  declaration 
they  had  only  restored  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 
Should  France,  then,  be  suflered  to  arrogate  to  itself 
the  umpirage  of  all  disputes  in  Europe  1  Were  we  to 
settle  the  dispute  with  the  present  executive  council, 
their  successors,  armed  with  the  natural,  imprescriptible 
rights  of  man,  would  deny  their  right  to  settle  it. 
What !  they  would  exclaim,  bind  by  treaty  the  rights 
of  man  1  It  is  impossible  ;  nature  forbids  it ;  right  is 
paramount  to  treaty.  Those  with  whom  you  negotiated 
exceeded  their  power,  and  betrayed  their  constituents, 
and  the  contract  is  therefore  void. 

Mr.  Burke,  after  an  animated  eulogium  on  Mr.  Mr.  Burke. 
Frederick  North,  Mr.  Jenkinson,  and  the  other  young 
members,  who  had  gloriously  stood  forward  to  resist 
VOL.    v.  s 
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Lxxviii      ^^^  growing  evils,  made  a  reflection  on  Mr.  Erskine, 

L  for  having  produced  from  the  writings  of  Dr.  Jolnison 

1792.  a  good  common  place  against  war,  while  it  had  perhaps 
escaped  his  memory  that  this  eminent  author  had  sum- 
moned all  his  vigour  and  eloquence  in  vindication  of  a 
civil  war  ;  and,  on  the  evil  designs  now  manifested  by 
a  certain  description  of  men,  too  bold  to  be  mistaken 
or  passed  over  in  silent  contempt,  heightened  the 
picture  drawn  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  of  the  awk- 
ward predicament  in  which  an  ambassador  sent  by  us 
would  be  placed,  by  delineating  the  effect  which  would 
be  produced  in  a  commission,  styling  "  George  the 
"  Third,  by  the  grace  of  God ;"  the  shouts  of  laughter, 
the  rage  of  the  President,  Robespierre  and  Marat, 
sworn  enemies  to  kings,  and  the  indignation  which 
citizen  Frost  and  citizen  Paine  would  not  fail  to  excite. 
Perhaps,  even  now,  the  barbarians  were  embruing  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  theii'  unhappy  prisoners.  Instead 
of  the  Scheldt,  these  wretches  navigated  the  Styx  only ; 
and  announced  slaughter  and  destruction  to  all  man- 
kind. It  might  perhaps  be  sarcastically  asked,  how 
Citizen  Frankhn,  with  whom  Citizen  Paine  was  for- 
merly intimate,  came  to  be  acknowledged  as  an  am- 
bassador, and  why  he  (Mr.  Burke)  connived  at  such  a 
degradation '?  The  answer  was  obvious :  Franklin  had 
never  advised  the  extirpation  of  all  kings.  When  the 
independence  of  America  was  acknowledged,  all  Frank- 
lin's crimes  were  absolved.  During  the  American  war, 
we  heard  of  no  acts  of  barbarity,  no  deliberate  murders, 
no  dethronement  and  decapitation  of  kings.  There  had 
appeared  more  atrocious  guilt  in  France  in  one  day 
than  in  America  and  England  in  seven  years. 
Mr.  Couitenay  Availing  himsclf,  not  unfairly,  of  the  allusion  to 
Dr.  Franklin  and  the  American  war,  Mr.  Courtenay 
referred  to  Mr.  Burke's  sentiments  and  conduct  during 
that  contest.  Could  he  forget  his  prayers  for  the 
success  of  the  American  arms  ?  Could  he  forget  his 
enthusiasm  in  favour  of  republicanism '?  Was  his 
memory  so  frail  and  fleeting  that  he  could  not  re- 
member how  he  wept  over  the  fate  of  the  rebel  Mont- 
gomery— how  he  exulted  m  the  victories  of  the  rebel 
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Washington  1     Was  it  so  treacherous,  that  he  could     ^  2^tT:r 

not  remember  his  complanit  against  the  imprisonment  

of  Mr.  Laurens,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  greatest  1792. 
repubUc  in  the  world  ]  In  much  worse  taste,  he  made 
sarcastic  allusions  to  the  "  age  of  chivah-y,"  and  the 
eulogy  on  the  unhappy  (^ueen,  and  described  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  devoted  partizan,  the  public  spirit 
prevailing  in  France,  her  victories,  her  aggran(Uze- 
ment,  and  his  raptures  at  the  expulsion  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  and  his  disciplined  ruffians. 

In  a  better  vein,  Mr.  Sheridan  made  some  allusions  ^f^.  .siierid.m. 
to  the  absence  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Mr.  Burke's  appearance, 
for  the  first  time,  on  the  treasury  bench.  On  what 
grounds,  he  asked,  did  the  friends  of  government  regret 
tlie  absence  of  their  usual  leader  ?  Had  there  ap- 
peared any  want  of  numbers  or  ability  among  them  ] 
What  exertion  that  the  minister  could  have  furnished 
had  been  unsupplied  1  Had  there  been  any  want  of 
splendid  and  sonorous  declamation  to  cover  a  meagre- 
ness  of  argument  ?  Any  want  of  virulence  of  invec- 
tive to  supply  the  place  in  proof  in  accusation  ]  Any 
want  of  inflammatory  appeals  to  the  passions  where  a 
resort  to  reason  and  judgment  was  unsafe  ?  Unques- 
tionably, in  all  these  respects,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  not  been  missed.  A  recommendation, 
that  before  we  plunged  into  war  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  settle,  if  possible,  the  matter  in  dispute  by 
negotiation,  had  been  received  with  an  incredible 
heat ;  but,  in  fact,  the  moment  was  unfortunate.  In- 
telhgence  was  expected  of  a  catastrophe  in  France 
which  all  human  hearts  deprecated  and  would  equally 
deplore  ;  in  this  temper,  therefore,  the  public  mind 
was  worked  up  to  a  blind  and  furious  hostility,  and  the 
dearest  interests  of  our  own  country  were  to  be  risked 
at  the  call  of  a  momentary  enthusiasm,  which,  if  not 
bottomed  on  sound  policy  and  sound  sense,  was  sure 
not  to  be  lasting.  It  seemed  to  him  that  arguments 
and  instigations  had  been  used  to  rouse  the  House  to 
hostility,  not  for  the  sake  of  keeping  faith  with  our 
allies,  preserving  Holland,  or  resenting  the  incendiary 
decree  of  the  C'onvention  ;    but  of  avenging  all  the 
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outrages  committed  in  France ;  reinstating,  if  possible, 
all  that  had  been  overthrown ;  exterminating  the 
principles  which  were  reprobated,  and  the  people  who 
preached  them.  He  then  descanted  in  animated  terms 
on  that  hateful  outrage  on  the  rights  and  feelings  of 
human  nature,  that  wretched  tissue  of  impotent  pride, 
folly,  and  inhumanity,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  pro- 
clamation, which  he  asserted  had  sharpened  the  daggers 
of  the  assassins  of  September,  and  whetted  the  axe  now 
suspended  over  the  unfortunate  monarch.  Contrary 
to  all  experience  and  truth,  he  maintained  that  the 
French  had  been  uniformly  partial,  and  even  preju- 
diced, in  favour  of  the  English,  What  manly  sense, 
what  generous  feeling,  communicating  with  them, 
might  have  done,  and  above  all,  what  fair  truth  and 
plain  dealing  might  have  effected,  he  believed  it  was 
not  easy  to  calculate ;  but  the  withholding  all  these  from 
that  nation,  in  our  hollow  neutrality,  was  an  error  which 
would  be  for  ever  lamented. 

Mr.  Dundas  briefly  vindicated  the  conduct  of 
government,  putting  the  question  before  the  House 
on  this  issue.  If,  under  the  former  government  of 
France,  while  ambassadors  resided  in  both  countries, 
the  French  government  had  received  persons  from 
England,  complaining  of  the  constitution,  and  pro- 
posing an  alliance  to  subvert  it,  and  given  a  favourable 
answer  to  such  persons,  Avhat  would  have  been  the 
duty  of  our  government  1  Would  it  not  have  been  to 
recall  our  minister  and  order  the  French  ambassador 
to  quit  this  country  ]  How,  then,  could  we  send  an 
ambassador  to  France,  when  the  French  government 
had  notoriously  done  the  very  same  thing  ? 

Mr.  Fox,  scarcely  audible  through  hoarseness, 
made  a  short  reply,  repeating,  principally,  the  argu- 
ment that,  whether  through  necessity  or  success,  a 
treaty  must  be  resorted  to,  and  rather  despondingly 
vindicating  the  course  he  had  taken  and  his  motives. 
"  I  have  done  my  duty,"  he  said,  "  in  submitting  my 
"  ideas  to  the  House.  What  have  been  my  motives "? 
"  Not  to  court  the  favour  of  ministers,  or  those  by 
"  whom  ministers  are  sujDposed  to  be  favoured  ;  not  to 
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"  gratify  my  friends,  as  the  debates  in  this  House  have     rSlJ'yffr 
"  shown — not  to  court  popularity,  for  the  general  con- 


versation, both  within  and  without  these  walls,  has  i7'j2. 
"  shown,  that  to  gain  popularity,  I  must  have  held  the 
"  opposite  course.  The  people  may  treat  my  house  as 
"  they  have  done  that  of  Dr.  Priestley — as,  it  is  said, 
"  they  have  more  recently  done  that  of  Mr.  Walker. 
"  My  only  motive  was,  that  they  might  know  what  was 
"  the  real  cause  of  the  war  into  which  they  are  likely 
"  to  be  plunged — that  it  depended  on  a  matter  of  mere 
"  form  and  ceremony," 

Consistently  with  these  feelings,  he  did  not  require  Motion  ucga- 
a  division,  and  the  question  was  negatived. 

When  the  report  on  the  navy  estimates  was  brought  20th. 
up,  and  a  resolution  moved  for  increasing  the  number  of  niatZ!^*^'^^ 
seamen  and  marines  by  nine  thousand  men,  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan expressed  his  entire  concurrence,  and  said  he  should  Mr.  shciidan, 
have  done  so  had  the  number  required  been  forty,  instead 
of  twenty-five,  thousand.  He  admitted  the  necessity 
of  an  armament ;  and  if,  unfortunately,  we  must  enter 
into  a  war,  he  hoped  it  would  be  commenced  with  the 
exertion  of  every  nerve  of  the  empire,  and  conducted 
with  an  energy  that  might  convince  all  Europe,  that, 
when  compelled  to  endure  that  calamity,  we  were 
determined  to  pursue  it,  not  in  a  lingering  and  pro- 
tracted, but  in  a  decisive,  manner.  Still,  he  thought 
the  prospect  of  peace  was  not  definitively  closed.  He 
continued  to  think  that  we  ought  to  negotiate ;  and 
had  that  policy  been  adopted,  it  might  have  led  to  the 
prevention  of  a  catastrophe,  which  every  man  in  the 
kingdom  not  only  feared,  but  w^ould  deprecate,  as 
wicked,  unjust,  and  abominable. 

These  observations,  for  no  motion  was  made,  occa-  Mr.  Bmko 
sioncd  Mr.  Burke  to  remark  that  he  was  not  one  who 
looked  up  to  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  in  France 
for  justice,  magnanimity,  or  mercy ;  particularly  when 
they  charged  their  King,  as  a  criminal,  for  offences  for 
which  that  House  would  not  call  the  meanest  indivi- 
dual in  the  country  to  their  bar  to  answer.  In  truth, 
he  was  in  the  custody  of  assassins,  who  were  both  his 
accusers  and  his  judges,  and  his  destruction  was  in- 
evitable. 
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Lxxv^ii  ^^^'  ^^^  declared  that  the  catastrophe  alkided  to 

would  be  an  act  of  gross  and  foul  injustice,  cruelty, 


Mr.  Pitt. 


J  792.  and  pusillanimity.  The  question  before  the  House 
Mr.  Fox.  -j^^^  j^jg  hearty  support,  and  with  equal  alacrity  he 
would  have  voted  for  forty  thousand  seamen ;  he  was  as 
eager  as  any  man  for  an  armament ;  it  was  indispensably 
necessary  from  the  situation  of  the  Continent.  Nor  did 
he  see  with  an  indifferent  eye  the  progress  of  the 
French  arms ;  he  felt  it  to  be  alarming  to  Europe,  and 
was  under  considerable  concern  for  the  effects  it  might 
have  on  this  country.  He  wished  for  negotiation,  but 
he  was  not  willing  that  we  should  even  negotiate  un- 
armed. 

Mr.  Pitt,  being  now  returned  to  the  House,  said, 
that  if  peace  could  be  preserved,  consistently  with  na- 
tional honour,  good  faith,  our  own*  internal  security, 
and  the  safety  and  interest  of  all  Europe,  it  would  not 
be  broken ;  but  upon  any  other  terms  peace  would  be 
but  nominal,  while  its  blessings  would,  in  reality,  be 
sacrificed.  On  the  part  of  ministers,  nothing  would  be 
omitted  that  had  an  honourable  tendency  to  avert  war ; 
but  much  more  had  on  that  day  been  done,  than  minis- 
ters by  themselves  could  have  effected.  It  had  been 
asked,  in  what  way  should  we  intimate  the  unanimous 
sentiment  of  the  people  of  England  ?  An  ambassador 
was  unnecessary;  the  King,  as  the  representative  of 
his  people,  having  already,  by  his  ambassador,  declared 
them  ;  those  who  most  admired  the  French  revolution 
had  made  the  same  declaration ;  their  sentiments,  no 
doubt,  would  be  communicated  in  the  usual  channels ; 
and  of  the  sentiments  of  the  other  part  of  the  nation,  it 
was  impossible  that  a  doubt  should  be  entertained.  If 
some  formal  mode  was  desired ;  if  an  entry  should  be 
made  on  the  Journals,  for  the  purpose  of  handing 
down  to  posterity  a  solemn  protest  by  this  country 
against  that  event  which  would  be  dreadful  to  hu- 
manity, repugnant  to  justice,  to  France  eternally  dis- 
graceful, and  to  the  world  detestable ;  if  it  was  the 
wish  of  that  House  to  state  the  universal  and  unani- 
mous execration  and  abhorrence  which  such  an  event 
would  create ;  the  mode  was  easy ;  they  could  address 
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his  Majesty  for  the  declaration  of  his  ambassador  on      /^4^xviii 

quitting  Paris;    and   by    an    unanimous  vote  profess  1_ 1 

their  full  and  hearty  concurrence  in  that  declaration,         1792. 
and  the  abhorrence  and  detestation  with  which  they 
should  see  any  act  against  the  personal  safety  of  the 
King  or  his  family. 

On  the  following  day,  the  instructions   given   to  21st. 
Earl  Gower,  after  the  events  of  the  tenth  of  Aue^ust*,  .^-"^'"^  Gowcr's 

'     .  ^  .*-'  instructions 

were  communicated  to  the  House.  In  them  it  was  kid  before 
stated  that  his  Majesty  learnt  with  the  deepest  con-  Parliament. 
cern  the  height  to  which  the  distractions  in  Paris  had 
been  carried,  and  the  deplorable  consequences  to  which 
they  had  led,  which  were  doubly  affecting,  from  the 
regard  which  his  Majesty  felt  for  the  persons  of  their 
Most  Christian  Majesties,  and  his  interest  in  their  wel- 
fare, as  well  as  from  the  wishes  which  he  formed  for 
the  tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  a  kingdom  with 
which  he  was  in  amity.  Under  the  present  circum- 
stances, as  the  exercise  of  the  executive  power  had 
been  withdrawn  from  his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  his 
present  credentials  could  be  no  longer  available ;  and, 
on  this  account,  as  well  as  in  conformity  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  neutrality  hitherto  observed,  it  was  most 
proper  that  Earl  Gower  should  no  longer  remain  at 
Paris.  "  In  any  conversations,"  the  instructions  added, 
"  which  you  may  have  occasion  to  hold,  previous  to 
"  your  departure,  you  will  take  care  to  make  your 
"  language  conformable  to  the  sentiments  which  are 
"  now  conveyed  to  you;  and  you  will  particularly 
"  take  every  opportunity  of  expressing  that,  while  his 
"  Majesty  intends  strictly  to  adhere  to  the  principles 
"  of  neutrality,  in  respect  to  the  settlement  of  the  in- 
"  ternal  government  of  Erance,  he,  at  the  same  time, 
"  considers  it  as  no  deviation  from  those  principles,  to 
"  manifest,  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  his  solicitude 
"  for  the  personal  situation  of  their  most  Christian 
"  Majesties,  and  their  Royal  Eamily  ;  and  he  earnestly 
"  and  anxiously  hopes  that  they  will,  at  least,  be  sc- 
"  cure  from  any  acts  of  violence,  which  could  not  fail 

•  Dated  August  17ih. 
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Instructions 
unanimously 
approved. 

24th. 
Anny 
estimates. 


"  to  produce  one  universal   sentiment  of  indignation 
"  through  every  country  of  Europe." 

This  paper  having  been  read,  Mr.  Pitt  claimed  for 
its  contents  the  assent  of  every  British  heart.  "What 
then  must  be  their  sentiments,  when  cruelties  had 
been  exercised,  when  a  spirit  of  the  utmost  barbarity 
had  been  displayed,  and  nothing  remained  in  prospect 
but  that  dreadful  consummation  which  could  not  fail 
to  excite  universal  horror  and  indignation.  The  only 
difficulty  that  occurred  to  him  was,  in  what  terms  that 
House  could  suitably  express  itself.  Considering  the 
unanimity  which  prevailed,  he  had,  at  first,  thought 
that  the  best  mode  would  be  by  a  vote,  which  might 
reach  the  whole  of  Europe,  the  influence  of  which 
should  extend  to  France,  and  might,  perhaps,  there 
produce  the  desu'ed  effect.  But  a  doubt  had  occurred, 
from  a  reflection  that,  as  the  House  in  giving  their 
vote  must  adopt  strong  and  indignant  terms,  the 
national  pride  and  jealousy  of  France  might  be  alarmed, 
and  the  people  hurried  on  to  the  commission  of  the 
very  crime  which  it  was  intended  to  prevent.  It  there- 
fore appeared  to  him  a  better  mode,  simply  to  allow 
the  paper  to  remain  on  the  table,  which  would  fully 
imply  their  concurrence  in  the  expression  of  his 
Majesty's  sentiments. 

Mr.  Fox  approved  the  proposal.  The  proceedings 
against  the  unhappy  King  of  France  were  not  only 
unnecessary,  but  highly  unjust  and  repugnant  to  all 
the  common  feelings  of  mankind,  and  all  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  law,  which  declared  that  although 
subsequent  laws  might  be  adapted  to  crimes,  persons 
should  be  tried  only  according  to  those  in  being  at  the 
time  of  committing  the  imputed  acts. 

Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  Mr.  Burke, 
shortly  expressed  their  concurrence,  and  the  motion 
was  carried. 

When  the  army  estimates  were  produced,  Mr.  Fox, 
while  he  denied  that  the  increase  was  wanted  on 
account  of  internal  commotions,  admitted  that  the 
general  posture  of  affairs  with  reference  to  foreign 
powers  required  strength  on  the  part  of  the  executive 
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government :  but  he  wished  to  call  attention  to  a  mat-  ^  ^^•^^,\ 

^  1    .     ^    -,  .  1  •^^  •  1  LXXVlII. 

ter    highly   important    to   the   military  service,   and 


interesting  to  the  community.     He  acknowledged  the        1792. 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  make  appointments  in  the  Jtp;^^!^,^^  ^^^^ 
army ;  but  that,  like  every  other  prerogative,  was  given  dismissal  of 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  the  exercise  of  it  officer! 
subject  to  examination.     He  alluded  to  the  dismissal 
from  the   service  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,   Lord 
Scmphill,  and  Captain  Gawler;  the  first  two  for  enter- 
ing  into   a   subscription  for   supporting  the   French 
against  the  combined  armies ;    the  other,  for  refusing 
to  withdraw  his  name  from  the  society  for  constitu- 
tional  information.     He   made   no   motion,   and  the 
conversation  which  followed  produced  nothing  com- 
plimentary to  the  officers  or  in  condemnation  of  the 
ministers. 

In  tlie  mean  time,  Lord  Grenville  had  produced  in  jq^j^ 
the  House  of  Lords  a  bill  for  establishing  resrulations  The  Alien 


&  ^^b' 


respecting  aliens.  Its  chief  enactments  were,  that  on 
the  arrival  of  Any  vessel,  a  written  declaration  should 
be  delivered  to  an  officer  of  the  Customs,  containing 
the  name,  rank,  occupation,  and  description  of  every 
foreigner  on  board ;  and  they  were  not  to  import  arms, 
except  as  merchandize.  Those  who  had  been  pro- 
hibited by  the  King  in  Council  were  not  to  land 
without  express  permission,  nor  were  any  to  depart 
without  a  passport.  The  secretary  of  state  was  em- 
powered, by  warrant,  to  expel  aliens  from  the  king- 
dom, and  the  King  to  restrain  their  residence.  House- 
keepers, when  required  by  a  magistrate,  were  to  give  a 
description  of  aliens  residing  with  them;  and  these 
were  to  render  an  account  of  all  arms,  gunpowder, 
and  ammunition  in  their  possession,  of  which  the  ma- 
gistrate might  deprive  them,  if  he  thought  fit ;  and  the 
secretary  of  state  might  issue  warrants  for  searching 
their  dwellings.  All  these  enactments  were  enforced 
by  severe  penalties,  extending  even  to  transportation*. 


Bill. 


Reasons 


The  vast  influx  of  foreigners.  Lord  Grenville  ob-  given  by 


served,  in  consequence  of  the  distractions  on  the  Con- 

•  See  33  Geo.  III.  c.  4. 
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tinent,  had  excited  no  small  alarm  and  apprehension 
in  the  minds  of  ministers.  By  virtue  of  his  prerogative, 
the  King  might  dismiss  suspicious  foreigners  from  his 
dominions ;  yet,  as  the  power  had  not  been  exercised 
to  that  extent  for  a  long  period,  it  was  almost  obsolete, 
and  required  revival. 

As  matter  of  course,  the  bill  was  read  ;  but,  on  the 
motion  for  a  second  reading,  the  Marquis  of  Lands- 
downe  said,  that  about  a  month  ago  the  number  of 
emigrants  in  this  country  amounted  to  nearly  eight 
thousand ;  their  resource  was  in  our  humanity  and 
generosity,  and  as  the  expense  of  supporting  them  was 
nearly  a  thousand  pounds  a  week,  the  benevolence  of 
individuals  must  soon  become  inadequate  to  the  daily 
increasing  claims.  He  had  heard,  with  much  appro- 
bation, that  ministers  contemplated  sending  these 
refugees  to  the  western  parts  of  Canada,  with  grants 
of  land  and  powers  to  form  settlements;  before  any 
such  measures  was  resolved  on,  the  disposition  of  the 
ruling  powers  in  France  toward  these  unfortunate 
persons  should  be  tried.  Possibly  they  might  consent 
to  receive  them  back,  or  contribute  to  their  support  in 
exile.  To  solve  this  question,  and  attempt  to  avert 
the  impending  fate  of  the  King,  we  might  send  a 
minister  to  Paris  to  treat.  In  behalf  of  Louis  every 
nation  ought  to  interpose  its  good  offices  ;  but  England 
above  all,  because  the  French  had  been  encouraged  to 
bring  him  to  trial  by  the  precedent  established  in  the 
unfortunate  and  disgraceful  case  of  Charles  the  First. 
'Ihe  French  entertained  an  high  opinion  of  our  judg- 
ment, justice,  and  honour,  and  we  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  engage  in  hostilities ;  for,  by  a  letter  from 
Holland,  he  was  informed  that  the  Dutch,  not  con- 
sidering the  question  on  the  Scheldt  of  sufficient  con- 
sequence to  make  them  incur  the  hazard  of  a  war,  had 
determined  not  to  call  upon  England  for  assistance. 
He  gave  reasons,  both  financial  and  political,  to  shew 
that  Austria  and  Prussia  would  not  persevere  in  war, 
which  was  to  be  supported  by  the  expenditure  of 
treasure  at  so  great  a  distance  from  home  that  its 
return  was  scarcely  possible,  a  contest  which  they  could 
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not  prosecute  without  our  millions,  and  they  would    lxxvuf 
never  return  from  Germany  to  England.     He  there- 


fore moved  an  address,  praying  that  a  minister  might  iioi. 
be  sent  to  France  to  represent  the  King's  feelings  for 
the  unhappy  situation  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  and 
the  deplorable  state  of  the  refugees,  and  his  Majesty's 
readiness  to  grant  them  lands  in  the  western  parts 
of  Canada,  if  it  should  be  judged  expedient  to  pre- 
clude them  from  returning  to  their  native  country. 

Lord  Grenville  expressed  the  horror  he  felt  at  Lord  Crenviiie 
hearing  in  that  house  the  very  language  used  by  those 
who  were  heaping  on  their  King  every  species  of  in- 
dignity. By  them  he  was  merely  styled  "  Louis  the 
Sixteenth,"  an  appellation,  purposely  meant  to  point 
out  the  man  as  distinct  from  the  kingly  office  and  dig- 
nity ;  but  he  trusted  that  their  lordships,  duly  regard- 
ing their  own  honour  and  that  of  their  country,  would 
not  adopt  such  language.  He  then  exposed  the  futility  of 
the  proposed  mission  ;  and,  as  to  the  news  from  Holland, 
without  pretending  to  appreciate  the  valueof  the  noble 
Marquis's  correspondence,  he  could  say,  that  as  a  minis- 
ter of  this  country  he  had  received  no  such  intelligence. 

Some   unimportant  observations  ensued,   and  the 
motion  was  abandoned. 

On  the  motion  for  committing  the  alien  bill,  it  was  r» ,  . 

.  p  '  .  Debate  on  tlie 

opposed  by  the  Marquis  ot  Lansdowne,  as  a  suspension  alien  bin. 
of  the  habeas  corpus  act,  which  ought  not  to  be  effected 
without  evidence. 

When  the  third  reading  was  proposed,  the  Earl  of  ^^ 
Guildford  founded,  on  this  suggestion,   a  motion  for  On  the  third 
rejecting  the  bill.     He  was  supported  by  the  INIarquis  ''•^^'^^"s- 
of  Lansdowne,  who  referred  to  all  the  topics  which  had 
engaged  the  attention  of  Parliament  during  the  session, 
declaring  the  bill  unnecessary,  as  there  were  not  in  the 
country  above  eighteen  or  twenty  persons  of  the  dan- 
gerous description  to  which  it  alluded. 

He  was  answered   by  Lord  Loughborough,  who  Lord  Lough- 
denied  the  measure  to  be  new  or  extraordinar}- ;  and  i^*^'"^'U8ii- 
described  the  cliange  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
conduct  of  the  promoters  of  sedition,  from  the  time 
when  the  proclamation  and  the  success  of  the  allies 
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excited  their  fears  and  depressed  their  spirits,  to  the 
moment  when  the  tide  of  war,  turning  in  favour  of  the 
French,  restored  their  courage,  and  elated  their  hopes. 
His  lordship  described  the  horrible  massacres  which 
these  men  verbally  condemned,  but  afterwards  sent 
embassies  to  congratulate  the  National  Convention  on 
their  success ;  and  even  to  promise  the  assistance  of 
numbers  here  who  would  rise  in  their  cause,  and  who, 
in  return,  expected  their  fraternal  aid  to  overturn  our 
constitution.  Nor  was  this  tone  or  conduct  changed 
when  the  French  avowedly  despised  the  Christian 
religion  ;  when  professions  of  atheism  had  been  made, 
and  the  existence  of  a  God  denied  in  full  Convention, 
and  the  blasphemy  received  with  applause.  The 
sanctity  of  the  seventh  day  had  been  abolished ;  and 
the  relation  of  parent  and  child,  the  claim  to  protection 
from  the  one,  and  of  honour  from  the  other,  being 
annulled.  Robbery,  murder,  and  licentiousness,  not 
only  went  unpunished,  but  were  encouraged  as  meri- 
torious. False  testimony  was  a  proof  of  patriotism ; 
and  an  universal  breach  of  the  tenth  commandment 
was  the  first  principle  and  foundation  of  their  state. 

A  noble  lord  had  spoken  of  the  supposed  number 
of  French  emissaries  here  as  not  exceeding  eighteen 
or  nineteen ;  in  the  disgraceful  riots  of  1780,  the  whole 
number  originally  engaged  was  not  above  three  score. 
In  the  late  horrible  massacres  in  Paris,  there  were  not 
more  than  two  hundred  persons  employed,  in  a  city 
containing  more  than  six  hundred  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, with  thirty  thousand  men  under  arms;  surely 
then  their  lordships  would  not  think  Hghtly  of  nine- 
teen persons  armed  with  daggers,  and  animated  with 
the  cry  of  "  No  King."  There  were  two  classes  of 
Frenchmen  in  this  country :  one,  driven  by  necessity  to 
take  refuge ;  they  should,  of  course,  be  treated  vnth. 
tenderness  and  humanity  :  another,  who  came  for  the 
pui*pose  of  using  all  their  efforts  to  create  confusion ; 
they  were  the  proper  objects  of  this  bill. 

The  motion  was  negatived  without  a  division. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill  was  moved  by  Mr.  Dundas,  who,  having  given 
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a  brief  recapitulation  of  its  clauses  and  a  short  analysis     Lxxvrfr 
of  its  contents,  observed,  in  anticipation  of  a  probable  ^_11__1_ 
requisition  of  evidence,  that  if  he  were  called  upon  to        1792, 
state  the  grounds  upon  which  he  had  founded  his  alle- 
gations,  he  would  decline  entering  into  any  detail, 
appealing  to  the  general  sense  of  the  House  to  deter- 
mine how  far  they  were  well  founded.     As  this  bill 
was  grounded  on  suspicion,  and  authorized  the  execu- 
tive government  to  act  upon  that  principle,  it  would  be 
impossible,  with  any  degree  of  propriety,  to  lay  open 
the  particular  sources  of  information. 

Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  supporting  the  motion,  entered  sir  Gilbert 
into  a  vindication  of  the  conduct  pursued  by  himself,  ^^''°^- 
the  Duke  of   Portland,  and   others,  in  quitting  their 
former  political  alliance  and  joining  the  minister ;  and 
the  debate  turned  almost  entirely  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Fox  alluded  to  Mr.  Burke,  as  having  con-  Mr.  Fox. 
demned  his  former  friends  to  banishment  in  Sinope  ; 
in  answer  to  which  allusion,  INIr.  Burke  said  that  the  Mr.  Burke, 
phalanx  had  sent  him,  not  to  Sinope,  but,  in  the  com- 
mon phrase,  to  Coventry.  The  endeavours  that  had 
been  used  to  make  him  odious  to  the  public,  and  to  his 
private  friends,  all  the  world  knew  ;  yet  this  Sinopian, 
this  dog  of  Athens,  had  not  barked  from  his  tub.  He 
had  violated  no  principle,  he  had  betrayed  no  secret, 
he  had  not  attempted  to  come  between  the  resolution 
and  the  act. 

Any  person,  ^vho  had  seen  the  French  business  in 
the  bud,  and  who  now  sa\v  it  full  blown  and  nurtured, 
and  yet  still  wished  to  maintain  any  connexion  between 
France  and  this  country,  must,  in  every  respect,  meet 
with  his  entire  disapi)robation.  How  much,  then, 
must  he  be  surprised  when  he  heard  a  great  statesman 
declare  that  he  rejoiced  in  the  defeat  of  tlie  Emperor, 
the  ally  of  this  country,  and  the  King  of  Prussia  ;  con- 
nected with  it  by  marriage  and  by  treaty  ;  and  all  this 
because  they  were  despots,  and  France  a  republic. 

If,  as  had  been  said,  there  were  not  above  nineteen 
persons  in  the  kingdom  likely  to  be  affected  by  the 
bill,  wlien  it  was  considered  that  they  were  murderers 
and  atheists,   the  number  might  be  said  to  be  very 
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great ;  they  exceeded,  by  many,  the  whole  Royal  Fa- 
mily, whom  they  might,  perhaps,  be  commissioned  to 
assassinate.  Three  thousand  daggers  had  been  be- 
spoke at  Birmingham  by  an  Englishman,  of  which 
seventy  had  been  delivered.  It  was  not  ascertained 
how  many  were  to  be  exported,  and  how  many  were 
intended  for  home  consumption.  (Here  Mr.  Burke 
drew  out  a  dagger  which  he  had  kept  concealed,  and, 
with  much  vehemence  of  action,  threw  it  on  the  floor*.) 
"  This,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  dagger,  "  this  is  what 
"  you  are  to  gain  by  an  alliance  with  France ;  wher- 
"  ever  their  principles  are  introduced,  their  practice 
"  must  follow.  I  vote  for  this  bill,  because  I  consider 
"  it  the  means  of  saving  my  life,  and  all  our  lives,  from 
"  the  hands  of  assassins.  I  vote  for  it,  because  it  will 
"  break  the  abominable  system  of  the  Pantheon,  and 
"  prevent  the  introduction  of  French  principles  and 
"  French  daggers." 

As  Mr.  Fox  had  announced  his  intention  to  reserve 
his  particular  objections  for  another  stage  of  the  bill, 
very  few  observations  were  made  on  the  motion  that 
it  should  go  into  a  committee ;  but,  on  bringing  up 
the  report,  a  long  and  diffuse  discussion  took  place. 
The  opposition  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Michael  Angelo 
Taylor,  the  Earl  of  Wycombe,  and  Major  Maitland. 
Their  arguments  turned  chiefly  on  the  impropriety  of 
Avar,  and  the  absence  of  all  just  cause  of  alarm.  Lord 
Beauchamp  supported  the  bill  in  a  short  speech,  and 
Mr.  Hardinge  entered  into  a  long  and  luminous  vin- 
dication. If  the  law  should  operate  in  restraint  and 
punishment  of  the  emissary  of  atheism  and  sedition, — 
if  it  should  punish  or  exclude  the  leveller  in  principle, 
who  was  an  incendiary  at  heart, — it  would  fall  where 
it  should ;  whether  it  found  him  with  or  without  a 
dagger  in  his  hand,  with  or  without  French  money  or 
French  paper  in  his  pocket,  it  would  find  him  at  least 
with  French  principles  in  his  head — principles  of  re- 
bellion against  all  governmnt, — and  an  avowed  and 
boasted  contempt  of  every  oath  of  allegiance.     On  the 

*  In  this  action,  Mr.  Burke  shewed  some  awkwardness,  which  afforded  a 
copious  theme  to  the  writers  of  paragraphs  and  the  designers  of  caricatures. 
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subject  of  libels,  he  quoted  a  powerful  and  eloquent     ivx^^jr 

passage  from  the  prose  works  of  INlilton,     "  In  every       ^ 

"  church  and  commonwealth,"  (he  said,  and  he  was 

not  sufRciently  enhghtened  to  disclaim  the  alHance  of 

church  and  state)  "  it  is  of  the  greatest  concernment 

"  to  magistrates   to   look    vigilantly   how   books  de- 

"  mean    themselves,    as    well  as   men  —  to  imprison 

"  them,  —  to    execute  sharp  justice   upon    them    as 

"  malefactors ;     for    books    are    not    absolutely    dead 

"  things  ;  but  they  have  a  potency  of  life  in  them,  to 

"  be  as  active  as  that  soul  was  whose  progeny  they 

"  are ;  nay,  they  contain,  as  in  a  vial,  the  purest  ex- 

"  tract  and  efficacy  of  that  intellect  which  bred  them. 

"  They  are  as  lively  and  as  vigorously  productive  as 

"  the  fabulous  dragon's  teeth,  and,  sown  up  and  doAvn, 

"  may  spring  up  armed  men." 

Mr.  Jenkinson  having  renewed  many  of  the  obser-  Mr 
vations  on  political  societies,  particularly  that  for  con- 
stitutional information.  Lord  ISlulgrave  said  he  could 
not  apprehend  danger  from  that  very  contemptible 
body  ;  but  when  societies  were  formed  under  the  spe- 
cious title  of  "  Friends  to  the  Freedom  of  the  Press," 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  trial  by  jury  into  dis- 
esteem,  he  thought  it  was  time  to  be  alarmed ;  and 
this  society  had  met  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  blam- 
ing twelve  Englishmen  for  their  verdict  on  oath  against 
Thomas  Paine.  Adverting  to  Mr.  Erskine's  speech 
on  the  trial,  and  his  subsequent  appearance  at  their 
meeting,  he  acknowledged  his  great  abilities,  but  re- 
joiced that  his  eloquence  and  labours  for  so  many  hours 
were  not  a  match  for  the  plain  common  sense  of  twelve 
honest  men. 

j\Ir.  Grey  considered  the  bill  equally  defective  in  Mr.  Grey, 
principle  and  objectionable  in  practice,  forming,  as  it 
did,  part  only  of  a  system  which  the  present  ministers 
had  almost  invariably  pursued  with,  regard  to  that 
House  and  the  public  ;  and  he  renewed  all  the  com- 
plaints which  had  been  made  and  discussed  from  the 
first  day  of  the  session.  Were  the  bill  to  pass,  how 
was  the  innocent  to  be  distinguished  from  the  culpable 
Cases  miffht  occur  in  which  men  who 
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were  friends  originally  to  the  revolution,  and  wished 
to  see  the  ancient  despotism  destroyed,  but  who  were 
1793.  friends  to  a  limited  monarchy,  might  be  driven  by  this 
bill  into  another  country,  perhaps  back  again  to  their 
own,  where  inevitably  they  must  suffer  death  ;  and  he 
named,  as  instances,  Lafayette  and  De  Puzy.  He  did 
not  accuse  ministers  of  bad  designs,  but  was  not  willing 
to  give  so  much  power  without  necessity,  and  without 
responsibility. 

The  Marquis  of  Titchfield,  Mr.  Windham,  Mr. 
Thomas  Grenville,  and  Mr.  Mitford,  defended  the 
measure ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  debate  on  both  sides 
took  a  latitude  which  warranted  the  observation  of  Mr. 
Mr.  Fox.  Fox,  that  the  question  had  been  discussed  in  a  manner 
so  general,  and  so  many  extraneous  topics  had  been 
introduced,  that  he  must  depart  from  the  mode  in  which 
he  had  meant  to  treat  it.  Beginning,  therefore,  with 
the  internal  state  of  the  country,  he  repeated  and  en- 
forced the  arguments  and  statements  he  had  made  in 
an  earlier  part  of  the  session.  On  the  danger  appre- 
hended from  the  diffusion  of  seditious  writings,  he  said 
opinions  were  never  yet  driven  out  by  pikes,  and 
swords,  and  guns.  Against  them  the  militia  was  no 
defence.  How,  then,  were  they  to  be  met,  if  they  ex- 
isted ?  By  contempt,  if  they  were  absurd ;  by  argu- 
ment, if  specious ;  by  prosecutions,  if  they  were  sedi- 
tious. Could  not  ministers  have  prosecuted  Paine 
without  an  army  1  Was  any  apprehension  stated  that 
the  trial  would  not  be  suffered  to  proceed  in  the  usual 
course  ?  In  another  part  of  his  speech,  he  bestowed 
a  merited  eulogy  on  Mr.  Erskine,  for  his  firmness  in 
not  shrinking  from  the  defence  of  Paine.  The  pre- 
amble of  the  bill,  he  said,  was  a  complete  delusion. 
Had  such  a  mode  of  conduct  been  resorted  to  at  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  it  would  have  de- 
prived us  of  some  of  the  best  commercial  advantages 
we  now  enjoyed.  With  respect  to  those  emigrants 
who  suffered  for  their  attachment  to  the  new  consti- 
tution, he  had  heard  it  said,  by  a  person  of  high  rank, 
that  if  Lafayette  were  here,  he  ought  to  be  sent  out  of 
the  country.     Was  this  to  be  endured  1     Was  it  fit  to 
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invest  any  ministers  ^ith  such  a  power,  merely  in  the  vv vm 
hope  that  they  would  not  abuse  it?  Some,  he  observed,  J._____ 
had  fled  for  fear  of  punishment,  for  being  concerned  in  1793. 
the  dreadful  massacre  of  the  second  of  September ;  all 
men  would  wish  to  see  them  removed ;  but  this  was  a 
sufficient  ground  only  for  a  particular  law.  The  hor- 
rors of  that  day  ought  not  to  be  mentioned  as  the  act 
of  the  French  government,  or  the  French  people,  for 
both  disclaimed  it;  but  to  disclaim  was  not  enough. 
That  the  crime  was  not  prevented  or  followed  up  by 
striking  examples  of  punishment,  would  be  an  indelible 
disgrace  to  Paris  and  to  France.  The  prerogative  of 
the  Crown  to  send  foreigners  out  of  the  kingdom 
ought  not  to  remain  in  doubt.  He  did  not  believe  in 
such  a  prerogative ;  if  it  existed,  it  was  too  dangerous 
to  remain.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  a  prerogative 
for  the  good  of  the  people — unless,  indeed,  the  word 
"  people "'  was  not  expunged  from  our  political  dic- 
tionary— the  good  of  the  people  being  the  only  foun- 
dation that  he  knew  for  any  prerogative,  it  was  fit 
that  it  should  be  clearly  defined  and  understood,  either 
by  an  enacting  or  a  declaratory  law.  After  many 
more  remarks  on  societies  and  the  state  of  parties,  he 
concluded  by  moving  "  that  the  further  consideration  He  moves  a 
"  of  the  bill  be  postponed  to  that  day  three  weeks,"  in  ^°^  po'iement. 
order,  he  said,  to  give  time  for  inquiry  into  the  grounds 
of  the  necessity  alleged  for  adopting  it. 

Mr.  Pitt  considered  that  Mr.  Fox's  objection  came  Mr.  Piti. 
rather  too  late,  after  four  or  five  discussions  had  already 
taken  place,  more  especially  with  respect  to  a  bill  in 
its  nature  urgent,  and  which  ought  to  be  passed  imme- 
diately, if  at  all.  It  was  founded  on  facts  of  notoriety, 
and  the  most  evident  deductions  of  reasoning.  If,  by 
some  extraordinary  occurrence,  some  unforeseen  and 
inevitable  calamity  of  nature,  great  numbers  of  foreign- 
ers were  cast  upon  this  country,  without  means  of 
subsistence,  purposes  of  commerce,  or  possibility  of 
discrimination,  he  should  consider  even  that  as  afford- 
.  ing  a  suffici(>nt  object  of  jealousy  and  attention ;  but 
when  it  appeared  they  came  from  a  country  whose 
principles  were  inimical  to  the  peace  and  order  of  every 
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other  government;  and  although  many  might  have 
fled  for  refuge  from  the  sword  of  persecution,  yet  if 
there  was  reason  to  suspect,  that  among  these  had 
mingled  emissaries  seeking  for  prey,  a  due  regard  to 
our  own  interests  and  the  safety  of  the  country,  enforced 
the  necessity  of  peculiar  vigilance.  Mr.  Pitt  then 
adverted  to  the  principles  promulgated  by  the  French 
government,  and  the  evident  design  of  overthrowing 
that  of  England.  Notwithstanding  the  general  senti- 
ment of  the  country,  his  opponents  had  the  hardihood 
to  treat  all  alarms  as  the  effect  of  ministerial  artifice. 
Had  ministerial  artifice  made  those  who  had  hitherto 
acted  upon  a  system  of  opposition,  now  concur  in  the 
opinion  of  this  danger  1  Had  it  made  all  the  members 
in  that  House,  except  ten  or  fifteen,  agree  in  the  same 
sentiment "?  Had  ministerial  artifice  excited  one  gene- 
ral opinion  throughout  the  country  with  respect  to  this 
danger  ?  The  opinions  favoured  by  France  were  pro- 
fessed through  interest  inflamed  by  passion,  and  propa- 
gated by  delusion,  which  recent  successes  had  carried  to 
the  utmost  height,  rendering  them  still  more  dangerous. 

There  was  no  division  on  Mr.  Fox's  motion,  and 
the  bill  passed. 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  alien  bill,  three  other 
measures  were  enacted,  which,  although  they  materially 
affected  the  views,  the  interests,  and  the  feelings  of 
France,  occasioned  no  discussion  in  Parliament.  The 
first  prohibited,  under  a  penalty,  not  exceeding  twenty 
pounds,  the  circulation  of  assignats ;  the  second  enabled 
government  to  prohibit  by  proclamation,  or  order  in 
council,  the  exportation  of  arms,  ammunition,  and 
naval  stores ;  and  the  third  was  for  indemnifying  all 
persons  who  had  acted  in  pursuance  of  an  order  in 
council,  in  preventing  the  exportation  of  grain  and 
flour  to  France. 

The  alien  act  was  the  last  business  which  engaged 
the  attention  of  Parliament  until  after  the  Christmas 
recess ;  and  it  is  necessary  now  to  interrupt  the  narra- 
tive of  their  proceedings,  to  record  some  contemporary 
events,  which  materially  influenced  the  late  debates, 
and  which  determined  the  future  condition  of  the  two 
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nations.     Great  effect  had  been  produced  by  the  late     t  v vvm 
conference  of  the  opposition  party ;  many  of  the  highest 


and  most  ornamental  members  had  not  only  separated  1792. 
from  the  great  leaders,  but  openly  and  vigorously  op- 
posed them.  In  the  upper  house,  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, Earl  Fitzwilliam,  Earl  Spencer,  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  and  Lord  Loughborough ;  in  the  lower,  the 
Marquis  of  Titchfield,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  INIr.  Wind- 
ham, and  many  other  distinguished  individuals,  may 
be  numbered,  while  not  one  member  of  either  house 
could  be  counted  as  a  proselyte  to  the  opposition  party. 
These  separations  were  not  accompanied  with  any 
portion  of  the  contumely  or  bitterness  which  had  been 
displayed  toward  INIr.  Burke.  Mr.  Fox  mentioned  the  December  28. 
Duke  of  Portland,  as  a  nobleman  in  speaking  of  whom 
he  could  not  express  his  feelings,  and  mentioned,  in 
terms  of  great  affection,  their  acquaintance  of  seven- 
teen years,  ten  of  which  had  been  passed  in  habits  of 
the  greatest  intimacy.  Of  Mr.  Windham  he  said,  that  utu 
to  the  soundest  heart  he  joined  the  clearest  head  ;  and 
while  no  man  possessed  more  honourable  principles, 
few,  very  few,  could  boast  of  an  understanding  so  com- 
l)rehensive,  vigorous,  and  acute.  On  the  following  15^1, 
day,  Mr.  W^indham,  with  equal  courtesy,  treated  on 
the  merits  of  his  new  opponent.  To  any  measure 
which  proceeded,  he  said,  from  him,  it  was  not  without 
the  greatest  anxiety  that  he  refused  his  assent ;  what 
liis  judgment  was,  every  one  knew ;  how  pure  his 
motives,  how  eminent  his  integrity,  it  would  be  as 
impertinent  in  him  to  maintain,  as  it  would  be  in  any 
one  to  waste  the  time  of  the  House  in  discussing  posi- 
tions that  were  acknowledged  by  all  mankind.  Plow- 
ever  wide,  therefore,  present  difference  might  be,  he 
was  persuaded  that  it  was  only  that  species  of  difference 
which  exists  between  two  persons  beholding  the  same 
object  from  two  distinct  points  of  view.  He  was  per- 
suaded that  it  did  not  extend  to  principle.  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot  and  ACr.  Fox  announced  their  difference  with 
equal  feeling  and  liberality  ;  but  it  would  be  the  height 
of  error  to  suppose  that  these  declarations  and  senti- 
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nients  would  affect  the  conduct  of  the  parties  when 
permanently  placed  in  the  ranks  of  natural  opposition. 
The  modes  of  political  conflict  do  not  admit  of  that 
forbearance  which  should  distinguish  the  placid  inter- 
change of  differing  opinions  among  friends ;  they  who 
come  into  the  arena  with  the  intention  only  of  thrusting 
and  parrying  with  the  foils  of  the  fencing  school,  will 
speedily  find  that  they  receive  and  return  assaults  with 
instruments  "  unhated  and  envenomed." 

In  the  existing  state  of  public  opinion,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  opposition  party  was  not  calculated  to  aug- 
ment their  popularity  or  their  influence.  The  king- 
dom at  large  felt  heartily  the  sentiments  which  had 
occasioned  the  proclamation,  and  viewed  the  military 
events  on  the  Continent  as  threatening,  in  the  highest 
degree,  to  the  interests  of  their  country ;  the  audacious 
declarations  of  the  National  Convention  as  direct  me- 
naces against  all  our  political  and  social  establishments ; 
and  they  viewed  the  proceedings  with  respect  to  the 
Royal  Family  of  France  with  the  horror  due  to  their 
savageness  and  the  disgust  appropriate  to  their  mean- 
ness. How  then  must  they  contemplate  the  contrast 
between  the  glowing  exultation  displayed  on  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  French  arms,  and  the  frigid  expressions 
of  disapprobation  of  the  barbarous  massacres,  the 
avowed  contempt  of  treaties,  the  renunciation  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  proceedings  against  the  King?  Even 
when  the  progress  of  those  proceedings  produced  ex- 
pressions of  censure  more  decided,  they  were  limited 
to  the  acts  alone ;  the  causes  were  left  without  blame, 
and  the  consequences  were  treated  as  not  demanding 
any  permanent  feeling  of  resentment.  Thus  the  French 
were  told,  that  although  their  cruelty  toward  their 
King  and  his  family  were  not  justifiable,  still  there 
were  hearts  and  minds  in  England  which  could  cele- 
brate with  joy  their  progress  in  arms,  without  bestowing 
much  thought  on  a  course  of  crime,  accompanied  with 
an  avowal  of  motives  calculated  to  arouse  the  feelings 
and  the  fears  of  all  mankind.  The  speeches  of  oppo- 
sition furnished  topics  by  which  the  regicides  of  France 
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justified  their  course,  and  it  could  occasion  no  wonder    ,  xxvni 
if  those  who  supplied  them  were  reckoned  among  their  _1^____ 
most  devoted  partizans*.  1792. 

Sensible  of  the  effect  to  be  expected  from  his  late  Mr.  Fox 
efforts,  and  not  unconscious  of  a  diminution  of  his  po-  pamplietr 
pularity,  Mr.  Fox  wrote,  and  published  as  a  pamphlet, 
"  A  Letter  to  the  Electors  of  Westminster,"  in  which 
he  recapitulated,  without  any  addition  of  facts,  or  any 
variety  of  illustration,  the  arguments  he  had  used  on 
the  measures  hitherto  discussed.  As  a  political  essay, 
it  was  not  equal  to  the  speeches  which  were  made  by 
him,  and  reported  through  the  ordinary  means ;  for  it 
wanted  the  vigour,  the  fire,  the  felicity  of  illustration, 
the  controlling  passion,  and  the  vivacity  of  sarcasm, 
which  distinguished  those  powerful  and  impressive 
displays;  while,  as  a  literary  composition,  far  from 
rivalling  the  splendid  efforts  of  Burke,  its  praises  must 
be  confined  to  an  acknowledgment  of  the  correctness 
of  its  style,  and  the  judicious  method  of  its  arrange- 
ment. It  produced  no  effect,  hardly  gaining  the  com- 
pliment of  two  or  three  answers ;  but  no  public  meet- 
ing was  called,  no  petition  proposed,  no  conspicuous 
effort  made  to  give  force  to  the  attempt,  or  sanction  to 
the  sentiments  of  the  writer  j*. 

•  The  speeches  in  Parliament  are  detailed  in  this,  and  will  be  in  a  subsequent 
session,  with  more  than  usual  minuteness,  to  shew  the  conduct  upon  which  public 
opinion  was  founded. 

t  See  the  pamphlet,  published  by  Debrett  in  1793,  and  a  republication,  with 
an  application  of  its  principles  to  subsequent  events,  by  Robert  Adair,  Esquire, 
issued  by  Uidgway  and  Debrett  in  1802.  One  passage  in  the  pamphlet  was,  by 
some,  affectedly  quoted  at  the  time,  and  should  not  therefore  be  omitted  : — 
"  Let  us  not  attempt  to  deceive  ourselves ;  whatever  possibility,  or  even  probabi- 
•'  lity,  there  may  be  of  a  counter-revolution,  from  internal  agitation  and  discord, 
"  the  means  of  producing  such  an  event  by  external  force,  can  be  no  other  than 
*' the  conquest  of  France  !'. ! — O!  calumniated  crusaders,  how  rational  and  mo- 
"  derate  were  your  objects! — O!  much  injured  Louis  XIV.  upon  what  slight 
"  grounds  have  you  been  accused  of  restless  and  immoderate  ambition! — O! 
"  tame  and  feeble  Cervantes,  with  what  a  timid  pencil  and  faint  colours  have  you 
"  painted  the  portrait  of  a  disordered  imagination !"  On  this  eifusion  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  Mr.  Fox  does  not  treat  the  conquest  of  France  as  a  proposition  ever 
advanced  by  ministers  or  any  party  in  the  country  ;  he  raises  it  as  an  inference 
or  supposition,  runs  it  down,  and  in  shouts  of  triumph  celebrates  its  fall.  But  it 
is  not  easy  to  discover  on  what  ground  of  general  reasoning  the  idea  of  conquer- 
ing France  can  be  treated  sis  more  insane  or  (Quixotic  than  tliatof  conquering  any 
other  great  and  powerful  country. 
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France. — Observation  of  Voltaire. — Treatment  of  the  Royal 
Family. — Place  of  their  imprisonment — ill-treatment  and 
distress — the  Royal  Family  separated.  —  Preparations  for 
bringing  the  King  to  trial.— State  of  parties. — Report  of 
a  Committee — Speech  of  St.  Just. — Thomas  Paine. — Trial 
decreed. — Discovery  of  an  iron  closet — effect  of  the  publi- 
cation of  some  of  the  papers. — Proceedings  with  respect  to 
Egalite. — Progress  of  the  charges — Speech  of  St.  Andr^ — 
Robespierre — Report — Louis  appears  at  the  bar — his  inter- 
rogatory— debate  on  his  request  of  counsel — decree  of  the 
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the  King. — Proceedings  in  the  Convention. — Defence  of 
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Exertions  of  the  King's  enemies. — Further  debates. — Death 
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his  family. — The  Abbe  Edgeworth.-  Execution  —  burial — 
character. — Effect  of  his  execution. 


CHAP. 
LXXIX. 

1792. 
Observation 
of  Voltaire. 


Treating  on  the  execution  of  Charles  the  First, 
Voltaire  has  observed,  that,  although  English  and 
other  histories  present  instances  of  monarchs  deposed 
and  murdered  by  their  subjects,  still  to  discover  one 
of  a  sovereign,  who,  after  the  forms  of  a  pretended 
trial,  was  delivered  by  his  own  subjects  to  the  hand  of 
the  executioner,  we  must  go  back  to  a  period  three 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  to  the  history  of 
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Agis,  King  of  Spsirta*.     Little  did  that  lununous  and      lxxIx 
sprightly    writer   imagine  that,    within   fifteen    years   . 
after   his   own   death,   in  the   metropolis  of  his  own        1792. 
vaunted  country,  by  men  who  professed  themselves  to 
be  proselytes  of  his])hilosophy,  and  adorers  of  his  name, 
the  same  tragedy  would  be  re-enacted,  with   circum- 
stances of  ferocity,  cruelty,  and  meanness,  which  had 
never  been  displayed  by  the  pagan  subjects  of  Agis,  or 
the  puritan  persecutors  of  Charles ! 

When  the  Constituent  Assembly  usurped  into  their 
own  hands  all  the  powers  of  the  state,  it  was  easy  to  the  Royni 
perceive  that  the  King's  authority  was  abrogated,  and  ^''^'"^b- 
could  never  be  restored.  When,  on  the  sixth  of  Oc- 
tober, Louis  and  his  family  were  compelled  to  quit 
Versailles  and  reside  in  Paris,  reasonable  fears  might 
be  entertained  for  his  life ;  but  after  the  invasion  of  the 
Tuileries  on  the  tenth  of  August,  and  the  forcible  de- 
tention of  himself  and  family  in  the  Temple,  it  was 
quite  obvious  that  he  would  never  be  permitted  to  pass 
the  doors  of  that  prison,  but  to  a  place  of  execution. 
The  imprisonment  of  a  King  with  his  family  in  the 
capital  of  his  dominions  for  live  months,  if  all  decent 
respect  had  been  shewn  to  their  misfortunes,  and  all 
possible  attention  paid  to  their  comfort,  would  have 
been  a  reverse  of  fortune  calculated  to  excite  the  most 
afflicting  sensations  ;  but,  when  deposition  from  the 
throne,  imprisonment,  and  the  daily  menace  of  a  trial 
preceded  by  a  condemnation,  were  embittered  by  all 
the  insults  which  upstart  malignity  could  suggest,  or 
plebeian  insolence  execute,  it  is  impossible  to  palliate 
such  proceedings  as  the  impulses  of  a  moment  of  irri- 
tation and  error,  or  to  cast  the  blame  on  those  alone 
by  whom  the  outrages  were  perpetrated;  they  must 
form  a  stigma  on  the  nation,  in  which,  without  repre- 
hension or  impediment,  they  were  permitted,  observed, 
and  encouraged. 

From  the  moment  when  the  Royal  Family  were 
imprisoned,  to  the  last  hour  of  their  lives,  a  series  of 
cruelties  was  in  constant  progress  ;    extending  to  the 

*  Essai  siir  Ics  Ma-uis;,  Clwp.  179  ;  CEuvres,  Edition  dc  Basle,  torn,  xix,  p.  191. 
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CHAP.       privation  of  almost  the  necessaries  of  life*,  and  to  every 
description  of  personal  insult.     They  were  taken  from 


1792.  the  Feuillans  to  their  prison  in  a  coach  drawn  by  two 
horses.  The  Royal  Family,  including  the  children 
and  their  immediate  friends,  the  Princess  de  Lamballe, 
Madame  de  Tourzel  and  her  daughter,  were  eight  per- 
sons ;  but  the  Mayor,  the  procureur  de  la  Commune, 
and  a  municipal  officer,  squeezed  themselves  in, 
making  the  whole  party  elevenf.  These  public  offi- 
cers wore  their  hats  the  whole  way,  and  encouraged 
the  rabble,  of  which  a  large  body  was  collected,  to 
persist  in  their  execrations  and  abuse,  by  laughing, 
clapping  their  hands,  and  shouting  "  Vive  la  nation." 
At  the  Place  Vendome,  the  carriage  was  stopped,  that 
the  King  might  contemplate  the  equestrian  staute  of 
Louis  the  Great,  thrown  from  its  pedestal,  broken, 
and  trodden  under  foot,  while  the  populace  cried  in- 
cessantly, "  Thus  are  tyrants  treated  !"  The  portion 
of  the  Temple  assigned  for  the  abode  of  these  unhappy 
victims,  was  a  turret  in  the  tower  ;  the  building  would 
have  afforded  a  good  residence  for  them  all,  but  their 
oppressors  chose  to  immure  them  in  that  contracted 
space.  To  the  King  was  assigned  a  miserable  bed 
without  curtains  ;  the  Princess  Elizabeth  was  obliged 
to  sleep  in  the  kitchen,  with  her  waiting  woman  and 
the  daughter  of  Madame  de  Tourzel,  and  the  rest  of  the 
party  were  no  better  accommodated.  The  municipal 
officer  who  conducted  the  King's  valet  to  see  these 
apartments,  observed,  with  characteristic  savageness  : 
-  "  Your  master  was  used  to  gilt  cielings ;  he  shall  now 
"  see  how  the  assassins  of  the  people  are  lodged." 

With  an  affection  and  devotedness  which  did  them 
immortal  honour,  some  faithful  adherents  still  accom- 

*  As  the  palace  had  been  pillaged,  and  seals  affixed  to  whatever  was  left,  the 
Royal  Family  were  in  want  of  linen,  apparel,  conveniences,  in  short,  of  every 
thing.  In  this  state  of  total  deprivation,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Cent  Suisses, 
who  was  nearly  of  the  King's  size,  sent  some  articles  for  his  Majesty's  use.  The 
Queen  received  some  linen  and  other  habiliments  from  the  Duchesse  de  Gram- 
mont;  and  the  Countess  of  Sutherland,  lady  of  the  English  ambassador,  having  a 
son  of  the  same  age  with  the  Dauphin,  supplied  him  with  clothes. 

t  M.  Hue,  in  a  note  on  this  passage,  observes  with  great  naivete,  "  It  may 
"  be  doubted  that  two  horses  were  able  to  draw  a  heavy  carriage,  with  eleven  per- 
"  sons  in  it.  i  vouch  the  truth  of  the  fact."  Last  Years  of  the  Reign  and  Life  of 
Louis  the  Sixteenth,  p.  35'2,  note. 
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panied  the  royal  sufferers,  although  they  must  have  t^^Av 
anticipated  the  forfeit  of  their  lives  as  the  result  of  ''  ^ 
their  fidelity.  These  were  the  Princess  de  Lamballc,  1792. 
JMadame  de  Tourzel  and  her  daughter,  with  a  waiting 
woman  for  the  Queen,  and  one  for  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth the  Princess  Royal  and  the  Dauphin.  The  King 
had  two  valets-de-chambre,Messrs.  Hue  and  Chamilly  ; 
but  permission  for  their  attendance  was  not  obtained 
without  great  difficulty.  Petion  had  provided  women 
of  his  own  selection  to  attend  the  Queen  and  the 
Princesses;  their  services  were  rejected;  a  decree  was 
obtained  from  the  Commune,  ordering  their  substitu-  ^^  ^^^^  jg,,^ 
tion  for  the  ladies  who  had  been  preferred ;  but  this 
order  being  resisted,  a  new  one  more  peremptory  ar- 
rived, directing  the  removal  of  all  persons  who  were 
not  of  the  lloyal  Family.  This  heart-rending  mandate 
was  only  opposed  by  the  Queen,  who  interceded  for  the 
Princess  de  Lamballe,  alleging,  and  truly,  that  she  was 
of  the  Royal  Family.  Of  all  who  were  thus  taken  away, 
]\I.  Hue  alone  returned ;  the  ladies  were  sent  to  the 
prison  of  La  Force,  and  to  what  fate  the  Princess  de 
Lamballe  was  destined  has  already  been  related.  The 
place  of  these  honourable  and  affectionate  attendants 
was  supplied  by  a  man,  a  creature  of  Petion,  named 
Tison,  and  his  wife ;  and,  after  some  days,  M.  Clery, 
who  had  long  been  in  the  service  of  the  Royal  Family, 
and  last  of  the  Dauphin,  was  admitted,  and,  when  M. 
Hue  was  removed,  alone  remained  to  attend  the 
captives. 

On  the  day  of  the  massacres  in  the  prisons,  one 
Mathieu,  a  renegade  Capuchin  and  a  municipal  officer, 
said  to  the  King,  "  Sir,  you  do  not  know  what  is 
"  passing  in  Paris.  The  drum  is  every  where  beating 
"  to  arms,  minute-guns  are  firing,  the  people  are  en- 
"  raged  and  calling  out  for  vengeance.  Not  content 
"  with  having  had  our  brethren  massacred  on  the  10th 
"  of  August,  with  using  chewed  balls  against  them, 
"  thousands  of  which  have  been  picked  up  at  the 
"  Tuileries,  you  have  now  called  in  upon  us  a  ferocious 
"  enemy,  who  tlireatens  to  massacre  us,  our  wives,  and 
"  children.     Our  death  is  sworn;  we  know  it:    but 
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"  before  it  reaches  us,  you  and  your  family  will  fall  by 
"  the  very  hands  of  the  municipal  officers  who  guard 
"  you."  Happy  had  it  been  for  the  miserable  sufferers 
if  the  insults  and  violences  of  that  dreadful  period  had 
been  confined  to  the  brutal  coarseness  of  this  ferocious 
monk.  The  mob,  after  the  murder  of  the  Princess  de 
Lamballe,  flocked  in  great  force  to  the  Temple,  declar- 
ing that  they  would  break  in  and  destroy  the  prisoners. 
They  brought  with  them  the  head  of  the  Princess  on 
a  pike,  her  heart  on  a  sabre,  and  her  naked  body,  to 
exhibit  to  the  Queen.  In  vain  were  applications  made 
to  Santerre,  to  the  Commune,  and  to  the  Assembly  ; 
no  assistance  was  afforded ;  the  narrowness  of  the 
stairs  and  the  lowness  of  the  doors,  were  the  principal 
impediments  to  the  intrusion.  Many  attempts  were 
made,  and  all  the  municipal  officers  did  not  oppose 
them,  to  induce  the  King  and  Queen  to  go  to  the 
window,  under  pretence  that  the  people  believed  they 
had  escaped :  this  cruelty  was  prevented  by  means 
apparently  harsh,  but  which  might  be  meant  merci- 
fully, as  compassion  could  only  be  show^n  under  the 
semblance  of  brutality.  The  King  enquired  for  what 
reason  he  was  required  to  appear  at  the  window  ? 
"  Why,  if  you  must  know,"  said  a  young  officer  of  the 
guard,  "•  they  want  to  show  you  the  head  of  the  Prin- 
"  cess  de  Lamballe."  The  Queen  immediately  fainted ; 
but  the  intended  torture  was  avoided,  and  the  municipal 
officers  showed  great  anger  at  the  disclosure.  The  mob 
still  persevering  in  their  endeavours  to  break  in,  one 
of  the  commissioners,  named  D'Aujon,  stretched  a 
three-coloured  ribband  across  the  entrance,  to  operate 
as  a  charm  or  talisman*. 

In  their  decree  for  the  imprisonment  of  Louis,  the 
Assembly  declared  that  he  and  his  family  were  confided 
to  the  care  and  the  virtues  of  the  citizens  of  Paris,  and 
it  was  promised  that  they  should  be  treated  with  all  the 
respect  due  to  misfortune.  Of  the  manner  in  which 
these  words  were  construed,  the  instances  above  related 


*  Whether  it  did  so  or  not,  a  characteristic  trait  of  burlesque  marked  the 
event;  the  brave  D'Aujon  demanded  and  received  from  one  of  the  King's 
attendants  forty-five  sous  (Is.  lO^d.)  as  the  vahie  of  the  damaged  ribband. 
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form  a  specimen ;  but  of  the  hourly  personal  insults      P^xF'^ 
they  underwent,  the  detail  would  be  no  less  disgusting       "  '  '  ' 
than  tedious.     The  tower,  in  which  the  Iloyal  Family        1792. 
were  at  last  confined,  was  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  T'*'^,,^"'^'^';  '^^ 
feet  high,  and  consisted  01   tour  stories,  arched,  and 
supported  in  the  middle  by  a  great  pillar.     The  area, 
within  the  walls,  was  about  thirty  feet  square  ;  it  was 
rendered  gloomy  by  bars  and  screens  to  the  windows, 
and  isolated   by  the  removal  of  all  contiguous  and 
adjacent  buildings,  and  a  guard  of  three  hundred  men 
watched  night  and  day. 

On  the  pretence  that  an  escape  was  apprehended,  m  treatment 

•I   •  ,-i  .  •  •  1       and  distress 

every  person  approaching  the  captives  was  rigorously  ,,f  the  Royal 
examined,  every  article  of  linen  returned  from  being  i'^amiiy. 
washed,  every  book,  every  scrap  of  paper,  minutely  in- 
spected ;  municipal  officers  listened  to  all  conversation, 
and  even  the  bed-rooms  of  the  Queen  and  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  were  not  free  from  the  presence  of  these 
tormentors.  Another  pretended  apprehension  was 
suicide  ;  to  prevent  which,  the  King  was  deprived  of 
his  sword — an  insult  which  he  felt  very  deeply ;  and 
the  Queen  and  Princess,  who  had  already  been  obliged 
to  surrender  their  writing  materials,  for  fear  they 
should  maintain  some  secret  correspondence,  were  also 
compelled  to  give  up  their  scissars  ;  the  words  "  Sire" 
and  "  your  INlajesty"  were  carefully  avoided ;  even  be- 
fore the  abolition  of  royalty,  the  King  was  always 
called  Monsieur,  or  spoken  of  as  Louis.  The  muni- 
cipal officers  and  the  guard  affectedly  wore  their  hats 
in  presence  of  the  prisoners ;  talked  loud,  wrangled, 
and  smoked  in  their  apartment ;  and  even  boasted  of 
annoying  the  females  by  discharging  large  collections 
of  tobacco-smoke  in  their  faces.  It  had  been  decreed 
that  five  hundred  thousand  francs  (£20,150)  should 
be  allowed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  prisoners ;  but, 
acting  on  the  principle  of  revolutionary  economists, 
the  ministers,  although  repeated  applications  were 
made,  could  never  be  prevailed  on  to  disburse  any  part 
of  the  money,  except  two  thousand  livres  (£84)  in  as- 
signats,  and  a  small  sum  deposited  with  the  commis- 
sioners to  meet  casual  expenses ;  and,  in  consequence, 
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the  clothes  of  the  family  went  to  decay,  and  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth  was  obliged,  during  the  night,  to  repair 
the  garments  which  her  brother  had  worn  in  the  day. 
In  the  midst  of  these  insults  and  meannesses,  care  was 
taken  to  keep  before  the  eyes  of  the  King  what  would 
be  his  fate  from  the  hands  of  those  who  might  consti- 
tute themselves  his  judges.  Drawings  of  the  gallows 
and  the  guillotine  were  made  in  various  parts  of  the 
prison,  with  gross  and  burlesque  inscriptions  denoting 
for  whom  they  were  predicted ;  and  ferocious  expres- 
sions from  the  commissioners  and  the  guards  kept  the 
subject  always  present  to  his  mind.  The  Commune, 
at  length,  separated  the  members  of  the  Royal  Family 
from  each  other,  allowing  only  a  very  limited  commu- 
nication ;  and,  as  much  as  possible,  the  newspapers 
were  kept  from  their  inspection,  excepting  when  they 
were  produced  for  the  purposes  of  insult  and  vexa- 
tion*. 

When  the  retreat  of  the  invaders  had  removed  all 
apprehension,  and  success  in  arms  inspired  unbounded 
confidence  and  presumption,  measures  were  pursued 
for  perpetrating  the  intended  murder  of  the  King. 
state  of  parties  The  Jacobiu  club  dccrccd  it,  and  their  sentence  was 
echoed  by  their  affiliated  societies ;  the  Commune  of 
Paris  instructed  the  people,  by  means  of  orators, 
mounted  on  vessels,  sabre  in  hand,  and,  if  any  one  in 
the  crowd  presumed  to  shew  any  indications  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion,  his  life  was  in  danger.  Deputies  went 
to  their  places  in  the  Convention  through  a  double 
line  of  ferocious  Jacobins ;  and  when  they  complained 
of  the  terror  that  was  thus  occasioned,  they  were  an- 
swered, by  men  who,  through  fear,  had  surrendered 
the  power  of  delivering  a  free  or  genuine  opinion, — 
"  We  are  not  afraid. j-"  But  whatever  strength  the  Ja- 
cobins seemed  to  possess,  they  had  not  yet  subjugated 
all  France ;  the  Commune  of  Paris  was  theirs ;  but 


Preparations 
for  bringing 
the  King  to 
trial. 


*  The  particulars  of  the  treatment  of  the  Royal  Family  in  the  Temple  are 
derived  from  Journal  de  Clery  ;  the  Last  Years  of  the  Reign  and  Life  of  Louis 
the  Sixteenth,  by  Francis  Hue  ;  Private  Memoirs  of  what  passed  in  the  Temple, 
by  the  Duchess  d'Angouleme  ;  Lacretellc  and  other  Histories  ;  and  Biographical 
Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  93  to  118,  and  the  authorities  there  cited. 

t  Lacretellc,  tome  ix.  p.  142. 
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the  better  class  of  tradesmen  distrusted  and  often  re-  ^^xri 
sisted  them ;  and,  from  many  parts  of  the  republic,  '^  '  '  ' 
addresses  were  received,  disavowing  their  ferocious  1793. 
acts,  and  holding  up  to  reprobation  some  of  their  most 
atrocious  partizans,  particularly  INIarat ;  and  some  even 
went  so  far  as  to  censure  Tlobcspierre.  Some  depart- 
ments, particularly  those  of  the  Bouches  du  Khone, 
Calvados,  Finisterre,  and  the  Gironde,  sent  to  the 
capital  bands  of  federates,  expressly  to  protect  the 
Convention  and  secure  its  independence.  In  the  mi- 
nistry, Roland  represented  the  Girondin  party,  who, 
steeped  to  the  lips  in  crime,  affected  to  preserve  a  rigid 
attention  to  the  calls  of  virtue,  while  the  demands  of 
desperate  jacobinism  were  patronized  by  Pache,  the 
war  minister.  In  this  contest,  the  issue  was  easily  to 
be  foreseen  ;  acti\dty,  energy,  and  an  indifference  as 
to  means,  were  sure,  in  the  end,  to  triumph.  Pache 
was  insidiously  employed  in  filhng  up  offices,  and  in 
obtaining  commissions  and  commands  for  men  devoted 
to  the  views  of  his  faction ;  thus  seducing  the  army, 
as  well  as  corrupting  the  state ;  while  the  opposing 
party  exhausted  their  talents  in  declamatory  procla- 
mations and  finely  turned  periods,  and  their  wisdom 
in  little  cunning  tricks,  suppressing  the  publications  of 
their  opponents  at  the  post-office,  or  substituting  their 
own.  Even  in  an  inferior  circumstance,  there  was  the 
same  striking  difference  ;  the  wife  of  Poland,  well- 
educated,  proud,  and  self-important,  maintained  a  sort 
of  dignified  state,  and  governed,  not  only  her  husband, 
but  all  who  surrounded  him.  This  fact  was  so  well 
known,  that  when  letters,  addresses,  or  statements  were 
produced  in  the  Convention,  which  bore  a  particular 
stamp  of  composition,  INIarat,  or  some  deputy  similarly 
gifted,  made  a  burlesque  motion  that  the  papers  should 
be  sent  back  to  the  place  from  which  they  came — the 
boudoir  of  Madame  Poland.  Pache's  wife  and  daugh- 
ters, on  the  contrary,  assumed  the  manners  and  con- 
duct of  the  faction  to  which  they  belonged,  frequented 
the  clubs,  the  meetings,  and  the  sections,  and  even  the 
barracks  of  the  federates,  using  all  tlunr  arts  and  blan- 
dishments to  iiain   their  adherence.      Roland  and  his 
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^^^-       party  were   incessant   in  their  denunciations  of  the 

1_  massacres  of  September,  the  tyranny  and  malversation 

1793.  of  the  Commune  ;  such  complaints,  always  striking 
at  and  irritating  a  great  number  of  persons  more  than 
were  directly  named,  became  insipid  through  frequent 
repetition,  and  were  easily  dismissed  from  attention,  in 
favour  of  recriminatory  charges  of  incivism,  aristocracy, 
and  royalism.  The  mere  mob  were  easily  gained  by 
the  Jacobins :  had  the  opposing  party  possessed  po- 
litical virtue,  steadiness  of  character,  unity  of  purpose, 
and  energy  of  conduct,  they  had  sufficient  ability  and 
ample  means  to  acquire  a  triumphant  ascendancy ;  but 
had  they  opposed  the  proceedings  against  the  King, 
they  must  have  been  stigmatized  as  royalists. 
Nov.  7.  A  committee  of  twenty-one  was  instituted  to  report 

Report  of  com-  J.^        r  j.       ^  i*t_*'  t        •     i.  j.   •    i 

niittee  on  form  ou  the  lomis  to  bc  uscd  lu  bmiguig  Louis  to  a  trial. 

of  proceeding.  Valaze  presented  one,  of  such  length,  that,  the  entire 
reading  being  judged  inconvenient,  it  was  printed  and 
distributed  to  all  the  members.     The  questions  were — 

j3„j  "  Could  the  King  be  tried  V  and  if  so,  "  before  what 

tribunal]"  On  the  one  side,  the  inviolability  of  the 
King  was  maintained,  founded  on  the  constitution, 
which  had  been  accepted  by  him,  and  sworn  to  by  all. 
These  principles  were  urged  only  by  a  few  members ; 
the  Brissotine  party,  bound  in  the  chain  of  their  own 
intrigues,  could  not  maintain  the  inviolability  which 
they  had  been  the  first  to  invade,  or  affirm  any  right 
derived  to  the  King  from  the  constitution,  when  they 
had  degraded  him  to  his  present  condition,  by  impugn- 
ing every  act  he  had  done  in  pursuance  of  its  sanctions. 

o      1    re.  Little  effort  was  made  to  answer  the  are^uments  in 

Speech  of  St.  .  .  ^ 

Just.  favour  of  the  King ;  but  sentiments  of  extreme  savage- 

ness,  supported  by  perversions  of  ancient  and  modern 
history,  and  reinforced  by  arguments  of  the  personal, 
safety  of  the  members  of  the  Convention  itself,  were 
pressed  with  great  vehemence  and  perseverance.  St. 
Just  took  the  lead.  He  was  a  young  man,  barely  five- 
and-twenty  years  old,  cold,  stiff,  and  affected ;  but  he 
displayed,  at  his  early  age,  a  hardness  of  heart  and 
resolute  cruelty,  which  could  only  have  been  expected 
from  long  practice  and  blunted  feelings.     The  King, 
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lie  observed,  was  not  to  be  tried  like  a  mere  citizen,       ^^^^: 
but  as  an  enemy ;  the  forms  of  proceeding  not  to  be 


regulated  by  the  civil  law,  but  by  the  law  of  nations.  1792. 
"  A  day,  perhaps,  will  come,"  he  said,  "  when  men, 
"  elevated  above  our  prejudices,  as  much  as  we  are 
"  above  those  of  the  Vandals,  will  be  astonished  at  the 
"  barbarism  of  an  age,  when  the  putting  a  tyrant  on 
"  his  trial  could  be  viewed  as  a  question  of  principle — 
"  when  the  people,  who  had  a  tyrant  to  try,  raised  him 
"  to  the  rank  of  a  citizen,  before  they  investigated  his 
"  crimes.  They  will  be  astonished,  that,  in  the 
"  eighteenth  century,  men  should  have  been  less  en- 
"  lightened  than  in  the  days  of  Caesar ;  that  tyrant  was 
"  sacrificed  in  full  senate,  without  any  process  but 
"•  two-and-twenty  stabs  of  the  dagger — without  appeal 
"  to  any  law  but  the  liberty  of  Home.  To  try  a  king 
"  like  a  citizen !  the  very  word  will  astonish  a  calm 
"  posterity.  To  try,  is  to  apply  the  law  ;  the  law  is  a 
"  relative  system  of  justice ;  now,  what  relation  can 
"  there  be  between  human  nature  and  kings  1  Men 
"  of  generous  minds,  in  a  future  day,  will  say,  that  a 
"  king  ought  to  be  put  on  his  trial,  not  for  the  crimes 
"  of  his  administration,  but  for  having  been  a  king ;  for 
"  nothing  can  legalise  that  occupation ;  and  with 
"  whatever  illusions,  under  whatever  conventions, 
"  royalty  may  be  enveloped,  it  is  an  eternal  crime, 
"  against  which  every  man  has  a  right  to  rise  and  arm 
"  himself  The  blind  consent  of  a  people  is  no  justifi- 
"  cation  ;  for  the  people  who  consent  become  criminal 
"  against  nature,  which  has  given  to  all  men  a  secret 
"  mission  to  exterminate  all  regal  dominion.  To  assert 
"  that  a  man  can  reign  innocently,  is  a  gross  and  evi- 
"  dent  absurdity.  Every  king  is  a  rebel  and  an  usur- 
"  ])er.  A  king  cannot  be  tried  according  to  the  laws 
"  of  a  country,  or  rather  of  a  city.  There  was  nothing 
"  in  the  laws  of  Xuma  to  warrant  the  trial  of  Tarquin  ; 
"  or  in  those  of  England  to  justify  the  condemnation  of 
"  Charles.  People!"  he  concluded,  "  if  ever  the  King 
"  is  acquitted,  remember,  we  are  no  longer  worthy  of 
"  your  confidence — you  may  accuse  us  of  treachery !" 
In  a  similar  tone,  the  same  line  of  argument  was 
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pursued  by  other  members  who  seemed  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  mahgnity  and  rancour. 

Thomas  Paine,  unable  to  speak  the  language  of  the 
people  he  represented,  forwarded  a  declaration  in 
writing,  recommending  the  King's  trial.  Speaking  of 
the  feelings  entertained  in  foreign  countries,  and  the 
compact  formed  among  the  crowned  robbers,  he  said, 
"  Already  we  have  some  discoveries  of  the  conduct  of 
"  Mr.  Guelph,  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  and  violent 
"  presumptions  tend  to  inculpate  the  same  man,  his 
"  court,  and  his  ministers,  in  his  quality  of  King  of 
"  England."  Then  describing  the  reception  afforded 
in  this  country  to  M.  de  Calonne,  and  many  other 
acts,  he  said,  "  Nothing,  I  believe,  but  the  fear  long 
"  felt,  of  seeing  a  revolution  break  out  in  England,  has 
"  hindered  that  court  from  giving  as  much  publicity  to 
"  its  proceedings  as  Austria  or  Prussia.  Louis  the 
"  Sixteenth,"  he  added,  "  as  an  individual,  is  not 
"  worthy  the  attention  of  the  republic ;  but,  regarding 
"  him  as  a  part  of  that  band  of  conspirators,  as  a  de- 
"  linquent  whose  trial  may  lead  all  nations  to  know  and 
"  detest  the  disastrous  system  of  monarchy,  the  plots 
"  and  intrigues  of  their  own  courts,  his  trial  ought  to 
"  proceed.  As  to  his  inviolability,"  he  concluded,  "  it 
"  were  better  not  to  be  mentioned :  seeing  nothing  in 
"  Louis  but  a  man  of  weak  and  limited  understanding, 
"  ill  educated,  like  all  his  class ;  subject,  as  it  is  said, 
"  to  frequent  fits  of  drunkenness,  and  whom  the  Con- 
"  stituent  Assembly  impudently  replaced  upon  a  throne 
"  for  which  he  was  unfit;  if,  at  last,  any  compassion 
"  may  be  shown,  it  will  not  proceed  from  the  burlesque 
"  notion  of  a  pretended  inviolability." 

After  such  speeches  had  been  delivered  and  ap- 
plauded, the  Convention  decreed  that  Louis  should  be 
put  on  his  trial,  and  were  not  ashamed  to  constitute 
themseh  es  his  judges. 

A  disclosure,  made  at  this  time,  had  a  material 
influence  on  these  proceedings,  and  subsequently,  much 
against  their  hopes,  on  the  fate  of  the  Girondists.  A 
locksmith,  in  Paris,  gave  information  to  Koland  that 
shortly  before  the  10th  of  August  he  had  been  em- 
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ployed  by  the  King  to  construct  an  iron  closet  behind 
a  wall  in  the  Tuileries  ;  from  the  mystery  which  had 
been  observed,  and  the  secrecy  which  was  enjoined,  he  iryj. 
had  no  doubt  that  it  concealed  papers  of  importance. 
Instead  of  making  any  communication  to  the  Conven- 
tion, to  the  committee  which  they  had  appointed  to 
examine  all  papers  in  the  palace,  or  to  his  colleagues, 
the  minister  repaired  thither,  accompanied  only  by  the 
locksmith,  and  found  the  closet  and  took  away  the 
papers  it  contained.  The  King  always  denied  any 
knowledge  of  the  construction  of  this  recess,  and  the 
locksmith  was  never  produced  to  give  any  evidence  on 
the  matter.  It  was  quite  possible  that  after  the  lOth 
of  August  such  a  cabinet  might  have  been  made,  and 
some  papers  which  had  been  found  in  the  palace  placed 
in  it  to  impart  a  show  of  importance  to  a  supposed  dis- 
covery. Some  of  the  papers  were  written  by  Louis, 
some  appeared  to  be  marked  in  the  margin  with  his 
notes.  When  these  were  afterward  produced  to  him, 
he  acknowledged  some  and  disavowed  the  others.  To 
suppose  tliat  the  closet  was  fabricated  and  the  papers 
falsified,  it  is  also  necessary  to  imagine  that  much  art 
and  much  wickedness  were  employed  to  very  little 
l)urpose.  The  papers  contained  nothing  to  criminate 
the  King ;  there  was  no  correspondence  with  the 
emigrants  or  with  foreign  powers  ;  nothing  but  a  few 
notes  of  payments  to  the  gardes  du  corps,  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Royal  Family  from  Versailles,  and 
some  small  sums  in  liquidation  of  debts  left  undis- 
charged by  the  Princes  at  the  time  of  their  emigration. 
But  the  papers  disclosed  many  facts  wliicli  inflicted 
mortal  wounds  on  the  names  of  some  patriots,  particu- 
larly Mirabeau ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  if  the  contents 
of  the  iron  closet  had  been  unreservedly  disclosed,  the 
descent  of  Petion  and  some  other  friends  of  the  minis- 
ters into  the  gloomy  regions  of  unpopularity  would 
have  been  even  more  precipitous  than  it  was.  Thus, 
while  Roland,  by  his  manoeuvre,  exposed  himself  to 
suspicion,  on  one  hand,  of  having  invented  the  dis- 
covery, and  of  having,  at  least,  falsified  some  papers  ; 
he  was,  on  the  other,  censured  for  the  wily  manner  in 
VOL.    v.  u 
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which  he  had  secreted  the  documents,  and  accused  of 
having  suppressed  such  as  would  have  injured  his  own 
associates.  The  Jacobin  Club  and  the  Convention 
rang  with  reproaches  against  him,  and  one  of  the  sec- 
tions of  Paris,  called  Des  Piques,  presented  to  the 
Commune  a  declaration  that  he  had  lost  their  con- 
fidence*. 

When  some  of  these  papers  were  read  in  the  Con- 
vention, the  Jacobins  affected  surprise  and  horror  at 
disclosures  which  shewed  only  the  irresolution  of  the 
King,  and  the  restrained  activity  of  his  friends  ;  but 
when  the  names  of  individuals  were  mentioned  who 
had,  or  who  sought,  connexions  with  the  court,  decrees 
of  accusation  were  successively  carried  against  them : 
among  others  were  Monsieur  de  Talleyrand,  M.  Talon, 
M.  Dufresne  Saint-Leon,  and  M.  de  Saint-Foie.  The 
engagements  of  Mirabeau  had  not  then  been  disclosed 
as  they  afterward  were  by  M.  de  Bouille  and  other 
writers ;  but  as  soon  as  the  facts  relating  to  him  were 
made  apparent  from  these  papers,  general  cries  of 
indignation  arose.  The  Jacobins  were  particularly 
strenuous  in  revenging  the  contempt  with  which  he 
had  sometimes  treated  them.  "  Infamous  wretch, 
"  out  of  the  Pantheon  with  him,"  was  the  cry  of  the 
Mountain.  Manuel,  with  great  difficulty,  averted  an 
immediate  decree,  by  persuading  them  to  put  his 
memory  under  arrest,  until  they  had  more  information  ; 
but  a  veil  was  thrown  over  his  bust,  and  the  mob  pur- 
sued all  images  of  him  with  as  much  eagerness  as  if 
he  had  been  a  king.  Merlin  of  Douai,  Barrere,  and 
some  other  members,  succeeded  in  exculpating  them- 
selves :  but  the  Mountain  triumphed  even  in  their 
acquittal.  "  We  have  them  fast,"  they  said ;  "  they 
"  must  vote  for  death." 

On  the  day  before  this  discussion,  a  motion  had 
been  made  for  proceeding  with  the  trial ;  but  an  inti- 
mation that  endeavours  were  used  to  save  the  King, 
or  at  least  provide  a  successor,  called  forth  some  ani- 
mated remarks,  which  ended  in  a  decree  that  death 


*   Moniteiir,  25th  November,  1792,  p.  1397. 
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should  be  the  punishment  of  any  who  should  propose      lx^\^' 
the  re-establishment  of  royalty  ;  and,  to  clear  them- 


selves from  all  imputations  with  respect  to  Egalite,  i7'j2. 
some  members  proposed  to  banish  all  the  Bourbons  ; 
a  measure  which  would  have  included,  not  him  alone, 
but  his  eldest  son,  who  was  fighting  under  Dumouriez. 
Egalite  published  a  letter  to  his  fellow  citizens,  with  a  rui. 
copy  of  the  speech  he  had  made  in  the  tribune,  declaring 
the  high  value  he  set  on  the  title  of  French  citizen  ; 
proffering,  for  its  sake,  to  renounce  all  claims  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  reigning  dynasty,  and  professing  the  readi- 
ness of  all  his  children  to  sign  the  same  engagement 
with  their  blood.  The  motion  being  pressed,  occa-  ^^^^^ 
sioned  a  debate,  in  which  much  fierceness  and  person- 
ality were  displayed.  A  decree  of  banishment  was 
obtained ;  but  it  was  represented  afterward  that  the  20111. 
Convention  could  not  deprive  the  people  of  their  right 
of  election  by  banishing  one  of  their  members  ;  and  for 
this,  and  for  some  other  reasons,  the  vote  was  rescinded. 

On  a  motion  for  the  formation  of  a  committee  to  Progioss  of 
make  a  report  of  the  crimes  with  which  the  King  was  against  tfiT 
charged,  to  arrange  the  papers  in  support  of  it,  and  i^"'g- 
to  indicate  the  form  and   course  of   proceeding,    St.  ^^y.  30. 
Andre,   assuming  as  matter  of  fact  that  the  people  st!  Andre. 
had   pronounced  judgment  on   the   tenth  of  August, 
and  confirmed  it  in  their  primary  assemblies  by  return- 
ing members  to  the  Convention,  insisted  that  his  guilt 
was  established,  and  the  only  remaining  question  was 
tlie  mode   of  punishment.      Robespierre    maintained  Dec  3. 
that,  upon  principle,  they  were  bound  immediately  to     ^  ^spierrc. 
condemn  him  to  death,  by  virtue  of  an  insurrection. 
The  Convention,  he  said,  was  led  astray  from  the  real 
question.     There  could  be  no  trial;   Louis  was  not  a 
person    accused,  nor  were    they   judges ;    they  were 
statesmen  and  representatives  of  a  nation,  who  were 
not  to  deliver  a  verdict  against  a  man,  but  to  execute 
a  measure  of  public  safety ;  to  exercise  an  act  of  national 
providence.      Louis  is  dethroned   by  his  crimes ;    he 
denounced  the  whole  French  people  as  rebels,  and 
failed  in  the  arms  of  confederated   tyrants  to  chastise 
them  ;  victory  and  the   people  have  decided  that  he 
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alone  is  the  rebel ;  he  cannot  now  be  tried  ;  he  must 
be  condemned,  or  the  republic  cannot  be  acquitted. 
Nations  do  not  try  kings  in  courts  of  justice;  they 
launch  their  thunder;  they  do  not  condemn,  but  re- 
plunge  them  into  nothingness.  Examples  do  not 
apply;  if  Cromwell  tried  Charles  the  First  by  a  judi- 
cial commission, — if  Elizabeth  of  England  caused 
Mary  of  Scotland  to  be  sentenced  by  judges, — it  is 
natural  that  tyrants,  who  sacrifice  their  equals,  not  to 
the  people,  but  to  their  ambition,  should  seek  to  de- 
ceive the  opinion  of  the  vulgar,  by  illusory  forms ;  in 
those  cases,  the  question  did  not  regard  principles  or 
liberty  ;  it  was  confined  to  knavery  and  intrigue ;  but 
the  people  have  only  one  law  to  follow ;  that  of  justice 
and  reason,  supported  by  its  own  omnipotence.  Hav- 
ing treated  with  disdainful  derision  the  notion  of  as- 
signing counsel  to  defend  the  King,  he  concluded  a 
long  speech,  replete  with  violence  and  acrimony,  by 
proposing  that  the  convention  should  immediately  de- 
cide on  the  fate  of  Louis.  His  wife,  and  other  persons 
charged  with  the  same  off'ence,  might  be  sent  before 
the  tribunals ;  his  son  should  be  kept  in  the  Temple, 
until  peace  and  public  liberty  were  established.  He 
moved  that  Louis  should  be  declared  a  traitor  to  the 
French  nation,  and  a  criminal  against  human  nature  ; 
that  he  should  be  made  a  great  example  to  all  the 
world,  on  the  very  spot  where  the  generous  martyrs  of 
liberty  had  expired  on  the  tenth  of  August ;  and  that 
a  monument,  consecrated  to  the  event,  should  cherish 
in  the  hearts  of  people  the  sentiment  of  their  rights 
and  a  horror  of  tyrants  ;  while  to  tyrants  it  should 
impart  a  salutary  terror  of  the  justice  of  the  people. 

Fearful  of  losing  time  by  hearing  too  many  ha- 
rangues, the  Convention  decreed  that  no  more  shoulfl 
be  pronounced  from  the  tribune ;  but,  as  they  were 
all  prepared  in  writing,  they  should  be  left  with  the 
president,  printed  and  distributed  to  all  the  members. 
The  committee  was  finally  formed,  with  instructions 
to  be  prepared,  on  the  fourth  day,  by  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  with  their  report,  containing  the  series 
of  questions  to  be  proposed  to  Louis  Capet,  who  was 
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on  the  following  day  to  be  brought  to  the    bar   to      ^xxvi 
answer  them. 

At  the  time  appointed,  the  report  was  produced  i:<n. 
and  read  by  Lindet.  It  was  of  great  length,  and  ^^^\'^^^ 
charged  upon  Louis  all  the  events  which  had  occurred 
since  the  meeting  of  the  States  General.  His  crimes 
during  the  sittings  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  were 
connected  with  an  uniform  plan  of  oppression  and  de- 
struction. The  acceptance  of  the  constitution  cast  the 
veil  of  public  indulgence  over  the  preceding  offences  ; 
but  that  had  been  rent  away  by  liOuis,  when,  in  1792, 
he  caused  those  daggers,  which  in  1791  had  been 
forged  in  all  the  workshops  in  Europe,  to  be  plunged 
into  the  bosom  of  the  country.  This  mixture  of  ex- 
travagant metaphors  and  false  assumptions  was  yet 
not  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  please  the  ferocious 
party.  INIarat  complained  that  the  reporter  had 
omitted  to  mention  sixty  thousand  patriot  soldiers 
expelled  from  their  battalions  ;  the  monopolizers  of 
money  and  of  grain  ;  the  societies  for  causing  scar- 
city ;  the  judicial  massacres  committed  in  the  King's 
name :  the  obstructions  by  which  the  course  of 
justice  had  been  impeded  ;  and  many  other  instances 
of  guilt.  No  additions  to  the  act  of  accusation  were 
made ;  but  the  King  was  ordered  to  appear  on  the 
morrow. 

Before  this  tribunal,  composed  of  accusers  usurping  luh. 
the  office  of  judges,  the  King  was  conveyed  and  put  f'T.VT!'"^'^ 
on  his  answer  to  interrogatories.     A  degree  of  solemn  Convetuiun. 
mystery  was  observed  by  the  commissioners  toward  the 
prisoner,  intended  to  alarm  his  fears  and  destroy  his 
presence  of  mind ;  his  family  were  terrified,  but  he  was 
unmoved.     The  Mayor  of  Paris  was  introduced,  and 
read  the  decree,  in  pursuance  of  which  he  was  con- 
veyed in  the  IMayor's  carriage,   attended  by  a  strong 
body  of  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry,  through  streets 
patrolled  by  regular  troops  and  lined  with  national 
guards.     AA^hen  informed  of  his  arrival  at  the  gate  of 
the  Feuillans,  Barrcre,  the  President,  announced  it  to 
the  Convention,  reminding  them  that  they  were  about 
to  exercise  the  right  of  national  justice  ;  that  the  eyes 
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of  Europe  were  upon  them ;  that  history  would  col- 
lect and  an  incorruptible  posterity  judge  their  actions 
with  inflexible  severity.  He  recommended  an  absti- 
nence from  all  display  of  passion,  and  strict  silence,  as 
becoming  to  judges.  Their  dignity  ought  to  befit  the 
majesty  of  the  French  people,  which,  through  them, 
was  to  give  a  great  lesson  to  kings,  and  an  example 
which  would  tend  to  the  emancipation  of  nations.  To 
the  tribunes,  too,  he  addressed  himself,  not  in  terms 
of  a  presiding  power,  commanding  order,  but  as  a  sup- 
pliant entreating  forbearance.  He  admonished  them 
to  recollect  the  terrible  silence  which  was  kept  when 
Louis  was  brought  back  from  Varennes ;  a  silence 
which  was  the  forerunner  of  the  judgment  which  other 
nations  would  pronounce  on  their  kings.  Santerre 
announced  that  Louis  Capet  waited  the  orders  of  the 
Assembly,  and  he  was  admitted.  The  act  of  accusa- 
tion was  read.  Without  presenting  to  him  a  copy  of 
this  long  desultory  composition,  even  to  refresh  his 
memory  by  a  cursory  perusal,  or  assist  his  judgment 
by  a  hasty  comparison  of  its  various  parts  with  the 
pretended  facts  on  which  it  was  founded  ;  without  al- 
lowing a  moment  for  preparation  or  reflection,  the 
King  was  interrogated  on  the  various  charges,  article 
by  article.  The  interrogatory,  notwithstanding  its 
apparent  rudeness  and  want  of  method,  was  a  work  of 
the  most  subtle  malice.  The  questions  sometimes  as- 
sumed an  extraordinary  latitude,  sometimes  were  dis- 
tinguished by  a  laborious  minuteness:  they  some- 
times imputed  to  the  King  the  most  flagrant  tyranny ; 
and  at  others  the  most  refined  and  cautious  hypocrisy. 
The  form  which  had  been  prepared  appeared  occasion, 
ally  deficient ;  the  committee  framed  new  questions, 
put  them  in  writing,  and  delivered  them  to  the  Presi- 
dent. The  King  answered  them  with  frankness,  pre- 
cision, and  promptness.  At  the  end  of  the  interroga- 
toiy,  he  demanded  a  copy  of  the  act  of  accusation,  and 
the  communication  of  the  papers  on  which  it  was 
founded;  and  counsel  to  manage  his  defence.  The 
papers  were  then  produced,  and  he  was  asked,  on  each 
separately,  whether  he  avowed  it :  without  the  least 
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hesitation,   he   admitted    some,    but    denied    the   far      ^^^i^ 
greater  number  to  be  genuine.     At  six  o'clock  he  was 


withdrawn  into  the  chambre  dcs  conferences,  where  he         1 792. 
begged  for  a  morsel  of  bread,  not  having  tasted  food 
all  day*. 

After  the  King's  departure,  a  stormy  debate  arose,  Debate  on  his 
on  a  motion  that  he  should  be  allowed  one  or  more  cmiisei,"^ 
counsel.  The  members  and  the  tribunes  vied  with 
each  other  in  violence  and  clamour ;  and  the  President 
was  obliged  to  put  on  his  hat,  the  last  signal  of  unap- 
peasable tumult,  before  order  could  be  restored ;  the 
same  circumstances  generally  attended  the  debate  on 
this  trial.  All  who  presumed  to  utter  a  sentiment  in 
the  King's  favour  were  represented  as  desirous  to  re- 
store his  authority  and  to  abrogate  the  republic,  and 
the  fury  of  the  populace  was  excited  by  continual  in- 
vectives. It  was  required  that  all  questions  which 
might  arise  on  the  proceeding,  should  be  voted  by 
appel  nominalf,  that  the  people  might  know  who  were 
their  friends  and  defenders ;  and  when  it  was  urged 
that  by  the  law  of  the  land  every  person  accused  had 
a  right  to  name  one  or  two  friends  or  advocates  as  his 
defenders,  Marat  characteristically  answered,  that  this 
was  not  a  common  proceeding,  and  they  were  not  to 
admit  the  chicanery  of  the  law  courts.  It  was  at  last 
decreed,  almost  unanimously,  that  the  King  should 
have  counsel ;  and  after  some  dispute,  whether  or  not 
the  intelligence  should  be  communicated  by  the  ushers 
of  the  assembly,  it  was  resolved  that  a  deputation  of 
four  members  should  convey  the  information. 

When  the  King  was  reconducted  to  his  prison,  he  The  King  le- 
found  that  the  Commune,  taking  upon  themselves  to  strained  from 
pronounce  that  his  family  were  his  accomplices,  had  tion  witii  his 
forbidden   all  communication  between  them,  and  that  ^""^^y- 


*  For  the  transactions  of  this  day,  see  Biographical  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  112' 
el  scq.,  and  the  anlhorilies  there  cited,  particularly  Moore's  Journal,  vol.  ii,  p. 
503,  ct  seq.  :  P^loge  Historique  et  Fimebre  de  Louis  XVI.,  par  M.  Montjoye,  p. 
246.  etseq. ;  Histoirc  du  I'roces  de  Ln\iis  XVI.;  Histories  in  general;  and  La- 
crrtclle,  toin.  ix.  ]).  173  :  Thiers,  torn.  ii.  p.  31G. 

t  Tht!  appel  nominal  was  made  by  a  sort  of  "  Call  of  the  House."  Taking 
llic  departments  in  succession,  the  ['resident  read  the  name  of  every  member, 
and  he  was  obliged,  if  present,  to  ascend  the  Tribune  and  give  hia  vote 
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even  his  valet  should  not  be  permitted  to  see  his  re- 
latives. They  further  decreed  that  when  the  Conven- 
tion should  have  fixed  on  his  counnsel,  they  should 
have  no  communication  with  him,  except  in  the 
presence  of  municipal  officers,  and  that,  on  such  oc- 
casions, the  presence  of  his  valet  should  not  be  per- 
mitted. Before  they  were  introduced,  they  were  to 
be  stripped  and  searched,  even  to  their  most  secret 
parts,  dressed  in  other  clothes,  under  the  inspection  of 
the  commissioners,  and  bound  by  oath  not  to  disclose 
any  thing  that  might  come  to  their  knowledge.  When 
this  most  atrocious  ordinance  was  made  known  to  the 
Convention,  it  excited  a  storm  of  disapprobation ;  but 
they  durst  not  hazard  a  decree  annulling  it;  Robes- 
pierre treated  it  as  the  result  of  a  most  laudable  patriot- 
ism, although  unfortunately  tending  to  create  pity  for  the 
greatest  of  criminals ;  he  would  not  therefore  consent  to 
its  abrogation ;  the  assembly  evaded  the  question  by  de- 
claring that  they  had  already  decreed  that  counsel 
might  confer  freely  with  the  prisoner,  and  passed  to 
the  order  of  the  day. 

Louis  named  as  his  defenders  two  eminent  advo- 
cates, Target  and  Tronchet.  The  latter  readily  ac- 
cepted the  unpopular  and  dangerous  office ;  Target, 
to  his  immortal  disgrace,  refused  ;  but  his  deficiency  in 
honour  and  virtue,  gave  opportunity  for  many  displays 
of  them  by  others.  M.  Lamoignon  Malesherbes,  who 
had  twice  been  called  on  by  the  King  to  fill  official 
situations,  and  was  now,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  re- 
tired from  public  life,  and  living  with  his  family  upon 
his  estate,  in  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Conven- 
tion, tendered  his  services,  which  were  allowed  by 
that  body  and  most  gratefully  accepted  by  the  King. 
Several  others  presented  themselves.  Some  who  had 
emigrated,  or  retired  from  France,  displayed  a  noble 
zeal  on  this  occasion ;  among  them  are  to  be  named 
M.  Lally  Tollendal,  MM.  Cazales,  Mounier,  and 
De  Narbonne.  M.  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  the  Che- 
valier de  Graves,  M.  De  Bouille,  and  M.  Necker, 
severally  offered  themselves  as  advocates  or  witnesses, 
or  published  papers  in  vindication  of  the  King.     As 
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the  inquiry  proceeded,  and,  after  a  very  early  day  had      t^x^^  ^ 
been  fixed  for  the  hearing,  and  upon  a  consideration  of 


the  number  and -variety  of  papers  to  be  examined  and         1792. 
analyzed,  M.  De  Seze,  a  young  advocate,  of  high  and 
approved  ability,  was  added  to  his  defenders. 

From  the  society  of  INI.  De  Malesherbes,  an  old  Feeling  of  the 
friend,  and  in  manners  so  different  from  those  whom  he  "'^ 
generally  saw,  Louis  derived  great  satisfaction ;  but  all 
the  toils  of  his  advocates,  all  their  consolatory  as- 
surances, did  not  impart  to  him  the  slightest  portion  of 
confidence,  or  even  of  hope.  To  prepare  his  defence, 
he  considered  as  the  last  duty  he  owed  to  himself  in 
this  world ;  but  when  it  was  suggested  that  the  proofs 
of  liis  innocence  were  perfect  and  must  be  triumphant, 
and  that  the  Convention  would  surely  never  go  to  the 
extent  of  regicide ;  he  answered,  that  the  very  circum- 
stance of  his  evidence  being  so  perfect,  convinced  him 
that  his  doom  was  certain.  'Jlie  fact,  he  observed, 
was  well  known  to  every  one  of  .the  deputies ;  they  had 
no  personal  hatred  against  him,  but  yet  persisted  in 
bringing  him  to  trial ;  the  trial  of  a  king  was  synony- 
mous with  his  condemnation*.  From  the  defence, 
prepared  by  M.  De  Seze,  he  insisted,  with  characteristic 
self-denial,  that  every  phrase  calculated  to  raise  a  feel- 
ing of  compassion  should  be  retrenched. 

If  the  King's  opinion  of  his  imminent  fate  was  not  Procoodings  in 
entirely  derived  from  his  own  judgment,  the  proceed-    ^^  ""^t"t»'^'» 
ings  in  the  Convention  were  amply  calculated  to  im- 
part it.     A  motion,  that  he  should  have  an  inspection  Dec.  15. 
of  tlic  original  pai)ers  on  which  liis   accusation  was 
founded,  was  met  with  every  possible  objection  as  to 
delay,  and  the  difficulty  and  uncertainty  of  proofs  ;  and 
it  was  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  vote,  that  in  six  days 
the  King  should  be  tried,  and  the  assembly  pronounce 
on  his  fate  without  any  adjournment.     One  member, 
exclaiming  that  the  blood  of  their  brothers  cried  for 

•  Lacr<?telle,  tome  ix.  p.  192.  The  same  author  relates,  that,  after  his  defence 
had  been  made,  the  King  good-humouredly  asked  M.  Dc  Maleshcrbi's  whether 
he  had  not  seen  the  white  woman  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  tlie  Temple.  "  What 
"do  you  mean,  sir?"  said  Malesherbes.  "What!"  the  King  replied,  with  a 
smile,  "  do  you  not  know  the  popular  superstition,  that  when  a  prince  of  my 
"  house  is  near  his  death,  a  woman,  clothed  in  white,  is  always  seen  wandering 
"  about  near  the  place  of  his  residence  ?"     P.  214. 
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vengeance,  added  that  the  very  existence  of  the  Con- 
vention was  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  guilt  of  Louis.  A 
decree  having  passed,  allowing  him  free  intercourse 
with  his  family,  Tallien  moved  a  repeal,  alleging  that 
his  wife  and  sisters  were  his  accomplices,  and  that  if 
they  were  allowed  to  meet,  they  might  concert  answers 
and  means  of  defence ;  his  proposition  was  supported 
by  the  younger  Robespierre,  Drouet,  and  some  others ; 
and  when  he  had  been  reprimanded  by  the  President, 
for  his  violence  and  irregularity,  he  required  that  it 
should  be  decreed  as  a  principle,  that  all  accomplices 
might  confer  together.  A  decree  was  at  length  framed, 
that  the  King  should  be  permitted  to  see  his  children 
only ;  but  after  they  had  been  with  him,  they  should 
not  be  allowed  access  to  their  mother  and  aunt.  In 
these  debates,  a  savage  atrocity  was  not  more  remark- 
able than  a  frivolous  pedantry.  "  Hercules,"  said  one 
orator,  "  did  not  amuse  himself  by  bringing  robbers  to 
trial ;  he  purged  the  earth  of  them."  "  The  best  way 
"  to  judge  a  king,  is  the  shortest — that  of  Scaevola  and 
"  Brutus."  The  cases  of  Brutus  and  Tarquin  were  worn 
threadbare  by  continual  reference ;  and  it  was  quite 
evident  that  these  legislators  had  made  themselves 
acquainted  with  scraps  and  extracts  of  ancient  history 
and  mythology,  merely  to  afford  instances  in  favour  of 
their  propositions,  but  without  any  knowledge  of 
causes  or  effects. 

The  debates  were  continued  until  the  very  day 
appointed  for  the  defence.  The  attendance  of  the 
King  and  his  counsel  being  announced,  the  President 
forbad  all  persons,  members  and  audience,  from  indi- 
cating opinions  by  murmurs  or  expressions  of  applause. 
De  Seze,  at  the  request  of  his  august  client,  was  per- 
mitted to  read  his  defence,  a  task  which  occupied 
upwards  of  five  hours.  It  was  an  able  composition, 
both  in  legal  argument  and  explanation  of  facts.  It  is 
little  to  say  of  it,  that  it  amounted  to  a  complete 
exculpation ;  the  averments  against  which  it  was  di- 
rected were  so  vague,  so  false,  and  often  so  inapplicable, 
that  to  triumph  over  them  was  hardly  to  be  called  a 
victory.      Had  the   tribunal    to   which  he   addressed 
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himself  possessed  either  a  feeling  of  honour  or  a  sense 
of  justice,  the  appeal  could  not  have  been  fruitless.  He 
asserted,  with  irresistible  force,  the  inviolability  of  the  1792 
King  ;  and,  with  great  address  and  in  terms  which  many 
of  his  hearers  might  afterwards  bitterly  recollect  as 
prophetic,  he  reminded  them  that  their  own  invio- 
lability stood  only  on  the  same  foundation.  If  they 
tried  him  as  a  king,  inviolability  was  his  shield  ;  if  they 
tlegradcd  him  from  that  station,  he  was  amenable  only 
as  a  citizen ;  but,  in  that  quality,  entitled  to  all  the 
conservative  forms  which  every  citizen  might  claim,  as 
his  imprescriptible  right.  "  Where,"  he  asked,  "  is 
"  that  separation  of  powers,  without  which  neither  con- 
"  stitution  nor  liberty  can  exist?  Where  are  the  juries 
"  of  inculpation  and  of  trial,  hostages  given  by  the  law 
"  for  the  security  of  innocence  ?  Where  is  the  right 
"  of  challenge  1  Where,  in  a  word,  are  all  those  sacred 
"  precautions,  by  which  the  law  protects  even  the  guilty 
"  from  an  illegal  sentence  ?  I  will  speak  to  you,  citi- 
"  zens,"  he  said,  "  with  the  frankness  of  a  free  man ;  I 
"  look  around  for  judges,  and  can  see  only  accusers. 
"  You  claim  to  pronounce  on  the  fate  of  Louis,  and 
"  you  are  his  prosecutors ;  you  have  already  declared 
"  your  wishes  ;  your  opinions  are  current  through  all 
"  Europe;  Louis  will,  therefore,  be  the  only  man  for 
"  whom  there  exists  no  law,  nor  any  form  of  proceed- 
"  ing ;  he  has  neither  the  rights  of  a  citizen  nor  the 
"  prerogatives  of  a  king ;  he  has  neither  the  benefits  of 
"  his  original,  nor  of  his  altered,  condition.  What  a 
"  strange,  what  an  inconceivable  destiny !"  After  fully 
investigating  the  imputed  facts,  he  gave  a  succinct  view 
of  the  conduct  of  Louis,  from  his  accession  to  his  fall. 
He  came  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  twenty,  a  model 
of  morality  ;  free  from  every  criminal  weakness,  every 
corrupting  passion,  economical,  just,  strict,  and  showing 
himself  the  constant  friend  of  the  people.  He  cited 
numerous  instances  of  this  disposition  ;  "  and  yet,"  he 
said,  "  at  this  day,  in  the  name  of  that  people,  it  is  re- 
"  quired  — .  Citizens,  I  do  not  finish  my  sentence — I 
"  pause,  before  history — remember  that  history  will 
"  decide  upon  your  judgment,  and  that  her  decision 
"  will  be  that  of  ages." 
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At  the  close  of  this  address,  the  King  said,  that,  in 
speaking  to  them,  probably  for  the  last  time,  he  would 
declare  that  his  conscience  reproached  him  with 
nothing  ;  he  had  never  feared  a  public  investigation 
of  his  conduct,  but  was  struck  to  the  heart  at  being 
accused  of  wishing  to  shed  the  blood  of  his  people, 
and  at  finding  the  misfortune  of  the  10th  of  August 
ascribed  to  him.  The  multiplied  proofs  he  had  always 
given  of  his  love  for  the  people,  and  his  constant  con- 
duct, appeared  to  him  sufficient  proofs  that  he  had 
never  feared  to  expose  himself  to  spare  their  blood, 
and  to  repel  far  from  him  such  an  imputation.  A  few 
questions  were  then  put  to  him  as  to  certain  papers, 
which  he  answered ;  and,  having  declared  that  he  had 
nothing  to  add,  was  directed  to  retire. 

When  the  King  left  the  hall,  it  was  moved  by 
Duhem,  that  the  Convention  should  decide,  without 
separating,  on  his  fate.  The  debate  was  inconceivably 
tumultuous.  The  Mountain,  who  supported  this  pro- 
position, formed  a  body  in  the  hall,  abusing  all  who 
opposed  it ;  treating  them  as  friends  of  tyranny,  ad- 
vising them  to  go  and  beg  pardon  from  the  tyrant,  and 
charging  them  with  being  enemies  to  the  good  citizens 
who  had  achieved  the  glorious  victory  of  the  10th  of 
August.  In  their  fury  they  accused  the  President  of 
partiality,  mounted  his  seat  even  to  the  very  steps  of 
his  chair,  and  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  defied  his 
,  authority.  It  was,  at  last,  decreed  that  the  discussion 
on  the  judgment  should  be  opened  and  continued  to  its 
close,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  business. 

After  several  other  debates  equally  furious,  it  was 
decreed  that  the  Convention  should  decide  on  three 
questions,  to  be  propounded  in  the  following  order, 
and  decided  on  a  mere  majority,  on  an  appel  nominal. 
Is  Louis  guilty  or  not  1  Shall  your  decision,  whatever 
it  may  be,  await  the  ratification  of  the  people  ?  and 
What  penalty  has  Louis  incurred  ?  On  the  first  ques- 
tion, the  votes  were  almost  unanimous  ;  the  chief  dis- 
tinction between  individual  members  was  that  some 
gave  their  opinions  merely  as  statesmen.  Vergniaud 
had  made  a  powerful  speech  against  the  proceeding ; 
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but,  alarmed  by  the  fear  of  losing  their  popularity,       lxxix 
their  power,  and  their  safety,  he   and  the  rest  of  his 


party  voted  the  affirmative.  The  second  question  was  1793. 
rendered  necessary  by  the  time-serving  disingenuous- 
ncss  of  this  miserable  faction  :  they  would  not  venture 
to  declare  the  King  not  guilty,  but  hoped  to  save  him 
by  this  manoeuvre.  This  insidious  attempt  w^as  re- 
pelled by  an  alarming  majority*. 

In  judgment,  no  less  than  in  violence,  the  Girondins  Exertions  of 
were  excelled  by  the  Mountain.  Had  the  questions  t'i«  iSi"^'^ 
been  put  in  a  different  order,  as  they  ought  to  have 
been,  and  had  the  decree  of  death  been  pronounced 
only  by  a  small  majority,  the  appeal  to  the  people 
would  probably  have  been  granted,  as  a  motion,  foun- 
ded on  reason  and  justice  ;  but  that  recourse  having 
been  denied,  the  last  question  was  regarded  with 
anxiety,  and  was  the  subject  of  great  effort  and  strug- 
gle, both  among  the  members  and  the  people.  The 
Jacobins  added  to  the  force  they  already  possessed, 
A\hich  for  many  months  had  kept  Paris  in  a  state  of 
stupor,  large  bands  from  the  departments  in  which 
blood  had  been  most  profusely  poured  out ;  the  assassins 
of  Avignon  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  murderers  of  Sep- 
tember, and  the  disorderly  refuse  of  the  armies,  drawn 
together  by  Pache,  reinforced  this  cut-throat  legion. 
During  the  second  appel  nominal,  these  men  haunted 
and  harassed  all  the  members  who  were  adverse  to 
their  views :  they  filled  the  tribunes,  crowded  the  bar 
of  the  C  onvention,  spread  themselves  through  the  long 
corridors,  and  occupied  the  coffee-houses  and  other 
places  to  wliich  members  repaired  for  refreshment.  At 
their  signals,  the  mob  placed  in  the  Tuileries  kept  up 
an  incessant  cry  of  "  Death  to  the  tyrant !"  and  when 
any  deputy  appeared  who  was  adverse  to  their  views, 
tlie  cry  became  "  Death  to  the  vot^r !     His  death  or 


yours '' 


ir.th, 

17tli 


Beset  by  this  army    of  ruffians,    the  Convention 
proceeded   to    the    third   a])pel    nominal.     lianjuinais  Pmiher 
moved  for  a  repeal  of  the  decree  that  a  majority  of  a  debates. 


•  423  to  281. 
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single  vote  should  be  sufficient  to  decide  the  sentence, 
and  complained  of  the  mob  which  was  assembled  and 
the  means  of  intimidation  which  were  used ;  but  Dan- 
ton,  true  to  the  principles  which  guided  him  in  Sep- 
tember, declared  he  saw  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the 
people  but  a  respectful,  though  ardent,  expression  of 
public  opinion.  In  this  last  struggle,  cowardice  or 
cunning  wrought  their  usual  effect  on  the  Girondins. 
Fearful  of  increasing  the  popular  hatred,  which  they 
saw  rising  against  them,  their  leaders,  Vergniaud, 
Guadet,  and  Gensonne,  voted  for  death ;  but  with  an 
inefficient  and  absurd  restriction,  that  the  Convention, 
after  its  judgment  should  deliberate  whether  it  would 
not  be  for  the  interest  of  the  public  to  defer  the  exe- 
cution. Among  the  opinions  delivered,  many  strange 
substitutions  for  an  immediate  execution  were  pro- 
posed ;  some  recommended  imprisonment  until  a  peace, 
and  then  banishment ;  some  were  for  immediate  exile  ; 
some  proposed  that  Louis  should  be  detained  as  a  hos- 
tage, and  executed  whenever  a  foreign  force  should 
enter  on  the  territory  of  the  republic  ;  and  Condorcet, 
professing  to  «hew  his  clemency,  voted  for  the  severest 
punishment  next  to  death,  imprisonment  for  life  in 
fetters.  Such  were  the  proceedings  of  this  tyrannical 
body.  They  formed  themselves  into  a  judicial  tribunal, 
commenced  a  trial,  when  neither  the  definition  of  a 
crime  nor  the  right  of  the  accused  had  been  fixed ; 
proceeded  without  evidence,  on  a  charge  which  was 
not  supported  by  any  law;  declared  their  decisions 
before  their  proceedings  were  begun,  and,  as  they  went 
on,  established  by  acts  of  instantaneous  legislation,  the 
forms  of  trial,  the  description  of  the  crime,  and  the 
nature  of  the  punishment.  On  casting  up  the  votes, 
the  whole  number  of  the  Convention,  which  should 
have  been  seven  hundred  and  forty-nine,  was  reduced 
by  death,  absence,  and  refusals  to  vote,  to  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one.  Of  these,  thirty-four  gave  their 
opinions  for  death  with  various  restrictions ;  two  for 
imprisonment  in  chains;  and  three  hundred  and 
nineteen  for  confinement  or  banishment;  total,  three 
hundred  and  fifty-five.  The  number  of  votes  for  death, 
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absolutely,  was  three  hundred  and  sixty-six:  majority,  Lxxni. 
eleven.  The  President,  Vergniaud,  after  enunier-  -  -  -  • 
ating    the    suffrages,  said,    "  The    punishment    pro-  1793 

nounced  against  Louis  is  death !" 

In  giving  their  votes,  most  of  the  members  accom-  opinions 
panied  them  with  observations,  of  which  a  few  deserve  s'^<^"- 
to  be  mentioned.    Thomas  Paine,  who,  as  already  has  Thomas 
been  intimated,  did  not  speak  French,  sent  a  long  de-  Paine, 
claration  of  his  opinion,  translated,  to  the  President. 
It  was  an  invective  against  royal  authority,  taking  for  a 
sort  of  text  a  sentence  uttered  in  the  Jacobin    club  ; 
"  Make  me  a  king  to-day,  and  to-morrow  I  shall  be  a 
"  robber."  The  history  of  monarchy,   in  all  countries, 
proved,  he  said,  that  it  was  so  fruitful  in  rascality,  that 
it  destroyed   all   natural  ties,  even  those  of  brother- 
hood.    He  voted,  not  for  death,  but  the  detention  of 
I..ouis  until  the  end  of  the  war,  and  the   banishment 
of  him  and  all  his  family.     This  opinion,  repeated  on  lotii. 
a  subsequent  occasion,  produced  a  worthy  antagonist, 
Marat,  who,  in  the  first  place,  interrupted  the  reading, 
by  declaring  that  Paine,  being  a  Quaker,  and,  by  his 
religion,  averse  to  capital  punishments,  had  no  right  to 
vote ;  being    called    to  order   on  this  point,   he  next 
maintained  that  the  interpreter  translated  falsely  ;  but 
this  assertion  was  overruled;    and  Paine  concluded, 
"  Ah,  citizens  !  do  not  afford  the  despots  of  England 
"  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  man,  who  aided  in  rescuing 
"  from  his    shackles  my  dear  brethren  of  America, 
"  sent  to  tlie  scaffold."     Barrcre  delivered  a  very  long  ^^j^ 
and  methodical  opinion,   in  the  course  of  which  he  Barrere. 
made  many  reflections  on  the  government,  the  par- 
ties, and  the  publications  in  England  ;  and  afterward, 
in  giving  his  vote  for  death,  he  said,  "  The  supreme 
"  law  of  public  safety  tells  me,  that  between  tyrants 
"  and  people  war  must  always   be  deadly.     The  same 
"  law  tells  me,  that  the  punishment  of  Louis  will  be  a 
"  terrible  lesson,  not  only  to  kings,  but  to  the  factious, 
"  the  anarchists,  the  pretenders  to  a  (Uctatorslii[),  or  to 
"  any  other  power  resembling  royalty.     The  tree  of 
"  liberty,  an  ancient  author  observes,  thrives  only  when 
"  it    is   watered  with   the  blood  of  tyrants  of  every 
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"  description."  Saint  Andre  voted  in  like  manner, 
giving  as  his  reason  that  the  war  between  liberty  and 
tyranny  was  a  war  to  death;  half-measures  were  al- 
ways repugnant  to  the  interests  of  the  state ;  and  no 
people  could  attain  freedom  but  by  the  death  of 
tyrants. 

Numerous  quotations  might  be  made  of  sentiments 
not  less  ferocious  and  sanguinary ;  but  these  have 
been  extracted  as  having  reference  to  transactions  in 
England.  One  instance,  which  has  no  such  applica- 
tion, cannot  be  omitted,  from  the  effect  it  produced 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  on  all  descriptions  of  men, 
not  even  excepting  the  blood-thirsty  wretches  in  whose 
presence  it  Avas  uttered ;  it  is  the  votes  of  the  King's 
cousin,  Egalite,  or  Duke  of  Orleans.  On  the  first 
appel  nominal,  when  he  declared  Louis  guilty,  a  gene- 
ral murmur  informed  him  of  the  sensation  which  his 
conduct  occasioned ;  but,  on  the  other,  when,  with  all 
the  appearances  of  composure  and  premeditation,  he 
pronounced  the  sentence  of  death,  the  words,  "  Scoun- 
drel !"  and  "  monster !"  burst  from  every  mouth.  He 
sealed  his  own  destruction ;  every  one  loathed,  every 
one  cursed  him,  except  his  unfortunate  victim,  who,  - 
while  he  regretted  that  a  near  relative,  a  descendant  of 
Henry  the  Fourth,  should  have  so  conducted  himself, 
ascribed  his  vote  not  altogether  to  hatred,  but  to  fear. 

When  the  final  discussion  was  ended,  counsel  were 
admitted,  and  M.  De  Seze  read  a  protest,  signed  by  the 
King,  claiming  an  appeal  from  them  to  the  nation ; 
and  the  advocate  added,  as  a  petitioner,  a  request  for 
revoking  the  decree,  which,  when  the  constitution  re- 
quired that  two-thirds  of  a  jury  should  agree  before 
any  prisoner  should  be  condemned  to  lose  his  life, 
made  that  event,  in  the  present  case,  depend  on  a 
majority  of  one  only.  Tronchet,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Committee  for  framing  the  constitu- 
tion, supported  this  proposition  in  an  earnest  and  lu- 
minous address.  M.  De  Malesherbes  endeavoured  to 
follow  him,  but  tears  and  sobs  choked  his  utterance, 
and  he  requested  that  he  might  be  allowed  a  hearing 
on  the  morrow.     Robespierre,  in  resisting  the  applica- 
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tion,   spoke   of  forgiviiiir  the   sensibility  of  this  truly       ^."A'': 
honourable  old  man ;   but   it  is  said  that  his  tone  and       "  "    '  " 


his  looks  declared  that  he  had  resolved  on  his  destruc-        1793. 
tion.     The  request  was  refused,  and,  on  a  new   appel  i^tj, 
nominal,  an  adjournment  moved  by  Guadet  was  also 


negatived*. 


Santcrre,  attended  by  the  executive  council   and  2(iih 


Tlic  Kiiifi 
sentence 


other  persons,  repaired  to  the  Temple,  and  the  secre- 
tary read  the  decrees  of  the  Convention.     Louis  de-  announced, 
livered  a  paper  to  Garat,   with  a  request  that  it  miglit 
be  connnunicated  to  the   Convention  ;  as  some  hesita- 
tion was  shewn,   the  King  read  the  contents.     They  ... 
were  a  request  of  delay   for  three  days,  that  he  might 
prepare  to  appear  before  his  Maker;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose, a  free  communication  with  a  priest,  whom  he 
would  name,  and  Avho  should  be  free  from  all  fear  and 
apprehension  on  account  of  his  having  performed  this 
act  of  charity.     He  requu'ed  also  that  during  this  in- 
terval   he   might  have   free  communication   with   his 
family  ;  that  they  might  be  at  full  liberty  to  retire  to 
whatever  place   they   might  think  proper ;    that  he 
should  be  freed  from  the  perpetual  watchfulness  of  the 
Commune ;  and  he  recommended  to  the  benevolence  of 
the  nation  those  who  had  employments  about  his  per- 
son, in  obtaining  which  many  of  them  had  embarked 
their  whole  property ;  together  with  some  old  persons 
and  children  who  derived  from  him  their  only  means 
of  subsistence.     The  Convention  passed  to  the  order  Answer  of  the 
of  the  day  on  the  request  of  a  respite,  and  decreed  that  Convention. 
Louis  might  receive  the  aid  of  any  minister  he  should 
select ;  that  he  might   freely,    and  without   restraint, 
see  his  family  ;  that  just  indemnities  should  be  granted 
to  the  members  of  his  household ;  and  they  added,  as 
an   everlasting    record  to    their  dishonour,  that   the 
nation,  ever  great  and  just,  would  pay  attention   to 
the  lot  of  his  family.     Garat  returned  to  the  King 
with  this  decree,  and  accompanied  by  an  Irish  eccle- 
siastic, the  Abbe  Edgeworth  de  Firmont,  the  individual 
whose  attendance  had  been  requested. 

•  386  to  310. 
VOL.     V.  X 
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It  is  justly    observed  that  the  lowest  degree    of 
meanness  to  which  man  can  descend  is  shewn  in  con- 
tempt for  the  unfortunate.     A  King,  deprived  of  the 
external  circumstances  which  once  distinguished  him, 
is  entitled  to  a  behaviour  marked  with  dignified  com- 
passion and  a  tender  regard  to  his  former  state,  even 
when  he  has  been  justly  degraded.     Wanton  injury 
and  unnecessary  rudeness  serve  not  to  display  vigour 
and   firmness    in    the    minds    of   those   who   evince 
them,  but  to  prove  that  it  is  to  circumstances,  dress, 
attendance,  power,  that  such  minds  are  prepared  to 
bend,  and  that  they  revel  in  the  luxury  of  malignant 
indignity,  when  the  individual,  in  whose  presence  they 
would  formerly  have  crouched  and  trembled,  is  re- 
duced to  a  dependence  on  their  humanity  and  forbear- 
ance.      A  specimen  has  already  been  given   of  the 
indignities  off'ered  to  the  Eoyal  Family ;  but,  in  the 
latter  days  of  the  King,  insults  were  studiously  accu- 
mulated and  repeated  in  every  form.     In  the  reports 
to  the  C'ommune,  this  disposition  was  frequently  dis- 
played.   In  one  it  was  stated  that  Louis,  having  risen 
at  half-past  seven  o'clock,  and  read  his  breviary,  break- 
fast was  brought,  but  he  declined  taking  any,  because 
in  the  ember  weeks  he  was  ordered  to  fast.     This  de- 
votion, said  Dorat  Cubieres,  the  ofl3.cer  on  duty,  is  not 
a    good  quality  in  a  King ;    Charles  the  Ninth  and 
Henry  the  Third  were  also  very  devout*.     They  re- 
fused him  the  use  of  a  pair  of  scissars  to  cut  his  nails ; 
and  took  away  his  penknife.     This  last  piece  of  inso- 
lence extorted  from  him  the  exclamation ;    "  What ! 
"  do  you   think  me  such  a  coward  as  to  destroy  my- 
"  self!" 

According  to  the  permission  granted  by  the  Con- 
vention, the  King  had  a  parting  interview  with  the 
Queen  and  his  family.  On  this  scene  much  eloquence 
has  been  exhausted,  both  in  description  and  observa- 
tion, and  the  theme  is  ample ;  but  it  will  be  sufficient 
here  to  give  the  natural  and  unadorned  account  of 
the  only  survivor.     "  We  ran  to  his  apartment,"   she 


*   Monitciu  du  24  Decembre,  1792,   p.   15-5. 
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says,  "  and  found  him  mucli  altered ;  he  wept  for  us,      i^^Vv 

"  and  not  for  fear  of  death;  he  related  his  trial  to   my  •  -    -  ■ 

"  mother,  apologizing  for  the  wretches  who  had  con-       1793. 
"  demned  him ;  he  told  her  that  it  was   proposed   to 
"  attempt  to  save  him,  by  having  recourse  to  the  pri- 
"  mary  assemblies,  but  that  he  would  not  consent,  lest 
"  it  should  excite  confusion  in  the  country.     He  then 
"  gave  my  brother  some  religious  advice,  and  desired 
"  him,  above   all,  to   forgive   those    who   caused  his 
"  death  ;  and  he  gave  him  his  blessing  as  well  as  me. 
"  ISIy  mother  was  very  desirous  that  the  whole  family 
"  should  pass  the  night  witli    my  father  ;  but  he  op- 
"  posed  it,  observing  to  her  how  much  he  needed  some 
"  hours  of  repose  and  quiet.     She  asked,  at  least,  to 
"  be  allowed  to  see  him   next   morning,  to  which  he 
"  consented.     But,  when  we  were  gone,  he  requested 
"  that  we  might  not  be  permitted   to  return,  as  our 
"  presence  afflicted  him  too  much.    He  then  remained 
"  with  his  confessor  till   midnight,  when  he  went  to 
"  bed*."     Will  it  be  believed  that  cruelty  and  false- 
hood could  be  carried  so  far,  and  that  the  taste  and 
feeling  of  a  nation  could  be  so  vitiated  and  corrupt, 
that  a  public  body  should  feel  authorized  to  promul- 
gate a  false  and  burlesque  narrative  of  this  affecting 
interview :    but  the  account  published  by  the  Com- 
mune was,  that  the  commissioners  proposed  that  his 
fxmily  sliould  see  him  in  his  apartment,  to  which  he 
agreed.      "  The  interview  lasted  two  hours  and  a  half, 
"  and   the   conversation  was  very   warm.      After  the 
"  family  had  retired,  he  told  the  commissioners  that  he 
"  had  given  his  wife  a  good  scoldingf ." 

In  performing  the  pious  duties  which  his  office  en-  ^j^^  ^^  j^,, 
joined,  the  virtuous  and  excellent   Abbe  Edgeworth  E(i|;eAvoriii 
underwent,  with  the  dignified  composure  of  a  C'hristian   ^n'^^^^^'^'^- 
minister,  all  the  indignities  and  insults  which  low  in- 
solence, mixed  with  ostentatious  infidelity,  could  inflict. 
He  wns  not  allowed  to  wear  his  proper  vestments,  as 
that  was  against  law ;  his  pockets  were  rudely  searched, 

*  Tlie  Duchess  of  AiiKOul^mc,  Royal  Memoirs,  p.  199. 
•  Qu'il  avoit  fait  une  bonne  mercuriale  a  sa  femme. —  Moniieur  de  23  Jan. 
1793,  p.  113 
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Lxxix       ^^^    snufF-box   examined,    on    the    suspicion   that   it 

^ might  contain  poison,  and  his  pencil-case,  as  it  might 

1793.  conceal  a  stiletto.  At  their  first  meeting,  the  King 
read  to  him,  twice  over,  the  will  he  had  drawn  up  on 
the  day  of  his  appearance  in  the  Convention*.  After 
his  farewell  to  his  family,  he  was  anxious  to  receive 
the  sacrament,  but  feared  the  obstructions  which 
would  be  interposed  by  the  commissioners.  Nor  did 
he  miscalculate :  on  Edgeworth's  first  application,  one 
of  them  said,  "  There  are  examples  in  history  of 
"  priests  who  have  mixed  poison  with  the  host." 
Suppressing  his  indignation  at  this  reflection,  he 
calmly  replied,  "  I  have  been  sufficiently  searched  to 
"  satisfy  you ;  but,  to  obviate  all  doubts,  you  your- 
"  selves  may  furnish  me  with  the  bread."  The  council, 
at  length,  agreed  to  the  request ;  but  the  ceremony 
was  to  conclude  before  seven  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing. The  King  received  the  boon  with  gratitude ; 
prostrated  himself  in  thanksgiving  to  God,  made  his 
preparatory  confession,  and  duly  received  the  holy 
communion. 

On  this  day,  the  last  of  his  existence,  Louis  rose  at 
Murder  of  the  fivc  o'clock,  and,  haviug  performed  his  religious  devo- 
*^'"s-  tions,  awaited,  with  firmness,  the  hour  of  his  fate  ;   but 

even  in  this  short  interval  he  was  doomed  to  expe- 
rience new  displays  of  insolence  and  brutality.  To 
one  of  the  guards  he  addressed  some  request,  and  the 
answer,  instead  of  a  simple  denial  or  decent  excuse, 
was,  "  That  might  have  been  well  enough,  citizen, 
"  when  you  were  a  King,  but  that's  not  the  case  now." 
The  commissioners  arrived  at  half  an  hour  after  eight, 
accompanied  by  a  constitutional  priest,  named  Jaques 
E,oux.  To  this  man,  Louis  presented  a  packet,  re- 
questing he  would  deliver  it  to  the  Commune ;  but  the 
brutal  ecclesiastic  answered,  "It  is  my  duty  to  con- 
"  duct  you  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  nothing  more." 
The  King  having  passed  a  short  time  in  private  with 

*  Twenty-sixth  of  December,  St.  Stephen's  day.  The  King  was  induced  to 
muke  his  will  on  this  day,  from  its  having  been  suggested  that  the  day  dedicated 
to  the  first  Christian  martyr  »vas  further  to  be  rendered  memorable  by  the  de- 
struction of  himself. 
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Mr.  Edge  worth,  who,  in  defiance  of  danger,  persisted     t^J^,^ 
in  accompanying  him,  returned  into  the  room  he  had       -  -   -  ■ 
left,  where  Santerre  was  waiting  for  him,   and,  in  a        1793. 
firm   tone,  pronounced   the   word,    Marchons !     Two 
commissioners,   Jaques  Roux,   and   another    constitu- 
tional priest,  named  Jaques  Claude  Bernard,  entered 
the  coach.     Two  ill-looking  fellows,  belonging  to  the 
gend'armes,  stood  at  the  door.     One  of  them  entered 
the  carriage  ;  the  King  followed,  with  Edgeworth,  and 
the  other  gcnd'arme  placed  himself  by  his  comrade. 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  these  men  were  instructed 
to  murder  the  King  if  any  movement  of  the  people 
had  appeared  in  his  favour. 

During  his  progress  to  the  place  of  execution,  a 
profound  silence  prevailed  among  the  people.  The 
escort  consisted  of  twelve  hundred  men,  being  twenty- 
five  from  each  section  of  Paris,  selected  as  tried  pa- 
triots, and  expert  in  military  discipline.  All  the 
streets  were,  besides,  crowded  with  national  guards. 
The  doors  of  most  of  the  houses  were  shut,  and  the 
police  had  strictly  forbidden  any  one  to  appear  at  the 
windows.  As  the  progress  was  extremely  slow,  the 
King  asked  Edgeworth  for  a  prayer-book.  The  Abbe 
had  none  but  his  breviary,  which  he  gave  him,  point- 
ing out  those  psalms  which  w  ere  most  proper  in  his 
situation.  The  King  continued  reading  with  great 
devotion  till  he  came  to  the  foot  of  the  guillotine, 
erected  between  the  pedestal  which  had  supported  the 
statue  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth  and  the  Champs  Elisees. 
The  executioner  having  tied  his  arms  behind,  he  as- 
cended the  scaffold,  and  the  good  Abbe,  as  if  by  in- 
spiration, uttered  the  celebrated  apostrophe — "  Louis, 
"  offspring  of  St.  Louis,  ascend  into  heaven." 

When  on  the  scaffold,  Louis  began  to  address  the 
people  ;  but  had  only  uttered  a  few  words,  expressing 
his  innocence  and  forgiveness  of  his  persecutors,  when, 
by  order  of  Santerre,  the  drums  beating,  drowned  his 
voice  ;  he  was  placed  under  the  fatal  engine,  and 
executed  in  two  minutes  after  his  arrival  at  the 
spot.  As  soon  as  the  act  was  done,  the  people,  who 
had  hitherto  maintained  a  profound  silence,  exclaimed 
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"  Vive  la  republique !"  A  troop  of  young  men,  placed 
for  the  purpose,  commenced  a  dance  round  the  scaffold. 
A  youth,  between  eighteen  and  twenty  years  of  age, 
caught  up  the  bleeding  head,  and,  brandishing  it  with 
ferocious  exultation,  cried  "  Vive  la  nation !"  Several 
persons  dipped  the  points  of  pikes,  pieces  of  paper,  and 
pocket  handkerchiefs,  in  the  blood.  The  King's  hair, 
which  had  been  cut  off  before  he  ascended  the  scaf- 
fold, was  bought  in  small  parcels  for  considerable 
sums.  These  latter  actions  are  such  as  might,  in  some, 
proceed  from  mere  curiosity,  or  a  worse  motive ;  in 
others,  they  were  undoubtedly  the  genuine  display  qf 
loyalty,  veneration,  and  pity.  The  theatres  were  shut 
in  the  evening ;  and  the  whole  city  appeared  the  re- 
sidence of  confusion  and  dismay.  On  the  day  of  the 
execution,  an  old  servant  of  his  father,  named  Le  Due, 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Convention,  praying  for  leave 
to  inter  him  at  Sens,  with  the  rest  of  his  family.  This 
request  was  refused,  on  the  motion  of  Chabot,  who  said 
that  Louis  ought  to  be  buried  with  other  citizens,  in 
the  cemetery  of  the  section  where  he  last  resided.  Le- 
gendre  moved  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  cut  up 
the  body  into  eighty-four  pieces,  and  send  one  to  each 
of  the  departments,  and  the  heart  to  the  Convention*. 
The  King's  body  was  thrown,  without  ceremony,  into 
a  space  in  the  church-yard  of  Saint  Mary  Magdalen, 
which  was  filled  with  quick-lime,  carefully  guarded 
till  the  body  was  supposed  to  be  entirely  decomposed, 
and  then  levelled  with  the  circumjacent  ground,  that 
every  trace  of  the  spot  where  the  monarch  was  de- 
posited might  be  effectually  obliterated. 

M.  De  Malesherbes  could  not  be  brought  to  re- 
nounce the  hope  that  a  returning  sense  of  honour  and 
justice  in  the  Convention,  or  a  spontaneous  effort  of 
the  people,  would  avert  from  the  country  the  disgrace 
of  executing  the  sentence ;  but  when  he  was  informed 
that  the  tragedy  was  consummated,  he  poured  forth 
invectives  against  the  revolution,  and  eulogies  upon  its 
victim,  in  such  a  strain  of  sublime  eloquence,  that  you 
might  have  imagined,  the  Abbe  Edgeworth  said,  that 

*  Debates.     Robespierre  a  ses  Uommettans,  tome  i.  p.  23-1.     Eloge,  p.  304, 
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you  were  listening  to  Mr.  Burke*.  Had  the  French,  t^^tx 
he  observed,  been  worthy  of  such  a  king,  they  would  __1J_^L_ 
have  acknowledged  him  as  the  best  they  ever  had.  1793. 
This  eulogy,  well  accounted  for  by  the  warm  feelings 
of  the  speaker,  is  much  overstrained.  Had  it  been 
said  that  Louis  was  the  best  man  who  had  ever  been 
king  of  France,  the  assertion  might  have  been  received 
with  nearly  general  acquiescence ;  the  virtues  he  pos- 
sessed, unalloyed  by  any  vice,  would  have  entitled  him 
to  the  whole  effect  of  the  praise,  and  it  would  hardly 
have  been  dimmed  by  any  comparison  with  his  pre- 
decessors. But  the  virtues  which  constitute  an  ex- 
cellent individual,  do  not  by  themselves  make  a  good 
king.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  sovereign,  not  merely  to  en- 
courage the  good,  but  to  restrain,  coerce,  and  punish 
the  wicked.  The  sentiment  upon  which  this  unhappy 
monarch  prided  himself,  that  he  would  suffer  no  blood 
to  be  shed  in  his  cause,  however  amiable  in  sound,  is 
defective  in  wisdom.  Had  a  little  timely  resistance 
been  made  in  the  early  stages  of  the  revolution,  tor- 
rents of  blood,  which  were  afterward  poured  out  in  all 
parts  of  France,  without  glory  and  without  advantage 
to  any,  would  have  been  spared  ;  and  had  Louis  pos- 
sessed the  true  greatness  which,  in  a  royal  mind,  is 
real  goodness,  he  would  have  repelled  the  insolent  pre- 
tensions of  demagogues  on  the  one  hand,  while  he 
abated  and  restrained  the  overweening  pretensions  and 
too  rigid  adherence  to  oppressive  rights  and  unjust 
exemptions  which  were  advanced  on  the  other.  De- 
ficient in  the  qualities  necessary  to  fill  this  dignified 
and  difificult  part,  his  conduct  was  marked  by  such 
contradictions,  that  his  enemies  found  no  difficulty  in 
establishing  against  liim  the  charge  of  insincerity  and 
duplicity.  He  loved  virtue,  yet  the  vicious  were 
readily  admitted  to  his  presence  and  favour.  He  des- 
pised profusion,  yet  his  court  displayed  constant  scenes 
of  excess.  He  was  ready  to  renounce  all  unjust  pri- 
vileges, and  to  diminish  the  burthens  on  the  peo})le  ; 
yet,  when  he  presented  himself  to  the  States  General 
for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  such  measures,  the  daz- 

•    Hcrtrand's  I'rivate  Mcmuirs,  vol.  iii.  p.  278. 
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zling  splendour  of  his  court  and  the  arrogance  of  his 
courtiers  were  calculated  to  make  a  directly  opposite 
impression.     Firmness  and  courage  are  the  striking 
characteristics   of  a  good   king;  but  the  courage  of 
Louis  never  led  to,  nor  was  calculated  to  support,  ener- 
getic conduct,  or  useful  enterprise  ;  it  was  shewn  only 
in  a  contempt  of  personal  danger,  and  a  superiority  to 
menaces  :  in  this  form,  his  courage  was  construed  into 
insensibility ;  his  firmness  into  obstinacy.  But  it  is  also 
just  to  observe,  that  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed  were  so  new,  that  experience,  or  any  judgment 
formed  on  the  experience  of  others,   could   not  avail 
him.     Advisers  were  so  numerous,  so  specious,  so  con- 
tradictory, and  so  unsuccessful,  that  it  is  not  wonder- 
ful that  he  is  censured  by  so  many  writers  for  not  ad- 
hering to  their  plans.     His  conduct,  from  the  time  his 
trial  commenced  till  the  moment  which  terminated  his 
existence,  formed  a  picture  of  excellence  almost  sur- 
passing humanity,  and  demonstrates  the  transcendent 
benefits  of  that  religious  purity  which  takes  the  sense 
of  shame  from  premeditated  ignominy,  which  deprives 
cruelty  of  its  venom,  and  death  of  its  sting.     His  fall, 
the  means  by  which  it  was  brought  about,  and  the 
persons  by  whom  it  was  finally  efi"ected,  unite  to  form 
one  of  the  most  impressive  lessons  that  history  can 
produce,  to  shew  the  natural  progress  from  extrava- 
gant and  incautious  reform  to  revolution,  republican- 
ism, and  regicide. 

Such  an  event  produced  the  feelings  of  horror  and 
compassion  which  might  be  expected  among  the  na- 
tions of  Europe*.  A  general  mourning  was  assumed, 
as  if  the  murdered  monarch  had  belonged  to  each  of 
the  countries.  In  England,  the  feeling  was  general  ; 
and  perhaps  fewer  instances  occurred  than  ever  were 
known,  in  a  case  of  great  public  feeling,  to  prevent  it 
from  being  termed  universal.  In  France,  the  blow 
was  felt  for  a  moment ;  but  soon  the  rage  of  factions, 
the  excitements  of  military  enterprise,  and  a  strict 
system  of  terror,  suspicion,  and  coercion,  added  to  the 

*   See  :i  Letter  from  Mr.  Gibbon  to  Lady  Elizabeth  Foster,  Miscellaneous 
Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  483,  8vo. 
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levity  of  the  people,  enabled  them  to  regain  their  ac- 
customed state.  An  incident,  by  whom  planned,  or 
for  what  purpose  is  unknown,  helped  to  produce  this 
effect.  On  the  day  of  the  King's  execution,  Le  Pel- 
letier  de  St.  Fargeau,  a  member  of  the  Convention, 
who  had  voted  for  his  death,  was  stabbed  in  a  tavern, 
by  a  person  who  called  himself  Paris,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  one  of  the  gardes  du  corps.  He 
escaped,  and  is  said  to  have  destroyed  himself;  but 


nothing  was  discovered  which  could  throw  any 


light 


;  CHAP. 
LXXIX. 


1793. 
Murder  of  Le 
Pellet  ier. 


on  the  transaction.  The  representative  was  far  too 
insignificant  to  attract  peculiar  notice,  or  draw  down 
exemplary  vengeance.  He  is  termed,  by  a  female  re- 
volutionary writer,  a  silly,  rich  man  (homme  foible  ct 
riche*)  ;  but  his  body  was  made  an  exhibition ;  his 
funeral  a  show  ;  his  supposed  last  words  were  selected 
as  a  sort  of  text ;  he  was  enshrined  in  the  Pantheon  ; 
commemorative  feasts  were  given  in  the  departments  ; 
a  section  of  Paris  and  a  ship  of  war  received  his  name, 
and  his  picture  and  bust  were  displayed  in  every  com- 
mune of  the  republicj". 

*  Madame  Roland,  Appel  a  I'lmpartiale  Postcrite,  tome  ii.  p.  71. 

t  All  the  facts  here  recorded  are  to  be  found  in  Lacr^telle,  tome  ii.  c.  115  ; 
Tillers,  tonic  iii.  c.  6  and  c.  7  ;  Bertrand's  Private  Memoirs,  vol.  iii.  c.  '28,  p. 
200,  to  the  end  of  the  volume;  Eloge  historiquc  et  funebre  dc  Louis  IG,  par  M. 
Montjoye,  cinquiemc  partic,  p.  '241,  to  the  end  of  the  volume  ;  Journal  de  Clery, 
p.  131,  et  scqq. ;  Letters  from  the  Abbe  Edgewortli  to  his  Friends,  p.  90,  ct  seq. ; 
Biopaphical  Memoirs,  vol  i.  p.  90  to  114  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  1  to  11  ;  art.  Pelletier : 
tlic  Histories,  Annual  Registers,  and  the  Moniteur  from  day  to  day, 
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Probability  of  a  war  with  France.  —  Supposed  partiality  of 
the  French  to  England. — Real  views  of  France. — Mission 
of  MM.  Chauvelin  and  Talleyrand. — Pacific  conduct  of 
England. — Officers  prohibited  from  serving  in  the  Allied 
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received  by  the  Convention.  —  Another  address  —  Answer 
of  the  President. — Decree  of  Fraternity. — Speech  of  Gre- 
goire. — Qualification  of  the  decree  refused. — Address  of 
the  Constitutional  Society. — Address  of  a  dinner  party  in 
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effect  in  Holland. — Feelings  of  the  English  Government. — 
Hostility  of  the  French  to  all  established  governments — 
toward  England. — Le  Brun's  Report. — Letter  of  Menge. 
—  Speech  of  Kersaint. — An  English  Vessel  fired  at.  — 
Negotiation  of  the  French  with  America.  —  Invasion  of 
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— Conference  proposed. — M.  Maret  goes  to  London. — No 
conference  takes  place. — Preparations  for  war. — Report  of 
the  Committee  of  General  Defence. — War  declared  against 
England  and  Holland. — The  King's  message  to  Parliament. 
— Address  in  the  House  of  Commons — opposed — supported 
— carried  without  a  division. — In  the  Lords. — Protests. — 
Observations. 

Before  Parliament  was  adiourned,  war  between      chap. 
Great  Britain  and  France  was  considered  probable  by 


all,  inevitable  by  many,  and  by  some  as  actually  de-        1792. 
clared  and  commenced.     No  hostile  act  or  announce-  Probability 

P     t        -r^       ■,•   1  111  •  1  oi  war  With 

ment  ot  the  hnglish  government  could  be  assigned  as  France. 
the  cause  of  ill-will  between  the  two  countries ;  but 
the  gradual  growth  of  dissatisfaction,  of  mutual  dis- 
trust, and,  at  last,  of  hostile  rancour,  could  plainly  be 
perceived  and  clearly  traced. 

Notwithstanding  the  evidence  of  daily  declarations  Supposed 
and  frequently  recurring  facts,  it  was  by  some  asserted  fi^fpreiicif 
in  Parliament,  and  inculcated  through  a  portion  of  the  to  England. 
press,  that  the  French  were  amicably  or  rather  affec- 
tionately inclined  toward  the  English  nation.  For 
some  time  before  the  revolution,  an  affectation,  intro- 
duced by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  had  prevailed,  of  copy- 
ing English  manners,  wearing  English  habiliments, 
and  pursuing  English  amusements.  This  was  called 
Anglomanie  ;  but  it  only  applied  externally  to  matters 
of  fashion  and  of  personal  and  social  enjoyment ;  if 
a  further  consequence  were  assigned,  it  could  only  be 
derived  from  a  hope  that  the  frankness  of  manner  and 
disregard  of  form,  which  characterized  the  dress, 
amusements,  and  general  manners  of  this  country, 
would  be  contrasted  with  the  more  rigid  observances 
which  had  befoi-e  prevailed  in  the  polished  societies  of 
the  French  capital,  and,  by  diminishing  their  import- 
ance, bring  them  into  contempt.  English  literature 
was*  more  extolled  than  studied,  and  the  names  of 
Locke  and  other  authors  were  familiarly  referred  to  by 
many  who  knew  nothing  of  them,  but  from  some 
quaint,  epigrammatic  quotation  by  a  modern  favourite, 
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or  who  had  only  a  general  notion  that  they  had  opposed 
government.  In  fact,  the  feelings  engendered  by  a  long 
1792.  course  of  rivalship  were  never  suppressed,  hardly  ever 
intermitted.  The  praises  bestowed,  in  pubHc  speeches, 
on  the  English  nation  never  pointed  to  the  King,  the 
Royal  Family,  or  the  ministers  ;  they  were  always 
directed  exclusively  to  those  who  most  vigorously  sup- 
ported the  opposition.  At  the  beginning  of  the  revo- 
lution, the  word,  at  least,  formed  a  supposed  link  of 
connexion  between  the  histories  of  the  two  countries ; 
but  the  word  was  all.  In  every  thing  which  related  to 
the  crown,  the  nobility,  the  church,  and  landed  pro- 
perty, the  systems  of  the  two  countries  were  diametri- 
cally opposed  ;  the  only  aim  of  the  French  was  to 
destroy  ;  ours  to  preserve  and  protect,  although  we 
might  find  it  necessary  to  define,  limit,  and  restrain. 

The  hopes  of  effecting  the  ruin  of  Great  Britain 
in  power  and  credit,  by  the  severance  from  us  of  the 
American  colonies  and  the  growth  of  the  national 
debt,  had  not  only  failed,  but  the  projected  evil  had 
recoiled  on  France  herself.  She  had  seen  her  com- 
merce enervated,  her  public  pecuniary  establishments 
failing,  her  financial  resources  suppressed,  and  finally 
her  government  reduced  to  impotency,  staggering  under 
the  weight  of  a  debt,  or  deficit,  hardly  equivalent  to 
the  amount  of  a  temporary  armament,  or  of  the  regular 
taxation  of  one  quarter  of  a  year  in  England.  When 
party  declaim ers  and  waiters  in  France  extolled  the 
state  of  Great  Britain,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
citing unfounded  hopes,  or  of  making  vexatious  com- 
parisons; they  were  in  no  manner  desirous  of  bringing 
the  political  or  social  system  of  the  two  countries  to 
any  effective  similarity.  Almost  at  the  beginning  of 
its  sittings,  when  Mirabeau  pi'esented  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  tiers  etat  a  work  translated  by  Dumont, 
containing  an  account  of  the  forms  and  manner  of 
proceeding  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  rejected 
with  disdain ;  the  Assembly  exclaiming,  "  We  are  not 
"  Englishmen;  we  want  nothing  English*." 

*   Dumont,  Souvenirs  sur  Mirabeau,  p.   144.     The  author  gives  some  other 
instances,  and  they  might  easily  be  multipUed. 
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111  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution,  the  spirit  of      lxxx' 

hostility  could  not  be  displayed  in  acts  of  aggression ;  L_ 

and  therefore  France  made  no  effective  demonstrations  1792. 
in  favour  of  Spain  during  the  dispute  respecting  Nootka  o/prlnc'c! 
Sound*  ;  and  the  want  of  power,  not  of  inclination, 
prevented  her  assisting  Tippoo  in  his  recent  war.  By 
means  more  certain,  by  a  democratic  revolution,  which 
should  overthrow  the  Constitution,  and  with  it  the  glory 
and  prosperity  of  the  nation,  the  ruin  of  England  w\as 
meditated,  and  the  project  always  fondly  cherished,  in 
France.  For  this  purpose,  all  tlie  leaders  aimed  at 
separating  the  nation  from  the  government,  and  af-  ^ 
forded  encouragement  and  hopes  to  every  class  and 
body  of  men  who  claimed  powers  or  affected  sentiments 
which  could  be  considered  as  making  them  a  society 
distinct  from  the  general  government :  of  the  proceed- 
ings produced  by  this  spirit,  instances  have  already 
been  mentioned^. 

Continual  displays  of  this  kind  proved  that  such  Mission  of 
conduct  was  not  suddenly  inspired  or  hastily  adopted,  lin  and 
but  the  result  of  views  long  entertained,  and  a  system  Talleyrand. 
steadily  pursued.  The  mission  of  M.  Chauvelin  to 
England,  with  the  cliaracter  of  ambassador,  but  avow- 
edly as  a  mere  political  puppet  in  the  hands  of  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  was  an  act  far  exceeding  the  double  diplo- 
macies and  secret  instructions  usually  employed  ;  and 
perhaps,  until  this  time,  it  had  hardly  been  known  that 
a  minister,  in  announcing  his  mission,  stated  that  he 
was  incapable  of  asserting  a  principle,  or  making  an 
engagement,  unless  it  were  sanctioned  by  another,  who 
came  witli  liim,  unshackled  by  any  responsibility,  un- 
distinguished by  any  pubhc  character  ;  yet,  in  the  cre- 
dentials given  to  M.  Chauvelin,  signed  by  his  sovereign, 
it  is  said,  "•  If  I  do  not  give  the  same  rank"  (that  of 
ambassador)  "  to  the  minister  whom  I  have  sent,  you 
"  will,  nevertheless,  perceive,  that  by  associating  in  the 
"  mission  witli  liim  ]\I.  de  Talleyrand,  wlio  by  the  letter 
"  of  tlic  Constitution  can  sustain  no  public  cliaracter, 
*'  I  consider  the  success  of  the  alliance,  in  which  I  wish 

•   Si-e  Chapter  67  ;   Meinoires  d'un  Homme  d'fital,  t.  ii,  p.  151. 
t  Cliaptcr  Oy . 
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Lxxx       "  ^^^^  ^^  concur  with  as  much  zeal  as  I  do,  as  of  the 

11_  "  highest  importance*."     This  mission  was  a  contri- 

1792.  vance  organized  by  Dumouriez  and  the  Jacobin  cabinet, 
in  consequence  of  the  jealousies  subsisting  among  them. 
M.  ChauveHn,  although  young  and  unknown  in  politics, 
resented  the  degraded  situation  in  which  he  was  to  be 
placed.  Talleyrand  was  suspected,  even  by  those  who 
employed  him ;  and  a  large  party,  consisting,  among 
others,  of  Dumont,  Durouveray,  Gallois,  Reinhart,  and 
Garat,  were  commissioned  to  watch  over  and  report 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  two  principals f.  As  the  com- 
^  position  and  intent  of  this  mission  must  have  been  well 
known  to  ministers,  it  cannot  occasion  surprise  that 
Chauvelin  and  Talleyrand  were  received  with  cautious 
civility,  without  an  affectation  of  cordiality.  In  their 
interview  with  the  King,  they  found  him  polite,  frank, 
and  sincere,  but  extremely  guarded  and  laconic  ;  at 
court,  their  reception  was  such  as  the  Bishop  of  Autun 
had  a  right  to  expect  from  a  pious  and  virtuous  sove- 
reign: the  King  and  Queen  treated  them  with  the 
respect  due  to  the  envoys  of  a  friendly  power,  but 
without  the  least  show  of  regard  or  conciliatory  kind- 
ness. The  public  viewed  them  with  corresponding 
sentiments  ;  not  encouraged  at  the  houses  of  ministers, 
they  sought  the  society  of  those  peers  and  members 
who  were  most  strenuous  and  least  reserved  in  opposi- 
tion, and  even  descended  a  step  lower,  by  seeking  the 
society  of  Thomas  Paine,  and  others  who  professed  his 
sentiments,  A  newspaper,  devoted  to  the  opposition, 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  mission,  loading  its  members 
with  inflated  and  unmerited  praises  ;  other  papers  took 
the  adverse  part,  and  cast  on  them  unmeasured  abuse 
and  calumny.  Such  was  the  effect  of  these  efforts, 
that  when  the  embassy  attended  in  a  body,  at  public 
places  of  fashionable  resort,  they  were  shunned  in  a 
remarkable  and  humiliating  manner;}:. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  public  distaste,  the 

•  Rivington's  Annual  Register,  vol.  xxxiv,  part.  2,  p.  257. 

t  Dumont,  Souvenirs  de  Mirabeau,  &c.  p.  294.  Memoires  d'un  Homme 
d'fetat,  t.  ii.  p.  112. 

j  Dumont,  Souvenirs  sur  Mirabeau,  &c.  p.  300.  Homme  d'Etat,  tom.  ii. 
p.  125. 
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resolution  to  preserve  peace  was  so  strongly  and  so       chap. 
frequently  expressed,  both  at  audiences  and  in  a  royal 


proclamation,   that  the  .  French  government  was  not        1792. 
only  satisfied,  but  gave  credit  to  M.  Chauvelin  for  re-  Pacific  con- 
moving,  by  his  frank  and  enlightened  zeal,  the  many  la^j'^.°^  ^"°" 
obstacles  wliich  had  been  raised  by  previous  ministers ; 
and  to  M.  de  Talleyrand,  for  the  prudent  address  which 
had  always  so  fortunately  aided  his  patriotism*.     The 
English  government  had  given  proof  of  its  sincerity,  by  officers  po- 
prohibiting,  at  the  request  of  the  French,  all  officers  serving  in  the 
and  soldiers  from  entering  into  the  armies  of  the  alhes,  '^'''''^ annics. 

•    4.      f     •  ■  •       i-l  J.         T..  May '25. 

or  intericring  m  any  manner  in  tlie  warsj.  it  was 
obvious  that  Mr.  Pitt  could  not  desire  a  war,  which  Feelings  of 
would  retard,  if  not  altogether  frustrate,  the  great  ^^^-  ^^^''• 
objects  to  which  his  ministerial  attention  had  been 
directed.  His  ambition  was,  to  restore  confidence, 
extend  commerce,  diminish  the  public  burthens,  and 
provide  for  the  extinction  of  the  national  debt ;  while 
he  carefully  protected  the  colonies  we  possessed,  and 
resolutely  maintained  the  dignity  of  the  nation.  In 
these  objects,  his  success  had  been  beyond  hope;  and  so 
much  was  he  attached  to  their  accomplishment,  that 
his  censors  reproached  him  for  incapacity  to  conduct  a 
war,  alleging  that  his  abilities  in  that  way  were  limited 
to  a  pompous  declaration,  or  an  ostentatious,  but  use- 
less, armament. 

Although  the  sympathies  of  the  King  in  the  mis- 
fortunes and  sufferings  of  Louis  were  well  known  and 
undisguised,  the  conduct  and  declarations  of  govern- 
ment never  varied.     When  the  dethronement  of  the  ^^'^^}  °^  ^-'"^ 
French  King  rendered  it  necessary  to  recall  the  Earl  of 
Gower,  the  temperate  manner  and  judicious  instruc-  Aug.  17. 
tions  afforded  to  the  French  government  no  ground  of 
offence,  nor  to  the  opposition  party  in   England  any 
topic  of  censure.     In  his  official  answer  to  the  note  of  lc  Brun's 
Lord  Grenville,  the  French  minister,  Le  Brun,  said  ^^"^'■• 
not  a  word  on  the  feeling  expressed  toward  the  deposed 
monarch ;    but    flattered    the    enlightened   and    high 
spirited  English  nation  on  their  revolution,  wliich  as- 

*   Homme  d'felat,  ib. 

t  Marsli's  History  of  ihc  Politics  of  Great  Britain  and  Trance,  vol.  i.  p.  3G. 
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?^^  sured  to  them  liberty  and  glory.  They  had  been  the 
^___1^^_  first  to  establish  the  principle  of  national  sovereignty, 
1792.  by  substituting  the  empire  of  the  laws,  the  expressed 
will  of  all,  to  the  arbitrary  caprice  of  an  individual,  and 
to  afibrd  the  example  of  subjecting  kings  themselves  to 
this  salutary  yoke.  He  declared  the  hope  of  the 
executive  council  that  an  entire  reciprocity  would  be 
felt,  and  that  nothing  would  alter  the  good  understand- 
ing between  the  people  of  the  two  countries.  This 
letter  has  been  justly  considered  as  a  part  of  the  system 
regularly  pursued  by  France  of  treating  the  English 
government  as  entirely  separate  from  the  people*. 
Neutrality  was  still  promised  and  rigidly  maintained, 
and  M.  ChauveUn  and  his  prompter,  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
were  permitted  to  retain  their  equivocal  station  in 
London,  not  as  acknowledged  envoys  or  ambassadors, 
but  as  individuals  known  to  have  a  certain  public 
relation  with  another  country,  yet  not  formally  acknow- 
ledged or  accredited  in  this. 
Conduct  of  It  was  bclieved,  and  not  vnthout  apparent  founda- 

TaUeyrand.*"^  tion,  that  thcso  ageuts,  with  the  assistance  of  other 
emissaries,  were  actively  engaged  in  inflaming  a  revo- 
lutionary spirit,  and  exciting  a  disposition  to  com- 
motion, in  the  people.  During  their  residence,  the 
cheap  and  often  gratuitous  diffusion  of  seditious  tracts, 
a  measure  which  could  not  be  effected  without  a 
considerable  pecuniary  supply,  was  carried  on  to  an 
enormous  extent;  and  the  societies  identified  their 
cause  more  and  more  with  that  of  the  French,  whether 
mere  revolutionists,  or  republicans  and  regicides. 
Address  of  the  ^^  the  ill  succcss  of  the  iuvasiou  inspired  the  leaders 

English  ia  of  Frauce  with  confidence,  and  buoyed  up  their  most 
extravagant  hopes  and  pretensions,  the  eftects  on  their 
English  adherents  was  no  less  striking  and  conspicuous. 
Soon  after  the  invasion  of  the  Tuileries,  certain  Eng- 
lishmen,— their  number  or  quality  is  not  mentioned, — 
were  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Assembly,  and  having 
congratulated  the  French  on  the  energy  they  had 
disi)layed  in  reconquering  their  liberty,  presented   a 

*  M«^moiics  d'uii  Homme  d'fetat,  tome  i.  p.  117.     The  letter  is  in  the  Moni- 
teur,  du  26  Aout,  1792,  No.  239,  p.  1U12.— Debrett's  State  Papers,  vol.  i.p.233. 
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subscription  of  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifteen       chap. 
livres  (i;/'55)  for  the  reUef  of  the  widows  and  orphans 


occasioned  by  the  conflict.     This  homage  was  received        1792. 
with  loud  applause,  honourable  mention  was  made,  and 
a  copy  of  the  proceedings  transmitted  to  the  donors*. 

I3ut  when  the  societies  in  England  had  been  en-  ^^'^'"^^^'1. , 
couraged  or  stimulated  into  audacity,  when  the  views  of  societies. 
France  on  all  European  governments  had  been  more 
distinctly  announced,  and  when  their  military  success 
had  inspired  them  with  confldencc,  a  language  distinct 
in  its  threatenings,  and  undisguised  in  the  application 
of  them,  was  ostentatiously  and  unsparingly  used. 
An  address  was  presented,  purporting  to  proceed  from  Nov.  7. 
certain  societies  in  Manchester,  Norwich,  and  elsewhere, 
supposed  to  be  signed  by  five  thousand  persons,  and 
authenticated  by  ISIaurice  Margaret  and  Thomas 
Hardy ;  it  professed  to  be  sent  from  an  oppressed 
portion  of  mankind,  who,  forgetting  their  own  evils, 
and  sensible  only  of  theirs,  addressed  fervent  prayers 
to  the  God  of  the  universe  to  favour  the  cause  of  the 
French,  with  which  their  own  was  so  intimately  con- 
nected. Their  number  would  appear  small  when 
compared  with  that  of  the  nation  ;  but  it  was  daily 
increasing :  "  the  reign  of  ignorance,"  they  said, 
"  inseparable  from  that  of  despotism,  is  vanishing; 
"  and,  at  present,  all  men  ask  each  other,  what  is 
"  liberty'?  What  are  our  rights  1  Frenchmen,  you 
"  are  already  free  ;  but  Britons  are  preparing  to  be  so. 
"  Endeavouring  to  discover  our  cruel  enemies,  we  have 
"  found  them  in  the  partisans  of  that  destructive  aris- 
"  tocracy  by  which  our  bosom  is  torn,  an  aristocracy 
"  which  has  hitherto  been  the  bane  of  all  the  countries 
"  of  the  earth.  You  have  acted  wisely  in  banishing  it 
"  from  France.  We  cannot,  from  a  sense  of  our  duty  as 
"  citizens  and  friends  to  good  order,  take  up  arms  to 
"  assist  you.  Our  government  has  pledged  the  national 
"  faith  that  it  will  remain  neuter.  In  the  struggle  of 
"  liberty  against  despotism,  shall  Britons  remain  neuter'? 
"  Oh,  shame  !  but  having  given  our  king  discretionary 
"  powers,  we  must  obey  ;   our  hands  are  fettered,  but 

•   Moiiitoiir  <Ie  17  Aout,  p.  984. 
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Well  received 
by  the  Con- 
vention. 


Another  ad- 
dress. 
10th. 


Answer  of  the 
President. 


"  our  hearts  are  free ;  and  they  are  with  you.  We  see, 
"  without  concern,  that  the  Elector  of  Hanover  unites 
his  troops  to  those  of  traitors  and  robbers;  but  the 


"  Kins  of 


England 


will  do  well  to  remember,   that 


"  England  is  not  Hanover ;  should  he  forget  this,  we 
"  will  not  forget  it.  A  triple  alliance,  not  of  crowned 
"  heads,  but  of  the  people  of  America,  France,  and 
"  Great  Britain,  will  give  liberty  to  Europe  and  peace 
"  to  the  world*." 

Considering  the  state  of  proceedings  against  the 
King,  this  address  spoke  very  intelligibly  the  minds 
and  views  of  its  authors,  and,  in  an  ordinary  position 
of  public  affairs,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  that  a 
legislative  body  would  receive,  from  any  portion  of  a 
nation,  such  a  violent,  unqualified,  and  contumelious 
declaration  against  their  own  sovereign  and  govern- 
ment; the  Convention  accepted  it  with  approbation, 
and  ordered  that  copies  should  be  sent  to  the  armies 
and  to  all  the  departments. 

A  society  at  Newington  also  presented  an  address, 
congratulating  the  French  on  their  valour,  which  had 
insured  success  to  their  cause;  their  wise  decrees,  which 
had  enlightened  Europe,  and,  like  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
would  enlighten  the  four  parts  of  the  world.  "  It  is 
"  with  the  warmest  and  most  profound  sensibility,"  the 
addressers  said,  "  that  we  behold  the  success  of  your 
"  arms,  in  your  undertaking  to  deliver  from  slavery 
"  and  despotism  the  brave  nations  which  border  you ; 
"  how  holy  is  the  humanity  Avhich  prompts  you  to 
"  break  their  chains !"  In  giving  an  answer  to  these 
addresses,  the  President  observed,  that  the  English 
were  the  only  nation  which  had  testified  sentiments  of 
fraternity  to  three  successive  assemblies  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  French  nationf.  As  neither  the 
King  nor  the  legislature  had  testified  any  such  senti- 
ments, this  declaration  is  a  fresh  proof  of  the  anxiety 
to  create  a  supposed  nation  entirely  separate  from  the 
government. 

♦  Moniteur  du  8  Nov.  1792,  p.  1328.  Rivington's  A.  R  1792.  £tate 
Papers,  344. 

t  Moniteur  du  12  Nov.  1792,  p.  1345.  Rivington's  Annual  Register,  State 
Papers,  p.  34G. 
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If  the  answer  to  the  addresses,  and  the  manner  in      chap. 
which  others  were  received,  could  leave  a  doubt  of  the  __1H__ 
eagerness  of  the  French  to  interfere  in  the  domestic        1792. 
affairs  of  any  other  country,   to  which  they  should  be  Decree  of 
invited  by  the  presence,  or  the  hope,  of  a  popular  in-    '^'^''^'^"'^y- 
surrection,  a  bold  and  uncompromising  decree  dissi- 
pated all  illusion  on  the  subject,     A  discussion  was  Nov.  19. 
introduced  by  a  motion  relative  to  the  protection  of  the 
people  of  Mayence,  and,  after  a  very  few  observations, 
the  Contention  decreed,  in  tlie  name   of  the  French 
nation,  that  they  would  grant  fraternity  and  assistance 
to  all  people  who  wished  to  recover  their  liberty  :  and 
they  charged  the  executive  power  to  send  the  necessary 
orders  to  the  generals,  to  give  assistance  to  such  people, 
and  to  defend  all  citizens  suffering   in  the  cause  of 
liberty;  and  the  decree  was  ordered  to  be  translated 
and  printed  in  all  languages*.     This  decree  Mr.  Burke 
very  justly  described  as  a  declaration  of  war  against 
Great  Britainf. 

Another  opportunity  of  expressing  similar  senti-  speech  of 
ments  was  soon  obtained ;  on  the  reception  of  a  depu-  x/^l'lT* 

.  f,  .  Tk-.i4  ii^o.  Nov.  21. 

tation  from  the  JNational  Assembly  of  Savoy,  or, 
as  their  orator  called  them,  of  the  Allobroges,  the 
Abbe  Gregoire,  from  the  president's  chair,  said  :  "  It 
"  was  a  glorious  day  for  the  universe  when  the  National  ' 
"  Convention  of  France  pronounced  these  words, 
"  'Royalty  is  abolished  !'  From  that  new  era  multitudes 
"  shall  date  their  political  existence.  Since  the  first 
"  establishment  of  societies,  Kings  have  been  in  open 
"  revolt  ngainst  nations ;  but  nations  are  now  be- 
"  ginning  to  exert  their  collective  strength  for  crush- 
"  ing  kings.  Reason,  which  shines  forth  from  every 
"  part,  reveals  eternal  truths ;  she  unrolls  the  great 
"  charter  of  the  rights  of  man,  that  appaller  of  des- 

*  Mouitcur  du  '20  Xovcmbrc,  1792,  p.  1.379.  Rivington's  Annual  Register, 
356.  It  is  worthy  of  ubscrvation,  that,  in  the  siimc  sheet  of  the  Monitcur  which 
contains  this  decree,  there  is  an  article,  derived  from  anoUier  paper  called  Le 
Republicain,  headed  with  an  extract  from  the  speech  of  Saint  Just  against  the 
King,  "  It  is  impossible  to  reign  innocently"  (On  ne  peut  rcgncr  innocem- 
ment),  lauding  it  as  a  grand  and  eternal  truth,  simply  expressed  ;  and  recom- 
mending to  all  their  brothers,  nii^ionaries  of  liberty  and  of  the  insurrection  of 
the  people  against  tyranny,  to  publish  it  in  their  papers,  and  to  exhibit  it  in  capi- 
tal letters. 

t  Debates,  Dec.  28.  See  also  Memoires  d'un  Homme  d'fctat,  tome  ii.  p.  147. 
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"  pots.  Like  gunpowder,  the  more  liberty  is  com- 
"  pressed,  the  more  terrible  is  its  explosion.  It  will 
"  soon  explode  in  both  the  worlds,  to  overturn  thrones, 
"  which  will  be  swallowed  up  in  the  sovereignty  of  the 
"  people.  The  respectable  islanders  who  were  our 
"  masters  in  the  social  arts,  are  become  our  disciples ; 
"  and,  treading  in  our  steps,  soon  shall  the  high  spirited 
"  English  strike  a  blow  which  shall  resound  to  the  ex- 
"  tremity  of  Asia.  France,  enslaved,  was  heretofore 
"  the  asylum  of  dethroned  princes ;  France,  free,  is 
"  become  the  support  of  dethroned  sovereigns.  She 
"  now  declares,  by  the  organ  of  her  representatives, 
"  that  she  will  act,  as  in  a  common  cause,  with  all 
"  people  who  resolve  to  shake  off  their  bondage  and 
"  obey  themselves  alone* !"  When  the  shouts  of  ap- 
plause with  which  this  speech  was  received  subsided, 
it  was  decreed,  on  the  motion  of  Barrere,  that  it 
should  be  translated  into  all  languages,  as  the  ma- 
nifesto of  nations  against  kings. 

As  no  expression  or  act  which  could  be  construed 
into  an  actual  or  intended  departure  from  the  most 
rigid  rule  of  neutrality  had  hitherto  proceeded  from 
England,  and  as  it  was  known,  as  well  from  the  de- 
bates in  Parliament,  as  by  other  means,  that  the  tenor 
of  this  decree  was  viewed  with  dissatisfaction,  M.  Ba- 
raillon,  hoping  to  mitigate  its  effect,  moved  that  it 
Dec.  24.  should  be  amended,  by  limiting  its  operation  to  "  all 
"  tyrants  with  whom  France  might  be  at  war ;"  but 
the  Convention  declared  that  there  was  no  ground  for 
deliberation,  and  passed  to  the  order  of  the  dayj*. 

Before  this  period,  the  Convention  had  shewn  so 
ConsUiutionaf  opculy  and  unequivocally  their  hostility  to  the  English 
Society  govcmment,  that  a  mere  qualifying  phrase  in  a  decree 

could  not  have  been  expected  to  denote  amity,  or  even 
forbearance.  John  Frost  and  Joel  Barlow,  in  pursuance 
of  their  deputation  from  the  Constitutional  Society, 
presented  at  the  bar  the  address  authenticated  by 
Lord  Semphill  and  Dr.  Towers.  After  congratulating 
them  on  the  glorious  victory  of  the  tenth  of  August, 

*  Moniteur  du  23rd  Nov.  1 792,  p.  1390.— A.  R.  p.  356. 

t  Moniteur  du  25tli  Dccembre,  1792,  p.  153'2. — Annual  Register,  p.  356. 
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refused. 
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which  had  prepared  the  way  for  a  constitution  to  be  lx\x' 
established  on  the  basis  of  nature  and  reason ;  and,  ___1__J^ 
speaking  of  the  advance  of  French  principles  among  17J2. 
the  neighbouring  nations  of  the  Continent,  the  address 
proceeded  to  describe  the  state  of  England,  where  the 
hand  of  oppression  had  not  yet  ventured  completely 
to  ravish  the  pen  from  them,  or  to  attack  France 
openly,  and  contained  much  bombastic  nonsense  about 
the  sparks  of  liberty  preserved  in  England,  the  aurora 
borealis,  the  stronger  light,  image  of  the  real  aurora 
which  shone  forth  from  the  bosom  of  the  American 
republic  and  the  French  revolution,  which  beamed 
forth  in  the  full  fervor  of  a  meridian  sun  of  Europe, 
the  practical  result  of  the  principles  which  philosophy 
had  shewn  in  the  shade  of  meditation,  and  which  ex- 
perience every  where  confirms.  On  all  sides,  its  in- 
fluence was  dispelling  the  clouds  of  prejudice,  revealing 
the  secrets  of  every  kind  of  despotism,  and  creating  ex- 
pectations that  other  nations  would  soon  follow  in  this 
career,  and,  rising  from  their  lethargy,  arm  themselves 
for  the  purpose  of  claiming  the  rights  of  man  with 
An  all-powerful,  irresistible  voice.  One  of  the  deputies 
declared  that  innumerable  societies  were  forming  in 
England ;  and  it  would  not  be  extraordinary,  if,  in  a 
very  short  time,  the  French  should  send  addresses  of 
congratulation  to  an  English  National  Convention.  In 
conclusion,  he  said,  the  society  they  represented  had 
sent  one  thousand  pair  of  shoes,  to  be  presented  as  a 
patriotic  gift  to  the  soldiers  of  liberty,  and  the  society 
would  send  one  tliousand  pair  a  week  for  the  six  next 
weeks.  Trifling  as  this  gift  must  appear,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  wants  of  the  receivers,  it  manifestly  ex- 
ceeded the  utmost  power  of  the  donors :  the  proposed 
supply  of  shoes,  at  a  moderate  computation,  could  not 
cost  less  than  fourteen  hundred  pounds,  a  sum  of 
which,  probably,  one-tenth  part  was  never  in  the  hands 
of  their  treasurer;  and  those  in  the  secrets  of  the 
French  government  might  know,  that  if  they  were  to 
receive  the  tribute,  they  must  supply  the  fund  for  its 
payment.     Tlie   address,   the  speech,   and  the  shoes 
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L\xx       "^^'^I'G  received  with  equal  acclamations ;  the  deputies 
^  '  ^  '      were  invited  to  the  honours  of  the  sittingr,  the  Presi- 


1792,  dent  terming  them  the  spirited  children  of  a  nation 
which  had  been  celebrated  through  the  two  hemi- 
spheres, and  afforded  illustrious  examples  to  the  uni- 
verse ;  assured  them  that  the  shades  of  Penn,  of  Hamp- 
den, and  of  Sydney,  were  hovering  over  their  heads, 
and  the  moment  was,  without  doubt,  approaching,  in 
which  the  French  would  bring  congratulations  to  the 
National  Convention  of  Great  Britain.  The  speech, 
the  answer,  and  the  address,  w^ere  ordered  to  be  printed 
and  sent  to  all  the  departments,  and  translated  into  all 
languages. 
Address  of  a  On  the  samc  day,  a  party  of  Englishmen,  Scotch- 

dinner  party     nicn,  aud  Irishmen,  who  had  dined  together  at  an  hotel 

at  Pans.  '^ 

in  Paris,  and  whose  names,  to  the  number  of  fifteen, 
w^ere  published,  with  the  appendage  of  many  others 
who  were  not  named,  to  celebrate  the  triumph  of  the 
French  arms,  and  who  established,  as  a  primary  pro- 
position, that  men  were  not  born  to  hate  and  murder 
each  other  at  the  command  of  robbers  and  assassins, 
whom  the  folly  and  cowardice  of  mankind  dignified 
with  the  name  of  kings,  and  the  ministers  of  kings, 
presented  themselves  with  an  address  before  the  Con- 
vention. "  Hitherto,"  they  said,  "  wars  have  been 
"  undertaken  only  to  satisfy  the  ambition  or  the  pride 
"  of  despots ;  but  you  have  taken  up  arms  to  make 
"  reason  and  liberty  triumph.  We  hope  that  the 
"  troops  of  liberty  will  not  lay  them  down  wiiile 
"  either  tyrants  or  slaves  remain.  Nations,  enlightened 
"  by  your  example,  blush  at  having  so  long  bowed 
"  their  servile  heads  under  a  yoke  degrading  to  human 
"  nature."  They  received  an  answer  in  strict  confor- 
mity ^vith  their  sentiments.  "  You  are  here,"  the 
President  said,  "  in  the  midst  of  your  brethren ;  na- 
"  ture  and  principles  draw  towards  us  England,  Scot- 
"  land,  and  Ireland.  Let  the  cries  of  friendship  resound 
"  through  the  two  republics ;  the  wishes  you  have  now 
"  formed  for  the  liberty  of  nations  will  be  realized. 
"  Royalty  in  Europe   is  either  destroyed,  or  on   the 
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"  point  of  perishing  on  the  ruins  of  fcodality,  and  the       P^xx' 
"  declaration  of  rights,  placed  by  the  side  of  thrones,         ' 
"  is  a  devouring  fire  which  will  consume  them*."  1793. 

Other  addresses  were  presented  from  different  parts  other 
of  Great  Britain,  and  from  Limerick  in  Ireland,  and  all  ^^''^iresses. 
were  received  with  equal  expressions  of  satisfaction, 
accomjianied  with  denunciations  against  kings  and 
nobles-j".  In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  against  the 
dethroned  monarch,  similar  sentiments  were  conti- 
nually expressed,  and  not  unfrequently  pointed  at  the 
English  government.  In  a  speech  on  public  education,  Dec.  14. 
in  answer  to  some  observations  by  Durand  Millane,  Atjie^m^^ 
Dupont  considered  the  extinction  of  monarchy  as  a 
necessary  and  certain  prelude  to  the  denial  of  a  Deity 
and  the  abrogation  of  all  worship.  "  What !"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  thrones  are  overturned ;  sceptres  broken ; 
"  kings  expire;  and  yet  the  altars  of  God  remain!" 
(Some  murmurs  and  an  appeal  to  order  were  heard, 
Ijut  he  proceeded),  "  Tyrants,  in  outrage  to  nature, 
"  continue  to  burn  an  impious  incense  on  those  altars ! 
"  The  thrones  that  have  been  subverted,  have  left  these 
"  altars  naked,  unsupported,  and  tottering.  A  single 
"  breath  of  enlightened  reason  Avill  now  be  sufficient  to 
"  make  them  disappear.  Nature  and  reason,  these 
"  ought  to  be  the  gods  of  men !  these  are  my  gods ! 
"  Admire  nature !  cultivate  reason !  For  myself,  I 
"  honestly  avow  to  the  Convention — I  am  an  atheist ! 
"  But  I  defy  a  single  individual,  among  the  twenty- 
"  four  millions  of  Frenchmen,  to  make  against  me  any 
"  well-grounded  reproach."  He  concluded  his  raving, 
by  expressing  an  expectation  of  the  time  fast  approach- 
ing, when  philosophers,  such  as  Petion,  Sieyes,  and 
Condorcet,  would  be  seen  in  the  Pantheon,  surrounded, 
like  the  Greek  philosophers  at  Athens,  with  a  crowd  of 
disciples  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  walking,  like  the 
Peripatetics,  and  so  instructing  them,  that,  on  their  re- 
turn to  their  respective  countries,  they  might  diffuse 

*  Monitcur  ubi  supr.a  — A.  11.  pp.  153-347. 

t   Many  of  these  aiidresscs  appear  in  Hivington's   Annual  Register,   already 
referred  to,  and  a  tollectioii  was  published  in  a  separate  pamphlet. 
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the  same  lights,  and  operate,  for  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  similar  revolutions  throughout  the  world*. 

Such  absurd  and  bombastic  addresses,  answers, 
and  ravings,  are  in  themselves  far  beneath  notice ;  but, 
proceeding  from,  and  sanctioned  by,  the  only  ruling 
power  in  France,  and  connected  as  they  were  with  the 
interests  of  Great  Britain,  they  assume  a  great  degree 
of  importance. 

These  proceedings  were  not  in  any  respect  defen- 
sive, or  coloured  by  a  plea  of  retaliation ;  the  rulers  of 
France  knew  and  acknowledged  the  sincerity  of  our 
pacific  professions.  Early  in  the  summer,  a  small 
fleet  of  five  sail  of  the  line  and  a  few  frigates  had 
sailed  from  Portsmouth,  under  Lord  Hood,  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  performing  usual  naval  evolutions  in 
the  channel.  France  took  measures  for  equipping 
thirty  sail  of  the  line ;  but  such  satisfactory  explana- 
tions were  forwarded  by  M.  Chauvelin,  that  the  arma- 
ment was  declared  unnecessary.  Nor  was  the  recall 
of  Earl  Gower,  however  it  was  afterward  the  subject 
of  cavil,  deemed,  at  the  time,  any  departure  from  the 
avowed  system  of  amity  and  neutrality. 

Pursuing  the  career  opened  by  her  success  in  the 
field,  France  had  used  every  eifort  to  acquire  a  pre- 
ponderant naval  force.  Even  before  the  retreat  of  the 
allies,  Monge,  the  minister  of  marine,  had  announced 
to  the  legislature  that  one  hundred  and  two  tri-coloured 
flags  floated  on  the  deep,  of  which  twenty-one  were 
ships  of  the  line  and  thirty  frigates,  beside  smaller 
vessels ;  and  he  added,  that  thirty-four  additional 
ships  of  the  line  were  ready  to  be  instantly  put  into 
commission,  and  twenty-nine  more  of  the  line  and 
forty-one  frigates  in  a  progressive  state  of  repair,  some 
ready  for  immediate  service,  and  the  residue  nearly  so. 
Great  Britain  at  this  time  had  only  sixteen  thousand 
sailors  and  marines  in  pay,  which  were  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  man  even  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  with  the 


*  Moniteur  du  16  Dec.  1792,  p.  1490 ;  the  Collection  before  mentioned ; 
Riviiigton's  Annual  Register.  Also,  Observations  on  Dupont's  Speech,  by 
Hannah  More;    and  all  the  jieriodical  works. 
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proportionate  number  of  frigates,  sloops,  and  cutters.       F5?6x 
In  two  months  afterward,  the  Toulon  fleet,  of  fifteen  ___1_1__1_ 
sail  of  the  line,  with  frigates  and  other  vessels,  under        1792. 
Admiral  Truguet,  harassed  the  coasts  of  Piedmont  and  November. 
of  other  Italian  states. 

As  the  French  armies  advanced.  Lord  Auckland,  Letter  of  Lord 
the  British   ambassador   at    the    Hague,   had    trans-  (he  UnTtcd "" 
mitted  a  note  to  the  States  General,  declarinar  that  his  l^'/ovinces. 

'  o  Nov.  16 

Majesty,  seeing  the  theatre  of  war  brought  so  near 
the  frontiers  of  the  republic,  and  being  sensible  of  the 
uneasiness  which  it  might  naturally  occasion,  thought 
it  necessary  to  renew  the  assurances  of  his  inviolable 
friendship,  and  of  his  determination  to  execute,  at  all 
times,  with  the  utmost  good  faith,  all  the  stipulations 
of  alliance  so  happily  concluded  in  1 788.  The  King 
did  not  suppose  it  probable  any  of  the  belligerents 
would  violate  their  territory,  or  interfere  in  their  in- 
ternal concerns  ;  but  still  recommended  that,  in  con- 
cert with  him,  they  should,  with  unremitted  attention 
and  firmness,  repress  any  such  attempt.  In  answer,  ^Gth 
their  Higli  Mightinesses,  acknowledging  the  King's  Answer, 
benevolence  and  fidelity,  expressed  a  firm  confidence 
that  no  intentions  were  entertained  against  them  ;  the 
strict  neutrality  which  they  had  observed,  and  the 
respect  to  which  the  situation  of  his  INIajesty  and 
the  Republic  entitled  them,  were  sufficient  to  remove 
any  such  appreliension. 

If  this  expression  of  confidence  was  sincere,  it  was  Decree  for 
soon  shewn  to  be  unfounded  ;  for,  on  the  very  day  the  opening  Uie 
letter  was  written,  the  French  passed  their  decree  for 
opening  the   8chcldt,  and    directed  their  generals  to 
pursue  and  combat  their  enemies,  even  on  the  Dutch 
territory,  if  tliere  they  should  seek  refuge.     A  reliance  itsetfeciin 
on  the  zeal  of  their  active,  influential,  and  increasing  HoIi.uuI. 
party,  and  on  their  own  overbearing  force,  impelled 
the  French  to  issue  these  decrees ;  but  their  influence 
could  not  prevent  a  general  alarm  throughout  tlie  pm- 
\inces,   as  it  was  obvious  that  the  execution  of  them 
would  be  utterly   destructive  of  the   commerce   and 
welfare  of  the  nation.     The   States   General  protested 
against  the  decrees,  ;ind  commissioned  the  Stadtholdor 
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to  order  the  captain  of  the  guard-ship,  which  lay  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  to  prevent  French  ships  of  war 
from  entering  it,  informing  the  commanders  that,  by 
virtue  of  treaties,  the  Scheldt  was  shut  against  all 
armed  vessels ;  but,  nevertheless,  several  ships  of  war 
forced  a  passage,  to  bombard  Antwerp.  By  this  pro- 
ceeding the  French  government  displayed  their  gene- 
ral disregard  of  the  rights  of  other  nations,  and  of 
treaties  to  which  England  was  party,  and  France  a 
guarantee. 

It  is  incorrectly  asserted  that  we  were  no  more  in- 
terested to  prevent  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt  by  the 
French,  at  this  period,  than  we  had  been  to  obstruct 
the  same  measure  when  threatened  by  the  Emperor 
seven  years  before*.  At  that  time,  peace  had  been 
but  recently  concluded  with  Holland  ;  we  were  bound 
to  her  by  no  treaty;  Austria  not  being  a  maritime 
power,  could  not  convert  the  Scheldt  into  a  menacing 
station;  and  there  was  nothing  in  her  proceeding, 
whether  just  or  unjust  toward  Holland,  w^hich  invaded 
the  general  rights  of  nations,  abrogated  solemn  com- 
pacts, or  threatened  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  At 
the  present  period  every  thing  was  different ;  the  treaty 
of  1788  bound  us  to  maintain  the  independence  of  the 
Dutch ;  the  French  were  a  considerable  maritime 
power,  and  being,  under  whatever  form,  supreme  ru- 
lers over  the  Netherlands,  the  possession  of  the  Scheldt 
was,  in  their  hands,  a  just  ground  of  alarm  and  irre- 
sistible motive  to  precaution. 

Such  was  the  state  and  aspect  of  affairs  at,  and  im- 
mediately after,  the  meeting  of  Parliament;  but  almost 
every  day  produced  events  or  declarations  which  oc- 
casioned some  change,  although  the  constant  current 
shewed  the  determination  of  the  French  to  engage  in 
a  war  with  England,  and  carried  to  a  remoter  distance 
every  reasonable  hope  of  peace.  To  shew  perspicuously 
the  principles  on  which  all  their  wars  were  to  be  con- 
ducted, the  Convention,  faithful,  as  they  said,  to  the 
principles  of  the   sovereignty   of  the   people,    which 


*  In  1785.     See  Chapter  59,  vol.  iv.  p.  182. 
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would  not  permit  them  to  acknowledge  any  institu-      /'xxx 
tions  militating  against  it,   decreed,  in  the  most  barba-  _______ 

reus  and  tyrannical  form  that  could  be  devised,  that  in  1792. 
all  countries  occupied  by  their  armies,  the  generals 
should  immediately  proclaim  the  abolition  of  all  ex- 
isting imposts  or  contributions  ;  of  tithes  ;  of  all  feudal 
and  manorial  rights,  fixed  or  casual ;  of  all  real  or 
personal  services ;  of  the  exclusive  right  of  hunting 
and  fishing  ;  of  state  labour  ;  of  nobility ;  and,  gene- 
rally, all  privileges :  and  declare  to  the  people,  that 
they  brought  them  peace,  succour,  fraternity,  liberty 
and  equality.  They  should  proclaim  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people,  and,  suppressing  all  existing  authorities, 
convoke  them  in  primary  assemblies,  to  create  and  or- 
ganize a  provisional  administration.  The  generals 
were  forthwith  to  place  under  the  protection  and  safe- 
guard of  the  French  republic  all  property,  moveable 
or  immoveable,  belonging  to  the  treasury,  to  the  prince, 
to  his  voluntary  abettors,  adherents,  or  attendants ; 
and  to  bodies  and  connnunities,  both  civil  and  religi- 
ous. And  they  would  treat  as  enemies  the  people 
who,  refusing  or  renouncing  liberty  and  equality, 
might  be  desirous  of  preserving  their  princes  and  pri- 
vileged casts,  or  of  entering  into  an  accommodation 
with  them.  Lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  this  sys- 
tem of  suppressing  monarchy,  nobility,  and  all  institu- 
tions, was  confined  to  the  Belgic  provinces,  or  other  jy^^  j^ 
states  which  were  already  invaded  or  subdued  by  or 
incorporated  with  France,  it  was  distinctly  avowed 
that  it  was  her  interest  to  raise  and  to  acquire  the 
commerce  of  the  Belgic  provinces,  overborne  and  neu- 
tralized by  that  of  Holland;  thence  to  alarm  and  me- 
nace the  Ignited  Provinces ;  to  plant  assignats  in  their 
very  counting  houses,  there  to  ruin  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land ;  and,  in  short,  to  complete  the  revolution  of  the 
money  system.  The  people  of  Holland  were  told  that, 
as  they  had  no  church  lands  to  offer  as  an  indemnity, 
the  revolution,  as  to  them,  must  be  one  of  cash  books. 

Finding  tlie  English  government  ]n-epare(l  to  resist  toward 
aggression  and  to  frustrate  insidious  attempts,  the  se-  '^"f^''*'"'!- 
paration  of  tlie  people  from  the  government  was  again 
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resorted  to.  In  a  report  to  the  Convention,  Le  Brun, 
the  minister  for  foreign  aiFairs,  treated  on  the  recent 
proceedings  of  the  ministry,  the  recall  of  our  ambassa- 
dor after  the  immortal  tenth  of  August,  and  the  sud- 
den convocation  of  Parliament ;  which  he  attributed  to 
a  dread  and  jealousy  of  their  victories,  the  entreaties 
of  cowardly  rebels,  the  vile  intrigues  of  hostile  courts, 
and  the  secret  suspicions  excited  by  the  numerous  ad- 
dresses from  all  parts  of  England.  He  then  noticed, 
as  causes  of  complaint,  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  the 
decree  of  the  nineteenth  of  November,  and  the  supposed 
designs  against  Holland ;  and,  having  made  some  incon- 
clusive observations  on  each,  he  said,  "  We  have  au- 
"  thorised  M.  Chauvelin  to  embrace  every  opportunity 
"  of  assuring  the  English  nation,  that,  notwithstanding 
"  the  ill-humour  of  its  government,  the  French  people 
"  desire  nothing  more  ardently  than  to  merit  its 
"  esteem."  Monge,  the  minister  of  Marine,  spoke 
these  sentiments  more  plainly,  and  with  more  precise 
application  to  England,  when,  in  a  circular  to  the 
popular  societies  in  sea-ports,  he  said ;  "  The  English 
"  government  is  arming,  and  by  its  encouragement  the 
"  King  of  Spain  is  also  preparing  to  attack  us.  These 
"  two  tyrannical  powers,  after  persecuting  the  patriots 
"  on  their  own  territories,  expect,  no  doubt,  to  influence 
"  our  judgment  on  the  traitor,  Louis.  The  King  and 
"  his  parliament  wish  to  make  war  on  us.  But  will 
"  the  English  republicans  suffer  it  ?  These  free  men 
"  already  shew  their  discontent  and  repugnance  to  bear 
"  arms  against  their  brethren,  the  French.  Well  then  ! 
"  we  will  fly  to  their  assistance ;  we  will  make  a 
"  descent  on  that  island ;  we  will  hurl.thither  fifty  thou- 
"  sand  caps  of  liberty ;  we  will  plant  there  the  sacred 
"  tree,  and  stretch  out  our  arms  to  our  brother 
"  republicans;  the  tyranny  of  their  government  shall 
"  soon  be  destroyed.  May  we  all  be  strongly  animated 
"  with  this  thought ! " 

It  is  possible  that,  when  they  made  these  violent 
denunciations,  the  French  may  have  been  so  far  de- 
ceived by  their  emissaries,  avowed  or  secret,  as  to  be- 
lieve that  there  was  in  England  a   party  sufficiently 
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numerous  find  powerful  to  throw  the  country  into  their  lxxx' 
hands,  or,  more  probably,  they  were  led  to  an  erroneous  ' 
judgment  of  their  influence  in  this  country  by  the  re-  1793. 
volution  in  their  own,  where  a  party,  at  first  small  in 
number  and  void  of  importance,  had,  by  activity,  au- 
dacity, and  an  unsparing  abuse  of  the  press,  produced 
such  awful  results.  Of  the  existence  of  a  powerful 
body  in  their  interests,  they  never  entertained  a  doubt, 
and  they  appeared  to  have  considered  the  invasion, 
with  their  cargo  of  red  caps,  and  grafts  from  the  tree 
of  liberty,  certain  and  easy ;  their  fishing  vessels,  it 
M'as  said,  would  carry  over  one  hundred  thousand 
Frenchmen ;  by  such  an  expedition,  the  present  dis- 
putes would  be  terminated,  and  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  with  the  English  people  no  longer 
duped,  should  a  treaty  be  signed  which  would  regulate 
the  fate  of  nations,  and  form  a  foundation  for  the  liberty 
of  the  world. 

This  extravagant  rodomontade  was  not  the  efiii- 
sion  of  a  journalist,  a  pamphlet  writer,  or  a  club  orator; 
it  is  extracted  from  a  long,  prepared,  and  carefully 
digested  speech,  uttered  by  Kersaint,  an  admiral,  in 
the  National  Convention.  His  object  was  to  excite 
tlie  country  to  a  maritime  war,  and,  in  doing  so,  he 
pointed  out  all  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  France 
from  the  spoliation  of  England  and  all  her  allies ;  and 
the  small  injury  that  would  result  to  the  republic  from 
the  possible  loss  of  colonies,  always  burthensome  and 
expensive,  but  never  profitable.  On  the  state  of  Great 
Britain  he  spoke  with  equal  confidence  and  ignorance  ; 
as  well  as  on  the  government  of  Scotland  and  of  Ireland ; 
making  a  vehement  and  bombastic  apostrophe  on  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  birth-place  of  Sydney,  and 
of  IVIilton ;  where  the  Tower  of  London  was  trans- 
formed into  a  Bastile ;  where  the  liberty  of  the  press 
was  invaded,  and  freedom  of  opinion  banished ;  where 
Priestley,  the  philosopher,  was  persecuted,  Paine  pro- 
scribed, Cooper  and  Walker  attacked  even  in  their 
houses,  for  having  dared  to  think  that  man  was  free. 
He  considered  Mr.  Pitt  anxious  only  to  retain  that 
power,  by  virtue  of  which  he   had  for  eight   years 
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Lxxx        I'eigned  lord  paramount  over  England;    and  he  de- 
scribed Mr.  Fox  as  the  great  orator,  who,  by  the  force 


1793.  of  genius,  kept  alive  the  reputation  of  a  party,  the  last 
weak  supports  of  the  defenders  of  the  liberty  of  Eng- 
land; tlie  friend  of  men,  the  parasite  of  kings,  the 
vigorous  opposer  of  the  English  administration,  the 
superstitious  admirer  of  the  English  constitution,  a 
popular  aristocrat,  a  democratic  loyalist ;  he  had  but 
one  object  in  \'iew,  that  of  hurling  his  rival  from  his 
throne,  and  retrieving  at  once  so  many  parliamentary 
defeats,  not  less  injurious  to  his  interest  than  inimical 
to  his  rejoutation.  The  motions  with  which  he  con- 
cluded were  generally  to  lead  to  a  maritime  war ;  they 
were  referred  to  a  committee ;  but  the  sentiments  con- 
tained in  the  speech  were  perfectly  congenial  to  the 
hopes  and  views  of  the  French ;  in  Europe,  the  spolia- 
tion of  England,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy ;  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Spain  from  Mexico,  of  Holland  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Batavia,  and  Ceylon  ;  of  Portugal 
from  the  Brazils;  and  of  England  from  India.  All 
these  operations  were  exempt  from  difficulty ;  the 
French  could  be  opposed  only  by  men  enervated  by 
luxury — soft  beings  that  would  tremble  before  the 
soldiers  of  liberty. 
An  English  ]v^or  wcre  thcsc  menaces  unaccompanied  with  acts 

January,  '  and  negotiations  of  active  hostility.  The  Childers, 
sloop  of  war,  cruising  off  Brest  without  a  flag  displayed, 
came  within  three  quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  port,  when 
a  shot  was  fired  from  the  batteries,  which  fortunately 
passed  over  her  without  damage.  The  English  flag 
was  immediately  hoisted,  in  answer  to  which  the 
French  displayed  the  national  colours,  with  a  red  flag 
declaratory  of  war,  over  them.  The  sea  was  calm  and 
the  tide  setting  in  shore ;  the  Childers  endeavoured, 
by  rowing,  to  extricate  herself  from  her  perilous  posi- 
tion ;  but  a  cross  fire  was  opened,  by  signals  from  the 
batteries,  and  the  vessel  musthave  been  destroyed,  had 
not  a  breeze  providentially  sprung  up,  which  enabled 
her  to  escape.  This  attack  was  of  designed  and  undis- 
guised hostility.  It  could  not  be  alleged  that  the 
French  made  it  from  jealousy  that  the  English  vessel 
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was  endeavouring  to  gain  information  of  the  state  of      Pxxx' 
the  port ;  had  that  been  so,  a  boat  or  sloop  might  have 


been  sent  to  warn  her  oif,  or  a  single  gun,  without  shot,  1793. 
or  so  fired  as  to  occasion  no  danger,  would  have  been 
consistent  with  the  usage  of  nations,  and  fully  suf- 
ficient ;  but  the  display  of  warlike  colours,  and  the 
deadly  firing  which  followed,  were  sufficient  to  demon- 
strate that,  for  so  small  an  advantage  as  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  sloop  and  her  crew,  the  French  were  ready 
to  commence  hostilities  without  a  declaration  and 
without  a  pretext. 

Hopes  were  entertained  in  France  that  an  useful  Negotiation  of 
alliance  against  Fiiigland  might  be  lormed  with  the  with  America. 
United  States  of  America.  The  heats  which  had  been 
generated  by  the  late  war  of  the  revolution  were  not 
so  entirely  extinguished,  but  that  a  little  efibrt  might 
fan  them  into  a  consuming  flame.  The  great  body  of 
Americans  were  charmed  with  the  French  revolution, 
which  assumed  to  level  orders  and  abolish  those  dis- 
tinctions by  which  one  portion  of  a  community  was 
exalted  above  another.  America  had  a  republican 
government,  and  the  majority  of  the  people  could  see 
notliing  but  beauty  and  fitness  in  a  similar  system 
in  France.  A  more  considerate  and  highly  influen- 
tial portion,  unswayed  by  such  glaring  circumstances, 
awaited  with  anxiety  the  result  of  these  mighty 
changes,  and,  although  far  from  hostile  to  the  French 
government,  would  not  hastily  join  in  measures,  or 
adopt  systems,  leading  to  consequences  which  were,  if 
possible,  to  be  avoided.  To  America  M.  (xenet  was  Jan.  3  19. 
dispatched,  with  instructions  to  eflect  an  alliance 
adverse  to  Great  Britain ;  nominally  defensive,  but 
intrinsically  and  eftectually  hostile.  As  this  mission 
was  not  known  at  the  time,  it  had  no  influence  on  the 
immediate  ])roceedings  of  England. 

In  order,  by  the  possession  of  Holland,  to  eflect  invasion  of 
the  ruin  and  subjugation  of  Great  Britain,  a  corps  of  ordered. 
Dutch  patriots  was  taken  into  the  pay  of  France,  under 
the  name  of   the  Batavian   Legion,  and  orders  were   '^''uiary  10. 
dispatched  to  General  INIiranda,  who  commanded  in 
the  Netherlands,  to  invade  the  dominions  of  Holland 


M,  Maret. 
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Lxxx       "^vithin  twelve  days.     His  proceedings  were  marked 

out  and  his  means  indicated  in  a  dispatch  composed 

1793.        by  Dumouriez  ;    and  in  the  execution  of  this  plan, 
which  comprised  generally  the  seizure  of  Dutch  Flan- 
ders, including,   by  name,   Zealand,   Zuyd-Beveland, 
Walcheren,   Middleberg,   the   Isle   of   Cadsand,   and 
Biervliet,  promptitude  and  secrecy  were  strongly  en- 
joined, and  the  co-operation  of  the  Dutch  patriots  con- 
fidently promised. 
French  agents         lu  the  midst  of  thcsc  hostilc  and  insidious  pro- 
m  London.       ccediugs,  a  scmblance  of  a  desire  to  negotiate  with 
England  was  still  maintained.     Although,  after  the 
recall  of  Earl  Gower,  no  British  ambassador  had  been 
sent  to  Paris,  yet  the   credentials  or  conduct  of  M. 
M.  chauveiin.  Chauvclin  in  London  were  never  investigated,  and  he 
was  encouraged  both  by  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Pitt,  to 
enter  into  explanations  which  might  tend  to  the  preser- 
vation of  peace.     M.  Maret,  an  agent  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  and  who  came  to  London  solely  on  his  business, 
pretended  to  have  powers  from  the  French  government 
to  treat;  and  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  an  audi- 
ence for  an  unnamed  coadjutor  of  his,  to  open  a  discus- 
1792.        sion  with  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  desirous  to  treat  with  M. 
December  27.  ]\f  j^j.g^  ^g  ^  confidential  pcrsoii  from  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil* ;  but,  when  they  explained  themselves,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  neither  had  the  slightest  pretension  to  a 
public  character,  to  any  mission,  or  any  authority,  and 
that  their  entire  poceeding  was  an  empty  piece  of  pre- 
sumption, or  a  deliberate  insult  on  the  British  cabinet. 
Far  from  displaying  any  irritation   at  such  conduct, 
the  minister  advised  M.  Maret  immediately  to  disj^atch  a 
courier  to  Paris  for  authority  and  instructions  ;  but  the 
Executive  Council  commanded  him  to  abstain  from  all 
intercourse  with  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  subject  of  politics,  and 
to  return  immediately.     The  reluctance  of  the  English 
minister   to  engage  in   war   was  attributed   to    fear, 
occasioned  by  the  confidence  of  the  hostile  government. 
M.  Maret  was  known  to  entertain  pacific  dispositions, 
and,  if  France  had  confided  to  him  the  task  of  nego- 

*    For  an  account  of  M.  Maret,  liis  employmont  in  England,  and  his  inter- 
course with  government,  sec  Miles's  Authentic  Correspimdence,  p.  89. 
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tiation,  a  tranquil  and  perhaps  satisfactory  discussion       f^^x' 

might  have  ensued  ;  but  M.  Chauvchn  was  known  to        

be  imbued  with  sentiments  more  conformable  to  those        1792. 
which  swayed  the  executive  council,  and  to  him  was 
committed    the    duty    of    communicating   with    our 
ministers. 

In  a  long  note  to  Lord  Grenville,  he  assumed  as  a  Docombcr  27. 
proof  of  the  pacific  disposition  of  France,  his  being  noutoLonr^ 
allowed  to  remain  in  London  after  the  recall  of  Earl  CrenviUe. 
Gower,  and  complained  of  the  public  conduct  observed 
by  the  British  ministry  toward  his  country.  The  French 
government,  thinking  it,  he  said,  their  duty  to  their 
nation  not  to  leave  it  longer  in  a  state  of  uncertainty, 
authorized  him  to  demand  a  definitive  answer  to  the 
question,  whether  France  was  to  consider  England  as 
a  hostile  power  ^  A  false  interpretation,  he  said,  was 
given  to  the  decree  of  the  19th  of  November,  which 
was  applicable  only  to  those  people  who,  after  having 
conquered  their  liberty,  might  request  the  fraternity 
and  assistance  of  the  French  Republic  by  a  solemn  and 
unequivocal  expression  of  the  general  will.  They 
would  not  attack  Holland  while  she  should  confine 
herself  within  the  bounds  of  strict  neutrality ;  but  the 
opening  of  the  Scheldt  was  a  question  irrevocably 
decided  by  reason  and  justice.  It  was,  in  itself,  of 
little  importance,  and  the  British  ministry  could  only 
avail  themselves  of  it  from  a  private  intention  to  bring 
about  a  rupture  at  any  rate,  and  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  most  futile  pretences  to  colour  an  unjust  aggression 
long  meditated.  Such  a  war  would  really  be  the  war 
of  the  British  ministry  only,  against  the  French  Re- 
public ;  and  should  this  truth  appear  for  a  moment 
doubtful,  it  would  not  perhaps  be  impossible  for  France 
to  render  it  soon  evident  to  a  nation  which,  in  giving 
its  confidence,  never  renounced  the  exercise  of  reason, 
and  its  respect  for  justice  and  truth.  Insisting  strenu- 
ously on  the  rectitude  of  the  intentions  of  France  and 
the  purity  of  her  views,  he  cautioned  the  British 
ministry  to  consider  the  terrible  responsibility  of  a 
declaration  of  war,  which  would  incontestably  be  their 
work ;  the  consequences  of  which  must  be  fatal  to  both 
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countries  and  to  all  mankind,  and  in  which  a  generous 
and  free  people  could  not  long  consent  to  betray  their 
own  interests  by  striving  to  assist  and  support  a  tyran- 
nical coalition. 

Such  apologies  for  the  conduct  of  France  shewed 
that,  to  the  determination  of  doing  wrong,  there  was 
added  a  total  carelessness  about  truth  or  consistency,  in 
the  vindication  of  it.  The  assertion  concerning  the 
obnoxious  decree  was  completely  refuted  by  the  refusal 
already  mentioned  to  declare  that  it  had  no  application 
to  England,  and  which  had  taken  place  only  three  days 
before  the  date  of  this  note.  At  the  time,  too,  when 
it  was  written,  the  French  troops  had  received  orders 
to  pursue  and  attack  the  enemy,  on  whatever  territory 
they  should  seek  refuge,  evidently  pointing  at  Holland  ; 
and  arrangements  were  making  for  the  invasion  of  that 
country,  to  be  forwarded  by  the  aid  of  those  traitors 
whom  they  denominated  patriots.  The  tone  in  which 
the  opening  of  the  Scheldt  was  maintained,  the  desig- 
nation of  the  ministry  as  the  fom enters  of  war  and 
enemies  of  the  pubUc  good,  and  the  appeal  to  the 
people  against  the  acts  of  government,  were  too  evident 
and  too  flagrant  to  be  overlooked  or  misconstrued. 

To  the  note  of  M.  Chauvelin,  Lord  Grenville  re- 
turned a  firm  and  powerful  answer.  He  reminded 
the  writer  that,  being  accredited  only  from  the  Most 
Christian  King,  he  could  not  be  admitted  to  treat  with 
ministers  as  the  plenipotentiary  of  France,  acting  un- 
der instructions  from  the  executive  council ;  yet,  as 
he  had  alluded  to  circumstances  which  had  afforded 
strong  grounds  of  uneasiness  and  jealousy,  a  clear  and 
distinct  explanation  should  be  given.  On  the  state- 
ment that  the  decree  of  the  nineteenth  of  November 
did  not  apply  to  England,  the  noble  secretary  observed, 
that  the  application  had  been  shewn  unequivocally,  by 
the  public  reception  given  to  the  promoters  of  sedi- 
tion in  this  country,  and  by  the  speeches  made  to  them 
precisely  at  the  time  of  this  decree,  and  since  on  seve- 
ral occasions.  Neither  satisfaction  nor  security  could 
be  found  in  the  terms  of  an  explanation,  which  still 
declared  to  the  promoters  of  sedition  in  every  country 
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what  were  the  cases  in  which  they  might  count  before- 
hand on  the  support  and  succour  of  France,  and  which 
reserved  to  that  country  the  right  of  mixing  herself 
in  our  internal  affairs  whenever  she  might  judge  it 
proper,  and  on  principles  incompatible  with  the  poli- 
tical institutions  of  all  Europe.  On  the  neutrality  of 
Holland,  Lord  Grenville  observed  that,  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  professions  of  M.  C'hauvelin,  both  the  ter- 
ritory and  the  neutrality  of  that  republic  had  been 
invaded  by  a  French  officer  going  up  the  Scheldt  to 
attack  Antwerp,  notwithstanding  the  determination  of 
the  government  not  to  grant  the  passage,  and  the  for- 
mal protest  by  which  they  opposed  it.  He  animad- 
verted, with  just  severity,  on  the  decree  for  opening  the 
Scheldt,  as  an  act  contrary  to  treaties  which  France  had 
no  right  to  supersede.  "  England,"  he  said,  "  will 
"  never  consent  that  France  shall  arrogate  the  power 
"  of  annulling,  at  her  pleasure,  and  under  the  sanction 
"  of  pretended  natural  right,  of  which  she  constitutes 
"  herself  the  only  judge,  the  political  system  of  Europe, 
"  established  by  solemn  treaties,  and  guaranteed  by 
"  the  consent  of  all  powers.  If  France  is  really  de- 
"  sirous  of  maintaining  friendship  and  peace  with 
"  England,  she  must  shew  herself  disposed  to  renounce 
"  her  views  of  aggression  and  aggrandisement,  and  to 
"  confine  herself  within  her  own  territory,  without 
"  insulting  other  governments,  without  disturbing  their 
"  tranquillity,  without  violating  their  rights."  His 
lordship  expressed  the  King's  sincere  desire  to  main- 
tain a  real,  solid,  and  honourable  peace ;  and  repelled, 
in  firm,  but  not  angry  terms,  the  intimation  of  an 
appeal  to  the  people  against  the  government. 

It  certainly  appears  astonishing  that  this  latter 
notion  should  have  taken  such  firm  possession  of  the 
mind  of  the  French  agent  as  to  enter  into  his  official 
correspondence,  and,  most  probably,  into  that  which 
he  maintained  with  his  own  government.  It  may  be, 
that  he  consulted  or  depended  only  on  those  newspa- 
pers and  pam])hlets  which  favoured  such  an  opinion, 
or  perhaps,  as  he  had  frequent  intercourse  with  Mr. 
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Fox*,  he  may  have  caught  up,  and  misrepresented, 
some  warm  and  hasty  expression  of  that  animated  and 
open  speaker,  and  converted  into  a  poKtical  assurance 
that  which  was  intended  only  as  a  firm,  unquahfied 
expression  of  an  opinion  strongly  entertained*!*. 

Some  inconclusive  correspondence  took  place  be- 
tween Mr.  Miles  and  M.  Maret ;  but  the  notes  of  M. 
Chauvelin,  on  several  occasions,  breathed  a  spirit  which 
shewed  that  a  wish  for  war  was  sure  to  be  speedily  gra- 
tified. On  the  introduction  of  the  alien  bill,  M.  Chau- 
velin wrote  a  letter  of  remonstrance,  declaring  it  to  be 
a  violation  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  between  the  two 
nations,  and  insisting  that  the  exception  it  contained  in 
favour  of  those  who  should  visit  this  country  merely 
on  commercial  business  was  nugatory,  because  French 
merchants  might  frequently  find  themselves  unable  to 
prove  that  they  came  to  England  only  for  such  pur- 
poses. The  apprehensions  on  which  the  bill  was 
founded  were  treated  as  utterly  groundless.  "  If  some 
"  men,  cast  out  from  the  bosom  of  France,  have  spread 
"  themselves  in  Great  Britain,  with  the  criminal  inten- 
"  tion  of  agitating  the  people,  of  leading  them  to  re- 
"  volt,  has  not  England  laws  to  protect  the  public 
"  order'?  Could  she  not  punish  them'?  Reproaches 
"  so  little  founded,  imputations  so  insidious,  would  not 
"  justify  a  conduct  so  difi"erent  from  that  constantly 
"  held  by  France  tow^ard  Great  Britain." 

As  M .  Chauvelin  styled  himself  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  French  republic,  the  secretary  of  state 
returned  his  letter,  reminding  him  that  he  assumed  a 
character  in  which,  as  he  had  before  been  apprized,  he 
could  not  be  acknowledged. 

In  another  letter,  M.  Chauvelin  complained  of  a 
proclamation  issued  in  November,  forbidding  the  ex- 
portation of  grain  and  flour ;  and  the  consequent  de- 
tention of  vessels,   by  orders  from  the   custom-house. 


*   Miles,  p.  82. 

t  Thus,  it  may  have  occurred,  that  upon  some  extravagant  measure  being 
suggested,  the  gi-eat  opposition  loader,with  his  characterstic  openness  and  boldness, 
may  have  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  no,  the  people  ■will  never  submit  to  that,"  and  the 
Frenchman,  misled  by  his  wishes,  may  have  thought  that  an  actual  appeal  to  the 
people  was  intended. 
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He  accused  the  English  government  of  taking  advan-       Jxxx 
tagc  of  the  good  faith  of  the  merchants  of  Europe,  and 


of  the  security  of  a  neighbouring  and  friendly  nation,  1793. 
to  bring  into  its  ports  those  commodities  which  it  sup- 
posed or  knew  to  be  necessary  ;  and  if  now  they  should, 
on  the  first  hostile  measures  which  they  might  either 
take  or  provoke,  detain  such  commodities,  in  hopes  of 
creating  want  by  exciting  the  fear  of  it,  they  would 
only  obtain,  as  the  reward  of  their  perfidy,  even  if  suc- 
cessful, the  shame  of  ha^dng  employed  means  which, 
even  in  war,  an  enlightened  and  generous  nation  must 
abhor,  and  of  having  sunk  the  credit  of  English  com- 
merce, by  violating  the  sacred  asylum  of  its  markets. 

To  this  intemperate  communication,  Lord  Grenville  9th. 
answered  only  by  declining  to  enter  into  any  new  ex-  ^jiswer. 
planations.  In  a  private  conversation,  he  had  ap- 
prized the  writer  that  ministers  would  not  decline 
receiving  non-official  communications,  which,  without 
deciding  the  question  either  of  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  new  government  in  France,  or  of  receiving  a  minis- 
ter accredited  by  her,  might  offer  the  means  of  removing 
the  misunderstanding  which  already  manifested  itself 
between  the  two  countries  ;  but  France  had  thought  it 
preferable  to  bring  forward  difficulties  of  form.  He 
did  not  know  in  what  capacity  M,  Chauvelin  now 
addressed  him. 

In  this  note,  the  French  agent  had  not  assumed  French  note  on 
any  title  ;  but  in  his  next,  he  revived  the  designation  \^\'j^'''^"  '^'"^' 
of  "  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  republic."  The 
subject  was  the  ahen  act,  which  France  regarded  as  a 
manifest  infraction  of  the  commercial  treaty,  and  it 
was,  from  thenceforth,  to  be  considered  as  broken  and 
annulled. 

When  the  note,  written  by  Lord  Grenville  on  the  12th. 
31st  of  December,  was  read  in  the  Convention,  a  cry  jn'tuT*^'^'"^ 
was  uttered,  "  This  comes  from  Constantinople ;"  and,  Convention. 
as  if  it  had  been,  together  with  ]\I.  Chauvelin's  answer, 
several  days  under  the  consideration  of  the  Committee 
of  (xcncral  Defence,  Brissot,   in  their  name,  made   a 
long  report,   asserting  the   complaints  of  the   British 
cabinet  to  have  no  foundation ;  while  the  French  re- 
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public  had  well-founded  complaints  to  make  against 
the  court  of  Saint  James's ;  and  declaring  that,  having 
exhausted  every  means  to  preserve  peace,  the  interest 
and  the  dignity  of  the  nation  required  a  decree  for  the 
most  vigorous  measures  to  repel  the  aggression  of  Eng- 
land. In  this  report  it  was  stated,  that,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  revolution,  the  English  nation  expressed 
joy,  the  Parliament  inquietude,  and  the  court  terror. 
The  opinion  of  the  nation  obliged  the  ministry  to  keep 
silence,  and  their  interest  engaged  them  to  observe  an 
exact  neutrality,  enriched  as  they  were  by  the  war. 
But,  after  the  immortal  day  of  the  tenth  of  August, 
their  conduct  changed ;  they  recalled  their  ambassador, 
and  did  not  send  one  after  the  meeting  of  the  Conven- 
tion ;  a  manifest  departure  from  their  profession 
respecting  the  independence  of  nations,  since  it 
shewed  a  disapprobation  of  the  abolition  of  royalty, 
and  consequently  a  declaration  that  England  meant  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  government  of  France.  The 
report  then  adverted  to  the  correspondence  of  Chau- 
velin,  the  complaints  of  England  on  the  decree  of  the 
nineteenth  of  November  ;  and  on  the  emissaries  and 
missionaries  employed  to  spread  sedition.  Professions 
of  peace  were  still  maintained ;  but  soon  the  scene 
changed  ;  Parliament  was  suddenly  convened,  troops 
marched  toward  London,  the  Tower  was  armed,  and  all 
these  preparations  were  directed  against  Paine's  Rights 
of  Man.  The  ministers  called  upon  the  zeal  of  all 
good  Englishmen  for  assistance ;  he  extolled  to  the 
skies  the  English  constitution  ;  and  to  prove  its  good- 
ness, he  caused  all  authors  and  printers  who  did  not 
think  like  himself  to  be  arrested,  prosecuted  at  law, 
and  pulled  to  pieces  by  his  news-writers,  and  in  ad- 
dresses ordered  by  the  court,  and  sent  by  extraordinary 
messengers  into  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  Finally,  as 
if  their  artillery,  their  thief-takers,  and  their  tribunals, 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  annihilate  these  unhappy 
revolutionists,  the  English  ministry  supported,  in  all 
parts,  clubs  founded  by  their  pensioners,  to  preach  up 
the  excellence  of  the  English  constitution,  and  declaim 
against  reformers  and  the  French  revolution.     These 
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measures  answered,  and  more  than  answered,  all  their      lxxx 

hopes.      They  formed  a  rapid    and  numerous  coali-  . ' 

tion  of  all  the  creatures  of  the  court,  of  placemen,  of  1793. 
nobles,  of  priests,  of  rich  landholders,  of  all  capitalists, 
of  men  who  subsisted  by  abuses  ;  they  inundated  the 
newspapers  with  their  protestations  of  devotion  to  the 
English  constitution,  of  horror  of  the  revolution,  of 
hate  against  anarchists ;  and  made  such  an  impres- 
sion on  public  opinion,  that,  within  a  very  few  days, 
almost  all  England  was  on  its  knees  to  the  ministers, 
and  a  violent  hate  succeeded  to  the  veneration  which 
had  before  been  inspired  by  the  last  revolution  in 
France.  When  Parliament  opened,  the  most  revolt- 
ing idolatry  of  royalty  was  manifested ;  under  the  veil 
of  respect  for  the  constitution,  aristocratic  hypocrisy 
was  displayed  ;  there,  chivalric  extravagance,  dagger 
in  hand,  played  the  actor.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  this 
panic,  great  praise  was  due  to  Fox,  for  having  dared 
to  move  the  sending  of  an  ambassador  to  France ;  to 
Sheridan,  for  having  exculpated  the  nation  from  those 
massacres,  which  were  the  work  of  a  few  villains  only ; 
it  is  due  to  Erskine,  for  having  dared  to  defend  Thomas 
Paine,  whose  cfHgy  was  burnt  by  those  who,  some  time 
before,  had  covered  his  works  with  incense.  Under 
these  circumstances,  their  ambassador  had  been  directed 
to  lay  before  the  English  minister  the  note  of  the  27th 
of  December.  "  We  ought  here  to  say,"  the  report 
continued,  "  because  it  is  rendering  a  homage  to  the 
"  genius  of  liberty  which  inspires  the  French,  that,  in 
"  viewing  the  correspondence  of  the  executive  council 
"  with  the  cabinet  of  Saint  James's,  we  have  there 
"  marked  the  superiority  of  the  free  man,  that  is,  of  the 
"  candid,  sincere,  and  just  man,  over  the  agent  of  des- 
"  potism,  whose  conceptions  are  always  constrained  and 
"  equivocal,  because  his  intentions  are  never  pure. 
"  You  have  heard  the  reply  of  Lord  Grcnville  to  the 
"  note  of  C'hauvelin,  of  which  I  have  spoken.  Chicane 
"  on  the  face  of  it,  shuffling  in  the  explanations,  and 
"  bad  faith  in  the  perpetual  renewal  of  complaints, 
*'  which  have  been  ten  times  beaten  to  powder,  are  all 
"  that  can  be  found  in  it."    The  affairs  of  Holland,  the 
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^^^|-  occupation  of  Savoy,  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  and 
___1___  the  other  topics  which  had  been  most  in  discussion, 
1793.  were  treated  on,  with  vehement  eulogy  on  France, 
and  an  equally  coarse  vituperation  of  the  English 
ministry ;  they  prostituted,  it  was  said,  the  character 
and  power  of  a  great  nation ;  and  bribery  was  one 
of  their  ordinary  tricks ;  they  knew  how  to  save, 
from  the  expenses  of  the  marine  and  war,  enor- 
mous sums  to  provide  for  the  incalculable  cor- 
ruption of  their  creatures.  They  had  given  a  false 
interpretation  to  the  proposed  appeal  to  the  English 
nation  ;  their  complaints  of  the  indecency  with  which 
kings  were  treated  were  to  be  contrasted  with  the 
manner  in  which,  in  the  two  houses  of  Parliament,  the 
ministers  and  representatives  of  the  French  people 
were  spoken  of  with  all  possible  insolence ;  they  com- 
plained against  French  clubs  as  governing,  when  the 
English  minister  established  his  of  monarchists  to 
tyrannise  —  against  arbitrary  acts,  when  he  himself 
had  established  an  inquisition  against  the  English 
and  the  brothers  of  France.  The  junction  of  Savoy, 
legitimated  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  com- 
munes, was  more  useful  to  the  brave  Allobroges  than 
to  the  French.  In  the  Low  Countries  they  had  not 
made  a  constitution  ;  but  the  instructions  given  to  the 
generals  were,  to  assemble  the  people,  to  consult  its 
wish,  to  protect  it  while  expressing  that  wish,  and  to 
respect  it  when  expressed.  "  We  pillaged  Belgium," 
said  the  reporter,  "  when  we  wished  only  a  volun- 
"  tarily  rc-imbursement  of  the  charges  of  a  war,  in 
"  which  the  blood  of  our  brethren  is  reckoned  as 
"  nothing !  Well  does  it  become  a  court  which  has 
"  plundered — which  still  plunders — the  East  Indies  of 
"  enormous  riches,  to  hold  the  inhabitants  in  chains ; 
"  well,  indeed,  does  it  become  such  a  court  to  reproach 
"  us  with  demanding  a  just  indemnity  for  the  charges 
"  which  we  have  been  put  to  in  restoring  liberty  to  our 
"  neighbours !"  The  reception  given  to  the  EngHsh 
societies  was  treated  as  a  matter  of  no  impropriety; 
but  perverse  means  had  been  employed  to  blacken 
France  in  the  eyes  of  her  English  brothers !     To  the 
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politicians  who  still  adhered  to  the  old  balance  of  fv^x' 
Europe,  to  the  merchants  seeking  for  exclusive  mar-  __1I_^_ 
kets,  they  had  been  pictured  like  greedy  conquerors,  1793. 
wishing  to  overturn  all  Europe ;  as  if  the  French 
wished  to  make  of  the  Low  Countries  a  second 
Bengal !  To  weak  or  superstitious  minds,  they  had 
all  been  transformed  into  atheists ;  because  a  deputy 
had  made  a  frank  confession  of  his  atheism.  To  the 
rigorous  prcsbyterian,  it  had  been  said,  that  they  dared 
to  make  use  of  their  reason,  and  that  they  occupied 
themselves  with  the  public  weal,  even  on  Sundays.  To 
those  who  still  esteemed  the  French  nation,  it  was  said 
that  it  was  enslaved  by  a  handful  of  factious  men.  To 
those  who  were  friends  of  the  law,  and  enemies  of 
blood,  poignards  had  been  shown,  with  the  exclama- 
tion, "  See  here  the  religion  of  the  French!"  Such 
were  the  farces  played  off  —  such  the  lies  repeated  to 
alienate  the  English  nation,  while  means  were  also 
taken  to  irritate  the  French.  Among  these  was  the 
refusal  to  send  an  ambassador,  or  to  acknowledge 
theirs ;  the  prohibition  to  export  grain,  contrary  to  the 
treaty  of  commerce  ;  the  act  against  the  circulation 
of  assignats,  the  alien  act,  and,  finally,  the  extraor- 
dinary armament  and  augmentation  of  the  land  and 
sea  forces.  Yet  it  was  said  the  demonstrations  of 
war  were  not  really  serious.  Could  it  be  supposed 
they  were,  when  the  English  ministry  continued  ne- 
gotiations even  with  those  agents  whose  characters 
they  affected  not  to  acknowledge ;  when  they  ordered 
only  an  addition  of  the  same  number  of  ships  and 
men  as  in  the  pretended  preparations  against  Spain 
and  Russia,  forbearing  to  employ  the  terrible  means 
of  pressing,  without  which  it  is  said  to  be  impossible 
for  them  to  equip  even  an  inconsiderable  fleet? 
The  report  then  proceeded  to  show  that  France  was 
better  prepared  for  a  naval  war  than  England.  Be- 
fore six  months  should  elapse,  eighty  thousand 
French  sailors,  excited  by  the  desire  of  serving  tlieir 
country,  would  protect  the  three-coloured  flag ; 
whilst  the  English  cabinet  would  not,  with  a 
monstrous  bounty  of  five  pounds  sterling,  be  able  to 
complete  its  augmentation  of  nine  thousand  sailors ; 
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and,  to  man  a  considerable  fleet,  it  would  be  compelled 
to  recur  to  an  infamous  press,  and  so  excite  an  in- 
surrection which  would  precipitate  its  ruin.  With 
equal  grossness  and  incorrectness,  all  the  resources  of 
Great  Britain,  domestic  and  colonial,  her  own  forces 
and  her  alliances,  were  vilified.  "  Yet  far  be  from  us," 
said  the  report,  "  in  tracing  this  picture,  the  wish  of 
"  afflicting  the  English  nation.  We  only  wish  to  un- 
"  mask  the  phantom  of  power  on  which  the  minister 
"  supports  himself.  As  to  the  nation,  we  see  in  it  only 
"  brothers,  and  can  we  wish  the  destruction  of  our  bro- 
"  thers?  but  the  English  nation  ought,  at  last,  like  us, 
"  to  seek  for  its  prosperity,  not  in  an  exclusive  com- 
"  merce,  not  in  possessions  stolen  from  their  proprietors, 
"  not  in  the  act  of  squeezing  out  the  sweat  and  blood 
"  of  the  labourers  and  artizans  of  India,  but  in  a  com- 
"  merce  founded  on  morality,  on  universal  justice,  on 
"  the  free  exertions  of  industry." 

On  this  report  a  decree  was  founded,  for  requiring 
an  abandonment  of  the  principles  of  the  alien  act ;  the 
free  exportation  of  grain ;  and  an  explanation  of  the 
causes  of  the  late  armaments;  the  Republic  reserving  to 
itself,  in  case  of  satisfaction  being  refused  on  all  these 
points,  to  take  immediately  such  measures  as  her  inte- 
rest and  safety  might  require,  to  repel  any  aggression. 

In  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  this  report,  and 
before  the  decree  of  the  Convention  could  have  been 
transmitted,  M.  Chauvelin  delivered  to  Lord  Grenville 
an  official  note  of  the  executive  council,  in  reply  to  that 
of  the  4th  of  December.  They  gave  express  as- 
surances of  a  sincere  desire  to  maintain  peace,  and  the 
great  reluctance  with  which  the  republic  would  see 
itself  forced  into  a  rupture,  much  more  contrary  to  its 
inclinations  than  to  its  interests.  They  justified  the 
employment  of  M.  Chauvelin  to  negotiate,  in  preference 
to  a  secret  agent,  and  alleged  the  example  of  Spain, 
which  had  allowed  to  M.  Bourgoing,  although  accre- 
dited only  in  the  same  manner,  the  title  of  Minister 
plenipotentiary  of  France.  But  to  remove  this  obstacle, 
and  that  they  might  not  have  to  reproach  themselves 
with  having  stopped,  by  a  simple  defect  in  form,  a 
negotiation    on    the    success  of   which  depended  the 
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tranquillity  of  two  great  nations,  they  had  sent  to  j  ^xx 
Citizen  Chauvelin  credential  letters,  which  would  "^  ^  "  ' 
give  him  the  means  of  treating  according  to  all  the  1793, 
strictness  of  diplomatic  forms.  The  executive  coun- 
cil then  repeated  observations  already  made  on  the 
decree  of  the  nineteenth  of  November,  and  vindi- 
cated the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  as  a  matter  of  little 
importance,  absolutely  indifferent  to  England,  and  to 
the  Dutch  themselves  of  little  consequence,  although 
of  the  very  highest  to  the  Belgians.  "  To  secure  the 
"  possession  of  the  Netherlands,  the  Emperor  sacrificed 
"  the  most  inviolable  rights :  he  governed  those  beauti- 
"  ful  provinces  with  a  rod  of  absolute  despotism.  France, 
"  entering  into  a  war  with  the  House  of  Austria,  expels 
"  it  from  the  Low  Countries,  and  restores  liberty  to  the 
"  people.  Their  chains  are  broken  :  they  are  restored 
"  to  all  those  rights  which  the  House  of  Austria  had 
"  taken  from  them.  If  the  Belgians,  through  any  motive 
"  whatever,  shall  consent  to  deprive  themselves  of  the 
"  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  France  will  not  oppose  it. 
"  It  will  respect  their  independence,  even  in  their  errors. 
"  After  so  frank  a  declaration," it  was  added,  "which 
"  manifests  such  a  sincere  desire  of  peace,  the  minis- 
"  ters  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  ought  to  entertain  no 
"  doubt  respecting  the  intentions  of  France.  But  if 
"  these  explanations  appear  to  them  insufficient,  and 
"  if  we  arc  still  obliged  to  hear  the  language  of  haughti- 
"  ness,  and  if  hostile  preparations  are  continued  in  the 
"  ports  of  England,  we  will  prepare  for  war ;  we  shall 
"  combat  with  regret  the  English,  whom  we  esteem, 
"  but  we  shall  combat  them  without  fear." 

On  this  paper.  Lord  Grenville  made  the  obvious  isth. 
remark,  that  the  explanations  it  contained  were  nearly  tolT'  "^ 
reduced  to  the  same  points  to  which  he  had  already   GrcnviUc. 
replied  at  length.     The  declaration  of  wishing  to  in- 
termeddle with  the  affairs  of  other  countries  was  re- 
newed.    No  denial  was  made,  nor  reparation  offered 
for  the  outrageous  proceedings  stated  in  the  letter  of 
December  tlio  thirty-first  ;   and  the  right  of  infringing 
treaties,  and  violating  the  rights  of  our  allies,  was  still 
maintained,  by  offering  only  an   illusory  negotiation, 
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which,  as  well  as  the  evacuation  of  the  Low  Countries 
by  the  French  aniiies,  was  put  off  to  the  indefinite 
period,  not  only  of  the  conclusion  of  war,  but  Hke- 
wise  of  the  consolidation  of  what  was  called  the  liberty 
of  the  Belgians.  If  the  notification  concerning  war, 
or  that  relative  to  the  treaty  of  commerce,  had  been 
made  under  a  regular  and  official  form,  he  afterward 
should  have  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
plying to  it,  that  to  threaten  Great  Britain  with  a 
declaration  of  war  because  she  judged  it  expedient  to 
augment  her  forces,  and  also  to  declare  that  a  solemn 
treaty  should  be  broken  because  England  adopted,  for 
her  own  safety,  such  precautions  as  already  existed  in 
France,  would  only  be  considered,  both  by  the  one  and 
the  other,  as  new  grounds  of  offence,  which,  as  long 
as  they  should  subsist,  would  prove  a  bar  to  every 
kind  of  negotiation.  "  Under  this  form  of  unofficial 
"  communication,"  his  Lordship  added,  "  I  think  I 
"  may  yet  be  permitted  to  tell  you,  not  in  a  tone  of 
"  haughtiness,  but  firmness,  that  these  explanations 
"  are  not  considered  sufficient,  and  that  all  the  motives 
"  which  gave  rise  to  the  preparations  still  continue." 

Unpromising  as  were  these  circumstances,  they 
were  rendered  still  more  so  by  a  very  petulant  letter 
from  M.  Chauvelin,  who  solicited  an  interview,  for  the 
purpose,  in  the  first  place,  of  securing  his  communica- 
tions with  the  French  government,  and  that  his  cou- 
riers should  be  respected,  and  the  secrecy  of  his  letters 
observed.  He  wished  also  to  be  informed  whether 
his  new  credentials  would  be  received.  He  had  learnt 
that  day,  he  added,  that  the  law  relating  to  foreigners 
obliged  them  to  make  their  declaration  within  ten 
days  after  the  tenth  of  January  ;  and,  in  case  of  neglect 
or  refusal,  the  magistrates  would  be  authorised  to  im- 
prison them.  He  could  not  be  implicated  in  this  law; 
being  the  avowed  and  acknowledged  organ  of  a  govern- 
ment which  executed  laws  to  which  twenty-five  mil- 
lion of  men  had  submitted  themselves,  his  person  was 
and  ought  to  be  sacred  ;  but  even  if  he  had  been  so 
implicated,  all  the  persecutions  which  it  might  please 
his  Britannic  Majesty  to  make  him  endure  would  fall 
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upon  the  French  nation,  in  whose  cause  and  for  whose 
sake  it  would  be  his  glory  to  suffer. 

To  the  first  part  of  this  letter,  it  was  answered,  that 
his  Majesty  had  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  de- 
ciding the  questions  of  acknowledging  the  present 
form  of  government  in  France,  and  of  receiving  a 
minister  accredited  by  any  authority,  except  that  of 
the  King,  but  that  the  present  letters  of  credence  would 
not  be  received.  On  the  latter  part,  his  Lordship  said, 
"  It  only  remains  for  me,  especially  after  what  has 
"  just  past  in  France,  to  inform  you  that,  as  agent, 
"  charged  with  a  confidential  communication,  you  cer- 
"  tainly  might  have  expected  the  necessary  measures 
"  on  our  part  for  the  safety  of  your  letters  and  of  your 
"  messengers ;  that,  as  minister  from  the  Most  Chris- 
"  tian  King,  you  would  have  enjoyed  all  the  exemp- 
"  tions  which  the  law  grants  to  recognized  public 
"  ministers  ;  but  that,  as  a  private  person,  you  cannot 
"  but  return  to  the  general  mass  of  foreigners  resident 
"  in  England." 

On  the  murder  of  the  French  King,  M.  Chauvelin 
was  informed  that  his  functions,  so  long  suspended, 
being  now  entirely  terminated,  he  had  no  longer  any 
public  character  here ;  and  he  was  ordered  to  quit  the 
kingdom  in  eight  days,  but  assured  that  he  should  re- 
turn to  France  with  all  the  attentions  that  are  due  to 
the  character  of  minister  plenipotentiary  from  his  Most 
Christian  INIajesty,  which  he  had  exercised  in  this 
country.  Before  this  communication  had  been  made, 
the  French  government  had  anticipated  its  effect,  by 
an  order  recalling  M.  Chauvelin. 

From  the  time  that  Brissot  made  his  venomous 
report,  the  hope  of  maintaining  peace  with  France 
was  nearly  extinct ;  but  yet,  government  did  not  refuse 
attention  to  some  simulated  overtures  of  a  conciliatory 
aspect.  TiOrd  Auckland,  the  British  minister  at  the 
Hague,  had  laid  before  the  Dutch  government  a  state- 
ment of  the  correspondence  in  liOndon,  with  advice 
and  caution  conformable  to  apparent  contingencies. 
Uumouriez,  whose  plan  of  invading  Holland  liad  been 
prevented  by  unexpected  circumstances,  was  desirous 
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Lxxx  ^^  opening  conferences  tending  to  a  pacific  arrange- 
__1_1_J__  ment.  The  majority  of  the  executive  council,  Claviere, 
1 7r'.3.  Pache,  and  Monge,  in  reality,  opposed  this  attempt ; 
but,  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  feigned  compliance, 
while  they  took  measures  which  they  knew  must  frus- 
trate its  success.  Under  pretence  of  attending  to 
some  private  affairs  of  his  own,  M.  De  Maulde  repaired 
to  the  Hague,  while  M.  INIaret  returned  to  London. 
Dumouriez  sent  a  letter  to  Lord  Auckland,  proposing 
a  conference  on  the  frontier,  near  Antwerp,  where  he 
was  going  to  inspect  the  winter  quarters  of  his  army ; 
and  said  it  would  be  very  agreeable  to  him,  if  an  op- 
portunity presented  itself,  to  meet  his  Lordship  on  the 
frontier,  trusting  that  their  conference  might  be  bene- 
ficial to  mankind  in  general,  as  well  as  to  the  two 
nations.  The  English  minister  expressed  great  plea- 
sure at  the  proposal,  observing,  to  M.  De  Maulde,  that 
as  the  interests  of  England  and  Holland  were  inse- 
parable, he  would  deliberate  with  the  grand  pension- 
ary. Van  Spiegel.  This  was  agreed  to  by  the  pen- 
sionary ;  packet  boats  were  despatched  to  England ; 
Dumouriez  arrived ;  and  it  was  decided  that  the  con- 
Feb.  2.  ference  should  be  holden  at  Moerdyk,  on  board  a  yacht 

of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  be  fitted  up  for  that  pur- 
pose. 
M.  Maret  goes         Duriug  tliis  pcriod,  M.  Maret,  after  some  delays 
to  London.       coutrived  by  Le  Brun,  was  sent  to  London,  to  enquire 
whether  Mr.  Pitt  was  really  desirous  of  treating  with 
Dumouriez,  and,  if  so,  to  procure  him  a  passport.     At 
Jan.  26.  Dovcr,  ho   met  M.  Chauvelin,  and,  in  consequence  of 

information  from  him,  applied  to  the  French  minister 
for  fresh   instructions.       He    reached  London ;    but, 
after  remaining  eight  days,  and  receiving  no  commu- 
'^     ■  nication  from  his  government,  he  wrote  to  Lord  Gren- 

ville  to  take  leave,  and  returned  to  Paris.     A  similar 
No  conference  fatc  attended  the  mission  to  the  Hague,  where  the 
ta  es  place.      parties  quitted  without  obtaining  an  interview*. 
Preparations  ^^  i^  i^<^^  ^^^7  ^^  conccive  for  what  purpose  the 

for  war.  Frcuch  government  sanctioned  these  pretended  nego- 

tiations.    While  they  were  proceeding,  if  it  may  be 

*  Lacretelle,  tome  ii.  p.  172. 
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said  they  ever  did  proceed,  the  French  government  was      t  xxx 
eagerly  preparing  for  a  war,  on  which  they  were   de-         '  '  ^  ' 
termined.      The   committee   of  general   defence  was        1793. 
framinsr  a  report  to  be  presented  to  the  Convention,  as  Report  of  the 

11         -r»-  XI  •  i-nii     Cdiiimiltoe  of 

usual,  by  lirissot.  It  began  by  asserting  that  tingland  general  de- 
Avas  desirous  of  war.  In  January,  a  hope  existed  that  p"^^' 
reason  would  bring  back  the  English  to  the  principles  of 
justice  ;  but  their  hostile  views  were  now  undisguised  ; 
liitherto  they  had  been  covered  by  the  perfidious  mask 
of  neutrality ;  but  that  had  been  rent  away  by  the 
firmness  of  the  republic.  "  George,  secretly,  and  for 
"  a  long  time,  meditated  a  war  against  your  liberty ; 
"  for  what  tyrant  can  ever  pardon  you  that  ?  But  he 
"  feared  his  ministry,  his  Parliament,  the  commercial 
"  body,  and  the  nation  ;  he  has  corrupted  the  national 
"  opinion  ;  he  has  terrified  commerce ;  he  has  pre- 
"  scribed  to  the  Parliament,  he  has  menaced  his  minis- 
"  ters ;  and,  confident  in  the  coalition,  he  has  now  de- 
"  clared  war  against  you.  He  had  done  so  in  ordering 
"  your  ambassador  to  leave  England  in  eight  days  ; 
"  in  publicly  giving  marks  of  his  grief  on  the  fate  of 
"  that  conspirator  whom  you  justly  condemned  to 
"  death ;  in  demanding  of  the  Parliament,  when  he 
"  heard  the  intelligence,  a  considerable  addition  to  the 
"  forces  by  land  and  sea."  It  was  denied  that  the 
clubs  had  any  influence  over  the  government,  and 
the  crimes  so  much  reprobated  were  imputed  only 
to  indi\'iduals,  not  at  all  affecting  the  nation.  England, 
if  not  misled  by  the  ministry,  would  have  seen,  in  re- 
volution, only  the  legitimate  conquest  of  rights  ;  in 
the  republican  government,  one  most  certain  to  main- 
tain liberty  and  equality ;  in  the  death  of  Louis,  nothing 
but  a  great  act  of  justice ;  and  would  have  said  to  their 
King,  "  The  French  wished  to  be  republicans  ;  they 
"  have  abolished  royalty,  and  punished  their  king : 
"  they  had  a  right  to  do  so.  The  French  do  not  fight 
"  against  us  because  we  have  a  King ;  why  should  we 
"  fight  against  them  because  they  have  none]  We 
"  can  still  continue  to  be  brothers,  although  under 
"  a  different  government.  Doubtless,  citizens,"  the 
report  proceeded,  "  the  ministers  who  have  declared 
"  war  against  us  will  not  end  their  days  in  the  bosom 
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"  of  tranquillity,  like  that  North  and  his  accomplices, 
"  who  have  been  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  punished 
"  by  a  ministerial  disgrace  for  the  atrocious  crime  of 
"  the  war  mth  America.  The  English  nation,  once 
"  enlightened  by  our  example,  will  do  justice  on  the 
"  conspirators  in  place ;  the  comedy  of  the  eternal  trial  of 
"  Hastings  will  not  be  renewed  ;  and  the  scaffolds  will 
"  serve  once  more  for  the  Straffords  and  Lauds  of  the 
"  present  government,  as  well  as  for  common  robbers  ; 
"  well  do  they  merit  to  be  brought  there,  those  who 
"  have  provoked  this  fratricidal  war,  those  who  seek  to 
"  overthrow,  in  the  liberty  of  France,  the  liberty  of 
"  every  people.  Never  was  there  a  crime  more  horrible  ; 
"  it  is  a  crime  against  the  whole  human  race*."  And 
it  was  said  that,  in  the  war  against  England,  France 
would  combat  rather  the  government  and  its  satellites 
than  the  nation,  sparing  peaceable  individuals,  to  strike 
the  guilty.  To  declare  themselves  at  war  with  the 
English  government,  was  to  declare  the  same  with  the 
Stadth older,  who  was  rather  the  subject  than  the  ally 
of  the  cabinet  of  Saint  James's,  and  a  decree  was 
carried  by  acclamation,  without  a  single  expression  of 
dissent,  declaring  war  against  the  King  of  England, 
and  the  Stadtholder  of  the  United  Provincesf . 

To  understand  rightly  some  portions  of  the  above 
report,  it  is  necessary  to  state,  that,  on  the  meeting  of 
Parliament  after  the  recess,  Mr.  Dundas  presented  a 
message  from  the  King,  accompanied  with  copies  of 
the  correspondence  between  Lord  Grenville  and  M. 
Chauvelin.  His  Majesty  thought  it  indispensably 
necessary  to  make  further  augmentation  of  his  forces 
by  sea  and  land,  for  maintaining  the  security  and  rights 
of  his  own  dominions,  supporting  his  allies,  and  op- 
posing views  of  aggrandizement  and  ambition  on  the 
part  of  France,  which  would  be  at  all  times  dangerous 

•  Brissot  little  thought,  when  he  uttered  these  savage  and  atrocious  senti- 
ments, that  in  three  "little  months  "  he  and  all  liis  adherents  would,  under  the 
domination  of  clubs,  which  he  denied  to  exist,  be  denounced,  proscribed,  hunted 
down,  and  sacrificed,  by  a  ferocious  party  in  his  own  country,  precisely  on  the 
principles  which  he  vainly  prophesied  would  prevail  in  England. 

t  In  relating  these  transactions,  I  have  principally  followed  Herbert  Marsh, 
afterward  Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  in  his  History  of  the  Politics  of  Great 
Britain  and  France,  with  a  careful  revision  of  his  authorities,  particularly 
Miles's  Authentic  Correspondence  with  M.  Le  Brun,  and  the  original  papers 
ill  the  Parliamentary  Journals  and  Debates,  and  in  the  Moniteur. 
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to  the  general  interests  of  Europe  ;  but,  peculiarly  so,      f  "xx 
when   connected  with   the  propagation   of   principles 


leading  to  the  violation  of  the  most  sacred  duties,  and         i7'j3. 
utterly  subversive   of  the  peace  and  order   of   civil 
society. 

This  fact,  and  this  alone,  could  be  known  in  France  Fet.niai  y  i . 
at  the  time  when  she  declared  war ;  for  it  was  not  until 
the  very  day  when  13rissot's  report  was  delivered  in  the 
Convention  that  the  sentiments  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  were  disclosed. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  address  was  moved  Address  in 
by  Mr.  Pitt ;  but  to  detail  his  long  and  luminous  speech  (dmnii^ns. 
would  only  be  to  repeat  facts  recently  stated,  and  ob- 
servations already  suggested.  His  exposure  of  clan- 
destine designs,  his  detail  of  aggressions  and  spoliations, 
his  demonstration  that  nothing  contained  in  the  papers 
afforded  any  answer  to  the  past,  or  any  security  for 
the  future,  and  his  proofs  that  the  conduct  of  France 
was  inconsistent  with  the  peace  and  liberty  of  Europe, 
were  most  clear,  cogent,  and  satisfactory.  Lord  Beau- 
champ  seconded  the  motion,  declaring  that  the  only 
fault  we  had  committed  was  the  state  of  neutrality 
which  we  had  observed  toward  France  since  the  com- 
mencement of  her  unhappy  distractions ;  had  we  in- 
terfered sooner,  and  endeavoured  to  resist  her  career  of 
madness,  we  might,  very  likely,  have  prevented  many 
of  her  misfortunes. 

The  Earl  of  AVycombe,  Mr.  Whitbread,  Mr.  Fox,  Opposed. 
and  Lord  William  Ilussel,  opposed  the  address,  on  the 
ground  that  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  France  justified, 
on  our  part,  a  declaration  of  war.  The  atrocious  act 
lately  committed  would  stand  foremost  in  the  black 
catalogue  of  crimes  which  history  had  to  record  ;  it 
would  remain  a  foul  stain  on  the  national  character  of 
the  people  amongst  whom  it  had  been  perpetrated ; 
but  that  and  other  barbarities  committed  in  France 
were  to  be  attributed  to  the  sanguinary  manifestoes  of 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  If  France  had  broken  faith 
with  the  Dutch,  that  was  no  reason  why  we  should  go 
to  war  ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Convention  respecting 
the  navigation   of   the   Scheldt  was  vindicated.     The 
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decree  of  the  19th  of  November  was  an  insult,  and 
the  explanation  of  the  Executive  Council  no  adequate 
satisfaction  ;  but  the  explanation  showed  that  the 
French  were  not  disposed  to  insist  upon  that  decree, 
and  that  they  were  inclined  to  peace ;  and  their  own 
ministers,  with  haughtiness  unexampled,  told  them 
they  had  insulted  us,  but  refused  to  tell  them  the  nature 
of  the  satisfaction  that  we  required.  If  the  invasion  of 
the  Netherlands  now  alarmed  us, — and  that  it  ought  to 
alarm  us,  if  the  result  was  to  make  the  country  an  ap- 
pendage to  France,  there  could  be  no  doubt, — w^e  ought 
to  have  interposed  to  prevent  it  in  the  very  first  instance ; 
for  it  was  the  natural  consequence,  which  every  man 
foresaw,  of  a  war  between  France  and  Austria.  After 
five  or  six  years'  war,  the  French  might  agree  to  eva- 
cuate the  Netherlands  as  the  price  of  peace.  Was  it 
clear  that  they  would  not  do  so  now,  if  we  would  con- 
descend to  propose  it  in  intelligible  terms  ]  But,  then, 
we  had  no  security  against  French  principles  !  What 
security  would  they  be  able  to  give  us  after  a  war,  which 
they  could  not  give  now  1  To  the  general  situation 
and  security  of  Europe  we  had  been  so  scandalously 
inattentive ;  we  had  seen  the  entire  conquest  of  Poland, 
and  the  invasion  of  France,  with  such  marked  indif- 
ference, that  it  would  be  difficult  now  to  take  it  up 
with  the  grace  of  sincerity ;  but  even  this  would  be 
better  provided  for,  by  proposing  terms  before  going  to 
war.  The  justifiable  grounds  for  war  were  insult, 
injury,  or  danger.  For  the  first,  satisfaction  ;  for  the 
second,  reparation  ;  for  the  third,  security  was  the 
object.  Each  of  these  was  matter  of  negotiation,  which 
ought  ever  to  precede  war,  except  in  case  of  an  attack 
actually  commenced. 

Mr.  Anstruther  and  Mr.  Windham  spoke  in  favour 
of  the  address  ;  but  the  debate  must  necessarily  want 
interest,  when  it  is  considered  that  at  the  very  moment 
when  our  senators  were  considering  whether  or  not  it 
would  be  proper  for  us  to  declare  war  against  France, 
the  French  senate,  without  a  debate,  decreed  a  decla- 
ration of  war  against  us.  No  amendment  was  moved, 
and  the  address  was  voted. 
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In  the  upper  House,  Lord  Grenville  moved  the      jpxxx 
address  ;    Earl  Stanhope  proposed  an  amendment ;  it       '"  ^  '  ' 
was  Httle  supported  ;  no  decision  was  resorted  to ;  but        1793. 
a  protest  in  twelve  articles,  signed  by  two  peers,  and,  as  prolests*^^^^ 
to  three  articles  and  a  half,  by  one,  and  another  protest 
signed  by  Earl  Stanhope  alone,  were  placed  on  the 
journals. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which  Great  observations. 
Britain  was  forced  into  hostilities  with  France.  On  a 
fair  review  of  them,  it  must  be  evident  that  she  had 
done  nothing  to  incite,  but  had,  by  a  great  display  of 
forbearance  and  patience,  endeavoured  to  avoid  them. 
If  the  unprovoked  aggressions,  the  insulting  declara- 
tions, the  encouragement  afforded  to  all  who  professed 
hostility  to  our  government,  are  considered,  the  inten- 
tion of  France  at  a  convenient  moment  to  engage  in 
a  war  cannot  be  doubted ;  and  when  to  these  circum- 
stances are  added  the  avowed  contempt  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  treaties,  the  unjustifiable  invasion  of  the  terri- 
tories of  our  pacific  ally,  in  the  declared  hope  that  in 
both  countries  the  people  would  assist  in  overthrowing 
the  government,  the  impracticability  of  maintaining 
peace  becomes  additionally  evident.  On  the  part  of 
England,  many  acts  of  generosity,  kindness,  and  for- 
bearance may  be  cited  ;  and,  in  the  enumeration  of 
grievances,  the  French  themselves  could  not  produce 
one  which  would  justify,  or  even  palliate,  their  declar- 
ation of  war.  That  we  thought  it  necessary  to  have 
the  power  of  protecting  ourselves  against  men,  who, 
without  the  pretext  of  ordinary  engagements,  might 
find  it  convenient,  just  as  they  might  be  driven  by  the 
tempests  of  the  revolution,  or  allured  by  the  hope  of 
mischief  or  of  prey,  to  place  themselves  among  us, 
could  afford  no  ground  of  complaint ;  that  we  should 
protect  our  commerce  and  our  subsistence  by  prevent- 
ing the  debased  paper  currency  of  a  foreign  nation 
from  being  employed  to  distress  our  merchants,  or 
given  in  exchange  for  the  first  necessary  of  life,  or, 
considering  the  use  that  had  been  made  of  the  fear  of 
famine  during  their  revolution,  that  we  should  take 
the  means  which  prudence  suggested  to  prevent  the 
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Lxxx       extension  of  the  same  evil  to  ourselves,  were  not  the 

'__  true  grounds  and  foundations  of  the  enmity  of  France. 

1793.  Her  rulers  were  undoubtedly  offended  at  the  sym- 
pathy expressed  by  all  men  of  just  and  honourable  feel- 
ing at  the  injuries  and  indignities  inflicted  on  the  Royal 
Family  ;  but  these  were  not  so  expressed,  nor  was  any 
measure  taken  in  consequence,  upon  which  a  declara- 
tion of  war  could  be  justly  founded.  Neither  our 
ministers  nor  our  Parliament  had  given  public  audience 
to  emissaries  who  declared  an  intention  to  overthrow 
their  existing  government ;  we  had  admitted  no  such 
persons  into  our  legislative  or  administrative  bodies ; 
we  had  professed  no  participation  in  their  wrongs,  no 
inclination,  under  any  circumstances,  to  afford  them 
direct  or  indirect  assistance ;  the  most  we  had  done 
was  to  grant  security  and  asylum  to  those  whom  their 
countrymen  hunted  from  their  homes  like  noxious  rep- 
tiles, and  save  from  absolute  famine  those  who  were 
unaided  by  fortune,  and  who,  from  their  education  and 
previous  habits,  could  not  gain  their  bread  by  their 
daily  labour.  But,  in  shewing  compassion  to  these 
unhappy  individuals,  we  gave  them  no  political  import- 
ance or  accredited  character.  They  did  not  come  to 
the  bar  of  our  legislature  to  present  addresses  reflect- 
ing on  the  government  of  their  own  country  ;  nor  was 
any  public  notice  taken  of  their  sentiments,  their 
grievances,  or  even  of  their  existence. 

In  fact,  the  false  and  decej)tive  notion  that  a  nu- 
merous and  powerful,  not  a  noisy  and  insignificant, 
party  wished  for  their  aid,  at  first  misled  the  French. 
Their  hatred  to  England,  to  her  religious  and  civil 
establishments,  their  envy  of  her  unobtrusive  and  un- 
ostentatious liberty,  gave  a  strong  impulse  to  their 
sentiments,  while  their  hope  of  gain  from  the  plunder 
of  the  most  ample  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  world, 
animated  their  hopes  and  afforded  ground  for  the  ex- 
pression in  Brissot's  report,  that  to  avoid  a  war  with 
England  was  more  consistent  with  their  wishes  than 
with  their  interest.  The  objects  of  French  ambition 
had  never  been  varied.  Mirabeau  had  described  them 
in  a  pithy  sentence :   "  The  Rhine  for  a  boundary,  and 
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"  irresistible  influence   over   all   the   governments  of      lxxx 

"  Europe*!"  This,  according  to  him,  was  to  be  the  result  . 

of  a  good  constitution,  and,  under  their  present  system,  1793. 
the  French  sought  to  eflcct  it  by  dividing  the  people 
from  their  governments,  and  placing  them  in  a  state 
of  hostility,  by  representing  all  dominion  as  oppression, 
revenue  as  robbery,  and  loyalty  as  the  demonstration 
of  baseness.  Toward  England,  in  particular,  they 
shewed  an  unmitigated  hatred,  and  envy  of  her  domes- 
tic and  foreign  happiness,  particularly  her  power  in 
India.  On  this  feeling  were  founded  the  malignant 
mention  of  our  Asiatic  possessions,  so  common  in  their 
debates,  reports,  and  state-papers,  and  the  often  re- 
peated distinctions  between  the  government  and  the 
people.  Their  declared  intention  to  complete  the 
revolution  of  the  money  system,  and  ruin  the  Bank  of 
England,  by  planting  assignats  in  the  counting  houses 
of  Holland-|-,  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  rage  which 
was  expressed  when  the  English  government,  foresee- 
ing the  effect,  prohibited  the  circulation  of  that  decep- 
tive paper. 

To  England,  a  war  could  not,  in  any  possible  view, 
be  desirable  ;  whatever  might  bo  its  events,  whatever 
its  result,  her  position  could  not  be  improved  by  it. 
Of  foreign  possessions  she  had  no  need  ;  her  colonies 
required  care,  rather  than  augmentation  ;  her  com- 
merce was  ample,  secure  from  all  chances  of  compe- 
tition, and  certainly  not  to  be  benefited  by  war ;  and 
the  system  of  economy  so  strenuously  pursued  during 
the  administration  of  My.  Pitt  must  be  deranged,  per- 
haps irreparably,  by  the  inevitable  increase  of  the 
national  debt.  If  England  entered  into  the  war,  it 
must  be  as  a  leading  party,  not  as  an  adjunct  or  mere 
assistant  to  the  powers  already  engaged  ;  and  certainly 
there  never  was  a  time  when  the  cause  of  allies  pre- 
sented a  less  hopeful  aspect.  The  disgraceful  events 
of  the  invasion,  the  calamities  of  the  subsequent  cam- 
paign, the  divisions  of  interest  which  must  necessa- 

•  Lettrc  a   Mauvillon  du  M   Jan.  1790,  p.  500  du  Pccueil. — Biograpliical 
MemoiiR,  vol.  ii.  p.  120. 
t  Ante,  p.  331 . 
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Lxxx       ^^^^   influence    their    councils,    the    odium    resulting 
from  the  partition  of  Poland,  the  feebleness  of  Spain, 


1793.  the  hesitation  of  Russia,  and  all  the  intrigues,  jea- 
lousies, and  uncertainties  which  surrounded  Switzer- 
land, the  Italian,  and  many  other  states,  formed  a 
picture  which  did  not  invite  a  rich,  free,  and  indepen- 
dent nation  willingly  to  engage  in  war.  But  to  Great 
Britain  a  choice  was  denied ;  to  preserve  her  honour, 
her  duties,  and  her  security,  she  was  obliged  to  en- 
gage ;  and  it  was  speedily  seen  that  the  zeal,  courage, 
and  generosity  of  the  people  were  not  appealed  to 
in  vain,  when  required  to  support  the  just  views 
and  honourable  intentions  of  their  King,  and  the 
claims  of  their  country. 
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CHAPTER  THE  EIGHTY-FIRST. 

1793. 

Lord  Loughborough  Chancellor. — The  King's  message  on  the 
war.  —Mr.  Pitt  moves  an  address  in  the  House  of  Commons 
—  seconded  by  Mr.  Powys. — Mr.  Fox  moves  an  amend- 
ment.— Address  carried. — House  of  Lords. — The  Duke  of 
Portland. — Earl  Stanhope  moves  an  amendment — the  Earl 
of  Lauderdale  moves  another. — Amendments  rejected. — 
Mr.  Fox  moves  resolutions — motion  negatived. — Mr.  Grey's 
motion — nesratived. — View  of  transactions  in  other  coun- 
tries. — Effects  of  the  murder  of  the  French  King. — Decla- 
ration of  INIonsieur. — Russia — Spain — Rome. — Murder  of 
Basseville. —  Resentment  of  the  Convention. — Naples. — 
Strength  of  the  allied  Powers. — State  of  France. — Conduct 
of  the  French  government. — Their  armies. — Army  of  the 
North. — Successes  of  the  allies.— Plunder  in  Flanders. — 
Alarms  of  the  Convention. — The  country  proclaimed  in 
danger. — Dumoiuicz  defeated  at  Tirlemont — and  Louvain. 
— The  French  expelled  from  Flanders. — State  of  Paris. — 
Desertion  of  Dumouriez. 


At  this  period,  the  great  seal,  which  had  been   in       ^^Pt^T- 
commission   since  the  resignation  of  Lord  Thurlow,       "  '  '   ' 
was  given  to  Lord  Loughborough  ;  Sir  James  Eyre,        1793. 
from  Chief    Baron   of  the  Exchequer,   became  Chief  f'",'",^,,,,^^^^^^  , 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas ;  the  place  he  vacated  ciiaiRciior. 
was  filled  by  Sir  Archibald  :\Iacdonald ;  Sir  John  Scott  •^'"'"'^'•y  ^s. 
was  a|)pointed  Attorney-general,  and  Sir  John  INIitford 
Solicitor-general.  Feb.  11. 

A  message  from  His  Majesty  announced  to  both  Kin-'a  mes- 
Houses  the  hostile  acts  of  France,  and  her  declaration  ^^^^^  °"  ^^'^ 
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Mr.  Pitt 
moves  an 
address  in  the 
House  of 
Commous. 


of  war  against  this  country  and  Holland,  and  required 
aid  "  in  prosecuting  a  just  and  necessary  war,  and  in 
"  endeavouring,  under  the  blessing  of  Providence,  to 
"  oppose  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  further  progress  of 
"  a  system  which  struck  at  the  security  and  peace  of 
"  all  independent  nations,  and  was  pursued  in  open 
"  defiance  of  every  principle  of  moderation,  good  faith, 
"  humanity,  and  justice."  It  also  expressed  His 
Majesty's  reliance  on  the  cordial  co-operation  of  his 
allies. 

In  moving  for  an  address,  Mr.  Pitt  expressed  a 
hope  that  it  would  be  voted  unanimously.  He  recapi- 
tulated the  circumstances  which  had  rendered  the  late 
message  for  an  increase  of  forces  necessary,  and  the 
subsequent  proceedings  of  the  French  government. 
He  exposed  the  fallacy  of  their  renouncing  aggrandize- 
ment, disclaiming  the  right  of  interference  with  the 
government  of  others,  while  their  practice  demonstrated 
a  system  precisely  opposite,  as  was  avowed  by  their 
decree  of  the  19th  of  November,  expressly  inciting  the 
people  of  every  nation  to  rise  and  reject  their  legiti- 
mate governments,  and  encouraging  them  by  promises 
of  fraternity  and  alliance.  Its  application  to  this 
as  well  as  other  countries  was  shewn  by  its  tenor, 
by  the  speeches,  in  the  Convention,  of  those  who  sup- 
ported it,  and  by  the  exultation  of  those  societies 
which  were  formed  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  subvert- 
ing our  constitution.  These  provocations  would,  in 
former  times,  have  occasioned  an  instant  declaration 
of  war ;  but  ministers  had  prudently  and  temperately 
essayed  all  measures  for  obtaining  satisfaction,  making 
communications  to  the  agents  of  France,  although  not 
accredited,  of  our  grounds  of  jealousy  and  complaint, 
and  affording  opportunity  of  tendering  explanation  or 
satisfaction.  Peace  was  desirable  only  so  far  as  it  was 
secure ;  nor  would  the  House,  he  trusted,  submit  to  a 
precarious  and  disgraceful  peace,  instead  of  a  timely 
and  vigorous  effort  in  arms.  In  fact,  it  was  needless 
to  debate  the  expediency  of  war ;  war  was  declared ; 
we  were  actually  engaged  in  a  war,  and  government 
might  be  deemed  too  slow  in  asserting  the  honour  and 
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vindicating  the  rights  of  this  country,  rather  than  ac- 
cused of  precipitancy. 

Adverting  then  to  the  causes  of  hostility  alleged  by  1793. 
the  French,  he  observed  that  our  armament  did  not 
take  place  until  the  period  when  the  French  had 
shewn  their  intention  to  disregard  all  treaties,  propa- 
gated principles  of  universal  war,  and  discovered  views 
of  unbounded  conquest.  The  disseminators  of  such 
principles  might  now  rather  despair  of  their  general 
reception  and  adoption ;  how  little  progress  they  had 
made  in  this  country  was  evinced  by  the  spirit 
which  had  displayed  itself,  and  the  declarations  from 
every  quarter  of  a  firm  determination  to  support  the 
constitution.  He  treated  with  mixed  severity  and 
contempt  the  complaint  that  we  mourned  for  the  death 
of  the  murdered  King.  "  Thus,"  he  said,  "  would 
"  they  even  destroy  those  principles  of  justice  and 
"  compassion,  whicli  led  us  to  reprobate  their  crimes, 
"  and  to  be  afflicted  at  their  cruelties ;  thus  would  they 
"  deprive  us  of  that  last  resource  of  humanity — to 
"  mourn  over  the  misfortunes  and  sufferings  of  the 
"  victims  of  injustice." 

The  specific  fact,  alleged  as  a  ground  of  their  decla- 
ration of  war,  the  accession  of  His  Majesty  to  the 
treaty  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  was  entirely  false 
and  unfounded;  the  augmentation  of  our  armament 
was  a  measure  of  indis]iensable  precaution  ;  all  the 
other  complaints  were  unjust,  unfounded,  absurd,  fri- 
volous pretexts,  obviously  created  to  justify  a  measure 
of  which  the  French  government  were  strongly  de- 
sirous, and  shewed  that,  instead  of  waiting  for  provo- 
cation, they  only  sought  a  pretence  of  aggression. 

My.  Powys,  while  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  seconded  by 
been  accustomed  to  view  the  ministry  with  jealousy  ^'  "^^^^" 
and  distrust,  laid  those  feelings  aside,  and  seconded  the 
motion.  He  could  consider  France  only  as  a  monster, 
whose  hand  was  against  every  man,  and  therefore  every 
man's  hand  should  be  against  her.  It  would  be  humi- 
liating to  negotiate  with  such  a  gang  of  unprincipled 
desperadoes. 

Mr.  Fox,  opposing  the  address,  said  he  would  not 
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L\\\i       abandon   his   duty,   although   his   opinions  might  be 

^_1___  misunderstood     or     misrepresented,    or   although   he 

1793.  might  meet  the  imprecation  with  which  he  was 
Mr.  Fox  moves  menaced,  as  an  abettor  of  France.  If  the  principle 
an  amendment,  advanced  by  the  sccouder  of  the  motion  was  correct, 
war  must  be  bellum  internecinum,  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion ;  but  if,  as  the  mover  had  stated,  we  were  at  war 
on  account  of  a  specific  aggression,  atonement  might 
be  made,  and  peace  concluded.  Had  ministers  moved 
an  address  simply  pledging  the  cordial  co-operation  of 
the  House  in  prosecuting  a  just  and  necessary  war,  for 
the  purpose  of  a  safe  and  honourable  peace;  to  such 
an  address  he  should  have  agreed ;  but  they  were  now 
called  on  to  vote,  that  ministers  had  given  no  cause  or 
provocation  for  the  war;  to  say,  that  they  would  enter  into 
no  investigation  of  its  origin ;  to  give  them  an  indemnity 
for  the  past,  and  a  promise  of  support  for  the  future. 

The  causes  of  the  war  were  not  different  from  those 
which  had  existed  in  the  times  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
or  Louis  the  Sixteenth.  They  were  not  insults  or 
aggressions,  but  a  refusal  of  satisfaction  when  specifi- 
cally demanded.  He  admitted  that  the  decree  of 
November  required  explanation;  but  no  clear  and 
specific  demand  of  explanation  had  been  shown.  So, 
on  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  and  the  conquest  of 
Brabant,  we  complained,  but  proposed  nothing  that 
would  be  admitted  as  satisfaction,  or  remove  our  alarm. 
Lord  Grenville's  proposal,  that  France  should  with- 
draw her  troops  from  the  Netherlands,  and  our  com- 
plaints on  the  conquest  of  Savoy,  were  insults  which 
entitled  the  French  to  demand  satisfaction  of  us.  To 
have  suffered  Earl  Gower's  continuance  at  Paris  after 
the  tenth  of  August  would  not  have  implied  a  recog- 
nition of  the  new  government,  any  more  than  to  have 
negotiated  in  a  safe  and  direct  way,  in  preference  to 
one  that  was  indirect  and  hazardous. 

He  agreed  that  the  complaint  of  our  preventing 
the  circulation  of  assignats  was  absurd,  nor  was  the 
alien  act  a  just  cause  of  war,  although  a  violation,  both 
in  letter  and  spirit,  of  the  commercial  treaty.  The 
opening  of  the  Scheldt  and  the  alarming  operations  in 
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Belgium,  he  was  not  disposed  to  defend ;  but  he  saw  /l^'V'r' 
no  purpose  in  aUuding  to  them,  unless  to  inflame  the  '  '  ^  ' 
passions  and  mislead  the  judgment ;  the  French  com-  1793. 
plained,  too,  of  our  conduct  on  the  afflicting  news  of 
the  murder  of  their  King ;  of  that  event  he  should 
never  speak  but  with  grief  and  detestation.  But  was 
the  expression  of  our  sorrow  all  ?  Was  not  the  atro- 
cious event  made  the  subject  of  a  message  from  his 
Majesty  to  both  houses  of  Parliament]  But  if,  as 
some  thought,  this  event  alone  was  a  sufficient  cause 
of  war,  what  end  could  be  gained  by  further  negoti- 
ation with  Chauvelin,  Maret,  or  Dumouriez  ?  Did 
ministers  mean  to  barter  the  blood  of  this  ill-fated 
monarch  for  any  of  the  points  in  dispute  1  In  these 
unofficial  attempts,  they  seemed  afraid  of  asking  satis- 
faction, lest  it  should  be  granted ;  of  stating  the  specific 
causes  of  war,  lest  they  should  lose  the  pretext.  It  was 
neither  his  practice  nor  his  inclination  to  speak  harshly 
of  kings.  He  acknowledged,  in  proper  terms,  the 
patriotism,  virtue,  and  justice  of  our  own  King;  but 
yet  he  feared  that  this  would  be  supposed  a  war  for 
restoring  monarchy  in  France,  and  for  supporting 
rather  the  cause  of  kings,  than  the  cause  of  the  people. 
We  had  been  compelled  to  conclude  the  American 
war  on  terms  less  advantageous  than  could  have  been 
obtained  without  unsheathing  the  sword  ;  and  the  con- 
sequences of  this  contest  might  be  similar  to  us,  while, 
to  our  ally,  the  Dutch,  they  must  be  such  as  he  would 
not  suffer  himself  to  anticipate.  Considering  that  we 
had  ordered  M.  Chauvelin  to  depart,  and  prohibited  the 
exportation  of  corn  to  France,  when  it  was  allowed  to 
other  countries,  he  could  not  agree  in  asserting  that  the 
war  was  an  unprovoked  aggression,  and  he  moved  an 
amendment,  promising  firm  and  effectual  support  in  re- 
pelling hostile  attempts,  and  in  the  necessary  exertions 
for  inducing  France  to  accede  to  terms  of  pacification 
affording  security  to  his  Majesty  and  his  allies. 

Mr.    Burke,   after   declaring    that   ministers   had  Mr.  limko. 
clearly,   satisfactorily,  and  completely  justified   their 
conduct,  made  a  vehement  attack  on  the  speech  and 
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Mr.  Sheridan. 


conduct  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  concluded  a  strain  of  eloquent 
personality,  by  observing  that,  although  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  his  speeches,  he  estimated  that  which  he  had 
just  heard  less  highly  than  others,  for  he  had  read 
every  part  of  it  in  harangues  of  Brissot  in  the  National 
Convention. 

That  a  country,  at  the  moment  of  entering  into  a 
war,  should  define  its  objects,  or  the  means  of  prose- 
cuting it,  or  pretend  to  limit  its  duration,  was  contrary 
to  the  practice  of  all  nations.  War  had  been  declared 
by  the  French ;  but  they  had  not  declared  that  they 
did  not  intend  the  ruin,  the  destruction,  and  total  sub- 
version of  this  country  and  all  its  establishments.  They 
put  no  limits  to  their  views ;  while  gentlemen  would 
have  Britain  cramped  and  tied  by  a  premature  decla- 
ration of  her  objects.  In  her  present  acts  of  aggran- 
dizement and  declared  hostility  against  monarchy, 
aristocracy,  and  governments  in  general,  but  more 
particularly  that  of  this  country,  France  was  more 
dangerous,  and  more  to  be  guarded  against,  than  at  any 
former  period.  A  war  with  France  under  present 
circumstances  must  be  terrible,  but  peace  much  more 
A  nation  that  had  abandoned  all  its  valuable  dis- 


so 


tinctions,  arts,  sciences,  religion,  law,  order,  every 
thing  but  the  sword,  was  most  formidable  and  dreadful 
to  all  nations  composed  of  citizens  who  only  used  sol- 
diers as  a  defence.  The  ancient  government,  however 
inferior  to  ours,  would  be  felicity  and  comfort,  com- 
pared to  the  present  state  of  tyranny  in  France.  By 
their  own  papers,  it  appeared  that,  in  Lyons  alone, 
thirty  thousand  manufacturers  were  perishing  for 
want.  Thus  their  enormities  had  produced  misery — 
their  misery  would  drive  them  to  despair — and  out  of 
that  despair  they  would  look  for  a  remedy  in  the  de- 
struction of  all  other  countries,  and  particularly  of 
Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Sheridan  made  severe  observations  on  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Fox  had  been  attacked,  and 
asserted  that,  in  many  of  his  arguments,  Mr.  Burke 
had  misrepresented  or  misapplied  the  opinions  he  had 
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affected  to  refute  ;  the  speech  was  a  powerful  vindica-       chap. 
tion  of  Mr.  Fox,  but  bore  very  sHghtly  on  the  general 


objects  of  discussion.  1793_ 

The  amendment  was  negatived,   and  the  address  Address  car- 
was  agreed  to  without  a  division.  "^"i- 

In  the  upper  House,  Lord  Grenville,  hke  Mr.  Pitt,  Fiouse  of 
recapitulated  the  transactions  with  M.  Chauvelin,  and  ^°^*^^- 
all  that  had  occurred  since  the  recall  of  Lord  Gower, 
analyzed   the   complaints  of  the  French  government, 
and  exposed  their  presumption,  injustice,  and  futility. 
It  was  his  wish  not  to  have  adverted  to  the  dreadful 
murder  of  the  King,  because  he  meant  to  appeal  solely 
to  the  understanding  and  not  to  the  feelings  of  the 
House.     In  all  Europe  it  had  occasioned  horror  ;  and 
at  such  a  moment  to  have  received  M.  Chauvelin  as  a 
minister,  from  a  body  so  branded  with  infamy  as  the 
National  Convention,  would  have  been  an  instance  of 
disgraceful  pusillanimity.     After  the   massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  the  French  ambassador,  admitted  to  an 
audience  of   Queen   Elizabeth,  found  the  apartments 
leading  to  the  presence  chamber  all  hung  with  black, 
the  courtiers  and  the  Queen  in  deep  mourning,  and,  in 
the  coldness  and  gloom  of  his  reception,  saw  how  much 
the  dreadful  act  was  execrated.     Had  M.  Chauvelin 
been  admitted  to  an  audience,  he  must  have  seen  the 
same  display  of  mourning  ;    in  passing  through  the 
streets,  he  would  have  found  almost  every  one  wearing 
the  garb  of  sorrow,  execrating  the  dreadful  deed,  and 
no  one  could  tell  to  what  excesses  indignation  might 
liave  prompted  the  people.     It  had  been  said  that  this 
tragic  event  might  have  been  prevented  by  bribery  and 
corruption ;  but  the  cause  of  the  murder  lay  too  deep 
for  avarice  to  reach  ;  it  was  the  effect  of  foul  ambition, 
the  more  horrible,  as  it  was  the  more  unnatural. 

I^ord  Grenville  also  adverted  to  the  intended  address 
to  tlie  people  of  England,  prepared  by  Condorcct,  Bar- 
vore,  the  President  of  the  Convention  during  the  King's 
trial,  and  Paine  ;  on  each  of  whom  he  made  appropriate 
observations,  adding  that  the  Convention  shewed  them- 
selves but  little  acquainted  with  the  disposition  of  the 
people  of   England,  whom  nothing  could  bind  more 
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closely  to  their  King  and  Parliament  than  an  attempt 
by  France  to  separate  and  disunite  them. 

In  a  short  but  firm  speech,  the  Duke  of  Portland 
seconded  the  motion,  pledging  himself  to  support  the 
war ;  but  not  so  as  to  be  prevented  from  inquiring 
scrupulously  into  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be 
conducted. 

Earl  Stanhope  moved  an  amendment,  casting  all 
the  blame  of  the  war  on  the  English  government.  He 
knew  he  should  be  unpopular  during  the  present  frenzy ; 
but,  as  an  honest  man,  he  could  not  agree  to  sanction  a 
war  where  we  were  the  direct  and  sole  aggressors. 
The  most  extraordinary  part  of  this  most  extraordinary 
speech  related  to  finance.  The  French,  he  said,  had 
declared  what  all  the  world  felt  to  be  true,  that  the 
crown  and  church  lands  were  the  property  of  the 
nation ;  they  were  mere  salary,  which  the  nation  might 
withdraw  from  any  person  or  body  with  which  they 
chose  to  dispense.  They  also,  like  America  in  the 
case  of  the  loyalists,  find  England  in  1715  and  1TJ:5, 
had  confiscated  the  estates  of  the  emigrants.  Thus 
they  acquired  possession  of  property  amounting  to 
£192,000,000  sterling.  By  a  statement  presented  to 
the  Convention,  it  appeared,  that  after  all  the  expenses 
of  1793,  they  would  still  have  in  their  hands,  ready  to 
be  converted  into  the  actual  sinews  of  war,  property 
amounting  to  £152,000,000  ;  finances  such  as  neither 
this  nor  all  the  countries  of  Europe  united  could  equal. 

This  speech  and  amendment  appear  to  have  pro- 
ceeded entirely  from  Lord  Stanhope ;  for  the  Earl  of 
Lauderdale  moved  another,  perfectly  according  in  sense 
and  difiering  but  little  in  terms  from  that  proposed  in 
the  other  House.  He  asserted  that  the  most  wicked 
arts  had  been  practised  to  irritate  and  mislead  the 
multitude.  Hand-bills,  wretched  songs,  infamous 
pamphlets,  false  and  defamatory  paragraphs  in  news- 
papers, and  even  a  report  that  the  New  River  water 
had  been  poisoned  with  arsenic  by  French  emissaries, 
were  profusely  circulated;  but  the  jugglers  were  sus- 
pected, and  the  public  would  soon  unveil  their  impos- 
tures.    In  terms  similar  to  those  used  by  Mr.  Fox,  he 
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had  been  pursued  in  the  disputes  concerning  the  Falk- 


land's Islands  and  Xootka  Sound.  Instead  of  obtain-  1793. 
ing  by  negotiation  a  happy  reconciliation,  they  had 
provoked  a  Avar,  most  wanton,  fruitless,  and  dangerous, 
to  which  no  end  could  be  affixed,  when  we  ought  to 
have  renewed  our  commercial  treaty,  and  settled  the 
])cncG  of  Europe  on  a  basis  that  could  not  have  been 
shaken  for  ages. 

The  Marquis  of  liansdowne  also  opposed  the  address.  Marquis  of 
recapitulating  and  sustaining  many  of  the  complaints  Lansdownc. 
made  by  France  to  shew  that  we  were  the  aggressors. 
lie  made  a  forcible  appeal  on  the  state  of  the  country, 
on  the  discontents  of  Ireland,  and  the  indisposition  of 
Scotland.  What  would  be  the  consequence  when  the 
real  public  of  England  also  should  be  aroused,  and  the 
false  public,  the  associations,  laid  asleep  ?  The  war, 
he  said,  was  not  one  of  anger,  nor  of  vengeance,  but  of 
aggrandizement;  and  he  foretold,  as  a  certain  result  of 
our  treaties,  a  demand  of  subsidies. 

These  arguments  were  combated  by  Lord  Stormont,  Amoiuimonts 
Lord  Hawkesbury,   and  the   Duke  of   Leeds  ;    both  r«^Jt'<''t''i- 
amendments  were  negatived,  the  original  address  car- 
ried, and  no  division  or  protest  appears  on  the  journals. 

In  a  few  days,  Mr.  Fox  again  called  the  attention  ]^^]^_ 
of  the  House  to  the  subject  of  these  debates,  by  mov-  m*".  Fox 
ing  a  series  of  resolutions,  in  which  he  embodied  the  resolutions. 
principal  arguments  he  had  previously  detailed.  They 
imported  : — first,  that  it  was  not  for  the  honour  or  in- 
terest of  Great  Britain  to  make  war  upon  France  on 
account  of  her  internal  circumstances,  or  for  the  sup- 
pression of  opinions  or  princi})lcs,  ho\vever  pernicious  ; 
or  of  establishing  any  particular  form  of  government  : 
secondly,  that  the  complaints  which  had  been  stated 
did  not  justify  a  war  without  an  attempt  to  gain  re- 
dress by  negotiation :  third,  that  in  the  late  negoti- 
ation ministers  had  not  taken  measures  to  procure 
redress  without  a  rupture,  or  stated  distinctly  any 
terms  and  conditions  on  which  his  ^Majesty  would  ])er- 
severe  in  a  system  of  neutrality  :  fourtli,  that  the 
security  of  Europe  and  the  rights  of  nations  had  not 
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been  attended  to  by  ministers  in  the  case  of  Poland  : 
and  fifth,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  ministers  to  advise 
1793.  his  Majesty  against  entering  into  engagements  which 
might  prevent  him  from  making  a  separate  peace,  or 
countenance  an  opinion  that  he  was  acting  in  concert 
with  other  powers  for  the  unjustifiable  purpose  of  com- 
pelling the  people  of  France  to  submit  to  a  form  of 
government  which  they  did  not  approve. 

Little  novelty  was  contained  in  the  mover's  speech; 
the  principal  point  was  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  late 
partition  of  Poland.  He  recapitulated  the  facts  attend- 
ing the  revolution  in  May  1791,  the  sanction  of  Prus- 
sia, the  invasion  by  the  Empress  of  Russia  in  1792, 
without  any  pretext  but  a  change  in  the  internal 
government ;  and  detailed  the  ineffectual  applications 
made  to  the  King  of  Prussia  for  his  stipulated  succours. 
It  was  singular  that  ministers  should  be  so  keen  to 
mark  and  stigmatise  all  the  inconsistencies  of  the 
French  with  their  former  declarations,  which  had  been 
too  great  and  too  many,  and  yet  could  see  without 
question  the  inconsistency,  not  to  say  perfidy,  displayed 
in  this  conduct.  When  the  King  of  Prussia  approved 
of  their  revolution,  their  principles  were  unexception- 
able ;  when  they  were  attempting  a  brave  but  unsuc- 
cessful resistance  to  a  more  powerful  adversary,  their 
principles  were  not  dangerous ;  but  when  they  were 
overpowered  by  superior  force,  when  they  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  submitted  to  their  conqueror,  when 
their  whole  country  was  possessed  by  a  foreign  army, 
then  he  discovered  that  they  had  French  principles 
among  them,  subversive  of  all  government,  and  de- 
structive of  all  society.  And  how  did  he  cure  them  of 
their  abominable  principles '?  Oh !  by  an  admirable 
remedy !  invading  their  country,  and  taking  possession 
of  their  towns.  Are  they  tainted  with  Jacobinism  1 
Hew  down  the  gates  of  Thorn,  and  march  in  the 
Prussian  troops.  Do  they  deny  that  they  entertain 
such  principles  ?  Seize  upon  Dantzick  and  annex  it 
to  the  dominions  of  Prussia.  Now,  was  not  this  a 
greater  and  more  contemptuous  violation  of  the  law 
of  nations  than  the  French  had  yet  been  guilty  of^ 
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Most  undoubtedly  it  was.     Tlio  King  of  Prussia  first      /xx^vj 
connives  at,   or   consents  to,  the  invasion  of  Poland  ;       ^   '      ' 
next,  he  attempts  an  unprovoked  invasion  of  France,         uos. 
and  is  foiled.     How  does  he  revenge  the  disgrace  of 
his  repulse  ^   By  increasing  his  army  on  the  Rhine,  by 
concentrating  his  forces  for  a  fresh  attack  I     No :  he 
more  gallantly  turns  round  on  defenceless  Poland,  and 
indemnifies  himself  for  his  losses  by  seizing  on  towns 
where  he  can  meet  with  no  resistance.     He  lamented 
that  England  could  be  supposed  to  be  involved  in  that 
detested  league. 

Mr.  Burke  opposed  the  first  resolution,  in  a  speech  Mr.  Burke. 
fraught  with  his  usual  wisdom  and  discernment,  but 
highly  tinctured  with  his  characteristic  vehemence  and 
eccentricity.  He  repeated  his  observation,  that  Mr. 
Fox  copied,  or,  in  a  most  surprising  manner,  coincided 
with  Brissot.  There  had  not  been  an  argument  used, 
or  a  proposition  made,  that  night,  that  had  not  been 
announced  in  the  French  papers  as  sure  to  be  offered. 
It  was  quite  new  for  a  gentleman,  while  endeavouring 
to  procure  an  address,  deprecating  one  war  as  unjust, 
to  offer  grounds  for  entering  on  a  fresh  one,  on  behalf 
of  a  place  in  a  remote  part  of  the  world.  He  did  not 
vindicate  the  King  of  Prussia  or  the  Empress  of  Rus- 
sia in  seizing  the  territory  and  overturning  the  govern- 
ment of  Poland  ;  yet  those  were  not  such  near  or  press- 
ing concerns  as  that  of  France  getting  possession  of 
the  countries  she  had,  and  daily  augmenting  her  power. 
England  had  seen  the  constitution  of  Poland  over- 
turned, her  King  deposed,  and  her  territory  divided 
before ;  but  Mr.  Fox  never  suggested  an  interference 
until  the  moment  when  the  hostile  and  dangerous  pro- 
ceedinjTS  in  France  called  for  the  whole  force  and 
energy  of  the  country  to  be  directed  against  her. 

The  tendency  of  the  resolutions  was  to  declare  that 
Great  Britain  was,  in  all  the  late  transactions,  wrong, 
and  France  in  every  act  right  and  just.  If  England 
should  not  interfere  with  tlie  internal  government  of 
France,  reciprocity  should  be  looked  for  ;  France  should 
not  interfere  in  that  of  England.  Was  this  the  case  ? 
No  !  beside  other  instances,  Danton  had  recently  de- 
void.   V.  B   B 
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clared,  in  the  Convention,  that  they  had  thrown  down 
a  king's  head  as  a  gauntlet  to  the  kings  of  Europe  ; 
and  that  the  scaffold  erected  in  Westminster  Hall  for 
the  interminable  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings,  would  serve 
for  the  ministers,  and  even — (he  felt  an  almost  insu- 
perable objection  to  express  it)  even  for  George  him- 
self. The  rulers  of  France  were  a  gang  of  robbers, 
with  whom  we  could  not  treat.  As  a  proof,  he  spoke 
in  terms  of  contemptuous  severity,  not  necessary  now 
to  be  repeated,  of  the  lives,  origin,  and  conduct  of 
Roland,  Le  Brun,  Condorcet,  and  Brissot,  of  Citizen 
Egalite,  alias  Orleans,  and  Dumouriez  could  not  answer 
even  for  the  obedience  of  his  army.  The  only  man 
among  them  of  any  degree  of  honour  was  the  hang- 
man ;  he,  poor  fellow,  had  the  spirit  to  refuse  to  exe- 
cute the  King,  though  he  was  at  no  loss  for  deputies*. 
With  much  flippancy,  Mr.  Fox  had  talked  of  the 
law  of  nations.  On  what  law  could  the  French  be 
expected  to  treat?  by  a  new  law  of  nations  of  their 
own,  they  had  pronounced  all  treaties  with  kings — or 
as  they  called  them,  despots — void.  Gentlemen, 
who  were  so  charmed  with  the  lights  of  this  new  phi- 
losophy, might  say  that  age  had  rendered  his  eyes  too 
dim  to  perceive  the  glorious  blaze.  But,  old  though 
he  was,  he  saw  well  enough  to  distinguish  that  it  was 
not  the  light  of  heaven,  but  the  light  of  rotten  wood 
and  stinking  flsh — the  gloomy  sparkling  of  collected 
filth,  corruption,  and  putrefaction. 


So  have  I  seen,  in  larder  dark, 

Of  veal  a  lucid  loin, 
Replete  with  many  a  brilliant  spark 
(As  sage  philosophers  remark), 

At  once  both  stink  and  shine. 


Other 
Speakers. 


No  member  of  administration  took  any  share  in 
the  debate;  beside  Mr.  Burke,  ]\lr.  Fox  was  opposed 
by  Mr.  Jenkinson,  Mr.  Powys,  Sir  Richard  Hill,  Sir 
Francis  Basset,  and  Mr.  Windham,  and  supported  by 


*  It  "«'as  not  a  little  remarkable  that  these  violent  expressions,  and  many 
others  which  are  omitted,  formed  a  portion  of  an  argument  in  which  the  orator 
had  censured  Mr.  Fox  for  disgraceful  mention  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  had 
observed  that  sans-culotte  language  seemed  to  have  become  the  bon  ton. 
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Mr.  Grey,  Mr.  Adam,   Mr.  Jekyll,   IMajor  ISraitland,       ^iiap. 
Mr.  Lambton,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  Mr.  W.  Smith.  ^'  '  ' 

Mr.  Fox,  in  reply,  vindicated  himself  from  many  of  1 71*3. 
the  reflections  of  ISIr.  Burke,  but  spoke  with  an  evident  ^^^-  ^■"'' 
knowledge  that  his  efforts  were  unavailing.  He 
had  been  told  that  the  part  he  had  taken  was  not 
popular  ;  but,  however  desirous  of  popularity,  he 
could  not  prefer  it  to  the  interests  of  the  country. 
It  was  not  his  duty  to  be  influenced  by  that  consider- 
ation. It  gave  him  satisfaction,  that,  even  amidst  the 
general  exultation  which  prevailed  with  respect  to  a 
war,  no  one  offered  a  direct  negative  to  his  motion, 
but  that  it  was  to  be  got  rid  of  by  the  previous  ques- 
tion. He  did  not  wish,  but  feared,  that  this  exultation 
would  have  a  termination  similar  to  that  so  emphati- 
cally described  by  Tacitus,  "  Spe  Iseta,  tractatu  dura, 
"  cventu  tristia." 

On  a  division,  the  pre\'ious  question  was  negatived  Motion 
by  a  majority  exceeding  six  to  one*.  ncgatnec. 

Mr.  Grey  fruitlessly  endeavoured  to  rekindle  the  21  si. 
ashes  of  these  debates,  by  moving,  in  a  short  speech,  a  ^r.  Gn-y's 
long  address.  He  was  anxious,  he  said,  to  make  an 
explicit  declaration  and  avowal  of  his  sentiments,  and 
to  court  the  distinction  of  being  recorded  as  one  who 
had,  with  every  possible  exertion,  opposed  the  impolitic 
measures  which  had  plunged  us  into  a  war  likely  to 
be  so  calamitous  and  ruinous. 

After  Mr.  Pitt  had  said  a  very  few  words,  Mr.  Mr.  Drake. 
Drake  observed  that  this  voluminous,  elaborate,  cir- 
cuitous address,  brought  forward  in  the  way  of  a  pro- 
test, was  best  answered  by  his  decided  No.  To  the 
proceedings  of  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  he  had  no  doubt  the  people  were  nearly  unani- 
mous in  uttering  their  No ;  while  to  the  measures  of 
ministers  they  joined  in  emphatically  pronouncing 
their  Aye. 

Without  further  debate,  the  motion  was  negatived.  Motion 

At  this  period,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  understand-  "^^^^''^*'- 
ing  of  the  subsequent  proceedings,   the  narrative  of 

•   270  to  44. 

P.  ^ 
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1793.        which  British  interests  were  materially  affected. 
View  of  ]N^Q^  [j^  Europe,  or  in  monarchial  states  alone,  but 

in  other  cvcu  iu  republican  America, — not  among  the  noble, 

countries.        ^-^q  leamcd,  and  the  wealthy  only,  but  even  in  the  most 
murder  oahe    humblc  and  undistinguishod  classes  of  society,  was  the 
French  King,    death  of  Louis  reprobated  as  a  stigma  on  the  human 
character,  and  an  indelible  stain  on  his  murderers  ;  it 
was  also  a  subject  of  personal  grief  and  individual  sor- 
row.    Such  being  the  temper  of  men's  minds,  govern- 
ments naturally  adopted  a  corresponding  decision*. 
j^^  .2g  When  apprized  of  the  horrible  catastrophe,  Mon- 

Dcciaration  of  sicur  issuod,  at  Hamm,  in  Westphalia,  a  declaration,  in 
^vhich,  assuming  the  title  of  Regent  of  France,  he  ac- 
knowledged his  nephew,  Louis  the  Seventeenth,  as 
King,  and  named  his  brother,  the  Count  d'Artois, 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdomj*. 
Jan.  31.  Soon  after  the  Convention  had  decreed  war  against 

Russia.  Great   Britain  and  Holland,  the  Empress  of  Russia 

issued  a  similar  declaration  against  France,  and  ac- 
knowledged Monsieur  as  Regent,  according  to  his  pro- 
clamation. From  the  extensive  dominion  and  vast 
power  of  this  sovereign,  considerable  expectations 
might  be  formed ;  and  had  her  real  weight  been  placed 
in  the  scale,  it  might  have  operated  efficiently  against 
the  new  republic ;  but  her  political  affections  were  set 
entirely  upon  the  spoil  of  Turkey  and  of  Poland ;  and 
with  these  objects  in  view,  although  her  declarations 
had  been  vehement,  and  her  protection  and  succours 
to  the  emigrants  cordial  and  liberal,  no  effectual  co- 
operation in  any  extensive  plan  could  be  expected ;  the 
name  of  Russia,  however,  was  a  formidable  addition  to 
the  list  of  the  opponents  of  France. 
Spain.  Spain,  which  from  the  affinity  of  its  royal  family  to 

the  unfortunate  sovereign  of  France,  might  have  been 
expected  to  stand  forward  vigorously  in  preventing  his 
murder,  or  at  least  to  make  strenuous  declarations  or 

•  Homme  d'Etat,  tome  ii.  p.  Wl,  etseq. ;  Laeretelle,  tome  x.  p.  261. 
t  Rivington'a  AunualRegister,  vol.  XXXV.  pp.  301*,  302*;  Revue  Chrono- 
logiquc,  p.  193. 
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March  23. 


Rome. 


alluring  proposals  in  his  behalf,  was  backward  and 
indecisive,  and,  at  most,  if  the  facts  are  correctly  stated, 
interposed  only  by  a  clumsy  and  ill-concerted  intrigue*. 
But  when  the  "s\ddely  resounded  cry  of  civilized  nations 
pronounced  the  disgrace  and  danger  of  maintaining 
alliance,  or  even  neutrality,  with  the  regicide  republi- 
cans, his  Catholic  Majesty  issued  also  his  declaration 
of  war,  assigning  reasons  not  very  grave  or  important ; 
and  his  general,  Eicardos,  in  a  proclamation  from  the 
head  of  his  army,  declared  it  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
King  his  master  to  relieve  France  from  the  horrid 
despotism  by  which  it  was  oppressed,  and  to  offer  his 
firm  protection  and  support  to  all  good  Frenchmen 
who  would  declare  themselves  the  friends  of  their 
monarch  f. 

On  the  side  of  Italy,  where  their  encroachments 
and  annexations  shewed  that  the  republicans  looked 
for  easy  and  ample  prey,  they  shewed  every  disposition 
to  create  hostility,  by  acts  of  insult  and  violence.  The 
Pope,  feeble  in  military  power,  no  longer  dreaded  for 
his  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  the  head  of  a  religion 
which  the  French  had  renounced,  was  in  all  respects 
an  object  to  be  assailed  with  their  utmost  mahgnity. 
A  sort  of  democratical  society  had  been  formed  in 
Rome,  consisting  of  about  thirty  artists,  to  discuss  poli- 
tical questions,  and  was  of  course  favoured  by  the 
French.  Basseville,  Charge  d'affaires  of  the  Republic, 
excited  a  quarrel  by  taking  down  from  the  front  of  his 
official  dwelling  the  royal  arms  of  France,  and  substi- 
tuting the  bearings  of  the  new  government.  The 
populace  rose,  pursued  Basseville  from  his  dwelling,  jimuary  13. 
assailed  his  carriage  with  missiles,  and  finally  murdered 
him  in  the  house  of  a  banker,  where  he  had  taken 
refuge.  Two  other  Frenchmen  were  victims  to  their 
rage,  and  the  house  where  Basseville  had  made  the 
offensive  display  was  set  on  fire  and  reduced  to  a  mere 
ruin. 

Although  the  Pope  deeply  deplored  this  violation  Resentment  of 
of  the  law  of  nations,  and  had  apprized  Basseville  of  ^'"^  <^"o"^cn- 


Mnrdor  of 
Basseville. 


lion. 


♦  Lacr«^tclle,  tome  x.  p.  '27\. 

t  Rivinglon's  .\nnual  Uepister,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  3'22». 
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January  31 . 
February  27. 


Strength  of  the 
allied  powers. 


State  of 
France. 


the  peril  of  his  proceeding,  and  his  own  inability  to 
protect  him,  the  Convention  viewed  this  as  an  inex- 
piable offence,  and  commanded  the  provisional  execu- 
tive council  to  take  speedy  and  signal  vengeance ;  they 
persisted,  in  defiance  of  all  explanations,  in  considering 
the  Pope  as  the  author  and  promoter  of  the  outrage, 
which  they  themselves  had  excited  and  courted.  In 
the  vehemence  of  their  rage,  some  portion  of  the  Con- 
vention talked  of  burning  the  Vatican.  French  blood, 
it  was  said,  demanded  revenge,  and  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind required  the  annihilation  of  the  political  monster 
Avhich  for  centuries  had  saturated  itself  with  human 
gore :  its  strength  had  been  derived  from  the  weakness 
of  mankind ;  but  light  appeared,  and  it  must  perish*. 

Allied  by  near  consanguinity  to  the  unhappy  Marie 
Antoinette,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Naples  resented 
the  wrongs  she  sustained,  and  declared  war  against 
her  oppressors,  adding  to  the  number  rather  than  the 
weight  of  their  enemies ;  but  yet  affording  support  to 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  tendering  an  important 
resource  to  the  fleets  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Medi- 
terraneanf.  This  event  occasioned  neither  surprise 
nor  concern  in  France.  Strong  in  the  acquisition  of 
Nice,  Monaco,  and  other  territories  which  had  been 
united  to  the  republic,  assured  by  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  government  by  the  State  of  Venice,  and 
confident  in  the  probability  of  spreading  their  principles 
and  opinions  among  the  people  of  Italy,  they  viewed 
all  events  in  that  country  which  furnished  means  of 
opposition  as  favourable  to  their  ultimate  success. 

At  this  time,  the  union  of  powers  against  France 
comprised  more  potentates,  with  a  greater  population 
and  more  ample  physical  and  political  force,  than  had 
ever  before  been  combined.  The  German  Empire, 
Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  Great  Britain,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Naples,  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  and  Sardinia,  formed 
the  lists  of  her  opponents.  In  Europe,  she  had  no 
ally ;  the  acknowledgment  of  her  form  of  government 


*  Lacretelle,   tome   x.  p.  273.  —  Memoires    Politiques,  tome  i.  p.  194. 
Moniteur,  Janury  4,  13,  21,  and  23rd  February,  1793. 
t  Lacretelle,  tome  x.  p.  273. 
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was  generally  withheld,  and,  where  granted,  considered     j^^xxj 
as  an  expression  of  fear  or  a  dereliction  of  the  common 


cause  of  society.  The  state  of  the  republic  exhibited  17-J3. 
no  cheering  indications ;  deadly,  vindictive,  and  blood- 
thirsty factions  occupied  the  seats  of  the  legislature ; 
the  people,  freed  from  the  control  of  rehgion,  and 
unprotected  by  the  operation  of  fixed  and  impartial 
jurisprudence,  were  swayed  by  all  the  influences  of 
bad  principle  and  wicked  passion,  and  impelled  by 
agitators  of  the  most  abandoned  description  ;  their 
finances  presented  a  frightful  spectacle ;  public  credit 
annihilated ;  their  assignats  not  received  at  half  their 
nominal  value,  and  circulated  only  by  force  and  terror. 
To  add  to  their  calamities,  an  insurrection  of  formidable 
extent  and  description,  founded  on  the  principles  of 
religion  and  loyalty,  broke  out  in  the  portion  of  France 
called  La  Vendee  ;  and,  while  it  threatened  by  its  own 
strength  the  stability  of  the  government  to  which  it 
was  opposed,  weakened  very  materially  the  resources 
for  resisting  the  external  enemy. 

Thus  assailed  and  menaced,  the  French  govern-  Conduct  of 
ment  shewed  no  symptoms  of  doubt  or  apprehension,  government 
Their  language  was  always  firm,  threatening,  and 
boastful.  Their  measures,  if  they  might  be  deemed 
always  tyrannical,  sometimes  insane,  sometimes  frivo- 
lous, were  never  marked  by  fear ;  and  whatever  views 
might  aff"cct  the  factions  in  the  Convention,  no  deser- 
tion of  the  public  cause,  no  doubt  of  its  justice  or  of 
ultimate  success,  no  apology  for  the  enemy  or  wish  to 
ajipear  in  a  prostrate  or  humiliated  position  before  him, 
ever  marked  the  conduct  or  speeches  of  any  party  or 
any  individual.  Without  opposition  from  any,  decrees 
were  obtained  for  declaring  all  treaties  of  alliance  or 
commerce  which  had  been  formed  between  the  ancient 
government  and  any  of  the  powers  with  whom  they 
were  now  at  war,  null  and  void ;  for  the  levy  of  three  '21th. 
hundred  thousand  men,  with  many  severe  regulations, 
compelling  householders  to  disclose  the  names  and 
quality  of  their  inmates,  for  melting  down  church  2otii. 
bells  to  be  made  into  cannon,  and  for  raising  a  very 
large  nominal  sum  of  money  by  issuing  new  assignats,  Apruy. 
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to  the  amount  of  twelve  hundred  miUions  of  Uvres 
(£50,000,000,)  while  those  already  in  circulation  were 
three  milliards  and  one  hundred  millions  (about 
£130,000,000). 

To  face  her  numerous  and  powerful  foes,  France 
had  established  eight  armies.  That  of  the  north  was 
headed  by  Dumouriez ;  those  of  the  Ardennes,  the 
INIoselle,  and  the  Lower  Rhine,  respectively,  by  Valence, 
Bournonville,  and  Custine*.  To  the  operations  of 
these  troops  it  is  necessary  now  to  advert. 

Before  his  pretended  negotiations  for  peace  with 
Great  Britain  and  the  safety  of  Holland  had  been  finally 
broken  off,  Dumouriez  boasted  that  he  would  speedily 
achieve  the  conquest  of  the  united  provinces,  and  dictate 
peace  to  England  from  the  Tower  of  London.  Having 
transmitted  orders  to  Miranda  for  the  regulation  of  his 
proceedings,  he  assembled  the  main  army,  consisting  of 
sixty  thousand  men,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antwerp ; 
and,  having  published  an  address  to  the  Batavians,  full 
of  scurrilous  reflections  on  the  Stadtholder  and  the 
government  of  England*]-,  he  proceeded  to  capture 
Breda  and  Klundert,  while  Berneron  took  William- 
stadt,  and  d'Argon  Gertruydenberg.  Meanwhile, 
Miranda,  at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  was 
besieging  Maestricht,  and  entertained  hopes  of  its  sur- 
render; when  General  Clerfaye,  crossing  the  Roer, 
above  Aix-la-Chapelle,  compelled  the  enemy  to  evacu- 
ate that  city,  and,  falling  on  the  besiegers  at  Maestricht, 
put  them  to  the  rout  with  great  slaughter,  relieved  the 
place,  and  made  the  French  fall  back  to  Alderhoven. 
General  Valence,  in  consternation,  loudly  called  on 
Dumouriez  for  assistance;  but  that  cliief  was  now 
obliged  to  think  only  of  retaining  his  rapid  acquisitions 
in  Austrian  Flanders.  He  joined  his  forces  to  the 
discomfited  army,  and  made  a  vain  endeavour  to  check 
the  victorious  progress  of  the  allies,  who  successively 
recaptured  Tongres,  Liege,  Ruremonde,  and  Fort  St. 
Michel,  marking  their  progress  by  trophies  gained  in 


*  See  Jared  Sparks's  Life  of  Gouverneur  Morris,  vol.  ii.  p.  303. 
t   See  this  proclamation  and  the  answer  in  Debrett's  State  Papers. 
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the  field  of  battle.     The  French  general  had  no  re-      i^JiV'i' 
source  against  these  disasters  but  a  querulous  procla-  __LI___L_ 
mation,  ascribing  the  reverses  he  had  sustained  to  the        1793. 
neglected  and  undisciplined  state  of  the  army ;  and  ^^^^^  ^''^• 
endeavouring  to  reanimate  the  sinking  courage  of  his 
troops,  by  recalling  to  memory  the  successful  campaign 
of  the  last  year. 

Intelligence  of  these  reverses  roused  the  Convention  Plunder  in 
from  their  dream  of  easy  conquest  and  profitable  fra- 
ternization. Their  schemes  had  been  attended  with 
such  effect,  that  besides  realising  great  sums  in  Flan- 
ders by  the  plunder  of  the  churches,  the  enforced  cir- 
culation of  assignats,  and  the  levy  of  contributions  from 
the  rich,  they  had  obtained  petitions  from  Liege, 
Ghent,  and  Brussels,  requesting  union  and  incorpora- 
tion with  the  Republic.  Dismissing  these  splendid  conv^nUon.*^ 
visions,  for  a  time,  from  their  minds,  the  parties  in  the 
Convention  began  mutually  to  accuse  each  other  of 
treacheiy.  The  enemies  of  Dumouriez  were  roused  to 
redoubled  rancour ;  alarm  prevailed  in  the  capital,  the  i,^/'^ 

,  1  lie  coiuitrv 

theatres  and  public  places  were  shut,  the  black  flag  prociainied"in 
was  exhibited   on   the   church  of  Notre   Dame,  the  ^^^s^^- 
country  solemnly  proclaimed  in  danger,  and  the  citi- 
zens invoked  to  fly  to  arms,  or  all  would  be  lost. 

It  could  not  escape  observation,  that,  in  his  ad- 
dresses to  his  troops,  Dumouriez  incessantly  claimed 
their  confidence  in  himself  personally,  and  in  his  public 
dispatches  made  frequent  and  bold  reproaches  against 
the  Convention.  He  found  the  people  throughout 
Flanders  in  the  highest  degree  irritated  at  the  extor- 
tions and  insults  they  had  endured,  and  which  he  could 
neither  defend  nor  obviate. 

On  his   arrival   at  the   general   rendezvous   near  March  loti., 
Tirlemont,  he  was  attacked  by  the  armies  of  the  allies.  J7'^''  ^^^.'*- 
I  he  conflict  lasted  tliree  days,  and  was  conducted  with  defeated  at 
great  bravery  on  both  sides ;  the  allies,  taking  advan-  '^''■••^'"°"'' 
tage  of  some  mistakes  made  by  the  French  general, 
decided  the  fate  of  the  encounter ;  and  Dumouriez,  for 
the  first  time  vanquished  in  a  general  engagement, 
was  obliged  to  retreat  toward  the  French  frontier,  with 
the  loss  of  thirty-three  pieces  of  cannon  and  a  great 
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number  of  men  slain  and  drowned.  The  victors  pressed 
forward  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  success.  In  four 
days  they  again  attacked  the  French  on  the  high 
grounds  near  Louvain,  routed  them  with  the  loss  of 
two  thousand  men,  and  triumphantly  entered  Brussels. 
Breda,  Gertruydenberg,  Antwerp,  Mens,  Namur,  and 
Ostend,  surrendered,  and  before  the  end  of  March  the 
French  troops  were  driven  back  within  the  limits  of 
their  own  frontier*. 

During  these  transactions,  the  Convention  was 
agitated  by  daily  motions,  and  the  people  harassed  by 
perpetual  criminations,  brought  forward  by  both  parties 
with  equal  zeal  and  eagerness.  The  city  of  Paris  was 
the  centre  of  turbulence ;  plots  of  the  most  contradic- 
tory nature  were  said  to  exist,  while  pillage  and  every 
kind  of  violence  were  carried  on  without  control. 

The  suspicions  so  long  entertained  by  Marat  against 
Dumouriez  were  now  realised  ;  he  had  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  the  generals  of  the  allied  army,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  had  obtained  a  truce,  and  professed 
his  intention  of  marching  to  Paris  to  reform  the 
government ;  but  he  had  not  taken  proper  measures  to 
secure  the  attachment  of  his  soldiers,  or  the  co-opera- 
tion of  his  officers ;  and  in  his  whole  army  he  could 
only  rely  on  Valence,  Egalite,  and  Miaczinski.  In  his 
retreat  from  Flanders,  he  was  met  by  deputies  on  mis- 
sion from  the  Convention,  to  whom  he  explained  his 
views.  The  Jacobins,  he  said,  would  ruin  France ;  but 
he  would  save  it,  though  they  should  call  him  a  Csesar, 
a  Cromwell,  or  a  Monk.  There  must  be  a  king ;  but 
it  was  of  little  consequence  whether  it  was  a  James,  a 
Louis,  or  a  Philip.  Before  this  conversation  was  re- 
ported to  the  legislature,  a  decree  had  passed  ordering 
him  to  the  bar :  and  Bournonville,  with  four  other 
commissioners,  was  sent  to  arrest  him  at  the  head  of 
the  army,  and  convey  him  to  Paris.  They  halted  at 
Lisle,  and  dispatched  a  summons  to  him  to  appear  in 
that  city,  to  answer  the  charges  against  him ;  but  he 


*  For  these  events,  see  Journals  and  Gazettes ;  Menioires  du  General  Dumou- 
riez, par  lui-meme,  annee  1793;  Major  Money's  History  of  the  Campaign,  p. 
272,  et  seq. 
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replied,  he  could  not  leave  his  troops,  and  valued  his     j^xxxi 
life  too  much  to  submit  it  to  an  arbitrary  tribunal. 


The  commissioners  proceeded  to  his  head-quarters  at  1793. 
St.  Amand,  explained  the  object  of  theu'  mission,  and 
endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  obedience.  He  at-  -^r^^^nJ. 
tempted  to  vindicate  hiso^^^l  conduct,  and  induce  them 
to  judge  favourably  of  him ;  but,  at  length,  finding  that 
he  made  no  impression,  exclaimed,  "  It  is  time  to  put 
an  end  to  this ;"  and  ordered  the  commissioners  to  be 
seized  and  sent  to  the  Prince  de  Cobourg,  as  hostages 
for  the  Royal  Family. 

He  passed  that  night  in  composing  an  address  to 
the  army,  and  other  papers.  The  address  producing  3rd. 
some  favourable  appearances  in  the  camp,  he  returned 
to  St.  Amand,  and  harangued  the  corps  of  artillery, 
who  also  appeared  satisfied ;  and,  to  testify  his  confi- 
dence in  them,  he  slept  there.  The  next  morning  he  4ih. 
left  his  friend  Thouvenot  at  St.  Amand,  and  departed 
for  Conde;  but,  within  half  a  league  of  the  fortress,  a 
messenger,  sent  by  General  Neuilly,  advised  him  not 
to  approach,  as  the  garrison  was  in  a  state  of  the  ut- 
most fermentation.  He  had  just  before  met  with  a 
column  of  volunteers  marching  toward  Conde ;  they 
made  no  attempt  against  him,  until  they  saw  him  ac- 
costed by  Neuilly's  messenger,  when  they  cried, 
"  Stop !  stop !"  and  commenced  a  pursuit.  He  mounted 
a  horse  belonging  to  young  Egalite,  and,  escaping 
through  a  rapid  discharge  of  musketry,  crossed  the 
Scheldt,  and  reached  Wykers,  whence  he  continued  his 
route  to  Bury  on  foot,  and  spent  the  night  in  digesting 
thejproclamation  of  the  Prince  de  Cobourg,  which  ap- 
peared the  next  day,  together  with  his  own  address  to 
the  French  nation.  The  proclamation  is  conceived  in 
manly,  liberal,  and  conciliating  terms ;  but  neither  that 
nor  the  address  produced  any  eficct.  At  day-break,  5th. 
Dumouricz,  escorted  by  fifty  imperial  dragoons,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  advanced  guard  of  the  camp  of  ]SIaulde, 
and  harangued  the  troops  :  but  although  there  was  no 
declared  opposition,  he  observed  indications  of  that 
spirit,  and  several  groups  assembled.  He  then  re- 
paired to  St.  Amand ;  but,  as  he  was  entering  the  city. 
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Lxxx  i      ^^^  informed  that  the  corps  of  artillery  had,  during  the 

night,  risen  on  their  general,  and  were  marching  to- 

1793.  wards  Valenciennes.  Alarmed  at  this  intelhgence,  he 
seized  the  military  chest,  and  made  his  escape,  accom- 
panied by  General  and  Colonel  Thouvenot,  young 
Egalite,  Colonel  Montjoye,  and  a  few  other  persons  of 
some  distinction,  and  attended  by  seven  hundred  horse 
and  eight  hundred  foot.  The  military  chest  was  re- 
captured by  the  French*. 

In  considering  the  close  of  their  military  lives,  the 
conduct  of  Dumouriez  appears  to  great  disadvantage  in 
comparison  with  that  of  Lafayette.  Both  were  unprin- 
cipled intriguers,  and  Dumouriez  had  shewn  an  infi- 
nite superiority  in  mihtary  conduct  and  daring  enter- 
prize.  But  when  driven  by  disgust  and  fear  to  quit 
the  service  of  his  country,  Lafayette  sought  only  re- 
tirement into  private  life  in  a  foreign  land.  He  se- 
duced none  of  his  troops,  carried  away  no  public  pro- 
perty, and  never  offered  to  redeem  himself  from  cap- 
tivity by  serving  in  the  armies  or  assisting  in  the 
councils  of  those  who  were  at  war  with  France. 

•  These  events  are  taken  from  the  Journals  and  Debates,  and  from  Memoires 
du  General  Dumouriez,  annee  1793;  Lacretelle,  tome  x.  p.  275  to  308;  Vic- 
toireset  Conquetes,  tome  i.  p.  99-143;  La  Vallee,  tomeii.  p.  80;  Memoires 
Politiques,  p. '215  ;  Homme  d'Etat,  tome  ii.  p.  211. 
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CHAPTER  THE  EIGHTY-SECOND. 

1793. 

Parliamentary  proceedings  resumed. — Lord  Auckland's  me- 
morial to  the  States-General — Mr.  Sheridan's  motion  on  it 
— Lord  Stanhope's  motion  on  the  same  subject. — Mr.  Fox's 
motion  for  peace. — Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor's  motion  on  barracks. 
— Mr.  Sheridan's  motion  on  seditious  practices.—  Traitorous 
correspondence  bill — moved  by  the  Attorney-general — op- 
position— second  reading — motion  for  a  committee — clauses 
amended  and  expunged. — Motion  by  Mr.  Adam  —  bill 
passes — House  of  Lords. — Observations. — Mr.  Whitbread 
on  the  execution  of  the  order  in  council — motion  negatived. 
— Loan. — Commercial  distress — causes — relief  proposed. — 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons — report — opposition 
— bill  passed — its  effects. — India. — Mr.  Dundas's  resolu- 
tions—  bill  opposed — passes. —  Slave  trade — Mr.  Wilbcr- 
forcemovesa  committee  of  the  whole  House — motion  lost — 
further  cftbrts. — INIotion  by  the  Earl  of  Abingdon.^ — The 
Duke  of  Clarence. — Lord  Rawdon's  l)ill  on  imprisonment 
for  debt. — Parliamentary  reform.  —Borough  of  Stockbridge. 
— Nottingham  petition — Sheffield  petition — rejected — Nor- 
wich petition — petition  of  the  Friends  of  the  People. — Mr. 
Grey's  motion — adjourned  debate. — Mr.  Francis — Lord 
Morniugton  — motion  negatived. — Mr.  Wharton's  motion. 
Close  of  the  Session. 

CHAP. 

During  these  transactions,  the   British  Parliament     lxxxii. 
continued  to  discuss  various  propositions  arising  out  of         '^^ 
the  war,  and  rendered  necessary  by  the  state  of  the  Parliamentary 

ronnfrv  proceedings 

COUnuy.  ^  ^  ^  resumed. 

When  Dumouriez  delivered  up  the  French  com- 
missioners to  the  allies,  but  before  the  ulterior  pro-  April  5. 
ceedings  could  be  known,  TiOrd  Auckland,  conjointly  AucWand's 
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with  the  Count  de  Stahremberg,  the  Austrian  minister, 
addressed  to  the  Dutch  government  a  memorial,  stating 
that  in  the  preceding  September  His  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty, in  concert  mth  them,  had  given  a  solemn  assur- 
ance, that  in  case  the  danger  which  threatened  the 
lives  of  the  French  king  and  his  family  should  be 
realized,  they  would  take  efficacious  measures  to  pre- 
vent the  guilty  from  finding  an  asylum  in  their  do- 
minions. "  This  event,"  it  proceeded,  "  wliich  was 
"  foreseen  with  horror,  has  taken  place,  and  Divine 
"  vengeance  seems  not  to  have  been  tardy.  Some  of 
"  these  detestable  regicides  are  already  in  such  a  situ- 
"  ation  that  they  may  be  subjected  to  the  sword  of  the 
"  law.  The  rest  are  still  in  the  midst  of  a  people 
"  whom  they  have  plunged  into  an  abyss  of  evils,  and 
"  for  whom  famine,  anarchy,  and  civil  war  are  prepar- 
"  ing  new  calamities.  Every  thing  induces  us  to  con- 
"  sider  as  at  hand  the  end  of  these  wretches,  whose 
"  madness  and  atrocities  have  filled  with  terror  and 
"  indignation  all  those  who  respect  the  principles  of 
"  religion,  morality,  and  humanity."  They  submitted, 
therefore,  whether  it  would  not  be  proper  to  employ  all 
possible  means  to  prohibit  from  entering  their  Euro- 
pean or  colonial  dominions  all  members  of  the  self- 
titled  National  Convention,  or  of  the  pretended  execu- 
tive council,  who  had  directly  or  indirectly  participated 
in  the  crime ;  and  if  they  should  be  discovered  and 
arrested,  to  deliver  them  up  to  justice,  as  a  lesson  and 
example  to  mankind. 

On  this  state  paper,  Mr.  Sheridan  founded  a  motion 
for  an  address  to  the  King,  importing  that  his  minis- 
ters had  departed  from  the  principles  on  which  the 
House  was  induced  to  concur  in  supporting  the  war, 
by  announcing  an  intention,  inconsistent  with  his  re- 
peated assurances  that  he  would  not  interfere  in  the 
internal  afiairs  of  France  ;  and  praying  that  those  por- 
tions of  the  memorial  might  be  publicly  disavowed. 

This  motion,  Mr.  Sheridan  said,  not  only  involved 
the  character  of  ministers,  but  that  of  the  whole  nation. 
Every  memorial  to  which  Lord  Auckland  had  affixed 
his  name,  since  the  first  disturbances  in  France,  was 
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marked  by  an  officious  and  unbecoming  ostentation ;       chap. 
instead  of  the  moderate  language  of  an  ambassador,  IJ 


he  used  the  dictatorial  style  of  a  viceroy.  The  paper  1793. 
in  question  was  singularly  indecent,  for  it  plainly  im- 
plied that  the  persons  delivered  up  by  the  treachery 
of  Dumouriez  might  be  sacrificed,  because  they  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  If  the  principle  were  fol- 
lowed up,  would  not  tlie  French  retaliate,  and  would 
not  a  general  massacre  of  all  prisoners  of  war  be  the 
result  ?  As  a  personal  argument,  he  adverted  to  some 
expressions,  apparently  recommending  extermination, 
in  a  proclamation  issued  in  the  American  war,  while 
Lord  Auckland  was  a  commissioner,  against  which  a 
very  able  protest  had  been  entered  on  the  journals  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  drawn  up,  he  believed,  by  Mr. 
Burke  himself.  He  also  dwelt  amply  on  that  infamous 
robbery,  the  partition  of  Poland.  Allied  as  we  were 
with  llussia  and  Prussia,  if  a  dismemberment  of  France 
were  projected,  we  might  be  obliged  to  sanction  it, 
and  the  precedent  might  be  applied  to  us.  They  de- 
clared a  prevalence  of  French  principles  in  Poland ; 
his  Majesty's  proclamation,  which  asserted  the  same 
here,  might  be  considered  as  an  invitation  to  come  and 
take  care  of  us.  The  principle  on  which  Dantzic  and 
Thorn  were  subjugated,  might  be  applied  to  England, 
if  it  became  convenient  to  the  confederates  to  make  the 
experiment. 

Mr.  Pitt  denied  the  construction  ])ut  on  the  me-  m,-.  rut. 
morial.  That  an  example  should,  if  possible,  be  made 
of  those  who  were  guilty  of  the  horrid  murder  of  Louis, 
must  be  the  sincere  wish  of  all  good  men  ;  but  we  did 
not  engage  in  the  war  for  such  an  object  as  revenge 
or  the  inuiisliment  of  crime  not  committed  in  this 
country.  The  memorial  did  not  require  that  the  com- 
missioners should  be  sent  to  Maestricht ;  they  never 
were,  and  most  probably  never  would  be,  in  the  custody 
of  the  Dutcli.  In  consequence  of  the  conduct  and 
promises  of  Dumouriez,  it  was  generally  believed  that 
a  counter  revolution  would  soon  take  place  in  France*  . 

•  This  observation  is  confirmed  liy  a  well-informed  writer,  who,  nearly  forty 
years  afterward  (in  1^31),  says,  "  It  elcarly  appears,  by  the  contents  of  this  note, 
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It  was  probable  that  some  of  those  who  now  exercised 
the  supreme  authority  might  be  obhged  to  fly  into 
Holland ;  and  the  natural  sense  of  the  memorial  was, 
that. in  such  case,  if  proper  tribunals  were  erected, 
such  criminals  should  be  given  up  for  trial ;  but  not 
that  either  the  Dutch  or  the  Austrians  should  take 
upon  themselves  to  punish  French  regicides.  Mea- 
sures of  ambition  were  as  odious  in  a  monarch  as  in  a 
republican.  No  man  could  hear  of  the  partition  of 
Poland  without  the  most  profound  detestation ;  but 
it  became  us,  as  a  wise  people,  vigilantly  to  guard  our 
own  liberty,  to  conciliate  affection,  and  to  enforce 
esteem.  The  present  war  he  hoped  would  restore 
peace  to  France  and  to  Europe ;  but  a  concurrence 
with  this  motion  would  neither  produce  peace  at  home 
nor  respect  or  security  abroad. 

Mr.  Fox  defended  the  motion,  eloquently  enforcing 
the  arguments  of  Mr.  Sheridan ;  and  Mr.  Curwen  was 
desirous  to  avoid  dividing  the  House,  as  he  considered 
the  object  completely  gained  in  the  minister's  explicit 
disavowal  of  principles  which  must  have  made  peace 
impossible.  Mr.  Sheridan  agreed ;  but  Mr.  Whit- 
more  insisting  that  the  House  should  divide,  because 
he  had  no  faith  in  the  professions  of  ministers,  the  mo- 
tion was  put  and  rejected  by  a  great  majority*. 

Late  in  the  session,  Earl  Stanhope  moved  a  cen- 
sure on  the  memorial,  not  less  severe  than  that  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  prefaced  it  with  a  speech 
which  far  exceeded  in  acrimony  that  which  the  elo- 
quent member  of  the  lower  House  had  pronounced. 
He  adverted  to  Lord  Auckland's  proclamation  in 
America,  to  that  of  General  Burgoyne,  and  to  the  ma- 
nifesto of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  :  all  these  produced 
bad  eff'ects ;  but  Herod,  Nero,  and  Caligula  had  not 
left  on  record  a  proclamation  so  blood-thirsty  as  this. 
It  was  disgraceful  to  the  country  ;  a  piece  of  studied 
ribaldry  and   industrious   impertinence,  no  less  non- 


"  that  the  ministers  who  signed  it  believed  that  the  overthrow  of  the  Convention 
"  was  at  hand.     We  may  also  affirm  that  this  expectation  was  fully  entertained 
"  by  the  other  ministers  and  general  officers,  as  well  as  the  three  princes  who 
"  came  to  act  at  the  Congress  at  Antwerp." — Homme  d'El;it,  tome  ii.  p.  229. 
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sensical  in  design  than  injurious  in  its  style ;  for  the      ,^?^^r 
noble  lord  ought  to  have  known  that  nothing  was  so 


easy  as  to  make  use  of  invective ;  that  there  is  no  argu-        J793. 
ment  in  abuse ;  and  that  a  man  ought  not  to  make 
use  of  hard  words,  unless  he  could  support  them  by 
hard  blows. 

Lord  Grcnville  answered  this  intemperate  and  un-  i^o'"^  Gronviiie 
dignified  attack  by   explaining  the   terms  which  he 
considered  to  have  been  misrepresented,  and  moved  an 
amendment  expressing  approbation  of  the  memorial. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence,  although  pre-determined  to  Dukoofcia- 
vote  against  the  motion,  would  not  assent  to  an  amend-  ^^^^'^^- 
ment  calculated  to  bestow  applause  on  a  measure  which, 
however  free  from  any  criminal  motive  or  bad  inten- 
tion, was  not  entitled  to  praise. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle  explained  his  conduct  in  other  peers. 
America,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  himself  from 
those  gentlemen,  Nero,  Caligula,  and  Herod,  whom 
the  noble  lord  had  introduced  into  his  puppet-show  ; 
and  the  Earl  of  Guildford  moved  the  previous  question, 
when  Lord  Auckland  entered  into  an  explanation  of  Lord  Au(  k- 
the  paper ;  the  true  meaning  of  which  he  stated,  as 
Mr.  Pitt  had,  not  to  be  that  the  Dutch  should  put  the 
captive  commissioners  to  death,  but  that  they  might,  at 
a  proper  time,  be  delivered  up  to  a  French  court  of 
justice,  to  be  tried  for  their  crimes.  This  was  the 
prayer  of  the  memorial,  from  which  alone  its  true  in- 
tent could  be  collected.  He  would  not,  he  said,  con- 
descend to  notice  the  words  applied  to  the  memorial 
by  the  noble  earl,  who  had  talked  of  "  officious  interfer- 
ence," "  impertinence, "  and  "  ribaldry ;"  but  would 
be  content  with  leaving  it  to  the  judgment  of  their 
lordships  whether  such  language  was  most  applicable 
to  him  who  had  uttered  it,  or  to  himself. 

Earl  Stanhope's  motion,  as  well  as  that  for  the 
previous  question,  being  negatived,  Lord  Grenville's 
was  agreed  to  without  a  division. 

Contemporaneous  with  this  motion,   was   one  by  ^"fJ,^;^ 
Mr.  Fox,  who  again  essayed  a  proposal  for  an  address,  motion  for 
requesting  his  ISIajesty  to  employ  the  earliest  means  p*^'"**^^- 
for  procuring  peace  on  terms  consistent  with  the  pro- 
VOL.    V.  c  c 
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Lxx^i      fussed  objects  of  the  war,  and  with  good  faith,   strict 
'         justice,  and  liberal  and  enlightened  policy. 
1793.  This  motion  was  prefaced  with  a  speech,  in  which 

all  former  topics  were  recapitulated ;  the  state  of  Hol- 
land, the  conduct  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  the  partition 
of  Poland,  the  expense  of  war,  the  possibility  of  ob- 
taining an  indemnity  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
impolicy  of  continuing  hostilities  after  the  aggression 
that  provoked  them  was  at  an  end.  A  question  had 
been  asked,  whether  we  were  to  treat  with  France  in 
its  present  state '?  To  which  he  would  answer,  yes ; 
with  him,  or  them,  be  he  or  they  whom  they  might, 
who  had  the  government  in  their  hands,  we  ought, 
and  ultimately  must,  treat.  Were  we  to  fight  with 
them  until  they  should  obtain  a  legally  established 
government "?  What  reason  had  we  to  expect,  what 
means  to  enforce  it  ?  Let  them  undergo  the  miseries 
arising  from  their  own  confusion ;  but  were  the  people 
of  England  to  suffer  because  the  people  of  France  were 
unjust'?  France  had  no  power  to  injure  us,  and  we 
could  conclude  peace  with  safety  to  ourselves  and  to 
our  allies.  The  National  Convention,  the  city  of 
Paris,  all  the  people  of  France,  were  convinced  that  a 
peace  with  this  country  was  for  them  the  most  desir- 
able of  all  objects.  He  adverted  to  a  rumour,  that  some 
of  the  most  efficient  officers  of  the  crown  were  friends 
to  peace;  that  he  was  supported  in  his  opinion  on  the 
war  by  some  persons  high  in  his  Majesty's  councils ; 
and  he  invoked  the  House  to  recollect,  as  an  example, 
the  American  war. 

Mr. Windham.  Mr.  Windham  said,  that,  although  an  intention  to 
aim  at  the  establishment  of  any  particular  form  of 
government  in  France  had  been  disclaimed,  he  con- 
ceived an  endeavour  to  procure  some  government  that 
we  might  safely  treat  with,  to  be  an  avowed  purpose  of 
the  war,  and  warned  the  House  against  dissolving, 
through  a  desire  of  peace,  the  present  confederacy, 
until  it  had  fully  attained  the  great  objects  for  which 
it  was  formed. 

Mr.  Burke.  Mr.  Burko  Said,  the  motion  involved  a  question 

which  would  decide  for  ever  our  connexions  with  the 
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Continent ;  whether  we  should  make  war  with  all  the  ^.^M'- 
powers  of  Europe,  in  order  to  makepeace  with  France?  '  '  ' 
The  proposed  address  contained  a  bitter  invective  1793. 
against  the  three  greatest  potentates,  and  could  only 
be  useful  if  we  meant  to  provoke  them  without  an 
object,  and  to  set  this  country  at  war  with  all  Eu- 
rope. AVhen  Charles  the  Twelfth  disposed  of  Poland, 
and  gave  it  to  another  king,  we  did  not  call  upon 
France  to  assist  us  in  rescuing  that  nation ;  for,  with 
respect  to  us,  she  might  be  considered  as  a  country  in 
the  moon.  One  grand  sophistry  pervaded  ]\Ir.  Fox's 
speeches,  that  we  made  war  on  France,  while,  in  fact, 
she  made  the  war,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  Du- 
mouriez  was  affecting  to  treat  with  us.  It  was  a  delu- 
sion, he  said,  that  nations  were  not,  in  certain  cases, 
to  interfere  with  each  other ;  and  he  drew  a  picture  of 
a  British  ambassador  making  the  amende  honorable 
before  the  National  Convention ;  to  have  the  first 
blood  in  the  land  sent  to  make  the  amende  more  com- 
plete ;  there  he  should  be  standing  in  a  white  sheet 
with  a  torch  in  his  hand,  all  the  ghastly  regicides  in 
rows  before  him,  the  president  shaking  the  bloody 
head  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  to  make  the  amende  more 
horrible ;  which  being  accomplished,  Danton,  with  his 
bloody  jaws,  would  give  him  a  civic  kiss  in  token  of 
adoption. 

Mr.  Pitt,  considering  the  speech  of  the  mover  as  a  Mr.  Pitt. 
solemn  expression  of  his  sentiments  on  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  declared  it  to  be  most  impolitic  and 
preposterous ;  contradictory  to  general  principles,  and 
unsuitable  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try. Were  we  to  be  content  merely  with  the  French 
relinquishing  their  conquests,  unjustly  made,  without 
either  obtaining  reparation  for  injuries,  or  security 
against  their  future  repetition  ?  In  case  of  irresistible 
necessity,  we  might  be  compelled  to  adopt  such  con- 
duct ;  but  it  would  be  strange  were  we,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  most  successful  war,  to  do  that  which  could 
only  be  advisable  at  the  conclusion  of  one  most  disas- 
trous. In  a  negotiation  for  peace,  we  should  have 
neither  the  good  faith  of  a  nation,  nor  the  responsibility 

c  c  2 
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of  a  monarch,  to  rely  on.  The  moment  that  the  mob 
of  Paris  acted  under  the  influence  of  a  new  leader, 
mature  deliberations  would  be  reversed,  and  the  most 
solemn  engagements  retracted.  Should  we  treat  with 
Marat,  before  we  liad  finished  the  negotiation,  he 
might  again  have  descended  back  to  the  dregs  of  the 
people,  and  given  place  to  a  still  more  desperate  villain. 
A  band  of  leaders  had  swayed  the  mob  in  constant  suc- 
cession, all  resembling  in  guilt,  but  each  stri\dng  to 
improve  on  the  crimes  of  his  predecessor,  and  swell  the 
black  catalogue  with  new  modes  and  higher  gradations 
of  wickedness — 


"  ^tas  parentum  pejor  avis  tulit 
Nos  nequiores,  mox  daturos 
Progeniem  vitiosiorom." 


Motion 
rejected. 

February  22. 


February  28. 


Air.  Sheridan's 
motion  on  sedi- 
tious practices. 


Adverting  to  Mr.  Fox's  observation  that  differences 
of  opinion  prevailed  in  the  cabinet,  Mr.  Pitt  altogether 
denied  its  truth,  and  trusted,  that  if  the  honorable 
gentleman  should  be  a  member  of  any  government,  he 
would  be  better  acquainted  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
councils  of  other  nations,  than  at  present  he  seemed 
to  be  with  those  of  his  own. 

Several  other  members  spoke  shortly,  and  Mr.  Fox 
made  a  reply ;  the  motion  was  negatived  on  a  division*. 

As  one  of  the  proceedings  relating  to  the  war,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that,  at  an  early  period  of  the  ses- 
sion, Mr.  Michael  Angelo  Taylor  made  a  motion  on  the 
subject  of  barracks,  founded  on  the  opposition  always 
given  to  them  by  our  ancestors ;  and  he  embodied  in 
his  motion  an  observation  of  Blackstone.  His  speech, 
and  those  which  it  occasioned,  were  not  devoid  of  in- 
formation or  eloquence,  but  not  at  this  period  deserving 
of  notice. 

Without  a  division,  the  House  voted  for  proceed- 
ing to  the  other  orders  of  the  day. 

In  reference  to  the  paragraph  in  the  King's  speech 

which   seditious  practices   and   publications   were 


m 


mentioned,  Mr.  Sheridan  moved  that  the  House  should 
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resolve  itself  into  a  committee  to  consider  the  subject.  txxVii 
His  speech  was  a  series  of  brilliant  allusions  to  former  ^  '  ' 
declarations  of  the  ministers  and  their  supporters,  and  I7y3. 
vigorous  attacks  on  the  system  now  pursued.  The 
unexpected  convocation  of  Parliament  and  the  alarms 
of  sedition  and  treason  were  a  mere  fraud  used  to 
divert  attention  for  a  while,  and  then  to  lead  the  people 
more  easily  into  a  war.  These  alarms  were  increased 
until  clubs  and  associations  were  formed,  ostensibly  for 
protection  against  republicans  and  levellers.  They 
had  endeavoured,  by  punishing  the  distributors,  to 
prevent  the  circulation  of  Paine's  book,  and  the  Jockey 
Club,  works  which  for  many  months  had  been  spread 
all  over  the  country  by  the  connivance  of  ministers, 
some  of  whom  had  formerly  indulged  a  disposition 
not  to  treat  the  high  powers  of  this  country  with  the 
greatest  respect.  "  What  care  I  for  the  King's  birth- 
"  day  ?  What  is  the  King's  birtli-day  to  me  V  or 
some  such  coarse  expression,  had,  he  believed,  been 
uttered  by  a  noble  duke  some  time  since*.  In  the 
course  of  the  summer,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
with  all  due  solemnity  had  taken  upon  himself  the 
laborous  office  of  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and, 
having  conducted  himself  in  it  with  equal  satisfaction 
to  his  hosts  and  to  his  guests,  returned  to  town  without 
danger ;  but  as  the  meeting  of  Parliament  approached, 
the  whole  country  was  said  to  be  threatened  with  des- 
truction. He  alluded  to  the  altered  opinion  of  Mr. 
AVindham,  who  only  in  the  last  session  had  rolled  His 
Majesty's  ministers  in  the  dirt,  and  Mr.  Burke  who, 
seeing  nothing  but  a  black  and  clouded  sky,  a  bleak 
desert  of  opposition,  without  a  shrub  or  bush  to  shelter 
him,  had  taken  refuge  from  the  approaching  storm 
under  the  ministerial  gaberdine.  All  this  alarm  was 
created  to  divert  attention  from  the  great  question  of 
parliamentary  reform.  The  Duke  of  Richmond,  for- 
merly so  great  an  advocate  for  that  measure,  had  so 

*  This  improper  exclamation  was  imputed  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond  about 
the  year  1780;  it  was  said  to  be  used  in  the  House  of  Lords;  but,  although  it 
was  nuich  repeated,  and  many  comments  made  at  the  time,  I  do  not  find  it  in  the 
Parliamentary  Report;*. 
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i?xxxn     elevated  himself  of  late  upon  fortifications  of  his  own 

creating,  that  he  was  now  able  to  discover  plots,   con- 

1793.  spkacies,  and  treasons,  under  the  garb  of  parlia- 
mentary or  any  other  reform.  The  mail-coaches  had 
been  stopped ;  the  Duke  stationed  himself,  among 
other  curiosities,  at  the  Tower ;  the  Lord  Mayor  had 
found  out  that  at  the  King's  Arms  in  Cornhill  was  a 
debating  society,  where  people  went  to  buy  treason  at 
sixpence  a  head ;  where  it  was  retailed  to  them  by  the 
glimmering  of  an  inch  of  candle,  and  five  minutes,  to 
be  measured  by  a  glass,  were  allowed  to  each  traitor  to 
perform  his  part  in  overturning  the  state.  He  ridiculed 
the  advertisements  for  apprehending  John  Frost  and 
Captain  Perry,  the  editor  of  a  paper  called  the  Argus  ; 
and  many  transactions  and  reports ;  and  alluded  to  the 
burning  of  Mr.  Dundas  in  effigy  by  the  people  of 
Scotland.  It  was  said,  too,  that  numbers  were  kept  in 
pay,  drilled  and  disciplined  in  dark  rooms  by  a  serjeant 
in  a  brown  coat ;  and  that,  on  a  certain  signal,  they 
were  to  sally  forth  fi-om  porter  rooms  and  back  parlours 
and  subvert  the  constitution.  If  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  was  not  so  stiff-necked  and  lofty — if  he 
would  condescend  to  mix  in  public  meetings,  he  would 
not  be  led  into  errors  which  were  derived  from  those 
who  practised  with  too  much  success  on  his  credulity. 
He  then  touched  upon  the  addresses  transmitted  from 
patriots  in  pot-houses  to  the  National  Convention ;  one 
of  them  was  signed  by  Mr.  Hardy,  an  honest  shoe- 
maker, who  little  dreamt,  God  help  him !  how  near  he 
had  been  overturning  the  constitution.  He  recom- 
mended Mr.  Grey  to  persevere  in  his  intention  of 
moving  for  a  parliamentary  reform ;  but  he  advised 
him  not  to  make  any  profession  on  the  occasion  ;  not 
to  promise  that  as  a  man  and  a  minister  he  would 
support  reform ;  nor  to  say  that,  unhackneyed  in  the 
ways  of  men,  he  would  pursue  only  the  paths  of  plain 
dealing  and  honesty ;  in  a  word,  not  to  say  that  the 
times  were  not  good  enough  for  him ;  for  all  this  had 
been  said  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  shewn  that  he  was  a 
stranger  to  the  performance  of  the  most  solemn  en- 
gagements, and  that   if  he   could  not  accommodate 
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himself  to  the  times,  he  would  make  the  times  accom-       x  x1c\'i 
moclate  themselves  to  him.  ^_^^__' 


Tlie  speech  presented  here  in  an  extremely  ahridged  i7.!3. 
form,  however  adorned  with  the  eloquence  and  wit  of  ^^0''°" 
the  orator,  appears  only  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  " 
common  place  matter  from  the  newspapers,  and  scur- 
rilous assertions  calculated  to  supply  them  with  topics 
in  time  to  come  ;  but  it  had  a  deeper  and  more  insidi- 
ous intent ;  it  was  a  defence,  before  the  time,  of  per- 
sons and  practices  which  were  destined  to  prosecution, 
and  an  attack  by  anticipation  on  Mr.  Pitt,  in  support 
of  Mr.  Grey's  expected  motion.  A  series  of  speeches 
followed,  in  which  personality  was  profusely  vented 
and  reasoning  proportionally  scarce.  The  debate  was 
sustained  on  one  side  by  Mr.  Lambton,  Mr.  Fox, 
Colonel  Macleod,  and  Major  INIaitland ;  on  the  other, 
by  ]\[r.  Windham,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  Mr.  Burke. 
The  value  of  the  motion  was  declared  by  its  fate :  it 
was  negatived  without  a  division. 

According  to  a  notice  he  had  given,  the  Attorney-  March  i5th 
general  moved  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  preventing  traitor-  Jji!^'y'sp°J)! 
ous  correspondence.     It  would  prohibit  the  sellinsj  or  dence  bin, 

AT     '     1  1       4l 

delivering,  for  the  use  of  the  French  government  or  Attorney-  ° 
armies,  any  of  the  articles  specified,  such  as  arms,  general. 
military  stores,  provisions,  bullion,  or  woollen  cloths, 
under  penalty  of  high  treason,  but  not  to  attaint  the 
blood,  or  debar  the  next  heir  from  inheritance.  It 
would  prevent  persons  from  purchasing,  or  lending 
money  on  lands  in  France,  or  from  dealing  in  their 
funds ;  for  as  they  professed  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
us  by  tlie  sale  of  lands,  we  might,  by  allowing  our  sub- 
jects to  purchase,  give  them  an  interest  in  the  property 
acquired,  while  we  furnished  the  enemy  with  the 
means  of  carrying  on  war  against  ourselves.  His 
third  object  was,  that  no  persons  should  be  allowed  to 
go  from  this  country  into  France  without  a  license 
under  the  great  seal,  the  neglecting  to  obtain  it  to  be 
a  misdemeanour ;  and  that  no  person,  although  a  subject 
of  this  country,  coming  from  France,  should  be  allowed 
to  land  without  a  passport  or  a  license.    If  unprovided, 
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CHAP.       t}iev  must  be  oblisred  to  deliver  in  a  declaration  to  the 
master  of  the  vessel  which  conveyed  them,  who  should 


1793.  immediately  transmit  it  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
in  the  mean  time  the  passenger  should  be  restrained 
to  the  place  of  landing  or  a  specific  distance,  until  he 
received  permission  to  proceed,  or  gave  security  for 
good  behaviour.  The  last  clause  was  to  prevent  the 
insurance  of  vessels  either  proceeding  from  or  going  to 
France. 
Mr.  Fox.  INIr.  Fox  would  not  lose  even  that,  the  first  oppor- 

tunity, to  express  his  disapprobation  of  a  bill  so  use- 
less, unjust,  and  impolitic.  On  the  general  principle 
that  in  all  free  countries  the  possession  and  transmis- 
sion of  property  were  intitled  to  the  highest  protection, 
he  censured  the  restraint  on  the  purchase  of  land  in 
France.  He  was  equally  adverse  to  restraining  our 
countrymen  from  engaging  in  the  funds  of  any  country ; 
or  that  those  who  were  at  war  with  us  were  not  to 
have  their  property  considered  as  sacred.  As  to  the 
supply  of  arms,  he  observed,  that  considering  all  wars 
in  Europe  rather  as  financial  than  military  contests,  he 
questioned  whether  we  should  not  find  it  advantageous 
to  sell  to  the  enemy  weapons  of  war,  while  we  had 
prompt  payment  at  our  own  price.  He  deemed  the 
prohibition  of  Englishmen  going  to  France  without  a 
passport  as  the  least  exceptionable  clause;  but  the 
provision  against  their  returning  was  monstrous ;  it 
would  enable  the  King  to  banish,  during  the  war, 
every  British  subject  then  in  France.  The  requisition 
of  security,  at  the  discretion  of  a  magistrate,  might 
banish  from  the  land  the  most  meritorious  subject, 
because  he  was  obnoxious  to  ministers.  The  insurance 
of  ships  belonging  to  France  was  a  question  which 
did  not  involve  any  principle ;  to  prevent  English- 
men from  paying  the  losses  of  the  French  was  right 
enough  ;  but,  in  truth,  the  premium  was  always  more 
than  equal  to  the  risk,  and  the  balance  was  in  fa- 
vour of  the  underwriter.  The  whole  bill  was  entirely 
unnecessary ;  in  many  parts  repugnant  to  the  common 
principles  of  justice,  in  some  foolish,  and  he  believed 
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it  brought  forward  with  the  view  only  of  disseminating      ^-^xxu 
false  and  injurious  ideas   of  correspondences  and  dan- 


gers which  did  not  exist.  irys. 

In  every  staore  of  its  progress  the  bill  was  strenu-  ^''■"'•:*J 

t       ^  ^  ii'i  opposition. 

ously  opposed ;  but  the  arguments  on  both  sides  were 
soon  exhausted,  and  tlie  discussions  were  maintained 
on  particular  points  of  enactment,  on  the  application 
of  general  principles  to  the  separate  clauses,  on  the 
previous  conduct  and  expression  of  individuals,  and  on 
phrases  used  in  the  course  of  debate,  and  against  the 
precipitancy  shewn  in  urging  the  measure  to  a  conclu- 
sion. 

On  the  motion  for  a  second  reading,  Mr.  Curwen  21  st. 
stood  forward  as  a  strenuous  opponent,  and  INIr.  Fre-  ^'^c^nd 
derick  North,  generally  adverse  to  ministers,  vigorously 
defended  the  bill. 

Mr.  Fox  strongly  objected  to  the  motion  for  going  Motion  for  a 
into  a  committee,  and  deprecated  the  hurrying  on  of  ^^'"""^^^'^• 
such  a  measure  ;  to  this,  Mr.  Pitt  made  the  obvious 
answer,  that  if  gentlemen  had  satisfied  themselves 
that  the  bill  was  ineffectual,  impolitic,  and  tyrannical, 
they  surely  must,  without  further  preparation,  be  ready 
to  state  their  objections  decisively. 

The  Attorney-general,  after  vindicating  the  bill,  as  Attorney- 
founded  on  one  which  had  passed  at  the  era  of  the  s^^'i'^^r-ii- 
revolution,  defended  the  clause  which  prohibited  the 
return  of  British  subjects.  The  party  landing  might 
easily  gain  his  freedom  by  giving  proper  security  to  any 
neighbouring  justice  of  the  peace,  or,  by  appealing  to 
the  courts  at  Westminster,  obtain  exemption  from  all 
restraint.  The  question  w^as  carried  by  a  great  ma- 
jority*. 

In  the  committee,  Mr.  Burke  animadverted  on  the  '^2"*^- 
principles  maintained  in  France,  and  the  danger  of  " 
tlieir  contamination  extending  to  us.  He  descanted 
on  their  domiciliary  visits,  their  revolutionary  tribunal, 
and  their  bland  fi-aternity  (douce  fraternite),  anxiously 
deprecating  all  attempts  to  force  them  on  this  country. 
In  support  of  his  opinions,  he  read  from  the  Moniteur 
a  speech  of  citizen  La  Source  in  the  Convention.    "  The 

«   1-27  to  37. 
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"  moment  is  not  yet  arrived  in  which  may  be  seen  at 
"  the  bar  of  the  revokmtionary  tribunal  that  Orestes 
"  of  the  British  Parhament,  the  madman  Burke,  the 
"  insolent  Lord  Grenville,  or  the  plotter  Pitt ;  but  the 
"  moment  is  arrived  in  which  the  public  have  sum- 
"  moned  them  to  the  bar  of  their  opinion  ;  the  moment 
"  is  arrived  in  which  they  are  consigned  to  the  detesta- 
"  tion  of  all  nations,  whose  execrations  and  anathemas 
"  they  so  richly  deserve."  Much  more  of  the  same 
kind  of  ferocious  ribaldry  followed ;  and  making  various 
comments,  Mr.  Burke  observed,  that  there  was  a  vast 
difference  between  a  well-tempered  vigilance,  which 
calmly  pointed  out  to  an  administration  the  errors  of 
their  plans  and  the  necessity  of  changing  them,  and 
the  frivolous,  cavilling,  vexatious,  petulant  opposition, 
which  thwarted  every  thing,  from  obstinacy,  peevish- 
ness, and  envy. 

Mr.  Hardinge  made  a  speech  in  support  of  the  bill, 
which  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  one  passage.  With 
respect  to  commerce,  so  far  as  this  bill  touched  upon 
it,  he  would  cut  the  knot,  and  say,  "  let  it  perish,  if,  to 
"  keep  it  alive,  the  war  must  be  fed  by  the  expenditure 
"  of  more  blood,  and  by  the  increased  peril  of  all  that 
"  was  dear  to  us."  This  phrase  was  converted  into  a 
political  bye-word;  but  as  an  attack  upon  Mr.  Har- 
dinge was  comparatively  of  small  importance,  the  words 
"  perish  commerce  "  were  imputed  to  Mr.  Windham ; 
and  no  denial  on  his  part,  no  avowal  on  that  of  their 
real  author,  could  prevent  speakers  and  writers,  for 
many  years  afterward,  from  imputing  them  to  the 
person  by  whom  they  had  never  been  uttered*. 

In  debating  the  clause  which  made  it  high  treason 
in  any  of  the  King's  subjects  to  supply  the  French 
with  the  enumerated  articles,  Mr.  Fox  observed,  that 
it  necessarily  included  the  people  of  Ireland,  and,  con- 
sequently, went  to  legislate  for  that  country.  After 
some  discussion,  this  section  was  amended,  by  confining 
the  operation  of  the  statute  to  Great  Britain.     That 

*  Whether  this  misrepresentation  originated  with  him  or  not,  I  cannot  assert ; 
but  it  received  much  support,  at  least,  from  an  able  and  popular  writer,  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Jasper  Wilson. — Letters,  Commercial  and  Political,  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  pp.  40,  42. 
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which  prohibited  the  return  of  any  of  his  Majesty's     j  xxxn 

subjects  from  France  without  permission  was  also  ex-  

punged.  1793, 

Triumphing  on  this  concession,  and  referring  to  Mr.whitbrcad 
some  observations  which  had  been  made,  and  to  a  pro- 
clamation recently  issued,  INIr.  Whitbread  enquired 
whether  the  King  was  empowered  by  law  to  issue  a 
proclamation  forbidding  the  return  into  this  country 
of  any  subject  not  convicted  of  a  crime? 

Without  hesitation,  the  Solicitor-general  answered,  soUcitor- 
that,  upon  the  general  policy  of  the  country,  his  Ma-  S'^"crai. 
jesty  had  a  right  to  make  such  a  regulation. 

Mr.  Fox  vehemently  reprobated  this  doctrine.  If  ^^'^  ^°^- 
it  were  correct,  the  King,  under  the  specious  mask  of 
regulating  the  general  policy  of  the  realm,  had  the 
power  of  expelling  from  his  native  land  for  ever  any 
person  he  might  think  proper.  If  it  were  so,  it  was 
high  time  to  examine  into  the  expediency  of  suffering 
such  a  prerogative  to  continue. 

When  the  report  of  the  committee  was  brought  up,  April  8. 
Mr.  Adam  attempted  to  introduce  a  clause,  securing  to  Achlln.'  ^^    ' 
persons  who  might  be  tried  under  this  act,  as  to  others 
accused  of  high  treason,  a  copy  of  the  indictment  or 
information,  a  list  of  the  jury  and  witnesses,  and  a  full 
defence  by  counsel. 

Mr.  Fox  observed,  that  of  all  the  characters  of  ^^'^  ^'"^■ 
cruelty,  that  was  the  most  odious  which  assumed  the 
garb  of  mercy.  Under  pretence  of  lenity  to  the  ac- 
cused, in  not  subjecting  him  to  corruption  of  blood,  he 
was  to  be  denied  the  means  of  making  his  defence. 
Harshness  and  severity  were  to  be  substituted  for  ten- 
derness and  compassion  ;  and  then  he  was  to  be  insulted 
by  being  told  he  was  spared  the  corruption  of  blood ! 
On  a  division,  the  clause  was  rejected*. 

On  the  motion  that  the  bill  do  pass,  the  principles  9'ii- 
and  enactments  were  reviewed  ;  the  principal  opponent     '   P^®®^^" 
was  Mr.  Fox,  who  was  answered  by  Mr.  Burke.    Their 
speeches  displayed   their  acknowledged  ability ;    but, 
after  so  many  discussions,  novelty  could  no  longer  be 

*  no  to  32. 
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produced.  The  House  divided,  and  the  bill  was  car- 
ried*. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  two  debates  took  place,  in 
which  great  ability  and  knowledge  were  displayed. 
Some  amendments  showed  the  vigilance  of  the  peers ; 
but  nothing  in  the  discussions  claimed  particular 
notice. 

One  division  took  place,  and  the  result  was  a  great 
majority  in  favour  of  the  measuref. 

By  this  act,  the  merchants  of  London  were,  for  the 
first  time,  forbidden  to  receive  premiums  for  insuring 
the  commercial  vessels  of  the  enemy,  and  from  making 
or  procuring  insurances  upon  military,  ordnance,  and 
naval  stores ;  on  metals,  whether  precious  or  service- 
able; grain,  and  various  kinds  of  provisions;  leather, 
wrought  or  unwrought,  from  any  part  of  the  world  to 
the  French  territories.  The  regulation,  obviously  in- 
tended to  distress  the  enemy,  by  preventing  them  from 
obtaining  indispensable  supplies,  is  capable  of  much 
support  from  specious  argument ;  but,  in  reality,  it  was 
rather  plausible  than  wise.  If  Great  Britain  main- 
tained the  naval  ascendancy,  of  which  she  was  justly 
believed  to  be  capable,  the  premiums  which  must  ne- 
cessarily be  paid,  would  have  encumbered  the  com- 
merce of  the  enemy  with  a  weight  which  would  leave 
it  almost  unproductive.  That  the  desire  of  gain  should 
occasion  treasonable  communications  to  secure  the 
safety  of  mercantile  fleets,  was  not  to  be  apprehended ; 
but  it  might  reasonably  be  foreseen  that  such  a  new 
and  severe  restriction  would  separate  the  two  countries 
to  a  degree  which  would  render  a  future  good  under- 
standing additionally  difficult,  and  create,  by  entire 
cessation  of  intercourse,  a  spirit  of  ferocious  rancour, 
ever  to  be  dreaded  between  neighbouring  and  civilized 
nations. 

An  opportunity  soon  occurred  for  bringing  under 

♦  154  to  53.  By  an  error  of  the  press,  no  doubt,  the  Parliamentary  History, 
vol.  XXX.  p.  647,  gives  the  numbers  154  to  153 ;  so  tJiat  it  would  seem  as  if  this 
important  measure  was  decided  at  last  by  a  majority  of  one  only.  But  the  return 
is  correctly  stated  in  the  Journals,  and  in  Rivington's  Annual  Register,  vol.xxxv. 
p.  294. 

t  62  to  7. 
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discussion  the   doctrine   advanced    by   the  Solicitor-    Lxxlai 
general  on  the  King's  prerogative  and  the  effect  of  an 


order  in  council,  and  a  proclamation  issued  in  conse-        1793. 
quence.  °f  ^'  '"^  ^^""- 

After  repeating  many  of  the  arguments  used  by  May  9th. 
Mr.  Fox  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Whitbread  stated  the 
treatment  received  by  some  English  subjects,  who, 
being  obliged  to  quit  France  by  virtue  of  the  decree  of 
the  Convention,  had  been  prevented  from  landing  at 
Dover  by  certain  officers,  who  required  passports  from 
INIr.  Dundas.  Some  who  contrived  to  land,  by  means 
of  a  boat,  were  taken  by  an  officer  from  Bow  Street, 
carried  back  to  the  packet,  detained  five  days,  and  then 
discharged  by  the  order  of  Mr.  Dundas.  A  proceed- 
ing equally  illegal,  whether  there  was  or  was  not  a 
charge  to  be  exhibited  against  them  ;  in  the  one  case, 
they  ought  not  to  have  been  taken  into  custody ;  in 
tlie  other,  they  should  not  have  been  discharged  with- 
out investigation ;  and  he  moved  for  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  these  facts. 

Mr.  Dundas  answered,  that  if  the  proclamation  was  Answer  of 
tyrannical  and  unconstitutional,  his  Majesty's  law  ad-  ^^^-  Dw^ias. 
visers  had  copied  it  from  a  long  chain  of  precedents 
established  in  the  best  of  times.  It  was  an  axiom  ge- 
nerally admitted  by  all  nations,  that  war  suspended  all 
intercourse  between  belligerent  powers.  Among  the 
modifications  of  this  principle,  introduced  by  milder 
manners  and  a  more  liberal  policy,  was  that  of  licensing 
certain  packet  boats  carrying  mails.  France  had 
thought  proper  wholly  to  interrupt  that  intercourse. 
The  King  of  England  did  not  take  such  a  step,  but 
merely  provided  that,  by  preserving  the  communication 
for  the  benefit  of  his  people,  he  should  not  open  a  door 
to  evils  still  greater  than  could  ensue  from  its  suppres- 
sion. This  was  the  ground  of  the  order  in  council. 
With  respect  to  the  particular  case ;  the  first  account 
he  received  of  it  was  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bell,  com- 
mander of  the  packet,  stating,  that  while  he  was  on 
shore  at  Calais,  a  number  of  persons,  cliiefly  English, 
got  on  board  his  vessel  in  his  absence,  and  without  his 
knowledge;  lie  requested  them  to  return,  for  it  was 
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not  in  his  power  to  land  them  without  passports ;  but 
they  refused,  and  began  to  weigh  the  anchor,  so  that 
he  was  obhged  to  steer  for  England;  and,  after  a  due 
examination,  at  the  end  of  three  days,  the  British  sub- 
jects were  allowed  to  land,  and  proceed  without  moles- 
tation. It  appeared  that  some  of  them  were  English- 
men of  suspicious  character,  two  servants  of  the  Duke 
Orleans,  and  some  whose  conduct  in  France  could  not 
give  much  satisfaction.  But,  in  fact.  Parliament  ought 
never  to  interfere,  except  to  redress  grievances  which 
were  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  courts ;  if  these 
parties  were  aggrieved,  they  might  bring  actions,  and 
so  compel  him  to  answer  for  his  conduct. 

Mr.  Francis  and  Mr.  Fox  gave  a  momentary  life  to 
the  debate ;  but  the  motion  was  negatived  without  a 
division. 

To  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  a  loan  of 
four  millions  and  a  half  was  required:  the  debt  created 
in  the  three  per  cent,  funds  would  somewhat  exceed 
six  millions.  The  interest  to  be  defrayed  by  taxes 
amounted  to  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds, 
including  one  per  cent,  for  the  redemption  of  the  capi- 
tal. The  imposts  were  light  and  easy,  and  no  serious 
opposition  was  offered  either  to  the  principle  or  details, 
although  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Fox  most  properly  ex- 
pressed their  determination  to  carry  their  vigilance  on 
financial  proceedings  to  the  extent  of  jealousy. 

From  the  latter  part  of  the  last  year,  a  general 
interruption  of  commercial  confidence  had  taken 
place ;  mercantile  houses  of  the  highest  character  had 
been  obliged  to  suspend  their  payments,  and  many  had 
entirely  failed;  the  Gazette  exhibited  an  appalling 
display  of  bankruptcies,  the  number  in  November  being 
one  hundred  and  five  :  more  than  treble  the  amount  of 
the  month  preceding,  and  far  beyond  any  similar  period 
before  recorded.  This  alarming  indication  of  commer- 
cial distress  went  on  increasing  until  April,  when  it 
reached  to  two  hundred  and  nine,  and  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing months  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  and  one 
hundred  and  eight*. 

*  A  monthly  table,  including,  Avith  a  few  omissions,  all  the  years  from  1700 
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For  this  calamity,  various  causes  were  assigned,  t^^^^ii 
The  parties  most  opposed  to  government  attributed  it  ^  '  ^ 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  war;  while  those  on  the  ny.i. 
other  side  contended,  that  it  was  not  in  any  manner  Causes. 
connected  with  that  event ;  the  first  display  of  distress 
having  been  in  November,  when  hostilities  had  not  only 
not  commenced,  but  the  great  events  which  led  to  them 
had  not  yet  occurred.  It  were  too  much  to  assert  this 
proposition  in  its  whole  extent,  but  if  war,  or  the  pro- 
bability of  it,  increased,  it  certainly  did  not  occasion  the 
calamity.  For  several  years  past,  great  sums  had  been 
invested  in  machinery  and  inland  navigation  projects, 
in  which  much  capital  must  be  immediately  employed 
on  the  chance  of  a  remuneration  to  be  derived  from  an 
extended  commercial  prosperity.  Country  banks  liad 
been  increased  during  the  same  period  ;  their  number 
is  not  ascertained,  but  the  lowest  computations  fix  them 
at  two  hundred  and  eighty,  while  the  higher  makes  them 
exceed  four  liundred.  The  eagerness  of  these  compa- 
nies to  force  their  notes  into  circulation,  while  it  greatly 
distressed  and  ultimately  ruined  many  of  them  (for 
more  than  one  hundred  failed),  aggravated  the  public 
distress,  and  spread  ruin  among  those  with  whom  they 
were  connected.  Many,  whom  temporary  assistance, 
even  to  a  moderate  amount,  would  have  relieved  from 
difficulty,  were  crushed  in  the  general  panic,  and  many, 
who  afterward  proved  that  they  had  property  abun- 
dantly sufficient  to  meet  all  demands,  were  obliged, 
for  a  time,  to  refuse  payment.  It  was  impossible  to 
raise  money  upon  the  security  of  machinery  or  shares 
of  canals;  for  the  value  of  such  property  seemed  to  be 
annihilated  in  the  gloomy  apprehensions  of  the  sink- 
ing state  of  the  country,  its  commerce,  and  manufac- 
tures; and  those  who  possessed  money,  not  knowing 
where  they  could  place  it  with  safety,  kept  it  unem- 
ployed, and  even  feared  to  deposit  it  with  their 
bankers*. 

Some  of  the  most  eminent  merchants  in  London 

tn  1793,  is  in   An   Estiniato  of  the  Comparative  Strength  of  Great  Britain.     By 
George  Cliahners,  Esq.     Edit.  l«10,  p.  '291. 

•  Macphcrson's  AnnaLs  of  Commerce,  vol.  iv.  p.  '2o(i.     Also  Cliahners'    Es- 
timate. 
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having  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Pitt,  eleven  gentle- 
men, selected  from  among  them,  met  at  the  Mansion 
House,  and  unanimously  agreed  that  the  interposition 
of  Parliament  was  necessary,  and  that  an  issue  of  ex- 
chequer bills,  under  certain  regulations  and  stipula- 
tions, was  the  best  practicable  remedy. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pitt,  a  select  committee 
was  appointed,  to  take  into  consideration  the  state 
of  commercial  credit.  A  report  was  soon  presented 
by  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  which  the  subject  in  all  its 
bearings  was  methodically  reviewed ;  and  in  the  result, 
it  was  recommended  that  power  should  be  given  to 
issue  exchequer  bills  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  five 
millions,  in  sums  of  one  hundred,  fifty,  and  twenty 
pounds,  to  bear  an  interest  of  two-pence  half-penny  per 
cent,  per  day*,  and  to  be  payable  at  four  periods,  ending 
on  the  last  day  of  May  in  the  following  year.  That,  for 
issuing  such  bills,  commissioners,  acting  upon  oath, 
and  without  fee  or  reward,  should  be  appointed.  The 
advances  were  to  be  made  on  the  security  of  goods  to 
be  deposited  with  officers  named  by  the  commissioners, 
in  London,  Bristol,  Hull,  Liverpool,  Leith,  and  Glas- 
gow, or  on  satisfactory  personal  securities  of  a  given 
number  of  persons  ;  and,  on  failure  of  repayment,  ac- 
cording to  the  stipulations,  the  commissioners  were  to 
sell  by  public  auction  so  much  as  might  be  necessary 
of  the  goods  deposited,  or  to  proceed  against  the 
sureties. 

These  propositions  were  in  themselves  so  obviously 
benevolent  and  reasonable,  that  little  objection  could 
be  expected,  except  in  the  form  of  general  declamation. 
Mr.  Jekyll,  blaming  the  executive  government  for  the 
state  of  affairs  which  rendered  such  an  intervention 
necessary,  considered  that  melancholy  report  as  the 
knell  of  our  commerce.  The  paper  circulation,  through 
the  medium  of  country  banks,  would,  if  not  guarded 
against,  be  the  ruin  of  our  paper  credit.  Mr.  Fox  and 
Mr.  Grey  tendered  some  objections  to  going  into  a  com- 
mittee.    They  urged  the  possibility  of  loss  upon  the 


*  £3  18s.  3d.  per  annum. 
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advances ;  the  danger  to  the  constitution  from  invest-     Lx\x'ii 
ing  government  with  the  whole  commercial  influence 


of  the  country,  and  the  propriety  of  an  interference  by        iri.;! 
the  Bank ;  but  Mr.  Pitt's  motion  for  a  committee  was 
agreed  to  without  a  division. 

In  the  committee,  Mr.  Francis  inquired  for  what  30th. 
reason  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  had  not 
been  invited  to  undertake  the  management  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  proposed  relief ;  they  must,  of  course, 
possess  more  information  than  could  be  found  in  a 
board  of  commissioners  newly  appointed.  Mr.  Pitt 
answered  that  the  Bank  had  declined  interfering,  be- 
cause the  species  of  security  to  be  given  was  such  as 
tliey  had  not  been  accustomed  to  receive  ;  the  mea- 
sure was  temporary  ;  their  practice  on  discounts  per- 
manent. Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  believed  that  by  mercan- 
tile men  the  measure  was  considered  absurd  and  ridi- 
culous ;  but  two  eminent  commercial  individuals,  Mr. 
Alderman  Curtis  and  Mr.  Alderman  Anderson,  and 
Mr.  Chiswell,  who  had  no  mercantile  connexion,  as- 
sured him  that,  by  persons  engaged  in  such  transac- 
tions, the  measure  was  not  derided,  but  regarded  with 
hope  and  approbation  ;  and  that  to  withhold  it,  would 
produce  most  serious  mischiefs. 

On  the  supposed  extension  of  influence  and  display  Mr.  Dundas. 
of  political  impartiality,  ISIr.  Dundas  observed  that  he 
should  think  the  country  had  arrived,  indeed,  at  a  very 
alarming  degree  of  depravity,  if  twenty  gentlemen 
could  not  be  found  who  would  perform  fairly,  upon 
oath,  the  functions  of  the  commission,  without  regard- 
ing whether  the  persons  who  applied  to  them  appeared 
in  red  or  yellow  capes,  in  blue  and  bufl",  or  any  other 
colour*.  The  bill  passed  without  much  further  dif-  Bill  passed. 
Acuity  ;  and,  far  from  party  influence  prevailing  in  the 
appointment  of  commissioners,  several  gentlemen  not 
at  all  distinguished  for  their  attachment  to  the  exist- 
ing government  were  among  the  number. 

Not  to  return  to  this  subject,  it  will  be  sufficient  itscffeit. 

*  It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  that  a  blue  cuat  with  b'iff  facings,  lining, 
or  a  buft' waistcoat,  was  the  acknowledpcd  dress  of  the  opposition  party  ;  those 
of  the  other  side  siumounted  a  blue  coat  with  a  red  or  orange  collar,  and  termed 
it  the  Windsor  uniform. 
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to  state  the  results  of  the  measure.  The  whole  nation 
was  supported  and  soothed  by  it.  Its  advantages  were 
evinced  by  a  speedy  restoration  of  confidence  in  mer- 
cantile transactions,  producing  a  facility  in  raising 
money  that  was  presently  felt,  not  only  in  the  me- 
tropolis, but  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Great 
Britain.  The  difficulties  in  which  many  commercial 
houses  were  involved  were  thus  removed,  and  the 
fatal  effects  of  those  difficulties  on  other  houses  which 
were  dependent  on  them  were  prevented.  Nor  was 
the  operation  of  the  act  less  beneficial  with  respect  to 
eminent  manufacturers,  who  were  enabled  to  resume 
works  which  they  had  suspended,  and  afford  employ- 
ment to  many  who  must  otherwise  have  been  thrown 
on  the  public  for  support.  The  delicacy  so  essentially 
necessary  in  matters  of  private  credit  was  punctually 
observed ;  the  names  of  those  who  availed  themselves 
of  the  public  relief  were  never  mentioned. 

From  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  presented 
to  Parliament  in  the  following  year,  it  appeared  that 
the  whole  number  of  applications  for  assistance  was 
only  three  hundred  and  thirty-two  ;  the  knowledge 
that  loans  could  be  obtained  having,  in  several  in- 
stances, sufficed  to  render  them  unnecessary,  insomuch 
that  the  total  of  the  sums  applied  for  was  only 
£'3,855,624.  The  whole  was  repaid ;  a  considerable 
part  before  it  became  due,  and  the  remainder  at  the 
stated  periods,  without  any  apparent  difficulty  or  dis- 
tress. With  the  exception  of  two  only,  who  became 
bankrupts,  the  parties  assisted  were  ultimately  solvent, 
and,  in  many  instances,  possessed  of  great  property*. 

On  a  petition  from  the  Company  for  renewal  of 
their  charter,  Mr.  Dundas  introduced  thirty-three  re- 
solutions for  the  future  government  of  our  possessions 
in  India,  by  a  speech,  on  which  Mr.  Pitt  afterward 
observed,  that,  for  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
history  and  of  the  various  sources  of  the  British  com- 
merce to  that  country,  it  might  have  been  equalled  in 
that  house,  but  had  never  been  excelled^.  He  asserted 

*  Chalmers's  Estimate,  p.  298.     Macpherson's  Annals  of  Commerce,  vol.  iv. 
p.  300. 

t  Debates,  May  24tli.     Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xxx.  p.  944. 
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that  the  territory  governed  by  Great  Britain  was  in  a      .x^^^^  • 
state  of  prosperity  unknoAvn  under  the  most  -svise  and 


poHtic  of  its  ancient  sovereigns.  Our  possessions,  179.}. 
compared  with  those  of  the  neighbouring  powers,  were 
like  a  cultivated  garden  opposed  to  the  field  of  the 
sluggard.  The  revenues  had  increased,  and  the  trade 
was  in  a  state  of  progressive  improvement.  A  war,  as 
inevitable  as  it  was  politic,  had  been  conducted  with 
vigour,  and  brought  to  an  honourable  and  advanta- 
geous conclusion. 

Mr.  Francis,  considering  the  relation  in  which  lie  Mr.  Francis 
so  long  stood  to  the  government  of  India,  and  the  part 
he  had  acted,  could  not  hear  such  assertions  without 
indignation,  contradiction,  and  resistance.  On  the 
propriety  of  renewing  the  charter  he  agreed,  but  pro- 
tested against  continuing  the  government  in  the  hands 
of  a  company  of  merchants.  The  principles,  facts,  and 
arguments  of  the  mover  of  the  resolutions,  were  all 
alike,  and  only  fit  to  keep  company  with  one  an- 
other. 

The  resolutions  were  agreed  to,  and  a  bill  founded  May  13. 
on  them  being  brought  in,  Mv.  Fox  objected  to  the  Bin  opposed 
effect  it  would  have  in  augmenting  the  influence  of  '^ 
tlie  Crown,  of  which,  thirteen  years   ago,  the  House 
had  declared  that  it  had  increased,  was  increasing,  and 
ought  to  be  diminished.     His  objection  was  founded 
on  a  clause  which  empowered  the  King  to  nominate 
three  officers,  who  were  to  receive  large  salaries  from 
tlie  Company.      Mr.  Pitt  explained  that  these  were 
not  new  appointments,  but  merely  a  change  in  the 
description  of  persons  capable  of  holding  them,  who 
were  no  longer  required  to  be  privy  counsellors. 

When  the  report  was  brought  up,  Mr.  Fox  re-  i7fh. 
newed  liis  opposition,  still  appealing  to  those  who,  in  opposition. 
1780,  had  voted  against  the  influence  of  the  Crown  ; 
he  was  determined  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  that 
night;  and,  if  unsuccessful,  then  in  every  future  stage 
to  resist  this  particular  clause.  The  House  giving 
their  decision  in  its  favour  by  a  large  majority*,  Mr. 

•    113  to  VL 
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Fox  again  obtained  divisions,  on  the  questions  for  the 
third  reading  and  the  passing  of  the  bill,  and  twice 
again  was  foiled,  though  probably  not  disappointed*. 

To  accelerate  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  Mr. 
Wilberforce  moved  for  a  committee  of  the  whole  House 
on  a  day  nearly  approaching,  but  would  not  induce  an 
argument  on  the  general  question  ;  considering  his 
motion  almost  as  one  of  course,  being  only  preliminary 
to  the  renewal  of  resolutions  carried  last  year  by  a 
considerable  majority. 

Sir  William  Young  did,  however,  oppose  the  mo- 
tion ;  he  had,  in  the  last  summer,  visited  most  of  the 
English  islands,  and  could  say,  that  a  great  portion  of 
what  he  had  heard  in  that  House  respecting  the  con- 
dition of  the  negroes  was  unfounded.  Having  viewed 
their  villages  on  many  estates,  he  had  seen  as  many 
children  in  each  as  could  be  found  in  any  village  of 
the  same  size  in  England.  This  would  serve  to  shew 
that  the  necessity  of  importation  might  be  gradually 
diminished ;  and  the  plantations  worked  by  Creoles 
instead  of  Africans.  The  condition  of  the  slaves  had 
been  considerably  amended ;  the  act  for  regulating  the 
middle  passage  had  been  productive  of  very  happy  con- 
sequences ;  many  improvements  had  been  adopted  in 
the  colonial  assemblies  tending  greatly  to  better  the 
condition  of  these  poor  people ;  and  he  made  the  accus- 
tomed motion  of  quietus,  that  the  committee  should 
sit  on  that  day  six  months. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Cawthorne  inti- 
mated that  the  votes  of  the  House  had  been  influenced 
by  delusions,  and  particularized  the  case  of  Captain 
Kimber  and  the  witnesses  against  him.  Mr.  Fox 
observed,  on  this  point,  that  the  case  ought  not  to  have 
been  adverted  to,  as  it  was  not  regularly  before  them ; 
he  would  only  say,  in  the  most  constitutional  language 
he  could,  that  as  Captain  Kimber  had  been  acquitted, 
he  hoped  and  trusted  he  was  innocent ;  but  he  believed 
no  one  voted  for  the  resolutions  solely  on  the  represen- 


*   123  to  30,  and  132  to  26. 
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tation  of  that  transaction.     Mr.  Pitt  united  with  Mr.  ,  ^-"^1'% 

-r^         .  .  .  ,  •    •       1  •  1         •  LXXXII. 

r  ox  in  supportnig  the  original  motion ;  but  it  was  lost 


on  a  division*.  1793. 

This  refusal  of  the  House  to  renew  their  vote  gave  FuiUierefforts. 
great  uneasiness  to  the  friends  of  the  cause ;  but  that 
the  session  might  not  pass  without  an  attempt  to  pro- 
mote it,  Mr.  Wilberforce  moved  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  m».v  u. 
abolishing  that  part  of  the  trade  by  which  British 
merchants  supplied  foreigners  with  slaves.  This  motion 
was  opposed  like  the  former ;   but  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  seven-j*.  The  bill  passed  its  first  and  second^ 
reading  with  little  opposition  ;  but  was  ultimately  lost,  June  12. 
by  a  majority  of  two  only;}:. 

Mv.  Wilberforce  had  also  attempted  to  introduce  a  May  14. 
bill  to  limit  and  regulate  tlie  importation  of  slaves  to 
the  British  colonies,  for  a  time  to  be  limited  ;  but  per- 
mission was  refused§. 

Before  this  determination,  the  Lords  had  discussed  April  11. 
a  motion,  made  by  the  Earl  of  Abingdon,  for  termi-  '^^"V',"",^^. 

.     "^  o  '  t]jj.  Earl  of 

nating,  by  an  adjournment  for  five  months,  the  further  Abingdon. 
proceeding  of  the  investigation  before  them.  The 
speech  of  his  lordship  was  violent  and  eccentric.  He 
considered  the  proposed  abolition  as  a  portion  of  that 
new  philosophy  which,  like  Pandora's  box,  contained 
all  possible  evils  and  vices.  With  great  fury  he  attacked 
those  monsters  in  human  shape,  as  he  termed  them, 
the  people  of  France ;  monsters  who,  verifying  the  de- 
scription given  of  them  by  Voltaire,  had  shewn  them- 
selves to  be  a  race  descended  from  monkeys  and  tigers. 
The  proposition  for  abolishing  the  slave  trade,  meant, 
in  effect,  liberty  and  equality  ;  the  rights  of  man ;  the 
foolish  fundamental  principles  of  this  new  philosophy. 
These  petitions,  which,  savouring  of  tlie  times,  were 
like  those  which  preceded  the  grand  rebellion  in  1640, 
as  illegal,  ought  not  to  have  been  received ;  but  being 
received,  ought  wholly  to  be  disregarded. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence,  after  some  observations  on  tiu>  Duke 
the   importance  of   the  trade,   in  which   an  immense  ^''^'■^"'^^^• 

•  61  to  53.  t  11  to  ;34. 
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1793.        made  some  severe   reflections.      His   royal   highness 
asserted,  that  the  promoters  of  the  abolition  were  either 
fanatics  or  hypocrites,  and  in  one  of  those  classes  he 
ranked  Mr.  Wilberforce. 
Lord  Grenviiie         Lord  Grenvillc  Warmly  vindicated  the  character  of 
that  gentleman,   describing  him  as  an  ornament  to 
human  nature ;  and  the  royal  Duke  promptly  and  amply 
apologized  for,  and  retracted,  his  indiscreet  expressions. 
The  Earl  of  Abingdon's  motion  was  withdrawn, 
and  the  examination  of  witnesses  proceeded. 
March  27.  Without  detailing  the  particulars  of  debate,  it  may 

Rawdoii'         ^^  mentioned  as  one  of  the  efforts  in  favour  of  huma- 
biii  on  impri-    uity,  that  Lord  Rawdon  introduced  a  bill  for  amending 
debt"*^"'  ^""^      t^^  ^^^^  0^  imprisonment  for  debt  before  judgment,  on 
what  is  termed  mesne  process.     Its  first  proposition 
was,  that  instead  of   ten  pounds,  a  debt  of  twenty 
pounds   at  least  must  be  sworn  to,  before  an  arrest 
could  take  place.     The  bill  went  into  a  committee ; 
but  was  strenuously  opposed  both  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor and  Lord  Thurlow,  and,  on  a  motion  for  recom- 
mitment, rejected  on  a  division*. 
May 31.  Oiic  subjcct  of  debate  yet  remains  to  be  mentioned; 

Refoi^^"^^'^  one  on  which  persevering  appeals  had  been  made  to 
the  public,  both  by  societies  and  by  individuals,  which 
had  formed  the  theme  of  pamphlets,  speeches,  resolu- 
tions, and  addresses  in  all  parts  of  the  country, — the 
Reform  of  Parliament.  Nor  were  the  professed  and 
public  grounds  the  only  motives  of  those  who  patro- 
nized and  stimulated  these  proceedings :  they  hoped  to 
embarrass  Mr.  Pitt,  on  whichever  side  he  should  de- 
clare himself.  If  he  countenanced  some  of  the  peti- 
^  tions,  he  would  be  represented  as  approving  of  the 
associations  from  which  they  proceeded  ;  if  he  opposed 
them,  his  former  declarations  and  motions  would  afford 
ample  topics  against  himf. 

While  petitions  on  this   subject  were  being  pre- 
sented, a  bill  for  preventing  bribery  and  corruption 

*  10  to  5.       t  Tomline's  Life  of  Pitt. —  Memoirs  of  Lord  Liverpool,  p.  G2. 
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in  the  election  of  members  of  Parliament  for  Stock-     j^^Sn 
bridge  was  under  discussion,  a  report   from  a   com- 


mittee  on   a   petition   shewed  that,  before    the    last        i79o. 
election,  a  club  of  electors  had  been  formed,  who  ap-  ^^^"'^ ,^'^- 

'  1  1    1  1  1      •  Borough  of 

pomted  a  common  agent ;  they  debated  on  their  own  stockbridge. 
corruption ;    settled  the  sum  that  each  should  receive 
for  his  vote,  and  the  security  he  was  to  require  for  the 
payment. 

When  this  bill  was  awaiting  a  second  reading,  April  loih. 
Mr.  Salusbury  moved  to  bring  in  one  to  disfranchise 
those  electors  who  by  the  report  had  been  declared 
guilty  of  bribery  and  corruption ;  some  doubts  were 
expressed  as  to  the  propriety  of  pursuing  both  mea- 
sures ;  but  Mr.  Fox  approved  of  separating  the  two  Mr.  Fox. 
objects  of  the  report.  This  was  a  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties,  and  he  would  require  satisfactory  evidence 
to  be  given  at  the  bar,  of  the  guilt  of  those  who  were 
implicated. 

Mr.  Francis,  on  the  contrary,  deemed  the  bill  par-  Mr.  Francis. 
tial  and  unjust  in  its  immediate  operation,  and  penal, 
useless,  ineffectual  and  likely  to  be  injurious  rather 
than  beneficial  in  its  ultimate  results. 

Leave  to  bring  in  the  bill  was  given  by  a  majority   May  4th. 
of  one*.     Counsel  were  heard,  and  it  was  finally  dis- 
posed of  by  amotion  to  discharge  the  order  for  a  second 
rcadingf.     The  bill,  which  had  been  introduced,  was 
also  disposed  of  by  a  motion  to  defer  the  second  read-  '•^7th. 
ing  for  three  months:}:. 

Several  debates  arose  on  the  receiving  petitions ;  Feb.  2 1st. 
one  from  Nottinc^ham  averred  that  the  country  was  NouiiikIkuh 

.   ,      ^         ^  •  r    1  1        I'CliUoii  tor 

amused  with  the  name  of  a  representation  of  the  people,  reform. 
wlien  the  reality  was  gone ;  that  the  right  of  election 
had  passed  away  from  the  people  almost  altogether; 
and  their  confidence  in  Parliament  was  consequently 
weakened,  if  not  destroyed.     Mr.  Pitt  objected  to  the 
receiving    of  a  petition  expressed  in   terms  so  disre- 
spectful, as  inconsistent  with  propriety,  or  the  dignity  Mr.  Fox  and 
of  the  House.     Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Grey,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  °^^^^^^^^ 
several  other  members,  if  they  could  not  absolutely 

•  19  to  18.  t  53  to  27. 
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defend  the  words  of  the  petition,  deprecated  its  rejec- 
tion, and  spoke  of  some,  received  on  former  occasions, 
couched  in  terms  not  more  respectful.  Mr.  Burke  ob- 
served that  if  the  House  suffered  themselves  to  be  thus 
insulted,  they  vvould  soon  be  overpowered  by  a  torrent 
of  insolence,  and  despised  by  the  whole  community. 
During  Lord  George  Gordon's  turbulence,  the  House 
had  received  as  bad  a  petition  ;  but  what  was  suffered 
at  such  a  time  could  not  be  regarded  as  an  example. 
On  a  division,  the  House  refused  to  receive  it*.  An- 
other was  afterward  presented  from  the  same  town, 
ill  an  unexceptionable  form. 

A  petition  from  Sheffield,  containing  matter  still 
more  scornful  and  insulting,  began  by  asserting  that 
the  House  was  not,  in  the  just  sense  of  the  words,  what 
the  petitions  were  from  form,  obliged  to  term  it — '  The 
Commons  of  Great  Britian  in  Parliament  assembled  ;' 
not  being  freely  elected  by  a  majority  of  the  whole, 
but  by  a  very  small  portion  of  the  people ;  and  that 
from  the  partial  manner  in  which  members  were  de- 
legated, and  their  long  continuance  in  Parliament,  they 
were  not  the  real,  fair,  and  independent  representa- 
tives of  the  whole  people  of  Great  Britain.  The  pe- 
titioners were  in  general  tradesmen  and  artificers,  un- 
possessed of  freehold  land ;  but  still  they  were  men,  and 
they  thought  men  the  objects  of  representation,  and 
not  the  land  of  a  freeholder,  or  the  houses  of  a  borough- 
monger.  Mr.  Buncombe,  who  presented  this  petition, 
acknowledged  that  he  did  not  approve  of  its  language, 
but  when  Mr.  Ryder  objected  to  its  being  brought  up, 
Mr.  Francis,  Mr.  Lambton,  Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr.  Whit- 
bread  supported  it.  They  endeavoured  to  goad  their 
opponents  into  the  selection  of  some  particular  phrase 
which  they  impugned,  and  spoke  largely  of  expressions 
formerly  used  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
other  statesmen  on  the  same  subject.  This  petition 
was  also  rejected*. 

On  the  day  when  the  grand  contest  was  to  be  main- 
tained, a  petition  from  Norwich,  said  to  be  signed  by 
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three-thousand  seven  hundred  inhabitants,  was  offered       xxx^'r 
by  Mr.   Hobart,  but  withdrawn,   as    being  produced 


contrary  to  an  order  of  the  House  made  in  1656.  1793. 

A  long  petition,  signed  by  tlie  members  of  the  . 
Society  called  Friends  of  the  People,  was  then  read.  Friends  of  tho 
It  was  drawn  with  a  great  shew  of  precision,  and  com-  People. 
prised  specifically  and  in  argument,  all  the  grounds  on 
which  were  rested  the  objections  to  the  present  repre- 
sentation. It  began  by  describing  the  functions  of  the 
King  and  the  Lords,  and  the  introduction  of  a  third 
estate,  distinct  from,  and  a  check  upon,  the  other  two ; 
created  by,  representing,  and  responsible  to,  the  people 
themselves.  If  the  House  were  determined  that  the 
people  ought  not  to  be  fully  represented,  it  was  prayed 
that  such  determination  might  be  made  known,  and 
the  people  apprized  of  their  real  situation  ;  but  if  the 
House  should  conceive  that  they  were  fully  represented, 
then  they  begged  attention  to  the  following  facts.  The 
number  of  representatives  assigned  to  the  different 
counties  was  grossly  disproportioned  to  their  compa- 
rative extent,  population,  and  trade  ;  the  elective  fran- 
chise was  so  partially  and  unequally  distributed,  and 
in  so  many  instances  committed  to  bodies  of  men  of 
such  very  limited  numbers,  that  the  majority  of  the 
House  was  returned  by  less  than  fifteen  thousand 
electors,  which,  if  the  male  adults  in  the  kingdom  were 
estimated  only  at  three  millions,  was  not  more  than 
the  two  hundreth  part  of  them.  The  right  of  voting 
was  regulated  by  no  uniform  or  rational  principle,  and 
the  exercise  of  the  franchise  was  only  renewed  once  in 
seven  years;  seventy  members  were  returned  by  thirty- 
five  places,  where  the  right  of  voting  is  vested  in  bur- 
gage and  other  tenures,  and  the  elections  notoriously 
a  mere  matter  of  form  ;  ninety  were  elected  by  forty- 
six  places,  in  none  of  which  the  number  of  voters  ex- 
ceeded fifty  ;  thirty-seven  by  nineteen  places,  where  the 
greatest  number  was  not  more  than  one  hundred  ;  fifty- 
two  by  twent)-six  places,  no  one  containing  more  than 
two  hundred ;  twenty  more,  for  counties  in  Scotland, 
by  less  than  one  hundred  each,  and  ten  for  other  coun- 
ties, in  the  same  part  of  the  kingdom  having  less  than 
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]793.  turning  fifteen  more.  And  in  this  manner,  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-four  members  were  chosen,  and,  being 
a  majority  of  the  entire  House,  were  enabled  to  decide 
all  questions  in  the  name  of  the  whole  people  of  En- 
gland and  Scotland. 

Their  third  complaint  arose  out  of  the  complicated 
rights  of  voting,  and  the  consequent  expense  and  de- 
lay occasioned  by  the  duration  of  polls  and  the  pro- 
ceedings before  committees.  They  complained,  too,  of 
the  want  of  an  uniform  and  equitable  principle  in  re- 
gulating the  right  of  suffrage,  and  the  arbitrary  manner 
in  which  some  were  excluded ;  papists  generally ;  pro- 
testant  dissenters  in  corporate  towns ;  copyholders  in 
counties,  and  persons  who  paid  taxes  but  did  not 
reside. 

Having  recapitulated  these  objections,  and  added 
some  others,  the  petitioners  proceeded  to  state,  as  the 
effect  of  this  unsatisfactory  representation,  the  increase 
of  debt  and  annual  expense  from  the  time  of  the  revo- 
lution, and  prayed  that  the  House  would  take  mea- 
sures to  remove  the  evils  arising  from  the  unequal 
representation ;  to  correct  the  partial  distribution  of 
the  elective  franchise ;  to  regulate  the  right  of  voting 
upon  an  uniform  and  equitable  principle  ;  and,  finally, 
to  shorten  the  duration  of  Parliaments,  and,  by  re- 
moving the  causes  of  that  confusion,  litigation,  and 
expense,  with  which  they  were  conducted,  to  render 
frequent  and  new  elections  what  our  ancestors  at  the 
revolution  asserted  them  to  be,  the  means  of  a  happy 
union  and  good  agreement  between  the  King  and  the 
people. 
Mr.  Burke.  Tliis  petition,  or  manifesto,  in  which  terms  of  ex- 

treme contumely  were  feebly  disguised  by  a  flimsy 
veil  of  irony,  having  been  read,  Mr.  Burke  inquired 
from  whence  it  came;  as  no  place  of  residence  was 
assigned  to  these  petitioners. 

Mr.  Grey  answered,  that  such  a  circumstance  was 
not  uncommon ;  but  that  all  the  subscribers  resided  in 
or  near  London.     It  contained  an  accurate,  full,  and 
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precise  detail  of  facts,  which  those  who  advanced  chap. 
them  were  ready  to  prove.  He  came  forward,  ac-  '  ^  ' 
tuated  solely  by  a  sense  of  duty,  to  make  a  serious  and  1793, 
important  motion,  which  involved  no  less  a  considera- 
tion than  a  fundamental  change  of  the  government. 
He  was  aware  of  the  use  which  would  be  made  of  the 
never-failing  argument  as  to  the  danger  of  the  times. 
If  our  situation  happened  to  be  prosperous,  it  was 
asked  whether  we  could  be  more  than  happy,  or  more 
than  free  %  In  the  season  of  adversity,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  reform  or  innovation  was  deprecated,  from 
the  pretended  risk  of  increasing  the  evil  and  pressure 
of  our  situation.  He  recapitulated  the  many  attempts 
at  reform  which  had  been  made,  from  ]\Ir.  Bromley's 
motion  in  1733  for  the  repeal  of  the  Septennial  act,  to 
that  of  Mr.  Flood  in  1790,  and  adverted  particularly 
to  the  share  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  taken  in  some  of  those 
discussions.  Had  a  reform  in  the  representation  taken 
place  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1763,  this  country 
had,  in  all  likelihood,  escaped  the  American  war.  If 
it  had  taken  place  last  year,  it  would  probably  have 
saved  us  from  our  present  commercial  distresses.  At 
a  time  when  it  had  become  customary  to  charge  with 
bad  views  all  those  who  talked  of  any  species  of  alte- 
ration, he  thought  it  right  to  state  that  he  had  the 
support  of  very  great  and  high  authorities — of  Locke, 
Blackstonc,  Sir  George  Sa^dle,  the  Earl  of  Chatham, 
the  present  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Chief  Baron,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  INIr.  Pitt  himself,  and  the 
Duke  of  Richmond.  Even  his  Majesty  had  been  ad- 
vised, in  his  speech  from  the  throne,  on  the  24th  of 
May,  1784,  to  say,  that  he  would  be  always  desirous  to 
concur  with  his  Parliament  in  sujiporting  and  main- 
taining, in  their  just  balance,  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  every  branch  of  the  legislature. 

Although  he  would  not  follow  the  petition  through 
the  detail  of  facts,  he  treated  on  the  absurd  inequality 
of  a  system  in  which  the  county  of  Cornwall  returned 
almost  as  many  members  as  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
on  th(^  patronage  of  peers,  which  was  a  violation  of  the 
constitution.      After  some  general  observations  and  a 
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poetical  quotation  from  Sir  William  Jones,  he  con- 
cluded by  affirming  that  the  certain  and  effectual  re- 
medy for  bribery  and  corruption  was  to  establish  a 
more  popular  election,  which  could  secure  purity  in  the 
electors  and  independence  of  members,  and  by  moving 
that  the  petitions  should  be  referred  to  a  committee  ; 
and  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Erskine. 

INIr.  Jenkinson  observed  that  the  time  chosen  for 
the  introduction  of  this  motion  was  when  our  constitu- 
tion had  been  threatened  from  within,  and  war  declared 
against  it  from  without.  The  mode  was  still  more  ex- 
traordinary :  without  any  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  a  number  of  gentlemen  associated  themselves 
for  the  purpose  of  persuading  them  that  they  felt 
grievances,  of  which  they  appeared  not  even  to  have 
dreamed.  The  effects  of  government  on  a  people,  he 
said,  do  not  so  much  depend  on  general  principles  and 
general  theories,  as  on  little  accidental  circumstances, 
which  are  frequently  not  even  perceptible;  and,  con- 
sequently, if  plausible  theories  ought  never  to  be  an 
objection  to  reform,  when  practical  grievances  were 
felt ;  so  defective  theories  ought  not  to  be  a  ground  for 
it,  when  there  was  no  practical  grievance,  but  every 
practical  advantage.  In  the  present  case,  three  ques- 
tions would  arise  .-^ — First,  what  is  the  House  of  Com- 
mons '?  Second,  how  ought  it  to  be  composed  to  answer 
its  object '?  Third,  what  is  the  way  of  so  composing  it  ? 
On  the  first,  all  must  agree  that  it  was  meant  to  be  a 
legislative  body,  representing  all  descriptions  of  men  in 
this  country ;  as  to  the  second,  that  the  landed  interest 
ought  to  have  the  preponderant  weight.  There  were 
other  descriptions,  which  he  should  style  professional 
people,  and  whom  he  considered  as  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  its  composition.  He  did  not  apply  that  expres- 
sion in  the  usual  narrow  and  confined  sense,  but  meant 
those  members  who  wished  to  raise  themselves  to  the 
great  offices  of  the  state ;  those  "vvho  were  in  the  army, 
the  navy,  and  the  law :  and  he  maintained  that  these 
several  descriptions  of  persons  ought  to  be  able  to  find 
means  of  entering  into  Parliament.  What  then  were 
the  means  of  obtaining  such  a  House  of  Commons'? 
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The  counties,  and  many  of  the  populous  boroughs,  jx^^^n 
secured  the  election  of  country  gentlemen ;  the  com-  "  ^  ^ 
mercial  towns  provided  for  the  return  of  persons  in  that  1793. 
line ;  but  how  were  those  of  the  last  description,  the 
professional  men,  to  obtain  seats'?  If  the  names  of 
those  who  had  been  returned  for  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  years  were  examined,  it  would  be  found  that  the 
far  greater  part  had  first  come  in  by  means  of  those 
which  were  termed  rotten  borouglis;  that  having,  in 
general,  no  strong  local  connexion,  and  no  very  consi- 
derable property,  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  they 
should  acquire  seats  by  any  other  means  ;  and  if  it  was 
tlie  object  of  the  mover  and  of  the  petitioners,  as  it 
appeared  to  be,  to  abolish  those  close  boroughs,  persons 
of  the  description  he  had  mentioned  would  scarcely 
ever  find  means  of  obtaining  a  seat ;  and  those  mem- 
bers whom  he  considered  absolutely  necessary  for 
making  that  House  the  representative  of  the  people, 
woiild  be  entirely  excluded.  Having  laid  down  these 
principles,  the  lionorable  member  argued  them  at  con- 
siderable length,  and  with  great  ability. 

Mr.  Powys,  on  the  same  side,  made  severe  obser-  Mr  Powys. 
vations  on  the  preparation  of  the  petition.  The  mover 
had  come  forward  as  the  organ  and  delegate  of  a  so- 
ciety constituted  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  pro- 
gress of  disaffection  and  discontent :  of  waiting  for  the 
operation  of  the  public  mind,  and  of  holding  no  com- 
munication with  visionary  speculators.  In  process  of 
time,  however,  tliese  friends  of  the  people  joined  with 
tlie  performers  of  another  theatre,  and  they  had  acted 
together  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  tavern  more  than 
once.  M.  Condorcet,  alluding  to  this  society,  had  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  it  would  produce  the  same  sym- 
ptoms in  England  as  had  preceded  the  convocation  of 
tlie  States-general  of  France. 

Mr.  Windham  said  that  tliere  never  had  been  Mr.  wimiiiam. 
offered  to  the  House  a  question  so  repugnant  to  rea- 
son and  to  every  rule  of  common  sense.  Two  prin- 
ciples had  been  relied  on,  expediency  and  right,  a  dis- 
cussion of  which  was  better  adapted  to  a  select  society 
of  learned  men,  than  to  a  large  deliberative  assembly. 
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To  apply  such  metaphysical  arguments  as  rules  of  con- 
duct would  be  like  turning  a  mill  by  the  power  of 
music,  or  like  another  Amphion,  raising  a  wall  by  a 
tune.  With  much  force,  he  analyzed  both  the  propo- 
sitions and  the  observations  adduced  in  support  of  them, 
illustrating  his  argument  with  ancient  learning,  poeti- 
cal quotation,  and  an  application  to  modern  times  and 
recent  events. 

Mr.  Erskine  took  the  easier  course  of  reminding 
Mr.  Pitt  of  his  own  former  motion,  and  quoting  from 
Mr.  Burke's  "  Thoughts  on  the  Causes  of  the  present 
Discontents."  He  stated  the  evil  as  disclosed  in  the 
petition,  described  the  remedy  as  safe  and  easy ;  and  as 
to  the  time  at  which  the  proposition  was  introduced, 
he  contended  that  if  ever  there  was  one  season  more 
critically  favourable  than  another  to  the  object,  it  was 
at  that  very  moment. 

The  debate,  not  without  a  di\ision*,  was  adjourned 
to  the  following  day,  when  Mr.  Stanley,  who  had 
moved  the  delay,  and  Mr.  Buxton,  both  professed  to  be 
friends  of  reform,  yet  declared  themselves  adverse  to 
the  present  motion ;  Mr.  Duncombe  avowing  his  sup- 
port of  it,  and  Sir  William  Young  and  Sir  William 
Milner  opposing  it  altogether,  made  short  speeches. 

Mr.  Francis  followed  at  much  length,  undertaking 
to  refute  Mr.  Windham,  acknowledging,  however,  that 
if  he  should  appear  to  question  his  judgment,  to  com- 
bat his  opinions,  or  to  undervalue  his  eloquence,  no 
man  would  suspect  him  of  the  folly  of  pretending  to 
an  equality.  He  described  that  gentleman  as  some- 
times soaring  high  into  the  regions  of  air,  with  equal 
rapidity  dropping  down  from  heaven  to  earth,  to  the 
depths  of  the  sea,  and  to  the  waters  under  the  earth. 
He  had  ranged  over  the  whole  circuit  of  human  science, 
and  glided  through  every  region  of  the  moral  as  well 
the  intellectual  world;  through  ethics,  mechanics, 
pneumatics,  hydraulics,  geography,  mathematics,  as- 
tronomy, and  logic ;  through  all  the  polite  arts,  of 
swimming,  flying,  burning,  skating,  diving ;  the  leani- 
ing  of  his  library,  and  the  meditations  of  his  closet ; 
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but  on  one  subject  alone  he  had  studiously  maintained 

a  most  delicate  reserve.     The  unfortunate  motion  on      lxxxii. 

the  table  had  never  been  blest  with  a  single  moment  

of  his  attention.  He  turned  to  the  argument  of  Mr.  i'93. 
Jenkinson,  and,  after  intimating  the  effect  of  East 
Indian  influence  in  the  House,  concluded  by  declaring, 
in  a  parody  on  Mr.  Dunning's  jingle,  which  he  termed 
the  solemnly  adopted  language  of  Parliament,  his  own 
opinion  that  corruption  has  increased,  is  increasing, 
and  ought  to  be  diminished. 

The  Earl  of  ^Nlornington,  in  a  speech  of  great  length.  Lord  Morning- 
took  an  extended  view  of  the  subject.  He  examined 
tlie  statements  of  the  supporters  of  the  motion,  showing 
that,  in  history,  statistics,  commerce,  and  all  the  other 
subjects  on  which  they  had  treated,  they  had  been 
altogether  in  error.  He  contrasted  their  opposite  de- 
clarations on  modern  subjects  ;  dissected  the  petitions, 
both  that  of  the  society  calling  themselves  "  Eriends 
of  the  People,"  and  the  others  which  liad  been  presented, 
showing  their  remarkable  uniformity  in  stating  it  as 
"  an  undisputed  principle  of  the  constitution,  that  the 
"  third  estate  ought  to  be  elected  by  the  commons  of 
"  the  kingdom,  or  by  a  majority  thereof."  He  dwelt 
particularly  on  one  which  Mr.  Erancis  himself  pre- 
sented from  "  sundry  inhabitants  of  London,  West- 
"  minster,  and  their  vicinity,"  which  set  forth  "  that, 
"  according  to  the  established  maxim  of  all  good  go- 
"  vernments,  every  man  ought  to  be,  in  some  measure, 
"  his  own  legislator  ;"  and,  in  conclusion,  recommended 
"  as  the  only  effectual,  permanent,  and  practicable  plan 
"•  of  reform,  that  the  right  of  voting  should  be  restored 
"  universally  to  every  man,  not  incapacitated  by  nature 
"  for  want  of  reason,  or  by  law  for  the  commission  of 
"  crimes ;  and  tliat  elections  should  be  annual."  At 
the  head  of  the  signatui'es  stood  the  name  of  Thomas 
Hardy,  a  name  obscure  in  this  country,  but  not  un- 
known to  the  National  Convention.  In  November, 
Thomas  Hardy,  as  secretary  to  the  Corresponding 
Society,  subscribed  an  address  to  them,  which  breathed 
so  sincere  an  affection  for  the  cause  of  tlie  Erencli 
Republic,  and  so  warm  a  zeal  for  the  destruction  of  the 
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British  government,  as  to  obtain  the  honour  of  being 
circulated  throughout  all  the  departments,  and  all  the 
armies  of  our  enemy.  He  noticed,  also,  the  proceed- 
ings of  societies  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
their  conformity  with  the  opinions  of  the  Correspond- 
ing Society,  and  proved  the  tendency  of  all  their  move- 
ments to  overthrow  the  established  government  and 
substitute  a  republic. 

This  speech  fixed  the  attention  of  all  who  heard  it, 
and  for  a  long  time  formed  a  topic  of  pubhc  discussion. 
All  parties  agreed .  that  the  young  nobleman  from 
whom  it  proceeded  might  be  looked  up  to  as  one  of  the 
brightest  hopes  of  the  nation,  a  powerful  pillar  of  the 
state. 

The  debate  was  continued  with  great  ability  and 
pertinacity;  but  the  matter  was  exhausted,  and  the 
speakers  could  only  reiterate  the  former  topics,  each 
applying  such  ornaments  and  embellishments  as  his 
learning  or  taste  could  supply. 

Mr.  Whitbread  followed  the  Earl  of  Mornington, 
and  in  supporting  the  motion  he  was  aided  by  Mr. 
Sheridan  and  Mr.  Fox ;  while,  on  the  other  side, 
opinions  were  delivered  by  Mr.  Anstruther,  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  Mr.  Adam.  The  most  striking  passage  in  these 
speeches  was  that  with  which  Mr.  Fox  concluded  the 
debate.  The  objection  to  the  time,  he  said,  was  a  fal- 
lacy, a  mere  pretext  for  putting  off  what  the  House 
could  not  help  seeing  to  be  necessary,  but  felt  unwilling 
to  begin.  The  time  must  come  when  the  House 
would  be  unable  to  disguise,  even  from  themselves,  the 
necessity  of  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  representa- 
tion ;  and  then  too,  perhaps,  they  might  give  room  for 
a  new  application  of  the  poet  Prior's  raillery  on  an 
individual — 

"  Let  that  be  wrouglit  which  JVlat  doth  say; 
Yea,  quoth  the  Erie,  but  not  to-day." 

The  motion  was  rejected  by  a  great  majority*. 

Mr.  Wharton  endeavoured  to  call  back  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  subject  of  reform,  by  moving 
for  a  committee  to  inquire  whether  any,  and  which  of 

•  282  to  41. 
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the  provisions  made  by  Parliament  in  the  reign    of    lxxxii 
AVilHam  and  Mary,  and  of  WiUiam  the  Third,  for  se 


curing  the  responsible  exercise  of  the  executive  autho-  1793. 
rity,  and  for  other  purposes,  had  by  any  means  been 
invalidated  or  done  away ;  and  to  consider  whether 
they  could  be  re-enacted  and  restored,  so  that  the 
people  might  recover  the  security  in  which  they  were 
placed  by  the  glorious  Revolution  of  1688. 

His  speech  elicited  no  answer,  and  his  motion  was 
rejected*. 

In  closing  the  session,  his  Majesty  acknowledged  June2ist. 
the  wisdom  and  public  spirit  shown  by  the  two  Houses,  ^es'sion'!^  ^^*^ 
and  said  that  the  rapid  and  signal  successes  which,  in 
an  early  period  of  the  campaign,  had  attended  the 
operations  of  the  combined  armies ;  the  respectable  and 
powerful  force  which  Parliament  had  enabled  him  to 
employ  by  sea  and  land,  and  the  measures  which  he 
had  concerted  with  other  powers  for  the  effectual  pro- 
secution of  the  war,  afforded  the  best  prospect  of  a 
happy  issue  to  the  contest  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
"  It  is  only,"  his  Majesty  said,  "  by  perseverance  in 
"  vigorous  exertions,  and  by  endeavouring  to  improve 
"  the  advantages  already  acquired,  that  we  can  hope  to 
"  obtain  the  great  end  to  which  my  views  are  uni- 
"  formly  directed,  the  restoration  of  peace  on  such 
"  terms  as  may  be  consistent  with  our  permanent 
"  security,  and  with  the  general  tranquillity  of 
"  Europe." 

•  71  to  U. 
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and  the 
Mountain. 


In  France,  the  defection  of  Dumouriez  produced  the 
effects  which  were  to  be  expected.  As  a  calamity,  it 
was  unfelt.  No  strong  place  had  been  surrendered, 
no  great  portion  of  the  army  had  been  seduced ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  a  firm  determination  to  support  the 
government,  and  even,  if  possible,  to  sacrifice  their  com- 
mander, had  been  displayed,  nor  could  much  injury 
result  from  the  detention  of  seven  commissioners,  whose 
absence  from  the  public  offices  or  from  the  Convention 
would  hardly  be  perceived,  and  never  noticed  but  to 
give  force  to  a  languid  period,  or  excite  convenient 
rage.  The  loss  was  limited,  therefore,  to  fifteen  or 
sixteen  hundred  troops,  a  few  officers,  who  had  not 
attained  any  great  public  estimation,  and  a  leader 
whose  political  character  and  military  successes,  how- 
ever distinguished  and  important,  had  procured  for 
him  neither  the  respect  nor  the  confidence  of  his  coim- 
trymen.  His  situation  in  command  was  filled  by 
General  Dampierre,  and  it  certainly  appears  extraor- 
dinary that,  during  the  pause  of  irresolution  which 
preceded  his  defection,  or  in  the  period  of  uncertainty 
and  confusion  which  immediately  ensued,  the  Prince 
of  Cobourg  made  no  movement  which  could  advance 


e;iemy :    but 
To    the   Ja- 


his  own  cause  or  affect  that  of  the 
this  appearance  may  be  explained*, 
cobins  and  their  opponents,  generally  called  Bris- 
sotines, Dumouriez  had  long  formed  the  subject  of 
vehement  discussions;  the  one  insisting,  even  in  the 
midst  of  his  best  services  and  most  conspicuous  suc- 
cesses, that  he  was  a  traitor  to  the  country,  an  aristo- 
crat, and  a  royalist,  wishing  to  erect  a  regal  power, 
if  not  on  Louis,  on  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  As  his  pur- 
poses became  more  evident,  each  party  cast  on  the 
other  the  charge  of  favouring  his  plans,  and  hoping  to 
make  him  and  his  army  subservient  to  their  viewsf . 

The  differences  between  the  two  factions  had  now 
assumed  a  character  which  made  it  evident  that  the 
destruction  of  one  or  the  other  must  take  place.     Sup- 

•  Lacretelle,  toinex.  p.  309.     Victoiies  et  Conquetes,  tome  i.  p.  143. 
t  Debates,  as  re})orted  in  the  Moniteur,  particularly  from  tlie  2bth  March  to 
the  5th  of  April. 
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ported  by  the  clubs  and  the  mob  in  Paris,  professing  no  Sxx^ii 
principles  of  justice  or  humanity,  except  as  such  pro-  ___^____ 
fessions  could  favour  their  views  for  the  moment,  apo-  1793. 
logists  of  plunder  and  accomplices  in  murder,  the 
Jacobins  had  great  advantages  over  their  antagonists, 
who,  if  they  did  not  eschew  crime,  affected  to  revere 
virtue,  and  endeavoured  to  cover  the  odious  colours  of 
guilt  by  external  pretences  of  integrity  and  purity.  In 
the  general  and  popular  sense  of  the  term,  the  patriot- 
ism of  neither  party  was  justly  to  be  suspected;  both 
wished  to  see  their  country  triumphant  over  its  ene- 
mies, and  even  sufficiently  formidable  to  enslave  and 
plunder  the  rest  of  the  world ;  but  they  differed  in 
their  notions  of  internal  government;  the  Brissotines 
desiring  a  quiet,  compact  system,  in  which  all  power 
should  centre  in  and  emanate  from  them ;  while  the 
Jacobins,  equally  desirous  of  power,  aimed  to  establish 
their  tyranny  by  continual  appeals  to  the  force  of  the 
people,  or  rather  the  impulse  of  mobs,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  every  order,  and  even  of  every  individual,  who 
rose  above  them  in  rank  or  talent,  who  obstructed  their 
views,  or  exposed  their  measures.  The  wavering  and 
inconsistent  conduct  of  the  Girondists*,  on  the  trial  of 
the  King,  afforded  to  the  opposing  faction  many  advan- 
tages ;  and  the  wdre-drawn  tenuity  of  their  systems, 
contrasted  with  the  gross  depravity  of  their  political 
conduct,  gave  abundant  topics  for  exposing  them  to 
ridicule,  censure,  or  abhorrence.  Perhaps  the  faction 
of  Brissot  was  more  extensively  popular  in  the  depart- 
ments than  that  of  its  adversaries ;  but  these,  having  a 
complete  guidance  of  the  mob  in  Paris,  a  decided  su- 
periority in  the  clubs,  and  a  formidable  minority  in 
the  Convention,  were  always  in  sufficient  force  to  give 
alarm,  and  to  hope  for  ultimate  triumph.  Their  exer- 
tions were  uniform  in  object  and  manner,  while  the 
efforts  of  the  Brissotines  were  divided  according  to 
personal  circumstances,  and  enfeebled  by  particular 
feelings,  or  by  the  lassitude,  indolence,  or  timidity  of 
individuals.     Their  intrigues  were  easily  detected  and 

•   The  words  Giioiidisl  uud  Bnsbotine  arc  used   indifferently,  being  perfectly 
ajnoiiymous. 
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exposed ;  and  their  best  contrivances  for  augmenting 
their  influence  in  the  departments  counteracted,  or 
made  to  recoil  on  themselves.  In  the  legislature  itself, 
the  eloquence  of  Vergniaud,  the  logic  of  Guadet,  and 
the  political  experience  of  Brissot,  were  overpowered 
by  the  plausibility  of  Barrere,  the  sophistry  of  Robes- 
pierre, the  vulgarity  of  Marat,  and  the  vociferation  of 
Danton.  The  people  in  the  tribunes  or  galleries, 
mixing  their  expressions  of  approbation  or  disgust 
with  the  speeches  of  the  members,  assured  the  prepon- 
derance of  those  who  gratified,  or,  probably,  retained 
them. 

To  follow  with  perspicuous  exactness  the  course 
of  the  conflict  which  took  place,  would  display  matter 
of  great  curiosity,  and  considerable  interest  in  the  his- 
tory of  faction ;  but  it  is  not  suffi.cien4;ly  connected 
with  the  objects  of  this  narrative  to  permit  a  minute 
detail :  an  abstract  or  general  view  must  suffice. 

Brissot,  rash,  vain,  and  implacable,  hastened  the 
decisive  contest  of  the  parties,  without  sufficiently  ad- 
verting to  the  circumstances  which  would  have  made 
it  prudent  to  evade  an  instant  concussion,  and,  by  pro- 
crastination, afford  time  for  the  views  of  Robespierre 
and  his  adherents  to  unfold  themselves.  The  declin- 
ing credit  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  known  con- 
nexion between  him  and  some  leading  members  of  the 
Brissotine  party,  afforded  a  great  triumph  to  their  op- 
ponents. Sillery,  Buzot,  and  even  Brissot  himself, 
were  known  to  have  been  in  his  pay,  or  to  have  held 
offices  of  responsibility  under  him.  A  plot  or  con- 
spiracy was  formed,  shortly  after  the  murder  of  the 
King ;  and,  after  several  delays,  a  night  was  fixed  for 
its  execution ;  but  its  nature,  limits,  and  precise  ob- 
jects, are  among  the  inscrutable  mysteries  of  the  revo- 
lution. It  had  some  tendency  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans ;  but  each  party  cast  on  the  other 
the  opprobrium  attached  to  the  undivulged  crime*. 
The  Brissotines  obtained  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee of  twelve  members  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
of  the  projected  insurrection.     This  was  a  subject  of 

*  Louvet,  Rccit.  dc  mcs  Perils,  p.  25.     Thiers,  tome  iv.  p.  67 — 70. 
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constant  complaint,   and  of  numerous  petitions  from      t^vvVmit 
the  adherents  of  the  Mountain,  and  produced  some  of       '  '  ' 
the  most  violent  debates  in  the  Convention.     IJanton,        1793. 
on   the  other  hand,   obtained   the  establishment  of  a  ?,^,evoiuiioiia.y 
court,  irom  its  origin  highly  popular,  and  in  its  dura- 
tion horribly  celebrated ;  called,  at  first,  the  Extraor- 
dinary Criminal  Tribunal,  and  afterward  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal;  where  six  judges,  a  public  accuser 
with  two  deputies,  twelve  permanent,  salaried  jurymen 
with  three  substitutes,  all  elected  by  the  Convention, 
sat  for  the  trial  "  of  plots  and  attempts  against  the 
"  liberty,  unity,    indivisibility,     internal   or   external 
"  safety,  of  the  republic,  and  every  plan  tending  to  re- 
"  establish  royalty  ;"  and  from  their  decision  there  was 
no  appeal.     This  court  was  entirely  formed  of  nomi- 
nees of  the  Mountain,  and  maintained  its  popularity 
by  a  devoted  subserviency  to  the  views  of  that  party. 
Decrees  were  soon  framed  which  shewed  some  of  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  formed.     Deputies  were  to  April. 
be  tried  ;  inviolability  was  annulled :  extended  powers 
were  afterward  conferred,  sufficient  to  render  it  the 
scourge  and  the  stigma  of  the  country. 

In  the  violent  debate  which  took  place  on  reading  violent (i.imn- 
the  letters  of  the  commissioners  who  had  been  sent  to  Biissuiiuos.  "^ 
examine  the  facts  relative  to  Dumouriez,  Danton  de- 
clared that  no  further  truce  was  to  be  hoped  for  be- 
tween the  Mountain  and  their  opponents,  the  patriots 
and  enemies  of  the  country  ;  and  Marat  did  not  liesi- 
tate  to  assert  that  three  hundred  heads  of  the  Giron-  ^^'^  "^i'"'- 
dists  must  be  sacrificed  to  liberty  and  equality.  Petion, 
on  belialf  of  his  friends,  complained  of  these  violences 
in  vain  ;  his  unsuccessful  attempt  was  a  prelude  to  a  conflict  of  the 
more  formidable  denunciation  against  the  whole  party  parties. 
by   Robespierre,  who,   in   a  speech  of  great  ability, 
traced   the   history   of  their  intrigues,  demonstrating 
their  ambition,  greediness,  and  avarice  ;  accusing  them 
of  occasioning  the  war  for  factious  and  selfish  pur- 
poses, and  inferring  that,  in  conjunction  witli  Dumou- 
riez, and  in  alliance  with  cabinets  of  the  hostile  coun- 
tries, they  were  plotting  the  ruin  of  France.     This  in- 
ference, althougli  not  supported  by  fact,  was  argued 
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with  great  ingenuity ;  and  the  inconsistencies  of  Brissot 
furnished  abundant  theme  for  making  any  deductions 
plausible.  Vergniaud  and  Guadet  made  eloquent 
answers  to  Robespierre;  and  several  members  spoke 
in  the  debate,  which  continued  three  days.  Marat, 
in  particular,  was  conspicuous  for  his  unrestrained  vi- 
rulence, and  his  insolence  in  persisting  to  place  himself 
in  the  tribune,  in  defiance  of  the  exertions  of  the  Pre- 
sident to  maintain  order.  Guadet  obtained  a  decree 
Accusation  of  for  bringing  Marat  to  trial  before  the  Revolutionary 
Marat.  Tribunal,  for  having  signed,  as  president  of  the  Jaco- 

bin club,  an  inflammatory  circular  address  ;  but  the 
cause  of  the  incendiary  was  vehemently  espoused  by 
his  adherents ;  he  did  not  feel  even  the  temporary  in- 
convenience of  confinement,  being  suffered  by  his 
gaoler  to  escape,  and  assured,  from  the  authority  of 
his  judges  themselves,  that  his  life  was  in  no  danger. 
The  sections  of  Paris  not  only  espoused  his  cause,  but, 
with  more  than  usual  boldness,  petitioned  the  Conven- 
tion for  the  expulsion  of  twenty-two  members,  com- 
prising Brissot  and  the  chiefs  of  his  party.  His  trial 
was  a  triumph ;  no  attempt  was  made  to  gain  a  ver- 
dict against  him ;  and  the  moment  the  jury  pro- 
nounced him  not  guilty,  he  was  carried  in  victorious 
procession  to  the  Convention,  reinstated  amid  univer- 
sal plaudits,  and  complimented  by  Danton,  who  pro- 
nounced this  one  of  the  beautiful  days  of  the  revolu- 
tion. 

For  some  time  the  Brissotines  maintained  this 
unequal  conflict,  with  evident  loss  of  credit :  plots, 
discoveries,  addresses,  petitions,  denunciations,  and 
recriminations,  were  daily  brought  forward  ;  and  they 
seemed  amazed  and  terrified  at  seeing  the  artillery 
they  had  used  against  the  King  so  successfully  turned 
against  themselves.  Their  panic  prevented  them  from 
adopting  vigorous,  or  even  reasonable,  measures :  bold, 
and  even  extravagant,  speeches  were  followed  by  timid 
votes,  or  feeble  motions :  they  talked  of  convoking  the 
people  in  primary  assemblies,  of  removing  the  sittings 
of  the  Convention  to  Versailles :  one  of  their  adher- 
ents resigned  his  seat;  and  all  the  party,  instead  of 
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meeting  the  crisis  ^vith  boldness  and  confidence,  pur-    x  xxxni 
sued  a  mean  system  of  placing  spies  to  watch  their      ^  ^  ^ 
opponents,  hiring  an   armed  guard  from  Marseilles, 
and  changing  their  lodgings  for  fear  of  being  assas- 
sinated. 

The  scandalous  scenes  of  contention  which  were 
daily  renewed,  converted,  according  to  the  expression 
of  Brissot,  the  hall  of  the  legislature  into  an  arena,  and 
its  avenues  into  ambuscades ;  and,  as  a  last  effort  to 
restore  the  affairs  of  his  party,  he  published  his  cele- 
brated address  to  his  constituents ;  a  work  which,  in 
almost  every  passage  intended  to  criminate  the  au- 
thor's adversaries,  exposes  to  detestation  some  prin- 
ciple or  act  of  his  own  faction* ;  it  did  no  service  to 
his  cause,  but  was  answered  with  great  wit  and  plea- 
santry by  Camille  Desmoulins. 

As  a  last  hope,  the  Brissotines  looked  to  the  report  Progress  of 
of  the  committee  of  twelve :  perhaps  too,  it  was  anti-  ^^  ^  "^"^^  *^' 
cijmted  with  some  apprehension  by  their  adversaries ; 
for  several  petitions  were  presented,  praying  for  the 
abolition  of  the  committee.  Before  the  day  when  the 
report  was  to  be  presented,  Santerre  had  been  removed, 
and  the  command  of  the  national  guard  conferred  on 
Henriot,  a  conspicuous  actor  in  the  massacres  of  Sep- 
tember, and  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  Mountain  ;  the 
Brissotines  obtained  the  arrest  of  Hebert,  the  attorney- 
general  of  the  Commune,  and  one  of  their  most  inve- 
terate opponents  ;  but  this  exertion  of  authority  tended 
as  little  to  their  advantage  as  the  proceeding  against 
Marat.  The  council  of  the  Commune,  and  a  central 
committee  formed  of  its  most  desperate  members,  were 
always  sitting ;  the  Brissotines  pretended  to  have  dis- 
covered a  plot  for  assassinating  twenty- two  of  them  ; 
but  their  complaints  inspired  no  sensation  which  could 
compensate  for  the  effect  of  a  bombastic  boast,  by 
Isnard,  that  if  the  sections  violated  the  dignity  of  na- 
tional representation,  by  violence  against  himself  or 
his  friends,  Paris  should  be  annihilated,  and  the  tra- 
veller on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  should  lose  his  time 
in  fruitless  inquiries  for  the  place  where  the  city  had 

•    It  was  translated  into  English,  with  an  admirable  preface. 
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the  Conven- 
tion. 

Twenty-one 

members 

arrested. 


stood.  This  blustering  phrase  was  bitterly  remem- 
bered in  subsequent  proceedings. 

At  length  the  crisis  came.  The  council  general  of 
the  Commune  received  from  the  commissioners  of  the 
sections  unlimited  powers  to  act  for  the  public  good. 
The  tocsin  was  sounded,  the  commandant  of  the  na- 
tional guard  changed,  the  generale  beat,  and  the 
alarm  guns  fired.  The  Jacobin  members  appeared  in 
the  Convention  with  countenances  portentously  scowl- 
ing, with  daggers  at  their  sides,  and  pistols  at  their 
girdles.  If  derision  could  be  properly  indulged  on 
such  an  occasion,  it  must  be  excited  by  the  wretched 
conduct  of  the  Brissotines,  who  had  pretended  to  god- 
like virtues,  and  grasped  at  the  full  exercise  of  human 
power,  but  who  now,  appalled  and  trembling  at  the 
aspect  of  their  adversaries,  came  abashed  and  timid 
into  the  hall,  or  sought  safety  in  flight. 

Gaining  confidence  from  this  irresolution,  the  Jaco- 
bins and  the  Commune  overawed  and  vanquished  the 
Convention.  Petitions  were  presented  by  bodies  so 
numerous,  that  they  had  the  effect  of  commands ;  the 
hall  was  surrounded  by  an  armed  force  under  Henriot, 
who  refused  to  attend  at  the  bar  when  summoned,  and, 
"vvith  cannon  pointed  toward  the  building,  forbad  the 
egress  of  the  members.  Roland  escaped  from  Paris  ; 
but  his  wife  and  the  minister  Le  Brun  were  arrested 
without  any  legal  authority,  and  committed  to  the 
Abbaye.  Claviere  was  also  arrested ;  and  other  chiefs 
of  the  party  resolved,  but  too  late,  to  fly  from  the  capi- 
tal, that,  by  uniting  at  Bordeaux,  or  in  Calvados,  they 
might  "  save  the  country  by  exciting  an  insurrection 
"  in  the  departments*." 

After  undergoing  every  possible  humiliation,  and 
practising  every  possible  shift  to  disguise  their  disgrace, 
the  Convention  were  obliged  to  sanction  the  arrests 
which  had  already  taken  place,  and  to  decree  a  similar 
measure  against  twenty-one  of  their  own  members, 
including  Gensonne,  Vergniaud,  Brissot,  Guadet,  and 
Rabaut.     They  were  not  ordered  to  prison,  but  to  be 


*  See  Louvet's  Narrative;  Appel  a  I'impartiale  Postcritp  ;  and  Debates. 
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ill  a  state  of  arrest  at  their  own  abodes ;  the  Commune     t  ^ Ic  x*iii 
offering  to  give  an  equal  number  of  their  members  as 


hostages  to  the  departments ;  this  point  being  obtained,        1793. 

the  insurrection  was  ended.     Some  of  the  deputies  who 

were  placed  under  arrest  having  made  their  escape, 

and  many  others  having  fled  to  raise  insurrections  in 

the  departments,  those  who  still  remained,  or  could  be 

secured,  were  taken  into  close  custody.     Brissot  had 

attempted  to  leave  the  kingdom  with  a  false  passport, 

but  he  was  arrested  and  confined  with  the  others ;  and  scventy-three 

seventy-three    members,   who    subscribed    a    protest  members 

against  the  proceedings  of  the  day,  were  deprived  of  ^^^^  ^ 

their  seats  and  imprisoned*. 

Amidst  all  these  struggles  of  faction,  the  cares  of  other  acts  of 
the    Convention  were    directed    to  many    important  the  Conven- 
general   objects.     The   powers    of   government   were  iviTreii  25. 
confided  to  twenty-five  individuals,  forming  one  com- 
mittee, soon  afterwards  divided  into  two,   under  the  Committees  of 
names  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  and  of  Gene-  general  safety. 
ral  Safety.     Famine  and  pecuniary  distress  overspread 
the  country.     The  emission  of  assignats,  easily  made  ^^""ofusc  issue 
and  incapable  of  being  restrained,  had  long  and  largely 
exceeded  the  amount  of  confiscated  property  on  which 
they  were  supposed  to  be  secured,  and  yet  new  floods 
of   them,  however    discredited,    continued   to    issue. 
Famine,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  subject  of  daily  Scarcity. 
complaints,  which,  if  exaggerated,  were  not  unfounded ; 
and  of  riots,  violences,  and  plunder,  which  were  often  Plunder. 
censured,  but  never  adequately  restrained.    By  a  decree 
of  the  Convention,  the  amount  of  assignats  allowed  to  ^t^^s'^n  a^. 
be  created  was  limited  to  three  thousand  one  hundred  signats  and 
millions  of  livres  (£129,000,()()0);  it  was  declared  that  "'°"'^'- 
already  had  that  sum  been  issued ;  but  still  a  decree  May  7. 
was  made  for  the  making  of  two    hundred  millions 
(£8,()()0,0()0)  more ;  and  it  could  not  be  disguised  that 


*  See  the  Protest  in  Miss  Williams's  Letters,  published  1795,  vol.  i.  p.  259  ; 
IHstoirc  de  la  Hf^volution,  par  deux  Amis  de  la  I,,iberl<',  vol.  xiii ;  Lacri^tcllc, 
tome  X.  p.  310  ;  Thiers,  tome  iv.  p.  107,  et  seqq. ;  and  the  histories  of  the  period 
in  general.  Sec,  also,  La  Vallee,  Ilistoirc  des  Factions,  tome  ii.  p.  8G.  La 
Vorit»^  sur  la  Faction  d'Orleans  et  la  Conspiration  du  10  Mars  ;  Appel  "a  I'impar- 
tiale  Postcrite,  par  la  Citoyenne  Roland,  part  i.  p  5,  et  seqq. ;  and  pamphlets  by 
EdniP  Petit,  Lanjuinais,  Isnard,  and  many  others.  Among  the  number  so  un- 
seated and  incarcerated  was  Thomas  Paine. 
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SO  long  as  the  engraved  plates  existed*,  or  could  be 
renewed,  the  paper  money  would  never  cease  to  be 
produced.  Those  of  the  lower  class,  who  possessed 
this  worthless  emblem  of  unreal  wealth,  compelled 
tradesmen  to  receive  it  by  threats  and  violence ;  those 
who  had  money,  concealed  it,  or  reluctantly  parted  with 
it  on  most  unequal  terms.  To  appease  present  clamour, 
a  law  was  framed  to  punish  with  six  years'  imprison- 
ment in  chains  those  who  should  thus  traffick  in  money ; 
and  a  forced  loan  of  a  thousand  millions  (£41,333,333) 
was  decreed,  to  which  the  rich  alone  were  to  contribute. 
Before  the  end  of  half  a  year,  this  absurd  distinction 
was  repealed.  It  was  rashly  and  ignorantly  imagined 
that  a  scarcity  could  be  prevented  by  a  law,  fixing  a 
maximum,  or  highest  allowable  sum,  to  be  demanded 
for  necessaries  of  life.  Some  delay  arising  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  project,  Marat,  in  his  journal,  exhorted 
the  people  to  arise  and  plunder  the  grocers,  whom  he 
termed  monopoUsers ;  the  advice  was  followed,  and 
nearly  every  grocer  in  Paris  saw,  in  one  day,  his  pro- 
perty seized  upon,  and  probably  felt  happy  that  the 
concluding  part  of  Marat's  sentence,  that  they  should 
be  hung  at  their  own  doors,  was  not  executed|.  Such 
was  the  depressed  and  degraded  state  of  the  public 
mind,  that  a  violence  like  this  was  perpetrated  by  an 
assembly,  not  formidable  in  numbers,  but  unopposed 
by  any  authority,  military  or  civil,  and  unresisted  even 
by  an  union  of  its  intended  victims.  The  law  passed, 
and  by  a  subsequent  explanatory  decree  was  declared 


•  On  this  subject,  a  well-informed  and  judicious  American  writer  says, 
"  In  one  shape  or  another  this  nation  will  make  a  bankruptcy  The  mode  now 
"  talked  of,  is  to  pay  off  the  debt  in  a  species  of  paper-money,  which  shall  be  re- 
"  ceivable  for  the  sales  of  confiscated  property,  and  which  shall  bear  no  interest. 
"  When  once  the  whole  of  the  debt  shall  be  fairly  afloat,  the  single  word  depre- 
"  elation  will  settle  all  accounts.  You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  this  measure  is 
"  unjust;  but  to  this  I  answer,  that  in  popular  governments,  strongly  convulsed, 
"  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  all  arguments,  that  the  measure  proposed  is  for  the 
"  public  good.  Supposing,  then,  the  debt  of  France  thus  liquidated,  she  presents 
"  a  rich  surface  covered  with  above  twenty  millions  of  people,  who  love  war  bet- 
"  ter  than  labour.  Be  the  form  of  government  what  it  may,  the  administration 
*'  will  find  war  abroad  necessarj'  to  preserve  peace  at  home.  The  neighbours  of 
"  France  must  therefore  consider  her  as  a  great  power,  essentially  belligerent, 
"  and  they  must  measure  themselves  by  the  scale  of  her  force." — Gouverneur 
Morris's  Letter  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  13th  Feb.  1790.  Sparkes's  Life,  vol  ii. 
p.  278 

t  La  Vallee,  tome  ii.  p.  90. 


effect  of  these 
measui-es. 
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applicable  to  all  articles  in  general  use  for  food  or  fire,     i  Sxvrii 
raw  materials  of  manufacture,  common  metals,  woollen  __J_1___ 
and  linen  stuffs,  tobacco,  and  shoes,  both  of  leather        1793. 
and  wood.     IMonopolising  was   also  prohibited  under  Sept.  29. 
pain  of  death. 

In  the  history  of  a  regular  government,  such  cir-  Unexpected 
cumstances,  financial  and  political,  would  be  considered 
as  indicating  irreparable  weakness,  and  the  annihila- 
tion of  all  power  ;  on  these  consequences  the  adversa- 
ries of  France  relied  with  a  confidence  fatal  to  their 
interests  and  destructive  of  their  combined  exertions. 
Reasoning  which  would  apply  with  irresistible  force  to 
a  regular,  were  utterly  fallacious  with  regard  to  a  revo- 
lutionary, government.  Without  credit,  they  could 
obtain  all  that  other  countries  derived  from  the  best- 
regulated  systems ;  without  lawful  power,  they  could 
enforce  unhesitating  obedience ;  and,  without  military 
means  of  any  kind,  they  could  create,  equip,  and  ani- 
mate, immense  armies.  The  publication  of  worthless 
assignats  gave  them  all  the  efiects  of  a  solvent  and 
well-regulated  exchequer ;  a  law  of  requisition  placed 
at  their  disposal  all  arms  in  the  possession  of  individu- 
als, and  all  materials  from  which  they  could  be  made ; 
while  decrees  for  raising  recruits  and  augmenting 
levies,  aided,  from  time  to  time,  by  severe  laws  and 
cruel  executions,  the  difficulty  of  finding  subsistence 
by  means  of  civil  pursuits,  and  the  excitement  of  ex- 
ample and  persuasion,  placed  almost  all  the  disposable 
youth  of  France  at  the  command  of  the  Convention. 
Frobably,  too,  another  miscalculation  misled  the  allies; 
they  expected  that  attachment  to  the  large  body  of 
nobles  and  priests  who  had  been  plundered,  and  in 
effect  banislied,  by  the  republicans,  resentment  for  the 
murder  of  tlieir  sovereign,  and  indignation  at  the 
injuries  and  insults  still  daily  accumulated  on  his 
unfortunate  family,  would  have  produced  disobedience 
at  least,  if  not  resistance.  But  the  ardent  genius  of 
the  Frtnich  nation  did  not  permit  the  operation  of  such 
sentiments  when  a  foreign  enemy  was  invading  their 
territory,  and  when,  not  without  appearance  of  truth, 
from  many  acts  and  circumstances,  they  were  taught 
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CHAP       to  apprehend  that,  while  they  aspired  at  the  subjuga- 

'  tion  of  other  countries  and  the  extension  of  their  rule 

1793.        and  sway,  a  spoliation  and  partition  of  their  own  land 

was  intended  by  the  invaders. 

Tyrannical  The  firmncss  and  activity  of  the  Convention  were 

operations  of     ^rgj^  calculated  to  cxcitc  and  to  maintain  the  national 

government.  .    .  .  . 

spirit.  What  was  extreme  or  exaggerated  in  their 
decrees,  or  tyrannical  in  their  conduct,  found  its 
apology  in  the  danger  of  the  country,  and,  under  pre- 
tence of  securing  the  public  safety,  they  were  enabled 
to  carry  into  effect  the  wildest  schemes  of  plunder,  and 
to  destroy  all  Uberty  of  speech  or  of  conduct.  They 
March.  sciit   iuto  cvcry   department   commissioners    selected 

SnT^'the""'  fi'oi^  <^l^eir  own  body,  to  instruct  their  constituents  on 
departments,  the  ucw  dangers  with  which  they  were  threatened,  and 
to  raise  forces  to  repel  the  enemy.  They  were  autho- 
rised to  take  all  such  measures  as  they  should  consider 
necessary  for  the  instant  completion  of  the  contingents, 
and,  in  case  of  need,  to  put  into  requisition  all  persons 
able  to  bear  arms.  From  those  who  could  not  serve  in 
the  field,  they  were  authorised  to  take  their  arms, 
habiliments,  and  equipments  of  war,  horses  and  mules 
not  used  in  husbandry,  and  all  other  things  relating  to 
the  furnishment  of  armies,  for  which  the  sufferers  were 
to  be  indemnified,  at  a  price  fixed  by  the  commission- 
ers or  a  valuer  appointed  by  the  council  general  of  the 
administrative  authorities.  Wherever  public  order 
was  disturbed,  the  commissioners  were  empowered  to 
suspend  from  their  functions  and  imprison  all  whom 
they  should  find  to  be  suspected ;  and,  in  aid  of  their 
operations,  to  call  in  the  armed  force. 
Military  efforts  ^0  show  a  bold  defiaucc  of  foreign  power,  the 
24^— 29th.  Convention  ordered  a  levy  of  three  hundred  thousand 
additional  troops,  and  housekeepers  were  ordered  to 
exhibit  on  the  front  of  their  dwellings  correct  lists  of 
all  their  inmates.  To  these  rigorous  decrees  some 
puerilities  were  added ;  but  all  the  proceedings  showed 
activity,  earnestness,  and  constancy  of  purpose, 
mj^^^!^'  ^v  One   decree,   of  the   utmost   importance  and  the 

Ihe  Republic      ,..  ,  ,  ^  •    t  ^        •        r 

declared  one     highest  character,  was  that  which,  as  a  basis  oi  a  new 
and  indivi^ibio  constitution,  declared  the  French  Republic  to  be  one 


30th. 
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and  indivisible.     Its  effect  was  to  render,  not  only  the  ,^"4^-. 

n   n  1  •  1  T        •    1  LXXaIII. 

ancient  possessions  of  France,  domestic  and  colonial, 


but  those  which  had  been,  by  the  consent  of  the  people  1793. 
or  without  it,  annexed  to  their  dominion,  inseparable  F'^^ruary  28. 
from  it;  and  it  had  the  further  effect  of  solemnly 
repudiating  a  project  entertained  by  some  members  of 
the  Convention,  of  dividing  France  into  several  repub- 
lics, connected  by  a  federal  union,  after  the  manner  of 
the  States  of  America.  The  expelled  and  fugitive 
Brissotines  carried  their  system  into  the  provinces, 
and  endeavoured  to  collect  a  force  sufficient  to  enforce 
it  on  the  Convention*.  Their  hopes  were  encouraged 
by  a  formidable  insurrection  in  another  quarter,  which, 
although  not  formed  upon  their  principles,  might  have 
aided  their  endeavours,  so  far  at  least,  as  related  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  dominating  faction  in  Paris. 

La  Vendee,  as  it  was  called  in  the  modern  division  w^r  in  La 
of  France,  comprising  part  of  the  ancient  Poitou,  was 
inhabited  by  a  brave,  loyal,  and  religious  population. 
The  scenes  of  republican  violence,  the  expulsion  of 
priests,  the  desecration  of  holy  edifices,  and  the  murder 
of  the  King,  had  filled  them  with  grief  and  indignation, 
and  prepared  them  for  resistance  to  a  power  which  they 
detested.  The  enforcement  of  the  new  decree  for  a 
levy  of  three  hundred  thousand  men  occasioned  their 
first  display  of  armed  hostility.  Two  separate  parties, 
unconnected  with  each  other,  unprovided  with  arms, 
and  unacquainted  with  discipline,  headed  only  by  pea- 
sants and  men  of  humble  station,  surprised  posts,  van- 
quished military  companies,  seized  artillery,  and  cap- 
tured towns.  Men  of  rank  and  military  knowledge 
^^  ere  soon  invited  to  command  them ;  their  strength 
increased,  their  successes  multiplied,  and  the  Conven- 
tion owned,  with  terror,  that  the  insurrection  was  not 
only  a  thorn  in  their  sides,  but  the  cause  of  an  import- 
ant defalcation  from  their  general  means  of  warlike 
operation-f-. 

•  Victoires  et  Conqui-tcs,  tome  i.  p.  195. 

t  Memoirs  of  the  Marchioness  de  Laroclirjaquclin,  p.  36  to  91 ;  Lacretclle, 
torn.  ii.  p.  2  to  2b  ;  Victoires  et  Conquetes,  torn.  i.  pp.  iOG,  107,  108,  125,  129; 
La  Valine,  torn    i.  p.  78. 
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Another  embarrassment  arose  from  the  state  of 
Lyons,  the  second  city  in  France  for  splendour  and 
population,  and  the  first  in  industry,  commerce,  and 
wealth.  The  proud  and  independent  inhabitants  of 
that  city  were  indignant  at  the  usurpation  and  inso- 
lence of  the  lowest  of  the  people,  assembled  under  the 
name  of  Jacobins,  and  headed  by  one  Chalier,  bred  a 
monk,  a  monster  of  impiety  and  cruelty,  who  accused 
Bazire  and  Legendre  of  pusillanimous  moderation,  and 
aspired  to  the  title  of  the  Marat  of  the  South.  Wearied 
with  oppressions  and  menaces,  and  threatened  with  a 
general  massacre,  the  sections  assembled  in  arms,  not- 
withstanding the  prohibition  of  the  commissioners  from 
the  Convention,  fought  and  routed  the  Jacobins,  exe- 
cuted Chalier  and  one  of  his  most  ferocious  adherents, 
and  prepared  to  defend  their  city  against  any  attack*. 

The  military  force  of  the  republic  was  divided  into 
ten  armies,  and  to  each  of  them  were  sent  three  com- 
missioners from  the  Convention,  one  of  whom  was  to 
be  exchanged  every  month ;  they  were  to  exercise  the 
most  active  vigilance  over  the  operations  of  the  execu- 
tive council,  the  conduct  of  generals,  officers,  and  sol- 
diers, and  to  superintend  the  supply  of  stores,  and  the 
infliction  of  punishments;  they  were  empowered  to 
take  such  measures  as  they  should  think  fit  for  reor- 
ganizing the  army,  and  were  invested  with  unlimited 
powers ;  to  employ  as  many  subordinates  as  they  con- 
sidered necessary,  and  all  civil  and  military  agents 
were  to  obey  their  requisition,  reserving  only  a  right 
of  appeal.  Such  were  the  powers,  equally  destructive 
of  civil  Uberty  and  due  military  authority,  which  were 
created  in  consequence  of  the  defection  of  Dumouriez. 

In  aid  of  the  general  operations  against  France, 
ten  thousand  English  troops  were  destined  to  act, 
under  the  command  of  his  royal  highness  the  Duke 
of  York;  who,  before  their  arrival,  proceeded 
to  concert  measures  with  the  allies.  Some  circum- 
stances attending  their  last  transactions  with  the 
French  general,  rendered  their  situation  peculiar,  and 


*  Lacretelle,  torn.  ii.  p.  85  ;  Victoires  et  Conqnetes,  torn,  i  p.  155. 
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their  choice  of  conduct  difficult.     When  Dumouriez,       ^"^^• 
supposing   he   coukl  rely  on   the  attachment   of  his 


troops,  contemi)lated  a  march  to  Paris,  he  obtained  a        ir93 
conference  at  Ath  with  Colonel  ]Mack,  at  which  Ge-  Anangcmcnts 
neral  Thouvenot,  the  Duke  de  Chartres,  and  Colonel  Dumc'"  ' 


lourifz. 


Montjoye  were  present.  It  was  agreed  that,  for  a 
certain  period,  the  French  army  should  remain  undis-  ^'"''^^'  '■'• 
turbed  in  its  position  at  Mons,  Tournay,  andCourtray  ; 
and  if  the  plan  of  the  French  General  had  succeeded, 
he  was  to  direct  the  operations  of  his  own  troops,  and, 
acting  merely  as  auxiliaries,  the  Imperialists  were  to 
remain  on  the  frontier,  and  not  to  move  forward ;  the 
entire  evacuation  of  the  Belgic  provinces  by  the 
French  formed  a  part  of  the  agreement.  If,  contrary 
to  his  expectation,  Dumouriez  could  neither  effect  a 
counter-revolution,  nor  restore  the  monarchy  accord- 
ing to  the  Constitution  of  1791  alone,  a  limited  num- 
ber of  the  Imperial  troops,  to  be  determined  by  himself, 
was  to  march  to  his  assistance. 

To  further  the  plans  of  this  alliance,  a  congress  was  congioss  at 
appointed  at  Antwerp,  and  was  opened,  according  to  Api'ii^r!!' 
the  exigency  of  the  time,  with  some  appearance  of  pre- 
cipitation. The  Stadtholder,  the  hereditary  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  the  Duke  of  York,  Prince  Cobourg,  and 
Colonel  Mack,  declared  their  intention  to  be  present  ; 
and  Lord  Auckland,  Count  Stahremberg,  and  Count  de 
Keller,  ministers  of  the  Emperor  and  King  of  Prussia, 
Count  Metternich,  General  Knobelsdorff,  and  Count 
Tauentzcin,  met  in  consultation.  It  was  at  this  con- 
gress that  Ford  Auckland  and  Count  Stahremberg 
delivered  the  note  which,  as  already  has  been  men- 
tioned, caused  so  much  debate  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. 

At  the  time  when  this  state  paper  was  issued,  no 
doubt  was  entertained  by  the  allies  that  the  speedy 
ruin  of  the  Convention  was  inevitable.  Dumouriez, 
who,  from  the  conduct  of  his  troops  on  the  preceding 
day,  had  abundant  reason  to  suspect  the  contrary,  con- 
cealed his  well-founded  apprehensions,  and  in  a  noctur-  p„„,.,,,  j.,,,,!.,. 
nal  interview  wliich  he  ol3tained  with  Mack,  prepared,  maiiun  of  iho 
and  induced  him  to  forward  to  the  Prince  of  Cobourg,  fom'g!  °'^^"" 

VOL.    V.  F    F 
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Lxxxiii     '^^^  address  to  the  French  nation,  which  was  issued  on 

'_  the  following  day.     It  declared  the  unanimous  wish  of 

1793.  the  allied  sovereigns  to  terminate  the  anarchy  and  the 
calamities  which  afflicted  the  French  nation,  by  pro- 
curing to  them  the  blessing  of  a  constitution  and  of  a 
wise  and  solid  government.  The  Prince  declared  that, 
with  all  the  forces  entrusted  to  him,  he  wonld  support 
the  generous  and  benevolent  intentions  of  Dumouriez 
and  his  brave  army,  and  that  he  would,  if  that  com- 
mander so  required,  canse  a  portion,  or  even  the  whole, 
of  his  forces  to  co-operate  with  the  French,  like  friends 
and  companions  in  arms,  in  restoring  the  King  and 
the  constitution  which  France  had  given  herself,  sub- 
ject to  amendment,  if  the  nation  should  think  it  neces- 
sary, and  thus  afford  to  them,  as  they  were  enjoyed  by 
the  rest  of  Europe,  peace,  confidence,  quiet,  and  happi- 
ness. The  Prince  also  promised  that,  if  any  strong 
place  were  given  up  to  his  troops,  it  should  never  be 
considered  but  as  a  sacred  deposit,  and  restored  when 
required  by  a  regular  government  in  France,  or  by 
the  brave  general  with  whom  the  allies  were  making 
common  cause. 

The  possible  effect  of  this  proclamation  was  never 
tried ;  for,  before  its  contents  could  be  promulgated, 
the  general,  rejected  by  his  army,  was  reduced  to  the 
state  of  a  proscribed  fugitive.  "  Thus,"  an  intelligent 
author  observes,  "  ended  the  splendid  dream  of  this 
"  diplomatic  warrior  ;  of  him  who,  late  in  January, 
"  leaving  Paris  torn  by  factions,  set  out  to  conquer 
"  Holland,  to  alter  the  political  state  of  Belgium,  and 
"  to  re-establish  monarchy,  in  one  campaign.  Varying 
"  his  plan  according  to  circumstances,  he,  for  a  mo- 
"  ment,  thought  of  raising  himself  to  the  Dukedom  of 
"•  Brabant,  under  the  protection  of  England,  in  order 
"  to  play  in  France,  with  greater  safety  and  with  more 
"  brilliant  effect  than  he  could  then  throw  around  it, 
"  the  character  of  General  Monk,  establishing  only  a 
"  constitutional  monarchy.  The  loss  of  the  battle  of 
"  Nerwinden  deprived  him  of  almost  all  his  chances ; 
"  but  still,  with  the  aid  of  the  imperial  army,  he  might 
"  have  succeeded  in  the  latter  part  of  his  plan,  had 
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"  his  conduct  been  more  prompt  and  decisive.     lie     Lxxx.ni 
"  himself  observes  that  the  conduct  of  his  army,  who, 


when  fighting  for  Hberty,  seeing  their  general  treat-  179;5. 
"  ing  with  the  enemy,  and  thinking  themselves  be- 
"  trayed,  changed  their  former  affection  for  hatred, 
"  was  in  itself  laudable.  And  he  observes,  not  with- 
''  out  reason,  that  his  truce  with  the  Austrians  saved 
"  the  frontiers.  Had  they,  instead  of  faithfully  ob- 
"  serving  that  compact,  marched  on  tlie  5th  of  April 
"  upon  the  camps  of  Maulde  and  St.  A  maud,  they 
"  might,  in  the  midst  of  their  disorder,  have  destroyed 
"  the  army,  and  penetrated,  without  impediment,  into 
"  the  interior*." 

For  some  days  after  the  failure  of  Dumouriez,  the  Altered  plans. 
allies  appeared  to  have  cherished  delusive  hopes  from 
the  proclamation  ;  but  when  the  Congress  of  Antwerp 
was  assembled,  the  truth  appeared,  and  the  delusion  g^^^ 
vanished.     Prince  Cobourg  and  Colonel  Mack  endea- 
voured in  vain  to  justify,  and  recommended  for  con- 
tinuance  the  system  they  had  planned ;  the  decision 
of  tlic  French  army  shewed  the  project  of  a  limited 
counter-revolution  in  all  its  absurdity  ;  under  the  ur- 
gent advice  of  Lord  Auckland  and  Prince  Metternich, 
a  different  system  was  resolved  on,  and  the  Prince  of 
Cobourg,  notwithstanding  his  repugnance  to  an  avowal 
of  his  altered  opinions,  published  a  new  proclamation,  g^j^ 
declaring  that  he  revoked  the  propositions  contained  Ncw 
in  that  which  had  so  lately  preceded,  and  that  the  ^'•^^^•''■^'"'^»'°"- 
war  which  had  existed  between  the  court  of  Vienna 
and  the  coalesced  powers,  and  France,  must  be  from 
that  date  unhappily  renewed. 

Yet  no  proceeding  marked  by  vigour  or   energy  Diintory  pro- 
followed  this  declaration.     No  movement  was  made  |i',eai"i^s.'' 
to   overpower  the  dispersed  portions   of  the   adverse 
army  ;  on  the  contrary,   they  were  permitted  to  unite, 
to  receive  reinforcements,   and  to  occupy  the  forest  of 
INIormale,  a  position  of  great  importance,  as  it  covered  correspond- 
Quesnoy   and  Avesne.     As  if  anxious  to  give  them  <nce  with  the 
every  advantage,  the  Prince  entered  into  a  correspond-     •'"^'"•s^i'*"- 


era. 


*  Mt^moircs  d'liii  Ilonime  d'l-llil.  loin.  ii.  p.  '23.1. 
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ence  with  the  conventional  commissioners  respecting 
the  address  of  Dumouriez,  to  which  he  received  a 
lofty  answer,  pointing  out  the  disgrace  of  abetting  the 
treason  of  the  fugitive  general,  and,  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  honour,  receiving  the  members  of  the 
Convention  as  prisoners  from  his  hands.  The  French, 
they  said,  "  would  have  abhorred  such  an  act  of 
"  baseness  in  one  of  his  nation,  and  would  have  sent 
"  back  hostages,  who,  by  the  law  of  nations,  could  not 
"  have  been  received  from  such  a  traitor."  Some 
further  communications  ensued ;  but  the  Convention 
gained  the  advantage  of  commanding  their  commis- 
sioners to  discontinue  what  they  termed  a  disgraceful 
controversy. 

Losing  thus  all  hopes  of  negotiation,  the  Prince 
made  a  forward  movement ;  the  Prince  of  Wurtem- 
burg's  division  blockaded  Conde,  Latour  encamped 
before  Maubeuge,  and  other  Austrian  divisions,  accord- 
ing to  their  mode  of  warfare,  formed  a  cordon,  which 
seemed  at  once  to  threaten  Maubeuge,  Lille,  and  Va- 
lenciennes, as  well  as  Conde,  to  which  town  a  summons 
was  sent,  and  the  commandant  prepared  for  a  siege. 
Dampierre  collected  his  forces  in  the  camp  of  Famars, 
near  Valenciennes,  in  front  of  the  Austrians ;  an  offensive 
demonstration  which  animated  the  courage  of  his  men. 
Still  the  month  was  wasted  in  inaction  ;  the  Prince  of 
Cobourg,  although  much  stronger  than  his  enemy, 
required  from  Vienna  a  reinforcement  of  thirty  thou- 
sand men  ;  and,  after  beginning  the  campaign  under 
the  most  felicitous  auspices,  settled  into  that  slow  and 
methodical  course  of  war  which,  in  the  preceding  year, 
had  been  so  fatal  in  the  plains  of  Champagne. 

During  the  negotiations  with  Dumouriez,  the 
British  army,  to  be  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  York, 
had  been  prevented  from  embarking ;  but  when  that 
cause  of  delay  had  ceased,  they  landed  at  Ostend,  and 
joined  a  body  of  Dutch  troops.  Since  His  Royal 
Highness  had  been  Commander-in-chief,  the  compo- 
sition of  the  army  had  been  greatly  improved ;  abuses, 
which  had  prevailed  to  an  almost  incredible  extent, 
were  removed,  defects  both  in  education  and  discipline 
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were  supplied,  and  the  whole  appearance,  conduct, and     rxxxni 
general  quality  of  the  army  were  totally  altered.  These 


changes  had  the  rccofnmendation  of  being  gradual  and  iru:} 
in  their  progress  scarcely  perceptible ;  not,  like  rash 
and  violent  measures,  calculated  to  create  momentary 
wonder  and  permanent  disgust,  but  to  receive  their 
highest  encomium  from  time  and  experience,  the  real 
tests  of  truth  and  propriety. 

Dampierre,  following  the  dictates  of  a  sound  mi- 
litary judgment,  would  have  remained  on  the  defensive 
until  the  arrival  of  reinforcements ;  but  the  impetuous 
zeal  of  the  ignorant  commissioners,  with  the  recollec- 
tion tliat  his  noble  birth  would  expose  him  to  certain 
destruction  if  he  resisted  their  behests,  forced  him  into 
action.  He  was  commanded  to  raise  the  blockade  of 
Conde,  and,  by  the  decision  of  a  council  of  war,  held  at 
Valenciennes,  a  general  attack  was  made  on  the  whole 
line  of  the  Imperial  army.  The  llepublicans  were 
repulsed  in  every  direction,  and,  after  a  bloody  conflict, .  ^  ^^  • 
in  which  they  left  two  thousand  dead  on  tlie  field,  and  stii. 
a  portion  of  their  artillery  in  the  liands  of  the  victors, 
they  were  pursued  to  their  camp  of  Famars.  Un- 
taught by  this  event,  the  commissioners,  yielding  to  the 
impetuous  demand  of  the  soldiers,  who  deeply  resented 
their  recent  disgrace,  compelled  their  reluctant  General 
to  make  a  new  attack. 

The  front  of  the  Imperial  army  extended  from  BatHo.if 
IMaubeuge  to  St.  Amand,  a  space  of  more  than  ten  '^^^  Amami. 
leagues ;  with  a  reserve  under  Clerfaye.  It  was 
covered  by  redoubts  and  abattis,  and  the  flanks  pro- 
tected by  the  rivers  Scheldt  and  Scarpe.  The  French 
General,  sensible  of  the  rashness  of  his  enterprise,  three 
times  gave  and  revoked  the  order  to  attack,  but  was 
at  length  compelled  to  decide  by  a  peremptory  signal 
from  his  masters.  Witli  characteristic  bravery,  the 
French  fought  on  this  hopeless  day  ;  some  success 
attended  their  operations  on  the  wings  ;  but  the  centre, 
protected  by  a  powerful  artillery,  was  unassailable. 
Five  times  they  courageously  renewed  an  unavailing 
attack ;  the  reserve  was  intrenclied  in  the  woods  near 
the  abbey  of  Vicogne.     Dampierre,  maddened  by  the 
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sight  of  havoc  among  his  troops,  pushed  forward  on 
horse-back  into  the  post  of  danger;  his  son,  who  acted 
as  his  aide-de-camp,  implored  him  not  to  advance  to 
certain  destruction ;  but  the  General  answered,  it  was 
more  honourable  to  perish  in  the  field  of  glory  than 
under  the  axe  of  the  guillotine.  Almost  while  he  was 
speaking,  a  cannon  ball  carried  away  his  thigh ;  sur- 
gical skill  was  fruitless,  and  he  met  the  death  he  had 
courted*.  He  was  succeeded  in  command,  for  a  short 
period,  by  Lamarliere,  and  afterwards  by  Custine,  on 
whose  military  knowledge  great  hopes  were  placed. 

Lamarliere  made  an  attack  on  St.  Amand,  but 
with  no  better  success :  he  was  defeated  in  every  di- 
rection, with  a  loss,  according  to  the  French  statement, 
of  fifteen  hundred  men:  the  British  troops  acquired 
great  honour  by  their  steadiness  and  intrepidity j*. 

At  a  council  of  war,  held  at  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Prince  of  Cobourg,  the  Duke  of  York  and  Gene- 
ral Clerfaye  strongly  urged  the  propriety  of  prompt 
operations  on  the  offensive,  that  the  campaign  might 
not  moulder  away  in  sieges  and  affairs  of  posts.  An 
army  twice  beaten,  they  observed,  was  not  likely  to 
maintain  its  position  ;  and  a  complete  success  against 
them  would  give  the  allies,  at  once,  possession  of  Conde, 
would  leave  Valenciennes  invested,  and  open  the  direct 
road  to  the  capital.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Prince  of 
Cobourg  and  Colonel  Mack  were  of  opinion  that  it 
was  more  advisable  to  await  the  result  of  the  distractions 
l)revailing  in  Paris,  that  they  might  gain  a  new  point 
of  support  in  the  interior,  without  which  it  would  not 
be  prudent  to  advance. 

It  was,  however,  determined  to  attack  the  camp  at 
Famars,  situate  between  Valenciennes  and  Maubeuge; 
its  right  flank  was  protected  by  the  Scheldt,  its  left 
by  the  Ronelle,  its  front  covered  by  redoubts  on  the 
heights  of  Anzin;  and  on  the  left  of  Valenciennes  was 
formed  an  advanced  camp.     All  the  French  posts  on 


*  The  Convention  decreed  a  monument  to  his  memory,  Avhich  was  erected, 
•with  suitable  inscriptions,  near  the  spot  where  he  fell. 

t  Victoires  et  Conquetes,  tome  i.  p.  145  et  seqq. — M^moires  d'un  Homme 
d'fetat,  torn.  ii.  p  2h0.  et  scqq. 
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the   wliole  front  of  the  line  were   simultaneously  at-     j  x'xxni 
tacked  by  four  coliuiins  under  the  Prince  of  Cobourg, 


the  Duke  of  York,  General  Latour,  and  General  Cler-  iras. 
fayo.  The  Prince,  although  he  led  fourscore  thousand 
troops  against  only  fifty  thousand  llepublicans,  wasted 
his  strength  and  opportunity  in  frivolous  manoeuvres 
and  unimportant  attempts ;  but  the  British  connnander 
turned  the  right  of  the  French  line,  and  General  Fer- 
rari carried  the  redoubt  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ronelle. 
Conquered  at  all  points,  the  French,  in  the  shade  of 
evening,  evacuated  the  camp  and  sought  refuge  under 
the  walls  of  Bouchain.  The  next  day  the  advanced 
camp  of  Anzin  was  taken,  after  a  resolute  defence ;  the  ^^^''' 
French,  in  their  retreat,  having  thrown  into  Valen- 
ciennes a  reinforcement  of  ten  thousand  men. 

This  city,  being  now  completely  invested,  the  siege 
charge  of  conducting  the  siege  was  confided  to  the  Valenciennes, 
Duke  of  York,  while  the  French,  unmolested  by  the 
Austrian  Commander-in-chief,  were  permitted  to  place 
themselves,  at  their  leisure,  in  a  post  called  Csesar's 
camp*.  The  governor,  General  Ferrand,  answered  Ji""-'  I'i. 
the  summons  to  surrender  in  the  usual  phrase,  that  he 
would  sooner  bury  himself  under  the  ruins  than  capitu- 
late ;  and  he  persevered  in  his  determination,  alleging, 
as  one  of  his  reasons,  that  a  decree  of  the  Convention 
forbade  him,  under  pain  of  death,  to  surrender,  at  least 
until  a  certain  day.  Batteries,  judiciously  erected  and 
powerfully  served,  reduced  the  greater  part  of  the  town 
to  ruins  and  ashes ;  famine  and  disease  thinned  the 
population  and  destroyed  one  half  of  the  garrison  ; 
breaches  were  made  sufficient  to  admit  even  the  pas- 
sage of  cavalry,  and  a  general  assault  was  in  prepara- 
tion. The  Royal  Commander  mercifully  dispatched  a  juiy  25. 
second  summons  to  Ferrand,  and  a  copy,  with  a  letter, 
to  the  municipality.  After  the  expiration  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  allowed  for  deliberation,  and  the  inter- 
change of  several  messages,  the  place  was  surrendered  ; 
the  garrison,  amounting,  officers  included,  to  nearly 

*  Mt'iniurcs  il'im  Ilomnie  d'fetiit,   torn.  ii.  i>.  281.   Victoiics  ctConquelcs, 
tuni.  ii,  p.  1 18. 
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ten  thousand  men,  marching  out  as  prisoners  of  war, 
but  on  condition  of  not  serving  against  the  Emperor  or 
his  allies  until  exchanged.  Possession  was  taken  in 
the  name  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  imperial  substituted 
for  the  republican  arms ;  the  same  course  had  been 
pursued  at  Cateau-Cambresis*. 

The  fall  of  Conde  accelerated  that  of  Valenciennes, 
as  a  portion  of  the  besieging  army  could  then  be 
spared  for  co-operation.  General  Chancel,  with  a 
garrison  of  four  thousand  men,  formed  from  the  wreck 
of  Dumouriez's  army,  had  made  an  exemplary  defence. 
Ill  success  and  repulse  did  not  prevent  the  repetition  of 
sorties  ;  but  the  investment  at  length  became  complete, 
and,  all  supplies  being  cut  off,  the  garrison  and  inhabit- 
ants were  not  only  reduced  to  scarcity,  but  compelled 
to  subsist  on  the  most  loathsome  aliments.  The  daily 
ration  of  a  soldier  was  two  ounces  of  bread,  an  equal 
quantity  of  horse  flesh,  an  ounce  of  rice,  and  a  third 
part  of  an  ounce  of  grease.  When  no  more  than  six 
days  of  this  miserable  subsistence  remained,  the  garri- 
son capitulated,  marched  out  with  the  honours  of  w^ar, 
the  officers  were  allowed  their  parole,  but  the  soldiers 
were  sent  prisoners  to  Cologne  and  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
The  arms  of  the  Emperor  were  displayed  in  the  town. 

During  these  transactions,  the  French,  five  thou- 
sand strong,  took  Furnes,  driving  before  them  twelve 
hundred  Dutch  troops,  who,  with  their  baggage,  re- 
tired in  good  order  to  Ostend.  The  French,  having 
plundered  the  town,  abandoned  it,  carrying  away  se- 
veral of  the  magistrates  as  hostages  for  the  payment  of 
a  contribution  which  they  had  imposed.  An  action 
also  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Werwick, 
where  the  French  were  routed ;  but  in  the  course  of 
the  fight  the  Prince  of  Waldeck  sustained  a  mortal 
wound. 

In  another  quarter,  the  King  of  Prussia,  Prince 
Hohenloe,  and  General  Wurmser  were  besieging  Lan- 


•  The  particulars  of  this  siege  are  related  in  all  the  military  histories  of 
the  time,  and  with  much  spirit  detailed  in  Victoires  et  Conquetcs,  torn.  i.  p. 
212;  and  at  p.  '223,  the  state  of  the  town  and  loss  of  lives  are  copiously  de- 
scribed. 
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dau  and  Maycnce.     Before  he  quitted  the  army  of  the     ^^"^J^w 

1^1    •  1     ^  r  n  /-<  •  1  1  1  1         •  1  LXXXIII. 

Khiiie  and  JNlosellc,  Custme  had  adopted  vigorous  and 


judicious  measures  for  defending  these  places,  having  1793. 
taken  a  position  at  Weissemberg,  which  was  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  military  skill  ; 
and  his  last  act  of  command  was  a  spirited,  though 
unsuccessful,  attack  on  all  the  posts  of  the  invaders. 
Houchard  succeeded  Custine,  though  avowedly  incom-  i/Ui  May, 
potent  to  the  command,  which  was,  therefore,  again 
divided,  the  army  of  the  Moselle  being  given  to  Alex- 
ander Beauharnois,  while  Houchard  retained  that  of  ^'-^'^^  "^^"'^• 
the  Bhine.  The  French  made  a  successful  attack  on 
(General  Schrocder,  and  plundered  the  town  of  Arlon  ;  7th  Juuo. 
Beauharnois,  too,  obtained  some  slight  successes,  when 
the  Prussians,  finding  they  could  make  no  effectual  im- 
pression on  Landau,  converted  the  siege  into  a  block- 
ade. Mayence  also  sustained  a  long  and  distressing 
siege  :  it  was  protected  by  a  garrison  of  twenty-two  ^'^' ' 
thousand  men  ;  but  a  detachment  of  eight  thousand, 
whom  Custine,  among  the  last  acts  of  his  authority  in 
that  quarter,  had  endeavoured  to  withdraw,  being 
driven  back  by  the  Prussians,  the  excessive  number 
did  not  contribute  to  the  safety  of  the  place  so  much  as 
it  exhausted  the  store  of  provisions.  To  guide  and 
control  the  operations  of  the  garrison,  INIerlin  and  Bew- 
bell,  two  eminent  members  of  the  Convention,  who  had 
been  deputed  commissioners,  shut  themselves  up  in  the 
town,  and  endured  all  the  horrors  and  privations  of  the 
siege.  An  investment  had  been  formed  at  an  early  ,  .,,.,, 
period  by  Jb  leld-Marshal  Ivalreuth ;  but,  not  having 
sufficient  force  to  attempt  any  effectual  enterprize,  he 
converted  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  in  which  state  it 
remained  until  regular  operations  commenced  under 
tlie  command  of  the  King  of  Prussia  in  person.  Mucli 
useless  bravery  having  been  found  only  to  produce  a 
wanton  effusion  of  blood,  iVlarslial  Kalreuth  opened  a 
secret  conference  with  Bewbell ;  and  beneficial  conse- 
quences might  have  ensued,  but  for  an  unexpected 
niglit  attack  made  on  the  Prussians  while  their  pro-  ^^  .J.^^ 
ciH'dings  were  suspended,  by  six  tliousand  Frenclimen, 
who  probably  hoped  to  take  the  King  a  prisoner,  but 
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were  repulsed,  and  retired  in 
.  was  immediately  pressed  with  unintermitting  alacrity 
and  vigour.     A  third  part  of  the  town  and  many  of 
the  magazines  and  mills  were  reduced  to  ashes ;  Gene- 
ral Meunier  was  killed  in  a  sortie,  regretted,  although 
an  enemy,  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  knew  and  re- 
spected his  virtues.     Famine  in  its  most  frightful  ex- 
cess prevailed.     The  flesh  of  horses,  cats,  and  mice, 
formed  the  subsistence  of  the  garrison  and  of  the  inha- 
bitants ;  animal  oil  was  used  by  the  soldiers  in  making 
their  soup ;  and  some  of  them,  having  mixed  with  it 
unwholesome  vegetables,  became  insane  ;  and  to  these 
miseries  was  added  a  total  deficiency  of  medicaments 
in  the  hospitals.     Doyre,  the  commandant  of  the  town, 
endeavoured   to   relieve  it   by   expelling   the   useless 
mouths.     Two  thousand  unfortunate  old  men,  women, 
and  children,were  sent  forth  from  the  gate;  but, as  the 
besiegers  would  not  suffer  them  to  pass,  they  remained 
a  whole  night  exposed  to  the  fire  both  of  the  garrison 
and  the  besiegers,  and  the  survivors  were  in  the  morn- 
ing permitted  to  return  to  their  own  habitations.     Va- 
luing highly  this  important  frontier  town,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  sent  repeated  orders  to  Beau- 
harnois  and  Houchard  to  risk  a  general  action.     Both 
generals  hesitated  to  obey ;   they  saw  that  their  best 
troops  were  dispirited,  and  they  had  no  confidence  in  the 
imtried levies;  General  Wurmser,  too,  who  commanded 
the  Austrian  force,  was  not  eager  for  a  general  en- 
gagement ;  and  thus  the  only  result  of  the  orders  re- 
ceived was  a  battle  conducted  with  great  spirit,  but 
not  calculated  to  produce  any  general  effect.     It  was 
fought  between  the  lines  of  Weissembourg  and  the 
town  of  Landau,  and  the  French  suffered  some  disad- 
vantage.    Intelligence  of  this  affair,  with  many  exag- 
gerated circumstances,  was  conveyed  into  Mayence; 
and  although  it  terminated  all  hopes  of  relief,  a  portion 
of  the  garrison  resented  the  thought  of  a  surrender, 
until  they  were  soothed  by  some  favourable  hopes;  but 
at  length  a  capitulation  was  signed,  the  same  terms 
being  granted  as  to  the  garrison  of  Conde.     No  stipu- 
lation was  made  in  favour  of  those  subjects  of  the  King 
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of  Prussia  who  had  shown  an  attachment  to  the  Frencli,       xxxirr 
and  who  were  called  clubbists ;  but  it  was  understood      "  '  ^ 


that  the   conquerors    would  not  recognise    any    who        1793. 
chose  to  make  their  escape  by  mixing  with  the  garri- 
son.    Two  more^  actions,  by  which  no  beneficial  effect  '^2iid  and  27tii. 
was  produced,  closed  for  the  present  all  military  opera- 
tions in  this  quarter,  and  the  French  retreated  into 
Weissembourg  and  Lauterbourg*. 

The  surrender  of  INIayence  struck  with  consterna-  custine  ar- 
tion  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  ;   after  the  defeat  nested. 
of  the  French  at  the  Camp  of  Famars,  the  whole  body  juiy  11. 
had  been  removed  for  incapacity,  and  new  members 
appointed,  consisting  altogether  of  strenuous  members 
of  the  INIountain  party.     Barrere,  their  constant  orator, 
delivered  on  this  occasion  a  report,  imputing  the  cala- 
mity entirely  to  the  treachery  of  Custine,  afhrming  that 
his  provisions  were  sufficient  for  support  of  the  garri- 
son until  Ilouchard  could  advance  to  relieve  the  place, 
which,  he  said,  he  should  have  accomplished  in  eight 
days.     On  this  report,  a  decree  of  accusation  was  voted 
against  Custine ;  he  was  arrested  in  the  midst   of  his 
camp,  and  taken  to  Paris  to  be  tried  before  the  Revolu-  .^, 
tionary  Tribunal. 

If  a  well-combined  and  effectual  attack  upon  France  observations 
was  ever  to  be  made,  the  period  immediately  succeed-  "" t'^ ''\,'iu' ^"'^^'^ 
ing  the  fall  of  Valenciennes  was  the  most  favourable. 
The  allies  had  a  well-organized  military  force  of  nearly 
three  hundred  thousand  men  between  Bale  and  Ostend, 
a  body  amply  sufficient  to  form  a  basis  of  military  ope- 
rations; it  would  have  enabled  them,  with  one  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand,  to  march  upon  Paris,  which  they 
might  have  reached  in  twelve  or  fifteen  marches.  No 
sufficient  reason  was  assigned,  at  the  time,  for  not  pur- 
suing this  vigorous,  manly,  and  politic  course,  and,  at 
this,  it  appears  an  inconceivable  infatuation  in  the 
allies. 

When   hostilities   were   declared    by    Spain,    the  ^v••ll■ofthe 
French  were  expelled  and  their  property  sequestered ;  spai'n.  '^^"  '^ 

'23rd  July. 

•  Vic'luircs  ct  ("onqiit'tcs  uLi  supra;  MeUioirs  d'lin  lloiniiic  d'ttat,  toiii.  ii. 
p.  '293  to  320  ;  and  sec  Gibbon's  PosUumious  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  401,  8vo. 
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armies  were  equipped  on  the  frontier,  and  fleets  pre- 
pared at  Ferrol,  Carthagena,  and  Cadiz.  The  Con- 
vention decreed  the  levy  of  a  hundred  thousand  men, 
to  defend  the  country  from  Bayonne  to  Perpignan  ; 
but  such  a  force  could  not  be  suddenly  obtained,  and 
they  commenced,  in  an  unprepared  state,  a  campaign 
in  two  branches,  called  those  of  the  eastern  and  western 
Pyrenees. 

On  the  east  side,  Don  Ricardos,  the  Spanish  gene- 
ral, with  twenty  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse, 
sweeping  before  him  the  slight  obstacles  raised  by 
Generals  Vilotte  and  Gauthier,  entered  the  French 
territory  and  laid  siege  to  Perpignan.  The  Republi- 
cans changed  and  superseded  the  generals  without 
altering  their  fortune ;  while  Picardos  captured  St. 
Laurent,  which  opened  a  communication  by  sea  with 
Sardinia;  and  Bellegarde  falling,  after  a  bombard- 
ment of  thirty-four  days,  placed  Perpignan  itself  in 
imminent  danger. 

On  the  western  side,  the  French  directed  their 
chief  efforts  to  the  defence  of  the  vallies  of  Ossun  and 
Aspe ;  but  no  considerable  hostilities  took  place  at  those 
points.  About  four  hundred  national  guards,  inju- 
diciously posted  at  La  Caze  de  Brosset,  in  the  vale  of 
Ossun,  were  surrounded  and  cut  to  pieces;  and  the 
Spaniards  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Poncal  and  Salazar, 
after  some  slight  skirmishes,  burnt  the  village  of  St. 
Engrace,  and  great  exertions  were  made  to  defend  the 
passages  by  St.  Jean  Pie  de  Port.  To  detail  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  campaign  would  only  bring  into  notice 
actions  of  small  general  importance,  and  places,  the 
names  and  position  of  which  had  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  makers  of  maps  and  the  compilers  of  Gazetteers; 
on  the  whole,  it  was  disadvantageous  to  the  French*. 

General  Anselme  having  been  removed  for  miscon- 
duct, Biron  succeeded  him  in  command  of  the  forces 
acting  against  Sardinia,  called  the  army  of  Italy.  He 
successfully  attacked  the   Piedmontese   in   their   en- 


•  Victoires  et  Conquetes,  tome  i.  p.  127  to  1 75.  Memoires  de  la  Dcrniere 
Guerre  cntre  la  France  et  I'Espagnc  dans  les  Pyrennees  Occidentales,  pai-  Lc 
Citoyen  B**  '. 
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trcnclimcnts  at  Sospctto,  drove  them  out,  and  took       chap. 
about  three    hundred   prisoners ;    an   exploit    rather 


glorious  than  useful.  A  more  important  attempt  was  179.3. 
made  by  Admiral  Truguet  on  Cagliari,  the  capital  of  ^.^1^1^'^.°" 
Sardinia.  By  the  command  of  his  government,  he 
sailed  from  Toulon  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  )Tar, 
with  twenty-two  men  of  war,  beside  inferior  vessels, 
and  made  an  attack,  in  which  he  was  well  opposed, 
one  of  his  ships  burnt,  another  run  ashore,  and  several 
grievously  damaged.  A  body  of  undisciplined  troops, 
who  effected  a  landing,  were  also  repulsed,  and  the 
admiral  returned  to  Toulon  to  refit.  When  this  was 
accomplished,  and  his  troops  augmented  by  seven  thou- 
sand men,  he  again  presented  himself  before  Cagliari,  ^^^^-  ■^^'^^ 
and,  after  several  failures,  occasioned  by  a  determined 
resistance,  landed  four  thousand  men;  but  they  were  i'^^'- 
defeated ;  and  a  violent  tempest  having  arisen,  Truguet, 
after  seeing  one  of  his  ships  of  eighty-four  guns  overset, 
several  in  imminent  danger,  and  many  of  his  transports 
and  other  vessels  cast  ashore,  was  glad  to  re-embark 
and  regain  the  port  from  which  he  had  sailed*. 

The  war  of  La  Vendee  was  not  confined  to  the  depart-  War  in  Lh 
ment  which  bore  that  name ;  it  extended  over  Les  deux  v«=n«^'^'^- 
Sevres,  La  TiOirc  inferieurc,  INFayenne,  and  Mayne  et 
Loire.  With  incredible  rapidity,  the  insurgents  took  Ma- 
checoul,  I^ege,  Chatillon,  and  various  other  towns,  in  all 
which  they  obtained  recruits,  arms,  and  ammunition. 
Having  divided  their  force  into  several  bodies  often  or 
twelve  thousand,  they  made  successful  attacks  in 
various  points,  and  were  joined  by  great  reinforcements 
of  priests,  nobles,  malcontents  of  every  class,  French 
and  foreign  deserters,  gamekeepers,  smugglers,  and 
servants  left  without  employ  by  the  emigration  of  their 
masters  ;  in  short,  by  all  whom  principle  or  lack  of 
advancement  rendered  dissatisfied  with  the  revolution. 
The  Convention,  decei^•ed  by  false  reports,  treated 
them  at  first  as  a  handful  of  brigands ;  but  repeated 
intelligence  of  their  successes,  which  extended  even  to 
several  strong  and  populous  cities,  altered  tliat  rash 

•  Virloiros  ct  Conquetcs,  tome  i.  p.  97.     Menmirs  dictated   liy  NapoK-un  (;» 
Gcneval  Gonrjjfaud,  vol.  i.  p.  1. 
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I  xx^xiii     op^^^ion,  especially  when,  after  a  long  series  of  victories, 

'_  Fontenay,  the  capital  of  La  Vendee,  fell  into  their 

1793.        hands.     Pursuing    their    advantages,    they    captured 

June  9.  Thuars,   and,    evacuating  Fontenay,   pressed  towards 

Saumur,  which  they  captured.  Then,  crossing  the 
Loire,  they  took  Angers,  threatened  Tours  and  Mans, 

29tih.  and  laid  siege  to  Nantes,  where  they  were  repulsed, 

and  General  Canclaux  gained  great  honour  by  his 
judicious  conduct  of  the  defence. 

General  Biron  was  now  called  from  the  army  of 
Italy  to  head  this  war,  and  was  flattered  by  some  slight 
successes,  although  the  balance  of  advantages  was 
generally  against  him.  He  promised  to  take  Chatillon 
and  Chollet,  and  to  exterminate  the  rebels.  He  suc- 
ceeded, indeed,  in  taking  Chatillon,  but  was  surrounded 
by  the  insurgents,  his  infantry  cut  to  pieces,  his  artil- 
lery captured,  and  himself  escaped  with  great  difficulty, 
protected  by  his  cavalry.  The  Republicans,  meditating 
a  general  attack,  entered  La  Vendee  by  the  bridges  of 

July  15.  Ce,  and  encamped  at  Martigne  Briand.     They  were 

attacked  by  forty  thousand  men,  whom  they  repulsed, 
but  immediately  began  a  retreat  toward  Montaigu.  In 
their  march,  they  were  constantly  harassed  by  large 
parties,  and,  when  fatigued  with  three  days'  progress, 
attacked  by  fifty  thousand  men,  who  routed  and  drove 
them  in  disorder  across  the  country  in  every  direction. 
In  their  panic,  arms,  knapsacks,  and  accoutrements, 
were  thrown  away  as  impediments  to  speed ;  some  fled 
into  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  some  even  to  Paris ; 
so  that  their  generals,  attempting,  three  days  after  the 
engagement,  to  make  a  muster  at  Chinon,  could  find 
only  four  thousand  men. 

While  the  main  body  was  thus  engaged,  the  divi- 
sion of  the  lower  Poitou,  commanded  by  Charrette, 
occupied  the  whole  country  which  separates  Nantes 
from  the  Sables.  Many  XJetty  skirmishes  took  place, 
in  which  success  was  divided ;  but  when  Canclaux  had 
saved  Nantes,  he  no  longer  suffered  his  army  to  waste 
their  strength  in  small  expeditions,  but  contented  him- 
self with  preserving  and  fortifying  his  positions.  The 
insurgents  were  in  their  highest  state  of  prosperity : 
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their  chiefs  issued  a  prudent  and  moderate  proclama-      xxxni 
tion,  in  the  name  of  Louis  the   Seventeenth ;  many 


emigrants  quitted  the  frontiers  of  Holland  and  Ger-  1793. 
many  to  join  the  defenders  of  the  altar  and  the  throne, 
and  many  were  waiting  to  unite  with  them  at  Jersey 
and  Guernsey;  their  partizans  grew  daily  more  nu- 
merous, and  encouraged  sanguine  hopes  of  ultimate 
success. 

Of  the  insurrection  at  Lyons,  mention  has  already  Toulon. 
been  made.  At  Marseilles,  there  was  a  feeble  and 
ineffectual  effort,  which,  by  timely  dexterity,  was  soon 
suppressed  ;  but  Toulon,  the  chief  naval  arsenal, — the 
grand,  beautiful  sea-port — presented  a  very  different 
view.  The  inhabitants  were  divided  into  three  classes ; 
the  rich  and  independent  were  pure  royalists ;  the 
trading  and  middle  class  constitutionalists,  and  the 
artificers  and  labouring  people  Jacobins.  According 
to  the  prevailing  policy,  all  the  civic  offices  of  power  tyranny  of  tiic 
and  authority  were  confided  to  the  latter  class,  who  Jacobins. 
oppressed  and  insulted  the  other  two,  until  resentment 
and  the  necessity  for  self-protection  made  them  forget 
their  political  difference  of  opinion,  and  concur  heartily 
in  a  desire  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  their  oppres- 
sors. 

Admiral  Lord  Hood,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  Notjotiation 
to  assist  the  people  of  IMarseilles,  was  in  the  INlediter-  ^^'^^; 
ranean  with  a  powerful  squadron  of  English,   Spanish, 
and  Neapolitan   vessels,  and  blockaded  the   port   of 
Toulon,  in  whicli  were  eighteen  ships  of  the  line,  be- 
side frigates.  The  Conventional  army,  under  Carteaux, 
was  approaching,  and  the  inhabitants,   having  before 
them  no  alternative  but  the  mercy  of  Robespierre,  or 
the  protection  of  the  British  commander,  sought  the 
latter.     The  noble  admiral  had  issued  proclamations  jjj^  prociama- 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Toulon,  and  of  the  towns  and  tio"^- 
I)rovinces  in  the  south  of  France,  that  if  a  candid  and 
explicit  declaration  in  favour  of  monarchy  were  made  '  "^' 
at  Toulon  and  Marseilles,  and  the  standard  of  Royalty 
hoisted,  the  ships  in  the  harbour  dismantled,  and  tlie 
port  and  forts  placed  provisionally  at  his  disposal,  so 
as  to  allow   of  egress  and  regress    with  safety,    the 
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people  of  Provence  should  have  all  the  assistance 
and  support  His  Britannic  INIajesty's  fleet  could 
give,  and  private  property  should  be  protected ;  and 
whenever  peace  should  take  place,  the  port,  ships 
in  harbour,  and  stores  of  every  kind,  agreeable  to  a 
schedule,  should  be  restored  to  France.  When  the 
people  were  required  to  swear  to  maintain  the  new 
democratic  constitution,  voted  by  the  Convention,  an 
insurrection  ensued ;  the  constitution  was  burnt  by  the 
hands  of  the  hangman  ;  the  leaders  of  the  Jacobin 
party,  and  two  representatives  of  the  people,  Bayle  and 
Beauvais,  were  thrown  into  prison ;  the  doors  of  the 
Jacobin  club  room  were  forced,  and  their  papers  de- 
stroyed ;  a  new  criminal  tribunal  was  created,  which, 
in  bloody  dispatch,  rivalled  its  model  in  Paris. 

The  general  committee  of  the  sections  of  Toulon 
answered  Lord  Hood's  proclamation  by  a  declaration 
that,  being  resolved  to  adopt  the  monarchic  govern- 
ment voted  in  1789,  they  had  proclaimed  Louis  the 
Seventeenth,  and  sworn  to  acknowledge  him,  and  no 
longer  suffer  the  despotism  of  the  tyrants  who  governed 
the  countiT- 

But  when  all  these  things  appeared  to  be  thus 
quietly  arranged,  an  unexpected  obstacle  arose ;  while 
Admiral  Trogoff,  who  entered  perfectly  into  these 
views,  was  on  shore,  forming  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments, his  Vice  Admiral,  Saint  Julien,  being  strongly 
in  the  opposite  party,  convoked  his  officers  and  crews, 
and  persuaded  them  to  swear  fidelity  to  the  republic, 
and  that  they  would  never  permit  the  squadron  of  an 
enemy  to  enter  the  road,  and  he  manoeuvred  accord- 
ingly. The  party  in  the  town  declared  him  a  rebel, 
manned  the  forts,  and  prepared  red-hot  ball  to  destroy 
the  fleet,  when  the  crisis  was  terminated  by  a  very 
simple  occurrence.  A  lieutenant,  named  Van  Kem- 
pen,  commanding  the  frigate  La  Perle,  a  partizan  of 
the  royalists,  separated  from  the  fleet,  and,  approach- 
ing the  shore,  received  the  Admiral  on  board.  He 
immediately  hoisted  his  flag,  and  the  officers  of  many 
of  the  other  ships,  yielding  professional  obedience  to 
this  signal,  deserted  the  adverse  combination.      The 
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royalist  cause  triumphed  ;  St.  Julien  retired  with  seven     tvvx^;, 
ships  which  still  adhered  to  him,  and  Lord  Hood,  no 


longer  opposed,    took  possession  of  the  town   in  the        1793. 
name  of  Louis  the  Seventeenth*. 

Before  this  event,  the   Duke  of  York,  with  the  Aug.  10. 
British  and  Hanoverian  troops,  and  a  strong  body  of  ^J^^  °^  ^^"' 
Austrians  under  Field  iMarshal  Alvinzy,  had  separated 
from  the  army  of  the  Prince  of  Cobourg,  to  form  the 
siege  of  Dunkirk,  the  Prince  himself  taking  the  oppo- 
site direction,  to  occupy  Quesnoi. 

As  all  prospect  of  a  strong  operation  against  the  Proceedings 
capital  was  thus  at  an  end,  it  becomes   necessary  to  tion. 
return  to  the  conduct  and  measures  of  the  Conven- 
tional Cfovernment.     A  new  constitution  was  prepared,  -T^"^^  -■*•  ,., 

o  ^  X        L  '    New  consiuii- 

arranged,  debated,  and  decreed,  in  less  than  a  fort-  tion  decreed 
nightf.  It  is  of  little  importance  to  discuss  the  merits  andsuspcnded. 
of  a  code  which  they  who  framed  it  never  put  into  exe- 
cution ;  it  was  accepted  under  the  influence  of  terror 
and  the  cogency  of  the  guillotine,  but  suspended  in 
order  to  give  operation  to  a  mode  of  government 
against  which  its  definitions  and  declarations  were  in 
diametrical  opposition.  The  assertion  of  general 
liberty  and  equality,  of  the  right  of  professing  and 
promulgating  opinions,  the  freedom  of  all  who  had  not 
wilfully  violated  some  known  law,  and  the  right  to  be 
tried  by  a  competent  tribunal,  on  a  charge  founded 
on  the  breach  of  such  law,  and  adequately  proved,  was 
incompatible  with  a  system  in  which  men  were  swept 
into  prison  in  masses,  for  no  defined  ofience;  where  the 
expression  of  an  opinion,  cither  in  politics  or  religion, 
was  a  passport  to  death ;  where  individuals  were  ar- 
rested because  they  had  relations  who  were  emigrants, 
or  because  they  were  included  by  implication  in  a  list 
of  those  who  were  charged  with  some  unknown  or 
undefined  political  ofience.  The  constitution  was  ^  ^q 
hallowed  in  Paris  by  an  inaugural  ceremony,  in  which 
nature,  represented  by  a  colossal  statue  of  a  woman 
with  limpid  water  streaming  from  her  breasts,  was 

*   Victoiros  Pt   C'onqiictes,   torn.  i.  p.  211.   Memoires  d'un  Ilomine  d'Etat, 
Inm.  ii.  p.  ."^5(3.     Mouiteiir  and  other  Journals  and  Collections  of  State  Papers, 
t  Revue  Chronolopqne,  p.  28. 
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CHAP.       worshipped   as  a   goddess ;    and  a  printing  press,   a 

_J_ ploughshare,   and  a  pike,  were  exhibited  as  the  foun- 

1793.  dations  and  securities  of  her  dominion.  The  Conven- 
tion went  in  procession  to  this  fooUsh  and  impious 
ceremony  ;  Herault  de  Schelles,  as  president,  led  the 
march,  and,  at  six  different  stations,  pronounced 
speeches,  in  which  the  atrocity  of  the  sentiments  is 
hardly  sufficient  to  restrain  the  laughter  provoked  by 
their  extreme  absurdity. 
Government  of  In  the  abseuco  of  any  defined  rule,  the  powers  of 
the  committees  CTovemment  woro  confided  to  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  aided,  but  not  controlled,  by  that  of  public 
security.  Robespierre,  Billaud-Varennes,  Couthon,  St. 
Just,  and  Collot  d'Herbois,  formed  the  predominating 
committee;  Barrere's  facility  in  investing  their  fero- 
cious decrees  and  delusive  reports  in  flowing  language, 
made  him  eminently  useful,  and  his  talents  were  often 
employed ;  Jean  Bon  Saint  Andre,  a  Calvinist  minister, 
distinguished  by  his  ferocious  barbarity,  presided  over 
the  marine ;  while,  with  much  more  beneficial  effect, 
Carnot,  aided,  but  not  guided,  by  Prieur  de  la  Cote  d'Or, 
directed  military  operations.  This  body  promulgated 
decrees  and  sent  into  the  departments  agents  invested 
with  unlimited  authority.  The  Convention  soon  ceased 
to  exhibit  more  than  the  semblance  of  a  legislature ; 
their  number  was  so  reduced  by  arrest,  expulsion, 
fear,  and  missions  to  the  departments  and  the  armies, 
that  the  assembled  body  rarely  exceeded  two  hundred. 
Reign  of  Ter-  It  would  be  a  loug  digression  from  the  objects  of 
this  work  to  describe  or  even  to  enumerate  the  strange 
means  and  savage  decrees  which  founded  and  strength- 
ened the  system  commonly,  and  most  properly,  deno- 
Revoiutionary  miuatod  the  rcigu  of  terror.  The  Revolutionary  Tribu- 
nal, already  mentioned,  most  effectually  swayed  the 
people  of  Paris.  Emigrants,  priests,  and  all  who  were 
related  to,  or  suspected  of  holding  intercourse  with  them, 
sending  relief  to  them,  or  assisting  in  the  concealment 
of  their  property,  all  who  were  accused  of  monopoly  or 
forestalling,  and  many  other  extensive  denominations, 
were  subjected  to  its  jurisdiction.  Of  some  it  would 
be  difficult  to  define  the  crime,  although  it  required 


ror. 


Tiibunal. 
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little  penetration  to  anticipate   the  fate  :    such  were     j^^J^jt 
those  cliarged  with  incivism,  fanaticism,  indifference,  or       '  ^  ^ 
conspiracy  without  declaring  its  object  or  meaning*.         1793. 
Nor  were  these  powers  unnecessary,  considering  the 
state  of  the  prisons,  which  on  the  day  in  which  the 
overthrow  of  the  Brissotines  was  accomplished,  received 
thirteen  hundred  additional  inmates,  and  their  number 
was  rapidly  augmented  by  daily  and  nightly  captures. 
That  the  judges  might  not  permit  qualms  and  scruples 
to  interfere  with  the  progress  of  judicial  vengeance,  it 
was  decreed  that  they  should  declare  theu-  opinions  in 
public,  or,  in  other  words,  subject  themselves  to  the 
punishment  of  death,  if  any  feehng  of  justice  or  of 
mercy  made  them  hesitate  in  pronouncing  it  against  Juuf!  20. 
others  ;  and  the  jurors,  nine  in  number,  received  each  a 
daily  allowance  of  eighteen  livres  (fifteen  shillings),  or,  July  2. 
as  they  sat  every  day,  nearly  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  pounds  a-year.     The  filling  of  the  prisons  and  the 
operations  of  this  horrible  criminal  court  were  aided 
by  the  creation  of  committees  of  watchfulness,  who  had 
power  to  enter  houses  by  night  or  by  day,  and  seize  on 
persons  and  documents  ;  by  an  encouragement  of  spies 
and  informers,  both  within  the  prisons  and  without, 
which  rendered  conviction  certainf. 

The  adherents  of  Brissot  who  escaped  from  Paris,  Proceedings  of 
directed  a  wandering  course  into  the  departments,  with  *  °  nssoimes. 
a  general  notion  of  exciting  an  insurrection  against  the 
Convention,  but  with  no  defined  or  particular  aim. 
They  were  baffled  in  all  their  endeavours  ;  they  never 
mustered  more  than  nineteen  in  a  body,  and  were 
obliged  to  separate  from  each  other  by  the  hot  pursuit 
which  was  made  after  them  in  every  quarter.  Of  the 
wdiole  party,  only  one  escaped  to  relate  the  toils,  diffi- 
cuhies,  and  disgraces  they  underwent;  the  rest  fell 
under  the  axe  of  the  executioner,  avoided  it  by  suicide, 


•  Lacretelle,  tome  ii.  p.  63;  Monitenr,  2  Aout,  1793;  and  for  the  Constitu- 
tion itself,  see  Uivington's  Annual  Register,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  292,  and  all  the  Jour- 
nals and  Periodical  Works  of  the  time. 

t  Lacretelle,  tome  ii,  p.  .328.  This  author  states  the  number  of  spies  at 
500,000,  and  the  pay  of  each  at  ten  pence  per  dicin,  about  seven  millions  and  a 
half  sterling  per  annum. 
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unknown*. 
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1793.  At  Caen,  a  young  woman  of  powerfal  mind  and  in- 

Chariotte  Cor-  terestiug  appearance,  called  several  times  at  the  Town 
Hall,  where  the  fugitives  resided,  and  held  conferences 
with  one  of  them,  Barbaroux,  a  remarkably  handsome 
man,  for  whom  (without  the  least  stain  on  her  charac- 
ter) she  is  supposed  to  have  entertained  a  w^arm  affec- 
tion. Instigated  by  her  own  ardent  feelings  alone,  and 
not  counselled  or  impelled  by  any  of  the  deputies,  she 
repaired  to  Paris,  sought  out  the  dwelling  of  Marat, 
and,  with  a  sharp  knife,  stabbed  him  as  he  was  coming 
July  12.  out  of  a  bath.     She  was  speedily  led  to  a  trial,  and 

none  of  the  ferocious  injustice  of  the  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal was  called  for  on  the  occasion ;  she  avowed  and 
i/tii.  gloried  in  her  act.     Her  victim,  after  lying  in  state, 

was  interred  in  the  Pantheon,  with  more  honours  and 
ceremonies  than  could  rightly  be  bestowed  on  a  mere 
mortal^. 

This  event,  ascribed,  without  any  just  reason,  to  the 
and  his  parly,  instigation  of  the  Brissotines  in  the  departments,  has- 
tened on  the  fate  of  those  who  were  in  captivity.  The 
sections  of  Paris  presented  petitions,  complaining  of  the 
delay  of  justice  against  these  known  and  undisputed 
traitors.  Similar  messages  came  from  the  depart- 
ments ;  and  thus  these  artificers  of  ruin,  proscription, 
and  murder,  saw  their  own  contrivances  employed 
October  3.  agaiust  themsclvcs.  Amar  presented  to  the  Conven- 
Twenty-one  tiou,  from  the  Committee  of  General  Safety,  a  long, 
calumnious,  and  absurd  paper,  called  an  Acte  d' Accu- 
sation, or  indictment,  and  twenty-one  of  them  were 
sent  for  trial  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  As  the 
case  proceeded,  the  prisoners,  by  the  ingenuity  of  their 
cross-examinations  and  the  eloquence  with  which  they 
urged  their  objections  to  the  proceeding,  or  made  ap- 
peals to  the  people,  embarrassed  and  confounded  their 

*  Lacretelle,  tome  i.  p.  266,  and  all  histories  of  the  time.  The  survivor  was 
Louvet ;  and  his  narrative,  entitled  Le  Recit  de  nies  Perils,  &c.  is  highly  inte- 
resting and  characteristic.  With  proud  republican  boasts  and  the  disclosure  of 
aiFecting  facts,  he  mixes  up  a  half-comiG  whimsicality,  and  relates  circumstances 
and  desciibes  situations  wliich  make  it  difficult  to  refrain  from  laughter. 

t  Histories  in  general ;  and  La  Vallee,  Histoire  des  Factions,  tome  ii.p.  109. 
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accusers.  Recourse  was  had  to  the  Convention,  who 
passed  a  decree  that  when  a  trial  had  lasted  three  days, 
the  jury  might  declare  that  their  conscience  was  suffi- 
ciently instructed,  and  bring  in  their  verdict.  This 
decided  at  once  the  fate  of  the  prisoners ;  the  jury  im- 
mediately pronounced  them  all  guilty.  One  of  them, 
Valaze,  prevented  his  execution  by  suicide ;  the  rest 
were  carried  to  the  guillotine. 

Many  other  early  movers  in  the  revolution,  or  vio- 
lent promoters  of  its  atrocities,  fell  in  like  manner  under 
the  system  to  which  their  exertions  had  paved  the  way ; 
and  in  works  to  which  the  matter  is  more  appropriate, 
the  circumstances  attending  their  fall  are  detailed  with 
interest,  and  calculated  to  produce  good  moral  effects. 
Among  them  may  be  reckoned  Manuel,  Rabaut  de  St. 
Etienne,  Madame  Roland,  and  Bailly.  The  list  might 
be  largely  protracted,  and  the  narrative  of  each  execu- 
tion is  calculated  to  aifect  both  the  judgment  and  the 
feelings. 

These  victims,  whatever  right  they  might  have  to 
complain  of  those  who  sacrificed  them,  had  still  to  ac- 
knowledge that  their  fate  was  drawn  on  by  their  own 
delinquencies;  but  in  tarning  to  the  persecution  of  the 
Royal  Family,  no  such  circumstance  of  extenuation  is  to 
found;  there,  all  is  injustice  and  violence,  stamped  with 
indelible  characters  of  cruelty  and  meanness.  Return- 
ing to  a  passage  in  Voltaire,  already  cited,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  the  fate  of  Louis  resembled  that  of  the 
Spartan,  rather  than  of  the  Christian  king.  The  wife 
and  family  of  Charles  were  untouched  by  the  execu- 
tioner ;  the  widow  and  mother  of  Agis  were,  with  him, 
devoted  to  destruction  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  wife 
and  sister  of  the  French  king  were  hunted  down  and 
murdered  with  unrelenting  savageness  by  the  destroy- 
ers of  the  monarch.  After  the  execution  of  Louis, 
every  change  in  political  affairs  produced  additional 
severity  toward  the  unhappy  survivors  ;  and  in  the 
treatment  of  them,  every  feeling  of  humanity,  every 
suggestion  of  pity  for  fallen  greatness,  even  every  re- 
gard for  decency  toward  sex,  was  alike  disregarded. 
The  ruffians  to  whose  custodv  the   three   Princesses 
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were  confided  spoke  ostentatiously  tlie  obscene  and 
disgusting  language  indicative  of  French  vulgarity, 
delighted  in  enforcing  the  strictest  rules  of  privation, 
and  resented,  with  acrimonious  jealousy,  the  attentions 
and  marks  of  respect  which  habit  and  a  confirmed 
sense  of  propriety  induced  these  unfortunate  person- 
ages to  display  toward  each  other.  On  the  defection 
of  Dumouriez,  the  windows  of  their  apartments  were 
blocked  up,  so  as  to  be  impervious  from  without,  and 
to  admit  but  very  insufficient  portions  of  light  and  air. 
On  the  suggestion  of  a  female  attendant,  that  some 
communication  was  maintained  between  the  prisoners 
and  a  party  out  of  the  prison,  an  order  was  issued  by 
the  Commune,  and  the  execution  of  it  confided  to 
Hebert,  the  lowest  and  filthiest  of  the  revolutionary 
reptiles.  It  enabled  him,  without  restraint,  to  search 
all  the  prisoners,  and  was  executed  in  the  night,  and 
not  only  their  persons  but  their  beds  were  strictly  ex- 
amined ;  and  at  last  the  commissioners  were  obliged  to 
report  that  they  had  discovered  nothing  to  warrant  the 
inspection*.  The  menial  household  offices  in  their 
apartments  were  performed  by  the  Queen  and  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  with  their  own  hands ;  and,  as  an 
extreme  specimen  of  degrading  meanness,  the  Conven- 
tion decreed  that  the  subsistence  of  the  Royal  Family 
should  be  limited  to  the  smallest  sufficient  portion  of 
the  most  ordinary  foodf.  As  if  to  show  their  unanimity 
in  evil,  the  Convention  decreed  that  the  young  King 
should  be  separated  from  his  female  relatives ;  and,  not- 
withstanding his  tears  and  struggles  and  the  heart- 
rending affliction  of  the  whole  family,  the  decree  was 
executed. 

After  the  capture  of  Valenciennes,  in  order  per- 
haps to  give  a  new  impulse  to  the  public  mind,  or,  as 
some  have  suggested,  to  gain  some  influence  over  the 
Emperor,  by  means  of  his  feelings,  Barrere  obtained  a 
decree,  referring  Marie-Antoinette's  trial  to  the  Revo- 


•  Moniteur  du  20  et  24  Aral. 

t  Prud'  homme — Erreurs,  Fautes  et  Crimes  de  la  Revolution,  tome  v.  p.2l2. 
In  this  work,  p.  208  et  seqq.  will  be  found  specimens  of  the  disgusting  language 
with  which  these  wretches  tortured  and  insulted  their  victims. 
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lutionary  Tribunal,  and  licr  person  to  the  prison  of  the     j^vxTir 
Conciergerie,  usually  considered  as  a  certain  step  to-  _1_L____ 
ward  the  scaffold.     In  a  filthy  and  unwholesome  cell        1793. 
of  this  horrible  abode,  the  unfortunate  Queen  was  con- 
fined for  the  residue  of  her  days,  with  a  guard  placed 
day  and  night  in  an  adjacent  room,  separated  only  by  a 
thin  partition,  so  that  all   their  disgusting  speeches 
and  insulting  songs  were  constantly  in  her  ears.     As 
it  was  not  usual  for  persons  sent  to  this  dreadful  abode 
to  remain  long  in  suspense  about  their  fate,  the  delay 
of  two  months  between  the  committal  and  trial  of  the 
Queen  occasioned  some  surprise,  and  lent  some  sup- 
port to  the  opinion  that  her  condemnation  or  safety 
was  held  out  to  the  Emperor  as  an  alternative  depend- 
ent on  the  course  of  his  proceedings. 

At  length,  a  day  was  appointed,  and  a  trial  took  oct.  12. 
place,  which,  while  it  fixes  an  indelible  stigma  on  her  ^^"^  '^"^^• 
persecutors  and  slanderers,  vindicates,  in  a  triumphant 
manner,  the  virtue  and  fame  of  the  aspersed  sovereign. 
Although  rewards  and  honours  without  measure  would 
have  attended  the  disclosure,  not  a  witness  could  be 
found  to  substantiate  any  one  of  the  calumnious  impu- 
tations with  which,  for  so  many  years,  her  enemies  had 
endeavoured  to  blacken  her  life.  Their  inculpations 
did  not  charge  facts  committed  in  a  foreign  country,  or 
even  in  a  remote  province,  under  doubtful  circum- 
stances, or  capable  of  equivocal  explanation ;  the  scenes 
assigned  were  Paris  and  Versailles ;  the  irregularities 
gross,  fi.agrant,  undisguised ;  and  yet,  at  her  trial,  no 
person  was  found  sufficiently  daring  to  advance  a  single 
imputation.  To  describe  the  act  of  accusation  pre- 
pared against  her  by  Fouquier  Tinville,  would  merely 
be  to  analyze  a  mass  of  atrocities  and  absurdities 
which  would  disgrace  the  most  unenlightened  society; 
to  display  the  conduct  and  demeanour  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Queen,  would  be  to  attempt  a  picture,  exceeding 
human  conception  in  its  sublime  dignity.  Whatever 
miglit  be  her  feelings,  no  expression  of  contempt  or 
impatience  escaped  her,  either  in  word  or  gesture ;  her 
answers  to  interrogatories  were  direct,  firm,  and  sen- 
sible ;  and  her  apostrophe  on   one  occasion,  when   an 
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intercourse,  not  to  be  thought  of  among  human  beings, 
with  her  son,  a  child,  eight  years  of  age,  was  charged 
upon  her,  ascended  into  true  subhmity*.  Nor  could  it 
be  supposed  that  a  hope  of  awakening  the  justice  or 
exciting  the  compassion  of  her  judges  could  influence 
her;  she  knew  her  position  too  well.  Her  condemna- 
tion, certain  before  her  trial  began,  was  speedily  pro- 
nounced, and,  to  complete  the  disgrace  of  the  inhuman 
blood-hunters,  she  was  carried  to  the  place  of  execution 
in  an  open  cart,  in  a  mean  and  vulgar  dress,  and,  so 
scrupulously  rapacious  had  been  the  plunder  of  the 
royal  party,  even  a  portion  of  that  dress  had  been  bor- 
rowed in  the  gaol.  She  submitted  to  her  fate  with  a 
calm,  unpretending  dignity,  the  best  proof  of  a  clear 
conscience  and  an  elevated  mindf. 

Beside  the  trial  of  Marie  Antoinette,  Barrere's 
decree  contained  other  propositions  relative  to  the 
Royal  Family.  One,  that  all  members  of  the  Capet 
race,  that  is,  all  Bourbons,  except  the  two  children  of 
Louis,  and  those  who  were  under  the  sword  of  the 
law,  should  be  transported.  The  Princess  Elizabeth 
was  to  remain  until  after  the  trial  of  the  Queen ;  but, 
in  the  mean  time,  all  tombs  of  deceased  kings,  whether 
at  Saint  Denis  or  elsewhere,  were  to  be  destroyed. 
The  latter  part  was  first  executed  with  a  characteristic 
mixture  of  ferocity  and  frolic ;  kings,  statesmen,  gene- 
rals, men  to  whom  France  owed  the  most  of  her  pros- 
perity and  glory,  were  dragged  from  their  tombs,  and 
their  heads  and  limbs  thrown  about  as  play-things,  in 
fiend-like  jocularity:}:.  The  Oriflamme,  the  consecrated 
banner,  under  which  the  nation  had,  during  so  many 
centuries,  marched  to  glory,  was  also  destroyed. 

One  of  the  Bourbon  family  who  might  be  considered 
under  the  sword  of  the  law,  was  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
Ruined  in  fortune  and  character,  disappointed  of  the 
influence  he  had  expected  to  possess,  hated  by  many, 


•  For  the  Trial,  seeProces  des  Bourbons;  Moniteur;  Debrett's  State  Papers; 
and  all  the  periodical  publications. 

t  Lacretelle,  torn.  ii.  p.  235  ;  La  Valine,  torn.  ii.  p.  120;  and  all  histories  of 
the  period 

J  Lacretelle,  torn.  ii.  p.  263. 
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and  despised  by  all  parties,  he  had,  since  his  atrocious    lxx  xnr 
vote  against  the  King,  dragged  on  a  precarious  and 


miserable  existence.  By  order  of  the  Convention,  he  1793. 
was  arrested,  and  sent  first  to  the  Abbaye,  and  then  to  ^'^^''  '~^^- 
Marseilles.  At  this  place,  it  was  supposed  that  he 
had  some  secret  friends,  and,  after  he  had  suffered  six 
months'  imprisonment,  he  was  included  in  Amar's 
report  against  the  Brissotine  conspirators,  brought  to 
Paris,  lodged  in  the  Conciergerie,  tried  before  the  Re- 
volutionary Tribunal,  convicted  of  conspiring  against  Nov.  6 
the  unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  republic,  and  sent  to 
immediate  execution.  His  enemies  practised  upon 
him  all  the  grossnesscs  of  revolutionary  cruelty ;  the 
mob  pursued  him  to  the  scaffold  with  yells,  shouts,  re- 
proaches, and  execrations,  and  they  made  the  cart  stop 
before  the  Palais  Royal,  the  scat  of  his  plots  and  his 
debaucheries,  that  he  might  read  the  inscription  which 
declared  it  forfeited  to  the  nation.  To  the  disappoint- 
ment of  those  who  sought  to  extract,  from  his  feeble- 
ness of  character,  some  expression  or  some  display 
which  should  gratify  their  malignity,  his  whole  de- 
meanor was  composed,  dignified,  and  princely.  He 
heard,  without  seeming  to  notice  it,  the  abuse  of  the 
populace ;  he  read,  with  apparent  indifference,  the  in- 
scription on  his  palace ;  he  conversed  with  his  priest 
without  any  affectation  of  infidel  hardihood,  or  of 
enthusiastic  eagerness;  and  he  submitted  his  person 
to  the  executioner  without  the  slightest  appearance  of 
terror  or  alarm.  His  death  proved  that  there  existed 
in  his  bosom  a  spark  of  divine  fire,  which,  if  it  had  not 
been  stifled  by  luxury  and  debauchery,  or  dimmed  by 
the  precepts  of  infidel  philosophy,  might  have  been 
cherished  into  a  bright  flame  of  patriotism  and  bravery, 
and  have  cheered,  warmed,  and  enlightened  his 
country. 

One  more  victim  to  the  rajie  against  royalty  distin-  Madame 

Du  Barrv 

guished  the  period.  It  was  the  murder  of  a  wretched 
woman,  Madame  Du  Barry,  who  had  been  a  mistress 
of  Louis  the  Fifteenth.  She  was  safe  in  England; 
but  an  ill-timed  emotion  of  avarice,  and  an  imfounded 
confidence  in  the  generosity  and  forbearance  of  her 
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countrymen,  induced  her  to  go  to  Paris.  She  was  ar- 
rested, tried  with  several  persons  whose  names  she  did 
not  know,  and  executed  with  them  and  her  brothers. 

These  and  similar  acts  shewed  how  completely  the 
leaders  of  the  French  nation  had  expelled  from  their 
system  the  love  of  man,  while  many  others  demon- 
strated how  effectually  they  had  discarded  and  how 
strenuously  they  laboured  to  eradicate  that  principle 
upon  which  alone  a  well-supported  love  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  can  be  founded,  the  fear  of  God.  From  the 
early  proceedings  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  the 
state  of  the  public  mind  throughout  the  kingdom,  the 
fall  of  the  established  church  might  be  foreseen  ;  but 
subsequent  proceedings  rendered  it  equally  certain  that 
religion  itself  and  all  its  revelations  and  sanctions 
must  soon  be  trampled  into  the  dust.  The  spirit  of 
the  times  strongly  impelled  matters  to  this  conclusion. 
All  classes  were  united  against  the  clergy.  Financiers, 
men  of  property,  land-holders,  lawyers,  philosophers, 
dissenters  of  all  classes,  and  even  those  inferior  mem- 
bers of  the  church  who  were  envious  of  the  more  am- 
ple endowments  enjoyed  by  those  above  them  ;  all 
these  favoured  the  total  overthrow  of  religion,  not  the 
improvement  in  the  practice  or  restraint  on  the  con- 
duct of  its  ministers.  The  same  principles,  with  vast 
exaggeration,  possessed  the  lower  classes,  especially  in 
towns.  Revolutionary  journalists  and  the  writers  of 
popular  libels  added  to  their  imprecations  against 
priests  and  monks,  daring  blasphemies  against  the 
Christian  faith,  and  against  the  Deity.  Men,  grossly 
ignorant,  invoked  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  the  only  phi- 
losophers whose  names  they  had  learnt  to  pronounce, 
to  support  doctrines  of  atheism,  which  the  one  had 
strenuously  decried,  and  the  other  had  eloquently  re- 
futed*. Very  soon  after  the  legislative  plunder  of 
the  clergy,  followed  the  desecration  of  holy  edifices, 
and  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  wrested  from  its 
Christian  purposes,  became  a  heathen  temple  for  the 
remains  of  those  whom  faction  or  folly  chose  to  deify. 


*   LacretcUe,  torn.  viii.  p.  1. 
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under  the  name  of  the  Pantheon.     In  this  asyhim  was     lxx^i'ii 
interred  the  body  of  Mirabeau,  to  be  removed  when 


the  varying  breeze  of  pubhc  acclamation  no  longer  1/93. 
favoured  him ;  hither,  with  childish  and  disgusting 
ceremonies,  were  removed  the  exhumed  ashes  of  Vol- 
taire, afterward  those  of  Rousseau,  and  recently  the 
offensive  body  of  Marat. 

Pursuing  the  course  of  an  irreligious  intolerance,  Laws  on 
the  Convention  decreed,  on  a  report  made  by  Cam-  '^^^""^^sc 
baceres,  that  marriage  was  a  mere  compact  attended  Aug.22. 
with  the  consequence  of  maintaining  children ;  and 
gave  power  to  dissolve  the  tie,  on  a  persevering  ex- 
pression of  will  by  either  party ;  and  they  fixed  the  age 
for  entering  into  the  engagement,  in  boys,  at  fifteen 
years,  and  in  girls  at  thirteen.  Even  this  restriction 
appeared  to  Chabot  and  Cambon  too  severe ;  instinct 
and  nature,  they  said,  would  point  out  to  each  party 
the  proper  time,  and  all  prohibitions  were  adverse  to 
liberty.  By  their  decree,  the  legislature  disregarded 
all  considerations  of  religion  and  of  educating  chil- 
dren in  the  practice  of  virtue  or  good  morals ;  and 
in  their  debate  they  treated  haman  beings  as  mere 
cattle,  about  whom  their  chief  anxiety  should  be  the 
production  of  an  useful  or  profitable  breed*.  To  ren- 
der matrimony  still  more  a  mere  unavailing  ceremony, 
a  law  was  passed  giving  to  illegitmate  children  the 
same  rights  of  succession  with  those  born  in  wedlock, 
and  this  decree  was  to  have  a  retro-active  effect. 

Another  triumph  over  the  Christian  religion  and  oct.5. 
the  usages  of  European  nations  was  achieved  by  the  Kepubiiciui 
establisliment  of  a  new  calendar,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  a  report  drawn  up  by  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  in 
terms  equally  puerile  and  affected.  For  the  purpose 
of  obliterating  every  trace  of  Sundays,  holydays,  feasts 
and  fasts,  the  beginning,  date,  and  division  of  the  year 
into  months  and  weeks,  were  abolished.  The  year 
was  described  by  twelve  equal  months,  of  thirty  days, 
which  were  divided  into  decades,  or  periods  of  ten 
days:  each  of  these  months  had  a  new  name  ;  some 

*   -Monitcur  du23  et'24  Aout,  1793. 
t  Lacretclle,  torn.  xi.  p.  333. 
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^  of  agricultural   employment;     as,   Vendemiaire,    for 

1793,  vintage  ;  Messidor,  for  harvest ;  Fructidor,  for  fruit  ; 
Floreal,  for  flowers :  others  to  the  weather :  as 
Brumaire,  for  fogs ;  Nivose,  for  snow ;  but  all  were 
adapted  to  the  meridian  of  Paris  alone.  Nivose  would 
be  at  Pondicherry  as  ridiculous  as  Vendemiaire  in 
Lapland  ;  nor  were  the  names  even  suited  to  all  parts 
of  France.  Beside  an  appellation  allotted  to  each  day, 
denoting  its  ordinal  station  in  the  decade,  as  primidi, 
duodi,  each  had  another,  derived  from  implements  of 
husbandry,  the  produce  of  the  earth,  or  the  animal 
creation;  as,  apple,  beet-root,  goose,  plough,  roller. 
But  as  these  twelvemonths  only  occupied  three-hundred 
and  sixty  days,  the  remaining  five  in  the  common  year 
were  tacked  on  at  the  end,  and  denominated  sanscu- 
lottides.  The  tenth  day,  or  end  of  every  decade,  was 
considered  a  festival,  and  devoted  to  some  of  the  vir- 
tues, relations,  or  accidents  of  life.  The  whimsical 
patchwork  was  completed  by  adding  to  every  fourth 
year,  instead  of  the  twenty-ninth  of  February  in  the 
Bissextile,  a  day  which,  for  the  sake  of  pre-eminent 
distinction,  was  called  le  jour  de  la  Revolution*.  The 
year  and  the  era  were  to  begin,  in  honour  of  the  abo- 
lition of  royalty,  on  the  twenty-second  of  September, 
and  from  that  to  the  corresponding  day  in  the  follow- 
ing, was  to  be  dated,  one,  two,  and  so  following. 
Conduct  of  Encouraged  by  these  successes,  and  aspiring  still 

the  Clergy.  after  greater  and  more  signal  triumphs,  the  atheistical 
party  obtained  decrees,  in  consequence  of  which  bap- 
tism, like  marriage,  could  only  be  celebrated  in  the 
strictest  privacy  ;  the  priest  and  the  parent,  if  detected, 
were  equally  liable  to  death,  as  incorrigible  fanatics. 
Equal  rigour  was  shewn  toward  ecclesiastics  who  ap- 
proached the  bed  of  the  dying  to  administer  religious 
consolation ;  yet  the  clergy,  who  dared  to  remain,  to 
their  honour  be  it  remembered,  braved  every  danger, 
used  every  device,  essayed  every  disguise,  in  performing 
what  in  their  church  was  considered  an  indispensable 

*  For  the  calendar,    see  all  the  Periodical  works  of  the  time,   and   Tal- 
ma's Chi'onology,  p.  274. 
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of  hnmble   tradesmen,   or   of    national    guards,  they 


heard   confessions,   gave   absohition  and   benediction,        1793. 
and  administered  the  viaticum. 

Immediately  on  the  establishment   of  the  republi-  Persecution  of 
can  calendar,  dcjnitations  from  the  Cordeliers  went  to  ^"^^*^- 
the  Convention,  declaring  that  they  would  no   longer 
endure  the  presence  of  priests,  and  requiring  the  sup- 
pression of  the  salaries  which  had  been  allowed  them  out 
of  the  plunder  of  their  property.    They  were  forbidden 
to  exercise  any  trade  or  calling  to  eke  out  their  scanty 
pittance  ;  all  priests  and  nuns,  who  had  not  taken  the 
oaths  to  the  republic,  were  deprived  of  certificates  of 
residence,  and  declared  suspected  ;  the  sale  or  exhibi- 
tion of  images  of  saints,  rings,  chaplets,  and  rosaries, 
was  prohibited  ;  and  the  popular  clubs  refused  certifi- 
cates of  their   admission  into  their  halls.      Fouche, 
being  on  mission  at  Nevers,  issued  a  decree,  that  all 
religious  signs  in  streets,  squares,  and  public  places, 
should  be  annihilated,  and  priests  prohibited,  on  pain 
of  imprisonment,  from  appearing  any  where,  except  in 
their  temples,  in  the  clerical  garb.     Every  citizen  de- 
ceased was  also,  within  eight   and  forty  hours,  to  be  i^th  Oct. 
interred,  without  ceremony,  in  a  burial  place,  common 
to  all  persuasions,  planted  with  trees,  under  the  shade  of 
which  was  to  be  an  image  representing  sleep,  and  on 
the  door  of  the  inclosure  an  inscription;  "  Death  is  an  Deatiuieciared 
"  eternal   sleep."     The  Commune   of  Paris  honoured  nai  sieep^ 
the  letter,  announcing  this  edict,  with  loud  applauses, 
and  decreed  a  similar  measure  for  the  capital.      The 
Jacobin  club  having  voted  an  application  to  the  Con- 
vention to   make  all  priests  give  up   their  letters  of 
priesthood  to  be  burnt,  many  anticipated  the  decree 
by   a  voluntary  sacrifice.     The  general    tendency  of  27th  oct 
publications  devoted   to  the  governing  party,   was  to  Priests  re- 
destroy  all  remains  of  religion ;  and  the  Convention  orders!  ^  ^^" 
received   with  loud  plaudits  every  letter,  in  which  a 
priest  proposed  to  resign  his  salary,  vilified  revelation, 
and  abjured  his  God. 

'1  he  Cordeliers,  who  were  most  active  in  promoting  7th.  Nov. 
these  disgraceful  scenes,  obtained  a  complete  triumph. 
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when  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  department 
and  commune  of  Paris,  accompanied  by  the  bishop  and 
several  cures,  attended  at  the  bar.  Momoro,  one  of 
the  administrators  of  the  commune,  introduced  the 
members  of  the  clerical  body,  declaring  their  intention 
to  divest  themselves  of  the  character  with  which  super- 
stition had  clothed  them ;  the  great  example  would  be 
followed  by  their  colleagues,  and  no  other  worship 
acknowledged  but  liberty,  equality,  and  eternal  truth. 
Gobet,  on  this  day,  completed  his  detestable  apostacy; 
exphcitly  denying  the  Deity,  whose  minister  he  had 
been  for  forty  years,  he  renounced  his  functions, 
throwing  off  his  clerical  vestments,  and,  with  his 
vicars,  deposited  on  the  desk  their  letters  of  priesthood. 
They  were  invited  to  the  honours  of  the  sitting,  and 
received  the  fraternal  embrace ;  and  most  of  the  clergy 
in  the  Convention,  as  Lindet,  Coupe,  Villiers,  Julien, 
Chabot,  Gregoire,  and  Sieyes,  followed  the  example, 
and  vied  with  each  other  in  ribaldry  and  blasphemy. 
Letters  were  daily  received  from  the  departments, 
announcing  the  apostacy  of  priests ;  and  frequent 
deputations  attended  at  the  bar  with  the  spoils  of 
churches  and  shrines ;  but  the  amount  produced  was 
so  small,  in  proportion  to  the  value  known  to  exist,  that 
it  was  evident  that  nearly  nine-tenths  had  been  em- 
bezzled. 

These  exhibitions  were  only  preparatory  to  the 
consummation  of  national  idolatry  in  a  grand  fete, 
where  Reason  was  worshipped  as  a  deity,  and  repre- 
sented as  actually  present,  in  the  person  of  an  opera 
dancer,  of  impure  life,  and  almost  an  idiot.  She  was 
carried  by  four  men  in  an  arm-chair,  to  receive  the 
embraces  of  her  worshippers  in  the  Convention,  who 
all  attended  in  the  Cathedral  of  Paris  to  celebrate  this 
anti-religious  festival*. 

Amidst  these  profanations  and  horrors,  a  spirit  of 
frivolity  often  presented  itself.  Great  pains  were  be- 
stowed on  arguing  against  the  issue  of  assignats  with 
the  royal  effigy,  and  ordaining  that  the  coin  of  the 

*   Letter   from  Gouverneur  Morris  to   Thomas   Jefferson. — Life  by  Jared 
Sparks,  vol.  ii.  p.  380. 
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Republic  should  bear,  for  a  legend,  "  The  Sovereign       9'^,^^- 
People,"  tliough  many  members  were  dissatisfied  that 


the  inscription  did  not  declare  the  people  alone  to  be  izy.}. 
sovereign.  Twelfth  day  (le  jour  des  rois)  was  abolished, 
the  game  of  chess  solemnly  disroyalized,  the  pieces 
receiving  new  denominations ;  and  a  decree  was  made, 
authorising  the  destruction  of  armorial  bearings  and 
ensigns  of  feudality  and  royalty,  which  the  Commune 
enforced  by  permitting  persons  to  destroy  all  pictures 
and  busts,  and  all  plates  and  moulds  bearing,  or  in- 
tended to  stamp,  royal  or  chivalric  emblems.  Nerved 
with  this  decree,  malice  and  ignorance  began  a  dismal 
havoc  on  ornaments  in  bas  relief,  statues,  bronzes, 
antiques,  pictures,  and  medals,  books  with  coats  of 
arms  stamped  on  their  covers  or  title  pages,  and  even 
maps  where  the  north  was  indicated  by  a  fleur-de-lys. 
The  Convention  was  at  length  obliged  to  interfere,  and 
partially  modified,  though  they  would  not  repeal,  the 
law,  Robespierre,  too,  checked  the  rage  for  harsh  and  ^^^-  -^^■ 
brutal  manners  under  pretext  of  equality,  by  obtaining 
a  decree  that  all  petitioners  should  appear  at  the  bar 
uncovered,  and  that  the  members  themselves  should 
cease  to  wear  their  hats  during  the  sitting. 

In  such  a  state,  without  law,  liberty,  morals,  or  Eiurgotic 
religion,  possessing  neither  money  nor  credit,  with  |Xvca.'^' 
hostile  armies  in  possession  of  many  of  their  towns,  and 
alarming  rebellions  pervading  populous  districts  of 
their  land,  the  cause  of  the  Republic  might  have  been 
considered  hopeless;  but,  on  the  contrary,  from  this 
state  of  depression  originated  a  change  of  circum- 
stances which  rendered  France  not  only  secure  in  her- 
self, but  a  terror  to  all  Europe.  In  the  midst  of  these 
calamities  and  horrors,  the  spirit  of  the  nation  was 
never  cast  down,  a  voice  was  never  raised  to  deprecate 
the  hostile  movements  of  the  enemy,  and,  perhaps,  no 
enactment  of  a  legislature  was  ever  received  with  more 
public  satisfaction  than  that  article  of  the  constitution 
which  declared  that  the  RepubHc  would  not  make 
peace  with   an  enemy  which  occupied  its  territory*. 

*   Article    127.     Title,  "  Of  the  Connexion  bolNvoen  the  Frcneli  Kcpublic 
and  roroign  Nations." 
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This  feeling  was  general  and  unlimited;  individuals 
who,  in  solitude,  wept  over  the  distracted  and  degraded 
state  of  the  community,  in  public  hailed  with  pleasure 
the  lofty  boasts  with  which  small  successes  were  an- 
nounced and  achievements  of  apparently  remote  utility 
proclaimed.  Thus,  the  arrangement  by  an  engineer 
named  Chappe,  for  the  speedy  and  correct  transmission 
of  intelligence,  by  means  of  a  series  of  concerted  sig- 
nals, called  a  telegraph,  was  received  with  high  and 
general  satisfaction.  It  came  to  the  Convention,  re- 
commended by  a  portion  of  their  own  body,  called  a 
committee  of  pubhc  instruction,  which  also  bestowed 
great  labour  and  essayed  many  philosophical  experi- 
ments for  a  general  equalization  of  the  measures  of 
weight,  length,  and  capacity.  A  long  report  was 
presented;  and,  after  much  deliberation,  a  decree 
obtained  for  dividing  money,  weights,  and  measures 
into  decimal  parts ;  for  which  purpose  a  new  division, 
of  space  and  time,  and  a  new  coinage  were  decreed ; 
but  the  operation  was  necessarily  postponed.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  arts,  this  committee  obtained  a  decree 
that  a  stipend  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  livres 
(£105)  each  should  be  allowed  to  twelve  students  to 
reside  in  Italy  and  Flanders,  and  the  Royal  Observa- 
tory in  Paris  was  permanently  established,  with  a 
change  of  its  title  to  Observatory  of  the  Republic.  But 
in  its  great  object,  that  of  forming  a  system  of  public 
education,  the  committee  entirely  failed;  all  their 
efforts,  and  a  vast  number  of  debates  and  laborious 
reports,  producing  only  a  scheme  for  common  charity 
schools  to  be  established  throughout  the  country,  to 
teach  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  a  republican 
catechism*. 

To  meet  the  exigencies  of  their  situation,  the  Con- 
vention formed  a  measure,  bold,  original,  and,  in  its 
spirit  and  effect,  notwithstanding  some  redundancies 
and  puerilities,  really  sublime.  The  constitution  de- 
clared that  all  the  French  people  were  soldiers,  and  to 
be  exercised  in  the  use  of  armsf;  on  this  principle  was 


*  See  the  Debates. 
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founded  a   decree,   that,   until    the   expulsion    of  the     lxxxhi 

enemy  from  the  territory  of  the  Republic,  every  French-  '. 

man  was  in  permanent  requisition  for  the  service  of  1793. 
the  armies;  the  young  to  take  the  field;  married  men  ^""^  "'^'" 
to  fabricate  arms  and  convey  supplies  to  the  troops; 
women  to  prepare  tents  and  clothing,  and  to  assist  in 
the  hospitals;  children  were  to  be  employed  in 
scraping  lint,  and  the  old  were  to  take  stations  in 
public  places,  to  excite  the  courage  of  warriors,  and 
to  inculcate  hatred  of  kings  and  the  unity  of  the 
republic.  Houses  which  had  become  national  pro- 
perty were  to  be  converted  into  barracks,  the  public 
squares  into  manufactories  of  arms,  and  the  earth  of 
cellars  into  a  lixivium  for  the  extraction  of  saltpetre. 
Fire-arms  fit  for  service  were  to  be  given  up  for  the 
use  of  the  army ;  saddle  horses,  and  those  used  for 
draught,  except  in  agriculture,  were  to  be  taken  for  the 
use  of  the  cavalry  and  the  artillery.  For  the  execution 
of  this  decree,  extensive  powers  were  given  to  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  to  the  deputies  on 
mission*. 

Before  the  passing  of  this  great  edict,  other  reso- 
lutions had  been  decreed,  which  bore  an  analogous, 
although  not  so  commanding  an  aspect.  To  recruit, 
or  rather  to  renew,  the  defeated  and  diminished  armies, 
a  levy  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  soldiers  had  been 
ordered,  and  all  medical  men,  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  forty,  were  placed  in  requisition.  The  August  1. 
levy  was  facilitated  by  the  growing  influence  of  the 
system  of  terror,  and  the  consequent  disdain  of  mere 
life,  to  be  held  without  security  or  rational  enjoyment. 
The  love  of  glory,  prevalent  in  the  national  character, 
was  stimulated  by  a  permission  for  every  battalion  to 
elect  its  own  ofiicers  ;  but  when  they  reached  the  fron- 
tiers, they  found  themselves  destined  to  fill  up  the 
ranks  of  regiments  reduced  to  skeletons  ;  and  he  who 
liad  begun  his  march  with  the  title  of  colonel,  was  but 
too  happy,  when  he  came  into  service,  if  he  could  ob- 
tain the  rank  of  corporalf.     A  necessary  degree  of  dis- 

'    Moiiiteurdu  20  Aout,  p.  1007,  lor  the  l^eport ;   1001*  for  the  Decroc, 
t  Lacrt'tclle,  tuine  xi.  p.  191. 
VOL.    V.  H    H 
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Lxxxni      cipline  was  rapidly  attained ;  the  fabrication  of  ar  ms 

was   pursued    with   incessant   perseverance  ;   and  the 

1793.  iron  pahsades,  and  other  ornaments  of  pubhc  places, 
were  torn  down  to  afford  materials.  The  search  into 
private  houses  for  earth  imbued  with  nitrous  matter 
was  less  productive,  as  a  military  resource,  than  in- 
strumental to  the  views  of  private  oppression ;  hidden 
property,  papers,  and  all  objects  by  which  rapacity  or 
vengeance  could  be  gratified,  were  in  reality  sought 
for,  under  semblance  of  the  general  requisition. 
August  13.  Carnot,  who  had  recently  been  appointed  a  mem- 

mu'i'^y'^''''^'  ber  of  the  Committee  of  Pubhc  Safety,  took  on  him- 
affkirs.  self,  and  executed  most  ably,  the  direction  of  warlike 

operations.  He  was  of  a  respectable  family,  well- 
educated  for  military  affairs,  had  served  in  the  artil- 
lery corps,  obtained  the  rank  of  captain  and  the  cross 
of  St.  Louis  before  the  revolution  ;  he  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  where  he  always 
supported  the  popular  cause,  and,  when  that  principle 
could  be  avowed,  declared  himself  a  staunch  republi- 
can, and  heartily  joined  in  all  the  votes  which  sent  the 
King  to  the  scaffold.  As  a  proof  of  his  daring  and 
impetuous  spirit,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  when  he 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  army  of  the  north,  in  this 
March.  year,    he    superseded   Gratien  on   the  field  when  he 

was  retreating  before  the  enemy,  and  led  the  troops 
himself*. 

His  election  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
had  been  accelerated,  if  not  altogether  occasioned,  by 
the  sensible  and  skilful  advice  which  he  had  given  for 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  Anticipating  that,  after  the 
capture  of  Mayence,  the  Prussians  would  make  no 
daring  movement,  he  directed  that  a  great  number  of 
men  should  be  drawn  from  the  armies  of  the  Rhine 
and  Moselle,  and,  forming,  with  a  body  of  the  new 
levies,  a  force  of  sixty  thousand  men,  sent  with  great 
expedition  to  attack  and  overwhelm  the  army  of  the 
Duke  of  York  before  Dunkirk.  The  orders  trans- 
mitted to  General  Houchard  declared  that  Pitt  could 
only  retain  his  power  by  indemnifying  his  country  by 

•  Biographic  des  Homines  vivanls,  art.  Carnot. 
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great  successes,  and  if  he  failed  in  that  particular,  a     lxxxiii 
revolution  in  England  was  inevitable. 


Every  thing  appeared  to  favour  the  French.  The  1793. 
English  and  Hanoverian  army  under  the  Duke  of  s".^""I,,-'oi„i. 
York,  marching  toward  Menin,  was  joined  by  a  body  kirk. 
of  Hessians  and  twelve  thousand  Austrians,  under 
Field  jNlarshal  Alvinzy,  making  collectively  thirty-six 
thousand  men.  Dunkirk  was  protected  by  three  in- 
trenched camps,  containing  seventeen  thousand  troops, 
whose  number  might  be  augmented  by  draughts  from 
the  neighbouring  garrisons.  A  speedy  movement, 
before  the  republicans  could  receive  succours,  would 
evidently  have  been  of  the  first  importance ;  but  his 
Royal  Highness,  although  eagerly  desirous,  could  not 
make  it,  for  want  of  a  battering  train,  which  he  im- 
patiently expected  from  England.  This  artillery  not 
arriving,  he  divided  his  army  into  two  corps  ;  one  of 
observation,  under  Field  jNIarshal  Freytag ;  the  other  of 
siege,  commanded  by  himself  He  took  possession  of  isih  August. 
a  camp  near  Turcoin  ;  and  on  the  same  day  the  here-  f^^^^^  °'  ^'^"' 
ditary  Prince  of  Orange  attacked  the  French  posts  at 
INIauvaix,  Blaton,  and  Lincelles,  of  which  he  took  the 
two  latter.  At  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  however, 
the  Republicans  returned  on  Lincelles ;  and  the  here- 
ditary Prince,  having  made  great  detachments  of  his 
force,  was  obliged  to  solicit  succours  from  the  British 
commander.  Three  battalions  of  guards  were  imme- 
diately sent,  under  General  Lake ;  but,  on  their  ar- 
rival, they  found  the  enemy  in  possession  of  the  place, 
the  Dutch  having  been  driven  out  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection. Notwithstanding  the  great  disparity  of  num- 
bers and  strength,  the  British  troops  attacked  and 
drove  the  French  from  this  strong  position,  through 
the  village  of  Lincelles,  taking  fifty  prisoners,  with 
three  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  and  leaving  between 
two  and  three  hundred  killed  and  wounded. 

^Meanwhile,  Marshal  Freytag  advanced  to  co-ope-  Profn-cssofthe 
rate,  defeating  the  Republicans  at  Oost  Capelle,  Rex-  ^2m' 
pgede,   and    Hondschoote;    the   Duke  marched   from  2?n(i. 
Furnes,    and   the   allies  took   their   ground   within    a 
league  of  Dunkirk;   the  French  having,  in  their  re- 

H  H  2 
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treat,  cut  the  dyke  between  that  city  and  Bergue, 
which  enabled  them  to  inundate  great  part  of  the 
country  from  the  sea.  After  several  skirmishes,  the 
allies  drove  the  Republicans  into  the  town,  which  was 
summoned,  and,  on  answering  in  terms  of  defiance, 
the  siege  was  commenced  ;  but  was  very  insufficiently 
conducted,  for  the  Duke  had  no  battering  artillery, 
except  guns  taken  from  the  ships ;  and  the  intrcnch- 
ments  were  opened  in  a  moving  sand,  where  water  rose 
when  they  had  dug  two  feet  below  the  surface.  This 
camp  was  spread  over  a  great  space,  called  L'Estrang, 
the  right  flank  being  covered  by  the  sea,  and  its  left 
by  the  marshes  of  St,  Moer ;  it  did  not  afford  even 
wholesome  water,  and  all  movements  in  it  could  be 
descried  from  the  towers  of  Dunkirk.  The  enemy 
had.  in  the  mean  time,  received  their  reinforcements 
from  the  armies  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle,  and  ex- 
changed the  garrison  of  three  thousand  men,  of  whose 
fidelity  they  were  suspicious,  for  twelve  thousand,  on 
whom  they  could  rely.  Instead  of  the  transports  he 
so  anxiously  expected,  the  Duke  had  the  mortification 
to  witness  the  arrival  of  a  flotilla  of  eight  French  gun 
vessels,  and  some  others,  which  were  brought  to  bear 
upon  his  camp,  and  battered  it  in  an  oblique  direction. 

While  thus  situated,  the  British  commander  learnt 
that  General  Houchard  was  advancing  against  his 
army  of  observation,  and,  on  the  next  day,  that  he  was 
engaging  Marshal  Freytag,  at  Rexpgede.  The  Mar- 
shal and  Prince  Adolphus*,  wounded  and  for  a  short 
time  prisoners,  were  rescued  by  Walmoden,  and  their 
troops,  collected  at  Hondschoote,  although  under  the 
protection  of  powerful  batteries,  were  attacked  and 
overwhelmed  by  the  superior  numbers  of  the  French, 
and  obliged  to  retreat  upon  Furnes. 

During  the  fight  at  Hondschoote,  the  garrison  of 
Dunkirk,  by  repeated  attacks,  prevented  the  Duke  of 
York  from  sending  any  reinforcements ;  his  royal 
highness,  securing  the  retreat  of  his  army  of  observa- 
tion, convoked  a  council  of  war  in  the  night,  and,  in 
pursuance  of  their  united  decision  that  it  would  be 

*  Duke  of  Cambridge. 
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most  injudicious  to  nin  the  risk  of  being  surrounded,     t  vvv^'r 
merely  to  save  their  heavy  and  troublesome  iron  artil-        "  ^  ' 
lery,  or  such  ammunition  and  stores  as  were  collected,        1793. 
retreated  the  following  day,  and  without  impediment  9th. 
joined  the  other  division  at  Furnes. 

Houchard,  considcrinsr  it  vain  to  attack  the  Duke  l,'*'^-   ,      . 

„  '  111-  1  ii  1    Surrender  of 

01    1  ork,  who  still  commanded  thirty-three  thousand  Quesnoi. 
men,  marched  against  the  Dutch,  whom  he  engaged  at 
Menin,   but  without   success;    and  just  at  the  same 
period  Quesnoi  surrendered  to  General  Clerfaye,  after 
a  siege  of  fourteen  days. 

These  last  events,  although  encouraging  to  the  Effect  of  these 
allies,  bore  no  proportion  to  the  retreat  from  13unkirk,  ^^*^°  ^' 
which  in  its  consequences  changed  the  aspect  of  the 
war,  and  decided  the  character  of  the  campaign.  The 
inaction  of  the  Prince  of  C'obourg,  and  every  other 
disaster,  vanished  from  view  when  the  failure  at  Dun- 
kirk was  contemplated*. 

After  the   surrender  of  Mayence,   the   combined  I'lactivity  of 

Lilt!  I  russictris 

armies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Palatinate  and 
Vosges  remained  in  a  state  of  inexplicable  inaction. 
Amounting  in  force  to  one  hundred  thousand  veteran 
soldiers,  instead  of  making  effectual  assaults,  as  they 
might  easily  have  done,  on  the  enemy  in  either  of  those 
quarters,  they  contented  themselves  with  establishing 
two  armies  to  front  those  of  the  llepublic,  and,  instead 
of  active  operations,  spent  their  time  in  formal  arrange- 
ments concerning  the  command.  General  Wurmser,  Disagreement 
who  under  the  frost  of  age  retained  the  fire  and  im-  °,J  !f,j^i  'p/u^'. 
petuosity  of  earlier  years,  commanded  forty  thousand  sians 
men,  including  the  corps  of  Conde.  He  saw  with 
impatience  the  inaction  of  the  Prussians,  and  proposed 
vigorous  measures,  which  tlie  Duke  of  Brunswick  re- 
jected as  rash;  and  discussions  began  between  the 
cabinets  of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  which  portended  cold- 
ness and  alienation  from  the  common  cause.  Vainly 
did  the  gallant  general  make  attacks  on  the  French 
lines;  they  produced  no   eflPect   but  the   shedding  of  Aug. and  Sept. 

•  Memoires  d'un  Homme  d'fetat,  tome  ii.  p.  362.  et  seqq. ;  Lacretclle,  tome 
xi.  p.  7"2,  et.  seqq. ;  Victoires  ct  Conquetes,  tome  i.  et  ii.;  and  histories,  periodical 
works,  and  dictionaries  in  general. 
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blood;  and  to  remonstrances  from  AVurmser,  the  an- 
swers of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  soon  assumed  a  cha- 
racter of  severity  and  harshness. 

While  thus  the  allied  commanders  fell  into  a  state 
of  disagreement,  those  of  the  Republic,  acting  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
Convention,  impelled  by  an  enterprising  spirit  and 
vigorous  unanimity,  assumed  the  offensive,  and  began 
by  attempting  to  cross  the  Rhine  at  two  points,  the  one 
opposite  to  Kehl,  the  other  at  Fort  Yauban.  Both 
were  unsuccessful ;  but  the  defeated  republicans,  falling 
back,  assailed  the  Austrian  corps  of  General  Piaczewitz 
in  the  Vosges,  forced  his  entrenchments,  and  pursued 
him  as  far  as  Bodenthal.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
who  had  promised  to  support  him,  was  himself  attacked 
at  Pirmasens,  by  twelve  thousand  men  under  General 
Moreaux*;  but  good  intelligence  having  frustrated  the 
hope  of  a  surprise,  Moreaux  was  defeated  and  driven 
back  to  Hornbach,  with  the  loss  of  four  thousand  men, 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  and  twenty-two  pieces 
of  artilleiy.  Although  this  success  elevated  the  spirits 
of  the  Prussian  soldiery,  no  useful  enterprise  ensued. 
A  series  of  negotiations  took  place,  in  which  Lord 
Yarmouth,  as  ambassador  from  England,  concluded 
subsidiary  treaties  with  the  courts  of  Hesse-Cassel  and 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  and,  jointly  with  his  brother.  Lord 
Conway,  made  a  remonstrance  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 
which  produced  some  apparent  effect ;  and  it  w^as 
hoped  that  the  Empress  of  Russia  would  be  induced  to 
adopt  measures  more  decisive  than  hitherto. 

At  this  period,  the  care  of  his  interests  in  Poland 
induced  Frederick  William  to  leave  the  army.  To 
give  eclat  to  his  departure,  a  general  attack  w^as  made 
on  the  French  lines,  which,  if  productive  of  no  important 
result,  served  at  least  to  show  how  much  had  been  lost 
by  the  omission  of  early,  united,  and  well  defined  opera- 
tions. His  minister,  the  Marquis  Lucchesini  left  an 
official  note,  declaring  his  Majesty's  motives,  and  an- 

*  This  general  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  celebrated  Moreau  :  he  was, 
however,  a  brave  and  useful  officer.  See  Victoires  et  Conquetei,  tome  xxvi.  p. 
107. — Hunime  d'filtat,  tome  ii.  p.  376. 
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nouncing  that  the  command  of  the  troops  was  confided      /^vVjir 
to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  all  political  affairs  to        ^  '  ' 
the  ministry  at  Berlin.  179.^. 

After  the  departure  of  the  King,  the  same  languid  Defeat  of  the 
system  of  warfare  was  pursued.     Lord  Yarmouth  and  Lauterbourg. 
General  Wurmser  urged  an  united  attempt  to  force  the 
lines  hctween  Weissemhourg  and  Lauterbourg,  which 
extended  from  the  Bhine  to  the  mountains  of  the  Vos- 
ges ;  the  French  had  occupied  them  four  months  and 
strengthened  them  with  all  the  art  of  fortification.   The 
Duke  of  Brunswick  treated  the  operation  as  imprac- 
ticable ;    but,  vanquished,   at   length,   by    the   urgent 
solicitations  of  Lord   Yarmouth,   he    consented  to  a 
general  attack.     Contrary  to  his  prognostications,  the  oct.  13. 
French   were  defeated  at  every   point ;    Lauterbourg 
was   evacuated   and   Weisscmbourg    taken,    and   the  anJWeisscm- 
Republicans  made  a  precipitate  and  disorderly  retreat 
toward   Geisberg.     The  corps   of   French    emigrants 
particularly  distinguished  themselves;    but,  owing  to 
the  hesitation  of   the  Austrians,  and  the  lukewarm 
operations  of  the  Prussians,  little  advantage  was  de- 
rived from  the  exploit,  and  the  enemy  did  not  lose 
above  a  thousand  men,  where  their  whole  army  might 
have  been  destroyed.     Haguenau  opened  its  gates;  but  ^'^'^• 
Wurmser,  being  then  on  his  native  soil,  and  in  the  taken. 
midst  of  his  patrimonial  estates,  yielded  to  the  pleasure 
of  establishing  his  head-quarters  there,  and  permitted 
the  disorganised  and  dispirited   Republicans  to  seek 
refuge  under  the  cannon  of  Strasbourg. 

These  successes  imparted  great  satisfaction  to  the  Disconiant 
British  ministry ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  Lord  Conway  aiucs. 
in   London,    with    dispatches  from    TiOrd  Yarmouth,  '•^^^*^' 
hopes  were  entertained  that  more  vigorous  operations 
would  be  pursued,  and  the  Duke  of  York  was  anxious 
to  re-commence  the  siege  of  Dunkirk ;  but  indolence, 
self-confidence,  mutual  distrust,  diversity  of  views,  and 
an  anxious  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Poland,  prevented 
the  formation  of  any  effectual  plan.     Efforts  had  been 
made  to  induce  the  Emperor  to  head  his  army ;  but 
the  state  of  his  own  dominions,  where  every  artifice 
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had  been  used  to  sow  discontents  and  excite  commo- 
tions, rendered  his  presence  in  Vienna  indispensable. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Sambre,  the  war  assumed,  for 
the  moment,  a  more  energetic  character.  In  a  council 
of  war,  the  Duke  of  York  and  Lord  Elgin  had  obtained 
a  resolution  to  cross  the  river  and  take  the  intrenched 
camp  which  covered  Maubeuge.  The  allies  had  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  with  an  over- 
whelming artillery,  in  the  country  between  Namur 
and  the  sea,  while  the  troops  opposed  to  them  did  not 
exceed  one  hundred  thousand  new  recruits,  ill-armed 
and  scantily  clad ;  but  the  enemy  were  in  possession 
of  many  strong  and  well-fortified  places,  which  obliged 
the  allies  to  make  numerous  detachments.  General 
Jourdan  was  commanded  to  make  a  great  exertion  for 
the  relief  of  Maubeuge,  and  Carnot  himself  joined  the 
army  to  superintend  its  operations.  The  French  divi- 
sions collected  at  Avesnes,  first  encountered  General 
Clerfaye  in  a  slight  cannonade ;  on  the  following  day 
they  made  a  more  decisive  attack  on  his  whole  line, 
between  Barlaimont  and  Wattignies ;  but,  after  a  severe 
contest,  failed  of  success.  In  the  night,  Carnot  re- 
ceived some  private  intelligence,  and  in  the  morning 
the  republicans,  favoured  by  a  thick  fog,  attacked  the 
Austrians  at  Wattignies ;  and,  after  a  vigorous  contest 
of  eight  and  forty  hours,  in  which  they  sustained  great 
loss,  the  allied  forces  raised  the  siege  of  Maubeuge,  and 
re-passed  the  Sambre.  This  precipitate  retreat  is  much 
blamed,  as  the  Duke  of  York,  who,  on  the  first  sum- 
mons had  set  forward  in  all  haste  to  join  the  Aus- 
trians, arrived  just  as  they  had  effected  a  retreat;  his 
reinforcement  would  have  been  sufficient  to  change 
the  fate  of  the  day.  The  stress  of  the  battle  fell  on 
General  Clerfaye ;  the  Prince  of  Cobourg,  with  his 
staff,  remaining  motionless  the  whole  time.  This  fai- 
lure, added  to  that  before  Dunkirk,  was  most  injurious 
to  the  allies ;  their  character  declined  in  general  esti- 
mation, while  the  republicans  became  used  to  war,  and 
acquired  that  confidence  in  themselves  which  continued 
to  be  their  characteristic. 
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About  the  same  period,  the  French  made  an  attack       chap. 
on  Ypres,   Menin,    and  Nieuport ;  but   the   Duke  of 


York,  havmg  joined  Sir  Charles  Grey  in  AVest  Flan-        1793. 
ders,  forced  them  to  raise  the  siege  of  Nieuport,  and  to  ^^^  to  29th. 
fall  back  upon  Dunkirk,  Cassel,  Lille,  and  Douai.     At  Nieuport 
Marchiennes,  General     Kray   attacked    the    division  25'ui^ 
which  was  in  possession  of  the  town ;  the   vedettes 
were  surprised,  an  obstinate  contest  was  maintained  in 
the  streets  during  the  darkness  of  night,  and  the  result 
was  the  loss  of  three  thousand  men,  of  whom  eighteen 
hundred  laid  down  their  arms. 

Flushed  with  their  success  before  Maubeugc,   the  various  other 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  projected  a  winter  cam-  actions. 
paign,  and  insisted  that  the  invaders   should  be   ex- 
pelled from  their  territory.     Acting  under  these  di- 
rections,   the   army   made   considerable    advances    in 
Flanders,  spread  terror  to  Brussels  and  Ostend,  and 
again  formed  the  siege  of  Nieuport.     'Jlie  Duke  of 
York,  in  this  crisis,  exerted  great  vigour  and  judgment 
in  repelling  the  enemy;  and,  after  a  severe  struggle, 
compelled   them   to    abandon   the  projects   they   had 
formed  against  Menin,   Ypres,   and  that  side  of  Aus-  '29tii. 
trian  Flanders.     Nieuport  was   only   protected  from 
their   approaches  by  inundation ;   and   a  detachment 
from  the  British  fleet,  under  Admiral  INIacbride,   ar- 
riving, they  raised  the  siege,   and  retreated  hastily  in  ^^^^ 
the  night.     They  were  afterwards  driven  from  Fumes, 
and  attacked  in  their  posts  at  Ors  and  Chatillon  sur 
Sambre.      ^Slarchiennes  was  taken  by  a  detachment  29ih  Oct. 
under  Generals  Kray  and  Otto,  and  Poperinghue  by  idh  Nov 
a  detachment  from  tlie  garrison  of  Ypres  under  General 
Sallio,  after  many  severe  battles,  in  which  little  advan- 
tage was  gained  on  either  side.     Yielding  at  length  to 
the  remonstrances  of  the  commissioners  and  generals, 
the  French  government  revoked  their  previous  orders,  Tiioannies 
and  permitted  the  army  to  retire  into  winter  quarters.  »«^.''ft^ '"to 
A  vast  intrenched  camp  was  formed  near  Guise,  where  ters. 
General  Jourdan  fixed  his  head-quarters,  to  which  the 
men  levied  by  means  of  the   requisition  repaired  in 
great  numbers.     The  Prince  of  Cobourg,  in  like  man- 
ner, placed  his  forces  in    cantonments  in  the  neigh- 
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bourhood  of  Quesnoi,  Valenciennes,  and  Conde; 
while  the  Duke  of  York  established  his  head-quarters 
at  Tournay,  thus  covering  Flanders. 

While  the  French  army  of  the  North  was  thus 
withdrawn  from  active  operations,  ten  thousand  men 
were  drafted  from  it  to  reinforce  that  of  the  Moselle, 
which,  together  with  that  of  the  Rhine,  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  General  Hoche.  This  officer, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  Gardes-francoises  at  the 
time  of  the  revolution,  and  had  secured  his  own  eleva- 
tion from  the  ranks  by  an  extraordinary  display  of 
genius  and  talent,  was  now,  in  one  day,  advanced  to 
the  degree  of  Lieutenant-general  and  Commander-in- 
chief.  After  their  success  at  the  lines  of  Weissem- 
bourg,  the  allies  were  expected  to  attack  Strasbourg, 
where  a  powerful  party,  weary  of  republican  tyranny, 
were  disposed  to  surrender  the  town,  if  possession 
were  taken  in  the  name  of  Louis  the  Seventeenth ; 
but  the  arrangement  being  adverse  to  the  views  of 
Austria,  Wurmser  evaded  giving  a  positive  answer. 
He  tried  to  induce  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  to  cut  off 
the  communication  of  the  town  with  the  French 
army;  but  the  jealousy  of  Prussia  at  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  Emperor,  by  the  acquisition,  which  he 
evidently  aimed  at,  of  Lorraine  and  Alsace,  avoided 
any  effectual  co-operation.  Wurmser  was  defeated  in 
an  attack  upon  Saverne ;  the  plot  in  Strasbourg  was 
discovered ;  seventy  of  the  principal  agents  suffered 
death;  St.  Just  and  Le  Bas,  commissioners  from  the 
Convention,  established  in  all  its  rigour  the  system  of 
terror;  Wurmser,  mortified  at  seeing  his  dearest  con- 
nexions in  the  city  subject  to  republican  persecution, 
cast  the  blame  on  the  Duke  of  Brunswick ;  recrimi- 
nations followed,  but  the  city  was  placed  beyond  the 
reach,  or  even  the  hopes,  of  the  allies. 

As  a  feeble  compensation  for  the  failure  at  Stras- 
bourg, Wurmser  took  Fort  Louis,  after  a  fortnight's 
siege,  and  permitted  himself  to  hope  for  the  cordial 
co-operation  of  the  Prussian  army,  now  commanded 
by  the  Prince  Royal,  and  engaged  in  the  bombard- 
ment of  Landau,  considered  as  the  bulwark  of  Alsace. 
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In  confident  expectation  that  the  views  of  the  Emperor    t  ^^'^y/r 
would  now  be  rcahzcd,  he  addressed  a  proclamation  to       "  ^  ^ 
the  Alsatians,  adjuring  them  to  throw  off  the  dominion        1 793. 
of  France,  and  reunite  themselves  to  the  Empire,  con-  v^je^vsofthc 
formably,   as   he   said,    to   the  treaty  of  Westphalia.  Emperor  on 
During  his  absence  in  Poland,  certain  counsellors,  who  Distasteful  to 
surrounded  Frederick  William,  displayed  to  him  the  Prussia. 
dangerous  views  of  the   Emperor  ;   and  the    disputes 
between  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  General  Wurm- 
ser  completed  the  dissolution  of  those  ties  which,  for 
three  years,  had  united  him  to  Austria.     The  King's 
political  opinions  were  communicated  to  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  ;   and  an  attack  upon  Bitche  having  failed, 
the  bombardment  of  Landau  was  discontinued,  and  he  Retreat  of  the 
began  a  retreat  toward  Pirmasens,  a  measure  which  Brunswick. 
increased  the  peril  of  the   Austrians,  by   uncovering 
their  right. 

So  extended  was  the  front  of  the  combined  armies, 
that  it  became  easy  to  penetrate  their  centre,  and  a 
retreat  of  the  Austrians  was  subjected  to  additional 
difficulties  from  their  having  a  river  in  their  rear. 
Hoche,  having  received  an  additional  re-inforcement 
from  the  army  of  the  Ardennes,  resolved  to  push  a 
strong  body  through  the  Austrian  centre,  and  so  to 
relieve  Landau.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick  fell  back  on  Erbach,  and  Wurmser  was 
obliged,  in  like  manner,  to  withdraw  u])on  the  Lauter. 
The  Duke  having  taken  the  formidable  position  of 
Kaiserslauten,  Hoche  attacked  him  on  three  successive  28th  to  .soiii. 
days,  and  on  each  was  repulsed  with  appalling  slaugh-  sersilutern^*'" 
ter.  Far  from  censuring  this  apparent  prodigality  of 
human  life,  Carnot  continued  to  supply  him  with  re- 
inforcements, and  he  turned  his  whole  force  against 
Wurmser,  who  was  at  the  time  also  attacked  by  an 
officer,  new  at  that  day,  but  afterward  well  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  France,  General  Pichegru.  The  Aus- 
trian General  maintained  his  position  with  skill  and  ^^.^  1  4  &8 
bravery;  but  no  signal  success  could  be  claimed  by 
either  party.  When  apprized  of  the  junction  of  Hoche 
with  ]*ichegru.  Wurmser  applied  for  reinforcements 
to  Vienna,  but  in  vain  ;  nor  were  his  remonstrances 
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^-S  YHi     ^^  ^^^  Duke  of  Brunswick  attended  with  better  results. 
After  much  uncheering  correspondence,  a  general  at- 


1793.        tack,  which  was  meditated,  was  prevented  by  a  dread- 
18th,  ful  storm;  but  Hoche,  undeterred  by  any  obstacles, 

sallied  from  the  Vosges,  with  the  army  of  the  Moselle, 
22nd.  ^■iid  attacked  the  reserve  of  the  Palatine  and  Bavarian 

Hoche's  Vic-  troops,  Wcrdt  and  Frescheveiler.  The  Emperor,  with 
Frescheveiier.  great  difficulty,  had  obtained  their  junction  with  his 
army  on  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  firing  of  the  first  can- 
non, they  took  to  flight.  Favoured  by  a  thick  fog,  and 
judiciously  varying  his  attacks,  Hoche  made  himself 
master  of  several  redoubts ;  the  Imperialists,  defeated 
on  every  side,  retreated  in  confusion  and  disorder. 
Their  distress  was  completed  by  a  personal  altercation, 
on  the  very  field,  between  the  two  generals,  and  by 
the  desertion  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  Alsatians, 
who  had  been  allured  by  the  proclamation  to  join  the 
Austrian  army,  but  now  fled  to  avoid  the  vengeance 
which  they  anticipated  from  the  triumphant  republi- 
cans. 
24th.  Completely  dispirited,  the  Imperial  army  hastily 

Austriaiis         retreated  to  an  intrenclied  camp  at  Geisberff,  behind 
2Gth.  *  Weissenbourg  ;    Hoche  pursued,  and  -assailed   them 

with  his  whole  force,  animated  with  enthusiasm,  cheered 
by  success,  singing  patriotic  songs,  and  using  as  a  war 
cry,  "  Landau  or  death."  The  Austrians,  exhausted 
by  thirty-six  battles,  fought  in  the  course  of  forty  days, 
dispirited  by  disunion  and  adverse  events,  defended 
themselves  but  feebly  ;  in  vain  did  their  heroic  old 
General  place  himself  twice  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry 
to  lead  the  onset ;  twice  was  he  deserted  in  the  heat  of 
30tu.  a  terrible  discharge  of  artillery.     Indignant  and  heart- 

broken, Wurmser  retreated  beyond  the  Rhine,  under 
Philipsbourg  and  Manheim,  without  apprising  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  of  his  intention.  Left  thus  alone, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  the  Prussians  fell  back 
toward  Mayence,  without  any  considerable  annoyance. 
The  republicans,  besides  the  recapture  of  Landau, 
which  re-established  their  dominion  in  Alsace,  gained 
an  immense  booty  in  artillery,  warlike  stores,  and  pro- 
visions, together  with  plate  and  treasure  to  a  large 
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amount.     The   moral  effect  of  this  campaia:n  was  in-      chap. 
calculable.     The   allies  were  defeated  and  disgraced  ;      '"  ^  ' 


the  French,  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  had  been        1793. 
deemed   insecure  in    their  very   existence,  were  now 
proudly  triumphant,  prepared  and  animated  to  aim  at 
the  conquest,  by  arms  and  by  revolutionary  principles, 
of  the  whole  continent*. 

On  the  Spanisli  frontier  the  war  was  not  conducted  Compaign  in 
with  much  vigour.  The  King  of  that  country  had  no  Pyremtces! 
great  means  of  making  military  exertion,  and,  as  he  had 
taken  up  arms  in  resentment  of  the  murder  of  his  re- 
lative only,  he  really  had  in  view  no  discernible  ulti- 
mate object.  The  republicans,  fully  occupied  in  other 
quarters,  opposed  to  him  forces  inadequate  to  any  ex- 
tensive operation.  The  exploits  performed  on  each 
side  merit  the  praise  of  gallantry,  and  the  Spanish 
generals,  Ricardo,  I^as  Amarillas,  and  Cuesta,  shewed 
a  military  talent  which  was  well  supported  by  the  bra- 
very of  their  troops.  In  the  eastern  Pyrennecs,  the  d^^.  ■22. 
campaign,  or  more  properly  the  year,  was  concluded 
by  a  valiant  struggle,  Avhich  left  the  Spaniards  con- 
querors, and  in  possession  of  Saint  Elmo,  Port  Ven- 
dre,  and  Collioure.  Don  Ventura  Caro  had  concluded 
his  campaign  in  the  western  Pyrennecs  at  an  earlier 
period.  Having  stripped  and  razed  the  fort  of  Hen- 
daye,  the  Spaniards  formed  small  camps  on  the  moun- 
tain of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  which  the  French  took 
and  burnt,  attacliing  nnich  more  celebrity  to  the  action 
than  its  real  importance  could  warrant.  Servan  was 
removed,  and  sent  prisoner  to  Paris,  being  succeeded 
by  Delbecq  and  Labourdonnaye.  The  division  under  juiy  ami 
Delbecq  was  employed  in  skirmishes,  while  Labourdon-  ^"S"^*- 
naye  was  preparing  for  a  greater  attempt :  but  both 
generals  dying  at  nearly  the  same  period,  the  command 
of  the  whole  force  devolved  on  Desprez  Grassier.  He 
endeavoured  to  surprise  all  the  positions  of  the  Spani- 

*  In  sliiirUy  dcscrihing  these  events,  I  liave  principally  followed  tlic  account 
jjivcii  in  the  Menioiiivs  d'un  Homme  d'Elat,  toni.  ii.  the  autluir  of  whiih  adds,  to  a 
conip(,'tent  knowledge  uf  military  aflairs,  a  thumiigli  a(  (pKiinlimce  with  tlie  Im- 
perial and  Prussian  cahincts.  I  have  also  not  omilled  to  consult  the  histoiies 
and  journals;   Victoires  ct  Conquetcs  ;  and  other  auihorilies. 
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ards,  but,  being  foiled  in  his  attempt,  was  remov'ed  from 
the  command  and  sent  prisoner  to  Paris.  The  remain- 
der of  the  campaign  produced  no  event  worthy  of  com- 
memoration*. 

In  Sardinia,  or,  as  the  French  called  it,  the  mari- 
time Alps,  they  were  uniformly  successful.  Their 
exploits  were  not  considerable,  but  planned  with  judg- 
ment, and  executed  with  bravery.  Massena,  whose 
name  became  afterward  highly  celebrated,  distinguished 
himself  in  engagements  at  Utello,  Castel  Gineste, 
and  Le  Brecq,  which  rendered  the  Austro-Sardinian 
army  incapable  of  undertaking  any  other  enterprize 
during  the  campaign,  left  the  French  in  a  highly 
advantageous  position,  and,  as  Massena  expressed  it 
in  his  dispatch  to  the  Convention,  stamped  on  their 
arms  the  seal  of  victoryj*. 

While  thus  combating  their  external  foes,  the 
Convention  had  a  more  momentous  labour  in  quelling 
internal  insurrections.  La  Vendee,  it  has  been  well 
observed  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  legislature, 
was,  with  giant  feet  trampling  down  the  infant  repub- 
lic ;  the  success  of  the  royalists  had  been  rapid  and 
astounding;  their  purpose,  the  restoration  of  their 
King  and  their  religion,  was  defined  and  avowed  ;  and 
in  many  parts  of  France,  as  well  as  beyond  the  fron- 
tier, they  had  numerous  friends  ;  but,  even  among  those 
who  appeared  to  have  embarked  in  the  same  cause,  una- 
nimity did  not  prevail.  Some  of  the  cities  and  districts 
in  France  desired  only  the  constitution  of  the  first  as- 
sembly ;  and  the  foreign  powers,  by  avoiding  any  ex- 
plicit declaration,  by  their  conduct  toward  the  emi- 
grants, and  by  the  terms  of  capitulation  which  they 
allowed  to  the  towns  which  they  took,  contributed 
to  the  downfall  of  these  brave  insurgents.  The 
garrisons  of  Valenciennes,  Condc,  and  Mayence,  expe- 
rienced in  war,  firm  in  principle,  and  enraged  by  defeat, 
were,    immediately    after  their  surrender,   employed 

*  Victoires  et  Conquetes,  torn.  i.  etii. — Memoires  sur  la  dernieie  Guerre 
entre  la  France  et  I'Espagne. 

t  Moniteiir  du  1 2  Decembrc,  1 793,  p.  328.  Tlie  Avhole  dispatch  is  worth 
reading,  as  a  curious  specimen  of  the  vaunting  style  in  which  plain  facts  Avci'e 
invested. 
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in  liii  Vendee,  and  aided,  animated,  and  instructed  the       ^x^^ii 
nndisciplined  levies  supplied  by  the  Convention.     Fac- 


tions began  to  prevail  in  the  royal  and  catholic  army  ;  1793 

several  leaders  entertained  distinct  views  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  war,  and  thwarted  and  counteracted  each 
other.     ])ecrees  of  tremendous  ferocity  were  passed 
by  the  Convention,  and  the  exertions  of  their  troops, 
especially  after  the  arrival  of  the  garrisons,  sustained 
their  cause  in  several  eventful  battles  and  well-con- 
ducted sieges  and  surprises.     Three  of  the  principal 
leaders,  D'Elbee,  Bonchamp,  and  Lescure,  were  mor- 
tally wounded  in  a  battle  under  the  walls  of  Challet. 
The  Prince  l)e  Tahnont  and  D'Autichamp,  consider- 
ing that   their  army  could  not  maintain  itself  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Loire,  and   that   it  would  be   most 
prudent  to  cross  that  river,  in  order  to  march  to  Paris, 
or,  in  case  of  defeat,  to  gain  some  sea-port  in  Britanny 
and  request  foreign  assistance,  effected  the  passage  in 
three  days,  with  a  force  of  thirty  thousand  men.     Pur- 
sued alike  by  the  decrees  and   the  troops  of  the  Con- 
vention, in  want  of  ammunition  and  provisions,  the 
Prince  formed  the  bold   and   dangerous   resolution   of 
pushing  forward  to  gain  a  position  on  the  coast,  where 
he   might  receive  succours  from  England  ;  but  being 
threatened    on   all   sides  by  the   republicans,   and  in 
danger  of  being  surrounded,  receiving  no  intelligence 
of  the    expected   aids,  the   royalists   again  decamped 
for  the  interior,   hoping   to  find  relief  and  a  rallying  Nov  23. 
point   from  wliich   they  might  issue  under  more   fa- 
vourable   auspices.       Their   disappointment   was   not  Expediiion 
occasioned  by  any  neglect  of  the  British  ministry  ;  on  ""^cr  i.<.id 
the  contrary,  every  exertion  was  made  to  afford  them 
succour,   and  the  Earl  of  INIoira,  with  ample  supplies, 
arrived  off  tlie  coast  in  eight  days  after  their  depature.  doc.  1. 
He  repeated  his   signals,   and  renewed  his  efforts  in 
vain,   and,    after  near    a  montli's    expectation,     was 
obliged  to  return  to  England*. 

Einallv,  the  royal  army  received  a  total  overthrow  at  pcf^^at  of  the 

•^  •'  insurgents  at 

IMans. 
•  Src   Lord  Moira's  narrative   of  the   transaction;   Debates  of  tlie   Brilisli   Nov.  11. 
House  of  Lords,  1  lih  l'"el)ruary,  17'J1. —  .\1ko,  Mrnioiresof  Mailaiiie  de  la  Roche- 
jaquclin ;  Victoircs  el  Conquctos,  torn.  i.  ct  ii.  passim.  ;  and  tJie  Histories. 
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the  victors. 


Marseilles. 


Mans.  They  had  advanced,  in  hopes  of  surprising  the 
town ;  but  their  approach  being  anticipated,  their  whole 
army  was  put  to  the  rout ;  no  quarter  given,  and  the 
massacre  was  computed  at  eighteen  thousand  men.  A 
remnant  endeavoured  to  gain  the  friendly  territory  of 
La  Vendee ;  but  they  were  pursued  by  the  republicans 
under  Kleber  and  Westermann,  and,  after  a  conflict  of 
two  days,  again  defeated,  with  similar  slaughter,  at 
Savenay.  Nothing  now  remained  for  the  victors,  but 
to  secure  the  conquered  departments  against  future 
insurrections,  which  they  sought  to  effect  by  burning 
habitations,  and  indiscriminate  slaughter.  Carrier  was 
on  mission  at  Nantes,  and  his  unrelenting  barbarities 
rendered  his  name  atrociously  celebrated,  and  formed 
a  stigma  on  the  revolution.  The  prisons  were  filled 
by  false  denunciations;  military  tribunals  erected, 
which  condemned  without  the  appearance  of  trial; 
and  the  guillotine  being  found  too  slow  for  the  savage 
purposes  of  rapid  execution,  the  shooting  of  whole  de- 
tachments, and  drowning  of  hundreds  by  means  of  a 
barge  with  a  false  bottom,  were  put  in  practice,  and 
known  by  the  names  of  Fusillades  and  Noyades*. 

Marseilles,  in  common  with  Aix,  Lambesc,  Aries, 
Terascon,  and  other  towns  in  the  south,  had  revolted 
against  the  Convention,  and  refused  to  accept  the  new 
constitution ;  but  their  views  were  not  so  clear  and 
direct  as  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  La  Vendee.  They 
were  spontaneously  resisted  by  the  republicans  in  their 
own  neighbourhood,  and  particularly  at  Avignon.  A 
portion  of  the  army  of  the  Alps,  under  Carteaux, 
speedily  reduced  the  insurgents  to  submission ;  and  the 
horrors  exercised  in  La  Vendee  renewed  (they  could 
not  be  exceeded)  at  Bordeaux,  under  the  exterminat- 
ing ferocity  of  Barras,  Robespierre  junior,  Freron,  and 
Salicetti,  aided  by  the  experience  and  unrelenting  bar- 
barity of  Jourdan,  le  coupe-tete.  Marseilles  would 
have  exhibited  similar  scenes,  but  that  Tallien,  the 
deputy  on  mission,  from  whose  character  every  thing 


*  From  Tuvrcaii's  Histoirc  de  la  Guerre  de  la  Vendeo. 
llie  Convention. 


and  the  Debates  of 
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dreadful  was  to  be  apprehended,   was  taken  in  the     tS^^^ 
nets  of  love,  and,  engaged  in  making  addresses  to  a    J1J___«* 
beautiful  and  humane  lady,  yielded  to  her  impulses,        1793. 
and  left  the  sword  of  revolutionary  vengeance  compara- 
tively but  little  stained*. 

Lyons  presented  an  aspect  of  formidable  resistance  Lyons. 
and  desperate  energy ;  the  Convention  refusing  to  offer 
any  terms  of  compromise,  Kellermann  invited  the  in- 
habitants to  throw  open  their  gates  and  join   in  confe- 
deration with  his  troops,  but  in  vain ;  and  a  proclama- 
tion by  Dubois  Crance  and  Gautier  was  equally  inef- 
fectual.    The   bombardment  being  commenced,   and  Aug.  1 1. 
the  city  closely  invested,   famine  was   severely  felt; 
corruption  found  its  way  within  the  walls,  and  treasons 
discovered  and    punished  only  increased   alarm  and 
mistrust.     Amidst  difficulties   hourly  increasing,  the  29th. 
resistance   was  maintained   nearly   two  months ;  and 
General  Doppet,  who  arrived  from  the  army  of  the  Oct.  8. 
Alps  to  command  the  siege,  was  preparing  to  make  a 
last  attack,  when  the  people  opened  their  gates  and 
surrendered  at  discretion.     General  Precy,  at  the  head 
of  two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  and  escorting  many 
women  and  children,  made  his  escape ;  but  an  ammu- 
nition waggon  being  blown  up,  occasioned  great  de- 
struction among  his  helpless  followers;    the  country 
was  raised,  and  the  fugitives  pursued  by  their  enemies ; 
the  whole  detachment  was  put  to  the  sword. 

A  decree  passed  the  Convention  for  razing  all  the  l2tii. 
buildings,  except  the  abodes  of  the  poor,  of  murdered 
patriots,  and  houses  of  industry  and  public  instruction. 
On  the  site  a  column  was  to  be  raised,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion, "  Lyons  warred  against  liberty — Lyons  is  no 
"  more ;"  and  its  name  was  changed  to  Ville  Af- 
franchie.  As  a  means  of  exciting  the  Jacobins  to  re- 
lentless revenge,  the  remains  of  Challier  were  brought 
to  view,  and  worshipped,  like  those  of  his  political  pre- 
ceptor, Marat ;  Kobespierre  pronounced  his  eulogy  in 
the  Jacobin  club  at  Paris,   and  Dorfeuille  at   Lyons. 

•  Victoires  et  Conquetcs,  torn.  i.  p.  233 ;  Prud'homme,  torn.  v.  ;  Dictionnaire 
«1c9  Hommes  marqiians,  art.  Tallien. 
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14th. 


Nov.  10, 


Toulon 
besieged. 


Ollioules 
taken. 

Sept.  6. 


Collet  D'Herbois,  Montaut,  and  Fouche,  were  de- 
,  puted  by  the  Jacobins  to  accelerate  the  measures  of 
cruelty,  and,  under  then-  auspices,  a  fete  was  per- 
formed to  the  memory  of  the  republican  martyr.  As 
part  of  this  impious  ceremony,  an  ass,  covered  with  a 
priest's  vestments,  having  on  his  head  a  mitre,  and  the 
volumes  of  holy  writ  tied  to  his  tail,  paraded  the 
streets  ;  the  remains  of  Challier  were  then  burnt,  and 
the  ashes  distributed  among  his  admirers,  while  the 
books  were  also  consumed,  and  the  ashes  scattered  in 
the  wind.  It  was  proposed  to  terminate  the  ceremony 
by  murdering  all  the  prisoners ;  but  a  sudden  storm 
drove  the  people  to  their  houses.  No  time  was,  how- 
ever, lost  in  forwarding  the  work  of  destruction ;  the 
missionaries  boasted  to  the  Convention  of  their  inflexi- 
bility ;  they  required  the  explosion  of  mines,  and  the 
rapidity  of  flame,  to  gratify  their  desires  of  extermina- 
tion; and  the  Convention  received  with  coldness  a 
petition  for  mercy  from  the  inhabitants  of  this  large, 
beautiful,  and  rich  city,  referring  it  to  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  which  had  ordered  their  destruction*. 

Nor  less  decided  was  the  success,  nor  less  san- 
guinary the  vengeance,  of  the  republicans  at  Toulon, 
the  siege  of  which,  after  the  surrender  of  Marseilles, 
was  entrusted  to  General  Carteaux,  whose  army  was 
augmented  by  a  levy  en  masse  of  the  southern  pro- 
vinces. In  his  progress,  a  portion  of  his  force  was 
defeated  at  Ollioules  by  a  part  of  the  garrison  under 
Sir  George  Keith  Elphinstone.  Lord  Mulgrave  ar- 
riving, and  being  invested  provisionally  with  the 
command  of  the  troops,  proposed  evacuating  this  post ; 
but,  before  he  could  execute  his  intention,  it  was  at- 
tacked by  five  thousand  French,  who  drove  out  the 
allies,  in  number  only  four  hundred,  but  with  no  great 
loss.  The  garrison  was  far  too  small  for  the  defence  of 
the  place,  although  reinforced  by  three  thousand  Spa- 
niards from  the  army  of  Roussillon,  and  bodies  of  Sar- 
dinians and  Neapolitans.  The  protection  of  Toulon  de- 


*  See  Prud'homme,  torn,  vi.;  Histories;  Victoires  et  Conquetes,  torn.  ii. 
p.  56. — Also,  see  Moniteiir,  An.  ii.  No.  51 ,  64,  180,  204  ;  and  for  the  whole  mat- 
ter, Avell  condensed,  see  Revue  Chvonologique,  p.  21 1,  et  seq. 
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pended  on  the  power  of  retaining  a  great  number  of  po-     iv  xxVi'i 
sitions,  whicli  could  only  be  done  by  an  ample  provision 


offeree,  which  it  was  found  impossible  to  collect.  Hence  1793. 
the  duty  was  excessively  fatiguing,  and  the  affairs  of 
posts  frequent  and  bloody.  Lord  Mulgrave,  with  great 
intrepidity,  gained  the  heights  of  La  Grasse,  where  a  ^^p*'  ^^" 
fort  was  established,  called,  in  honour  of  the  noble 
commander,  by  his  name.  The  enemy,  in  hopes  of 
annoying  the  shipping  in  the  harbour,  occupied  the 
heights  of  Pharon,  from  which  they  were  dislodged  by 
a  body  of  British,  Spanish,  and  Sardinian  troops,  after 
a  severe  action,  which  lasted  the  whole  day. 

The  surrender  of  Lyons,  and  great  draughts  from 
the  army  of  Italy,  increasing  the  force  of  the  besiegers 
to  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  men,  affairs  of  posts  be- 
came more  and  more  frequent.  Terror  and  treachery 
began  to  operate  among  the  inhabitants,  and  jealousies 
prevailed  among  the  allied  troops  in  the  garrison.  In 
this  discouraging  situation,  Lieut.-General  O'Hara,  ArHvaiof 
arriving  with  a  reinforcement  from  Gibraltar,  took  on  Gon.  o'Haia. 
himself  the  command,  being  invested,  jointly  with 
Lord  Hood  and  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  with  a  directorial 
commission.  About  the  same  time,  Carteaux  and  La- 
poype  were  removed  from  the  command  of  the  repub- 
lican army,  which  was  for  a  short  time  intrusted  to 
Doppet,  and  afterward  to  Dugommier. 

But  not  to  them  was  the  further  success  of  the  AndofNapo- 

•111  T  1       1     r  ^*^°"  Bona- 

siege  to  be  attributed ;  there  came,  dispatched  fi'om  parte. 
Paris  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  a  young  offi- 
cer, at  that  time  the  chief  of  a  battalion,  but  now  ap- 
pointed second  in  command  of  tlie  besieging  artillery. 
He  was  at  the  period  unknown,  but  destined  after- 
ward to  occupy  the  attention  of  all  mankind ;  to  un- 
settle governments,  and  to  rule  the  destiny  of  nations — 
it  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  His  star,  afterwards  so  tre- 
mendously refulgent,  then  first  glittered  above  the 
horizon.  His  judgment  reformed  the  errors  which 
prevailed  in  the  conduct  of  the  siege,  dissipating  the 
illusions  of  pride  and  ignorance  in  the  commanders, 
and  his  genius  projected  measures  which  led  to  ulti- 
mate triumpli. 

I  i2 
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Invitation  to 
Monsieur. 


Correspond- 
ence with  the 
British  Com- 
missioners. 


In  Toulon,  the  prevailing  spirit  was  that  of  loyalty 
to  the  family  of  their  murdered  sovereign.  The  peo- 
ple, by  public  acts,  had  recognized  the  constitutional 
monarchy  in  the  person  of  Louis  the  Seventeenth ;  and 
during  his  minority  called  to  the  regency  his  uncle, 
styled  Monsieur  ;  and,  by  an  address,  intreated  and 
urged  him  to  come  among  them  and  establish  himself 
in  that  quality.  The  prince,  joyfully  accepting  this 
invitation,  quitted  Westphalia  and  repaired  to  Turin; 
but  there,  for  political  reasons,  his  own  father-in-law 
prevented  him  from  embarking.  The  inhabitants  of 
Toulon  were  divided  in  opinion ;  the  sections  sent  a 
deputation  to  the  English  and  Spanish  Generals,  de- 
claring their  wish  to  return  to  their  ancient  form  of 
government,  and  to  recall  the  emigrants,  their  bishop, 
their  ancient  administration,  and  the  regent.  It  was 
answered  that  a  subject  involving  such  extensive  and 
complicated  political  relations  could  only  be  discussed 
directly  with  all  the  allied  courts.  One  city,  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  France,  could  not  regulate  the  whole 
kingdom ;  the  British  ministers  were  not  competent 
to  decide  on  the  proposed  measure  without  consulting 
their  court,  and  obtaining  explicit  powers  ;  nor  could 
they  commit  their  sovereign  on  the  question  of  regency, 
or  sanction  the  presence  of  Monsieur  as  required,  be- 
cause it  would  deprive  the  King  of  England,  before  the 
time  stipulated,  of  the  authority  with  which  he  had 
been  intrusted. 
30th.  In  a  few  days,  the  Commissioners  imparted  a  de- 

Deciaration  of  claratiou  from  the  British  government,  in  which  his 

the  hnghsh  ,  --    .  r'         •  ^  •  i     i        t         n   tt        i 

government.  Majcsty,  conilrming  the  promises  made  by  Lord  ilooa 
on  taking  possession  of  the  town,  stated  that,  when 
monarchy  should  be  restored  in  France,  and  a  treaty  of 
peace  concluded,  stipulating,  in  favour  of  His  Majesty 
and  his  allies,  the  restitution  of  all  conquests  made  by 
France  during  the  war,  a  just  indemnification  for  the 
losses  and  expenses  incurred,  and  a  proper  security  for 
the  future,  he  would  cause  Toulon,  together  with  the 
ships  and  stores,  to  be  restored.  "  His  Majesty,"  the 
declaration  proceeded,  "  sincerely  wishes  the  happiness 
"  of  France;  but  by  no  means  desires,  on  this  account, 
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"  to  prescribe  any  particular  form  of  government.    The     t  x^^^.rr 
"  King  claims  the  right  of  taking  a  part,  only  because 


"  the  anarchy  which  now  desolates  that  country  threat-        i79ci. 

*'  ens  the  tranquillity  of  his  own  subjects,  and  that  of 

"  the  other  powers  of  Europe  whose  safety  and  peace 

"  materially  depend  on  the  re-establishment  of  order 

"  in  France,  and  of  a  regular  system,  which  may  hold 

"  out  to  them  a  secure  ground  of  negotiation  and  friend- 

"  ship ;  and  his  Majesty  does  not  hesitate  to  declare 

"  that  the  re-establishment  of  monarchy,  in  the  person 

"  of  Louis  the  Seventeenth,  the  lawful  heir  of    the 

"  Crown,  appears  to  him  the  best  mode  of  accomplish- 

"  ing  these  just  and  salutary  views.     Such  a  system, 

"  subject  to  modifications  hereafter  made  in  a  regular 

*'  and  legal  manner,  when  tranquillity  shall  have  been 

"  restored  in  France,  would  afford  the  best  and  most 

"  pleasing  prospect  of  terminating  present  evils  and 

"  miseries,  and  of  renewing  a  regular  and  amicable 

"  intercourse  between  France  and  other  states*." 

Under  the  direction  of  Dugommier,  guided  by  Bo-  p^s.'"'^^^  °f 

o  '  o  J  tlie  siege. 

naparte,  a  masked  battery  of  eight  twenty-four  pound- 
ers and   four  mortars,  was  erected  on  the  heights  of 
Arenes,  to  open  upon  fort  Malbosquet,  which  a  body  of 
the  garrison  was  directed  to  take.     In  this  they  suc- 
ceeded :  but,  unmindful  of  the  instructions  they  had 
received,  descended  the  hill  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
and  gained  other  distant  heights ;  Dugommier  rallied, 
drove  them  back,  repossessed  the  fort,  and   General 
O'Hara,  being  wounded  in  the  right  arm,  was  taken  General  O'Ha- 
prisoner,  and  sent  to  Parisj-.     A  general  attack  was  ra  taken  pri- 
now  threatened,  and  the  allies  were  compelled  to  relin-  ^""'''^' 
quisli  some  of  their  posts ;  new  batteries  continued  to  9th  December 
be  erected  by  the  French,  who  also  took  the  heights  of  rrogiess  of 
lia  Grasse,  Fort  Mulgrave,  and,  finally,  the  command-  ^^^  i^e^i'-sers- 
ing  eminences  of  Pharon. 

The  town  and  inner  road  being  now  completely  }J^^- 
commanded,  the  allies  found  it  impossible  longer  to  aied 

•  Memoiro?  d'un  Homme  d'fetat,  torn.  ii.  p.  418  ;  llivington's  Annual  Regis- 
ter, 1793,  p.  317. 

t  Bonaparte's  accoimt  of  this  action  is  in  "  A  Voice  from  St.  Helena,"  by 
Barry  O'Meara,  toI.  i.  p.  203. 


Ion  evacu- 
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Txxx^ii     ii^^i^tain  their  position  ;    the  troops  were  withdrawn 
from  several  of  the  posts,  the  NeapoUtans  retiring  in 


1793,  the  night,  and  without  orders,  to  their  ships.  As  many 
RoyaKsts  as  could  be  received  sought  safety  on  board 
the  merchant  vessels  in  the  harbour,  which  were  to  be 
provisioned  by  the  allies ;  but  the  general  confusion 
frustrated  the  plan. 

^^^^-  These  measures  were  arranged  in  a  council  of  war, 

and  the  next  day  the  sick  and  wounded  and  the  field 
artillery  were  sent  off;  the  whole  town  was  in  confu- 
sion, the  Jacobins  fired  from  their  windows  on  the 
royalists  and  retreating  troops ;  the  quay  was  crowded 
with  persons  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  imploring  to 
be  received  on  board  boats,  which  were  already  crowd- 
ed to  sinking,  and  the  lives  of  six  thousand  were  saved 
by  the  allies. 

Burning  (jf  the         j^\i  ^j^g  Freuch  ships  rcadv  for  sea  had  sailed  under 

ll66t  2,11(1  ^rSG*  

nai.  Admiral  TrogoiFe,  a  steady  royalist ;   and  the  destruc- 

tion of  the  remainder,  with  the  stores,  was  resolved  in 
council,  though  known  to  be  repugnant  to  the  opinion 
of  the  Spanish  Admiral,  who  had  declared  the  annihi- 
lation of  the  French  navy  to  be  no  less  hostile  to  the 
interests  of  Spain  than  congenial  to  those  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, To  avoid  offending  this  suspicious  and  puncti- 
lious ally,  the  destruction  of  the  vessels  and  stores  in 
the  inner  harbour  was  committed  to  Admiral  Langara, 
while  Sir  Sydney  Smith  volunteered  his  services  to  su- 
perintend the  conflagration  in  other  parts.  Having 
completed  his  preparations,  the  British  Captain,  in  de- 
fiance of  numerous  dangers,  placed  his  combustibles, 
moored  a  fire  ship  in  a  proper  direction,  and,  at  an 
appointed  signal,  involved  the  ships  and  store-houses 
in  flame.  The  Spaniards,  in  their  eagerness,  set  fire  to 
two  powder  ships,  instead  of  scuttling  them,  as  had 
been  agreed.  The  explosion  of  these  vessels  added 
greatly  to  the  horrors  of  the  scene,  and  for  a  moment 
endangered  the  British  boats,  though  a  beneficial  effect 
was,  on  the  whole  produced,  by  the  alarm  it  created 
among  the  republicans.  The  Spaniards  also  failed  in 
firing  the  ships  in  the  bason  before  the  town,  reporting 
it  to  be  impracticable ;  the  English,  on  attempting  it. 
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found  it  was  become  really  so,  by  the  increased  force  of    lxxxiii 

the  republicans,  which  would    prevent  their  cutting  ^  ^  ^ 

the  boom  across  the  bason.  Having  exhausted  his  1793. 
combustibles,  and  the  strength  of  his  brave  followers, 
Sir  Sydney  retired  to  tlie  fleet,  having  first  secured 
every  man  who  had  been  landed  to  protect  this  extra- 
ordinary enterprise.  The  moment  the  rear  of  the 
allied  army  quitted  the  town,  the  republicans  entered, 
and  began  immediately  to  glut  their  fury  on  the  strag- 
glers and  the  royalists :  many  were  pursued  mto  the 
sea ;  and  some,  getting  on  board  boats,  even  without 
oars,  followed  the  fleet  to  escape  the  knives  of  the 
assassins. 

The  general  loss  of  the  French  was  not  so  great  as 
at  first  represented  ;  the  grand  magazine  on  shore  was 
not  set  on  fire,  but  only  some  smaller  buildings ;  the 
principal  damage  fell  on  the  shipping,  and  that  would 
have  been  greater,  but  for  the  negligence  or  treachery 
of  the  Spaniards.  Three  ships  of  the  line  and  twel\  c 
frigates  were  brought  into  English  harbours,  and  nine 
ships  of  the  line  were  burnt  by  Sir  Sydney  Smith.  The 
Sardinians  took  possession  of  one  frigate,  the  N(  apoli- 
tans  and  Spaniards  of  two  sloops ;  two  frigates  used  as 
powder  magazines  were  blown  up,  one  frigate  ashore 
was  burnt  by  the  Sardinians,  and  two  corvettes  by  the 
English*. 

Intelligence  of  this  event  was  received  in  the  Con-  24th  Dec. 
vention  with  unbounded  exultation  ;    a  strand  fete,  in  f;''^"^  ^'^^'^  "^ 
celebration  of  the  victories  of  the  republic  was  planned  30tii. 
by   David,     the    painter-legislator,  and  attended    by 
the  Convention  and  constituted  authorities :  it  formed 
a  medley  of  grandeur  and  meanness,  solemnity  and  fri- 
volity.    Had  these  exuberant  exultations   been   the 
only,  or  even  the  principal,  displays  of  national  charac-  cmcity  of  die 
ter  produced  by  this  great  event,  no  severity  of  ani-  committee. 
madversion  would  have  been  called  for,  but  the  barba- 
rous rigour  with  which  the  vanquished  were  visited 

•  For  all  these  particulars,  see  the  Gazettes  ;  and  Rose's  Naval  History  of 
the  lato  War,  vol.  i.  p.  14,  ct  seq.;  Victoircs  ct  Coiiquetes,  torn.  ii.  p.  l.')5,  et  seq.; 
Lacr<^telle,  torn.  xi.  p. 180  et  seq.  and  .lournal  of  the  Private  Life,  &c.  of  Napoleon 
atSt.  Helena,  by  Las  Cases,  vol.  i.  p.  138,  En^'lisli  trunslatiou  ;  Gourgaud,  vol,  i. 
p.  9  to  29,  and  313  to  333. 
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adds  to  the  horrible  features  of  the  times,  and  helps  to 
fill  up  the  measure  of  disgust  and  abhorrence.  "  The 
'  scene  of  combat  being  concluded,"  one  of  their  own 
historians  observes,  "  that  of  tortures  began.  The 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  issued  atrocious  orders  ; 
Barras  and  Freron  shewed  themselves  their  willing 
instruments.  How  easy  would  it  have  been  for  them 
to  say :  '  All  the  guilty  have  fled,  and  we  have  found 
'  in  Toulon  none  but  faithful  patriots,  or  men  who, 
'  having  been  subdued  by  fear,  now  anxiously  desire 
'  to  be  Frenchmen  again.'  But  Barras  and  Freron 
established  military  commissions,  peopled  the  prisons, 
and,  as  if  all  the  chiefs  of  the  insurrection  had  been 
in  their  power,  by  musquetry  and  by  grape  shot 
destroyed,  exterminated  more  than  eight  hundred 
people."  The  details  of  the  executions  shew  that 
savage  vindictiveness  was  not  unmixed  with  furtive 
rapacity*. 


•  Lacretelle,  tome  ii.  p.  188.  Other  writers  carry  the  number  of  human 
beings  sacrificed  to  a  much  higher  number.  In  the  executions  above-mentioned, 
crowds  of  victims  were  collected  in  a  square  or  public  place ;  soldiers  dis- 
patched them  with  musket  shots,  or  with  grape  from  cannon ;  the  first  mode 
they  termed  a  fusillade,  the  other  a  mitraillade. 
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Hatred  of  the 
French  to 
England. 


Among  all  the  enemies  which  France  had  created 
to  herself,  England  was  the  least  exposed  to  her  arms, 
and  the  most  distinguished  by  her  abuse.  Whatever 
business  was  proceeding,  whatever  plan  of  domestic  eco- 
nomy or  foreign  warfare  in  pursuit,  an  opportunity 
was  found  to  vent  expressions  of  accusation,  hatred, 
or  contempt  against  the  government,  the  King,  or  the 
minister  of  England.  Whoever  incurred  the  censure 
of  any  party  in  the  Convention,  whether  politician  or 
general,  rebel  or  foreign  enemy,  was  the  agent,  the 
tool,  or  the  confederate  of  England ;  and  Pitt's  policy 
and  Pitt's  guineas  were  the  subjects  of  daily  decla- 
mation, and  used  alike  against  all  parties.  A  remark- 
able specimen  occurs  in  the  act  of  accusation  against 
Brissot  and  his  adherents,  where  twelve  paragraphs 
are  expended  in  shewing  that,  in  the  designs  of  Pitt  to 
dishonour  France,  to  vilify  and  dissolve  the  Conven- 
tion, to  assassinate  its  most  faithful  deputies,  such  as 
Pelletier  and  Marat,  to  destroy  Paris,  to  arm  all  Europe 
against  the  republic,  to  ruin  their  armies  by  means  of 
treacherous  generals,  to  dismember  the  country,  or  to 
place  the  crown  on  the  head  of  the  Duke  of  York,  to 
lose  the  colonies  and  to  menace  every  coast  with 
English  ships  and  English  guineas,  had  been  the  un- 
varying eiFort  of  Pitt,  in  which  he  had  been  faithfully 
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aided  by  Brissot  and  the  other   defendants*.     Little       xx^iV 
force  or  effect  can  be  ascribed  to  such  absurd  raihngs,  __11___L 


especially  when  it  is  recollected  that  similar  charges  17'J3. 
were  made,  although  not  in  so  much  detail,  against 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  every  one  who  incurred  the 
hatred  of  the  Jacobins  ;  and  that  they  were  retorted 
in  a  manner  equally  violent  and  unsparing  by  their 
antagonists,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  propound  similar 
charges  against  llobespierre,  Marat,  Anacharsis  Clootz, 
and  all  to  whom  they  were  personally  opposed^. 
They  proved  nothing  in  matter  of  fact,  but  served  to 
exasperate  the  people  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 

Xor  was  the  expression  of  ill-will  confined  to  these  Decree  for 
publications.     A  decree  passed  the  Convention  autho-  ^''''"s  "eutrai 

•  vgssgIs 

rizing  their  vessels  to  seize  and  carry  into  the  ports  of 
the  republic  all  neutral  vessels  loaded  with  merchan- 
dize, even  were  it  virtually  bound  to  an  enemy's  port.  May  9th. 
This  decree  was  met  by  an  order  of  the  English  coun- 
cil, declarine^  all  the  ports  of  France  in  a  state  of  block-  ^""I^  ^"'* 

'  ~  '  .  .      Order  111  Coim- 

ade,  and  making  all  neutral  vessels,  carrynig  provi-  cii. 
sions  into  them,  lawful  prize.     On  a  report  made  by 
Barrere,  it  was  decreed  that  all  foreigners,  natives  of  ^rej^^neL  m 
countries  with  which  France  was  at  war,  and  not  do-  France. 
miciled  before  the  fourteenth  of  July,  1789,  should  be  ^^"^'' '' 
arrested,  and  seals  put  on  their  effects  ;  and  further, 
that  all  who  should  deposit  any  money   or  other  pro- 
perty in  the  counting-houses  or  banks  of  those  coun- 
tries should  be  guilty  of  treason. 

Although,  in  the  wording  of  these  decrees,  there  Furyafrainst 
was  an  appearance  of  generality,  their  chief  intent  ^^-  f^^^- 
was  obviously  against  the  commerce  and  navigation  of 
England ;  but  subsequent  acts  and  declarations  were 
too  particular  and  personal  to  admit  of  any  doubt  or 
explanation.  In  the  report  of  Barrere,  on  the  loss  of 
towns  already  alluded  to,  after  denouncing  to  the 
people  of  England,  and  to  the  whole  world,  the 
cowardly,  treacherous,  and  atrocious  manoeuvres  of  the 
English   government,    that    new    tactical    system   of 

•   Moiiiteiir  (In  '27  Octobre,  1793 

t   Appcl  ii  riniparliale  I'osterite,  par  la  Ciloyemu'  Roland  ;  Le  Uccit  de  incs 
I'erils.  par  Louvet;  &v.  &v. 
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__J '_  of  war,  the  infamous  corruption  which  he  had  intro- 

1793,  duced  even  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  laws,  into  camps 
and  cities,  and  even  into  the  free  communications  of 
commerce  and  of  hospitaUty :  "  Let  the  people  of 
"  England,"  he  proceeded,  "  at  length  open  their  eyes 
"  to  the  wild  and  atrocious  maxims  of  their  govern- 
"  ment,  and  tremble.  A  day  will  come  when  the 
"  people  of  Europe,  alarmed  at  the  commercial  tyranny, 
"  the  political  despotism,  and  the  extreme  corruption 
"  of  the  Enghsh  government,  will  realise  the  wish  of 
"  Cato,  by  pronouncing  that  the  modern  Carthage 
"  shall  be  destroyed.  What  will  she  do,  when  all  the 
"  'nations  of  Europe  shall  cry  '  Let  us  break  the 
"  '  sceptre  of  the  queen  of  the  seas,  let  them  be  free  as 
"  '  the  land*! ' " 

On  another  occasion,  when  a  destructive  fire  had 
taken  place  in  the  arsenal  of  Huningen,  and  a  scarcity 
prevailed  in  Paris,  the  Convention  passed  a  law  sen- 
tencing to  death  all  persons  taken  in  the  disguise  of 

Aug.  7th.  patroles,  or  in  women's  clothes.  When  this  had  been 
decreed,  Garnier  des  Saintes  said,  "  There  never  was 
"  a  time  when  vigorous  measures  were  more  necessary 
"  against  those  who  wish  to  destroy  France  by  fire. 
"  They  are  put  in  motion  by  Pitt;  but  that  rascal 
"  shall  suff"er  the  penalty  of  his  crime ;  he  shall  pay 
"  with  his  life  for  the  crimes  he  has  planned.  Yes,  I 
"  declare,  that  a  man  will  be  found,  sufficiently  the 
"  friend  of  humanity,  a  new  Scsevola,  who  would  rid 
"  the  world  of  this  monster.  I  say  that  every  man 
"  has  a  right  to  assassinate  him  who  has  projected  the 
"  assassination  of  all  mankind.  I  move  then  a  decree 
"  that  Pitt  is  the  enemy  of  the  human  race,  and  that 
"  every  man  has  a  right  to  assassinate  him."  This 
murtherous  proposition  occasioning  violent  murmurs, 
Couthon  mitigated  the  decree,  by  leaving  out  the 
assassination  clause,  and  merely  voting  Mr.  Pitt  the 
enemy  of  the  human  race.     But,  although  Garnier  did 

Sept.  6th.        not  succeed  to  the  whole  verbal  extent  of  his  first 

•  Mouiteur  du  9  Aout,  1793. 
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motion,  he  gained  some   satisfaction,  by  obtaining  a    lx^^xiV 
decree  for  the  immediate  imprisonment  of  all  foreigners 


born  in  the  territories  of  the  powers  at  war  with  France,  1793. 
and  for  the  execution,  as  conspirators,  of  all  who  should 
arrive  after  publication  of  the  decree.  This  was  fol-  ^^^ 
lowed  by  an  attempt  to  make  all  bankers  produce  their 
books,  that  it  might  be  seen  whether  the  agents  of 
Pitt  and  Cobourg  had  made  deposits,  and  that  they 
might  be  confiscated  ;  but  it  was  referred  back  to  the 
committee,  and  the  measure  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  carried  into  execution. 

In  a  month  afterward,  intelligence  was  received  Oct.  9—10. 
from  Toulon  relating  to  the  execution  of  a  representa- 
tive of  the  people,  who  was  taken  and  convicted  as  a 
spy.  Odet,  the  writer  of  the  letter,  just  at  the  time 
when  twenty-one  Brissotine  members  were  sent  to  the 
scaifold  in  one  day,  declared  that  it  made  his  heart 
swell  with  fury,  he  was  inspired  with  a  horror,  in  which 
he  was  sure  the  Convention  would  participate ;  they 
w^ould  shudder  to  think  of  a  representative  of  the 
people  being  doomed  to  death  like  a  vile  malefactor, 
and  he  declaimed  vehemently  against  the  impious  and 
barbarous  hordes  of  ferocious  English,  who  respected 
nothing.  So  great  was  his  detestation  of  the  whole 
nation,  that  with  his  own  hands  he  could  tear  the 
heart  of  the  last  survivor  of  them.  Barrere,  after  the 
reading  of  this  epistle,  observed  that  England  was  EngiLifm"r° 
making  a  deadly  war  against  liberty  ;  they  must  make  chandize. 
reprisals  on  her  commerce.  Such  was  her  avarice, 
that  she  would  feel  the  loss  of  her  trade  more  sensibly 
than  the  acquisition  of  an  empire.  An  embargo  on 
the  shipping  was  not  sufficient ;  a  positive  interdiction 
of  the  manufactures  of  England  would  strike  a  more 
direct  blow.  The  real  people  of  England,  the  work- 
men and  artizans,  would  tlien  behold  in  George  and 
in  Pitt  the  real  author  of  their  woes,  and  deliver  the 
earth  of  those  monsters.  Without  opposition,  he  ob- 
tained decrees  proscribing,  throughout  the  territories 
of  France,  all  merchandizes  produced  or  made  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  or  any  place  sub- 
jected to  the  British  government.     Persons  directly  or 
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indirectly  importing,  introducing,  selling,  purchasing, 
or  permitting  the  introduction  of  them,  were  to  be  im- 
prisoned in  irons  for  twenty  years ;  persons  wearing 
or  using  such  merchandizes  were  to  be  classed  among 
the  suspected ;  and  all  who  were  already  in  possession 
of  them  were  to  transmit  inventories,  and  the  proper 
authorities  to  take  the  goods  into  their  possession,  the 
parties  receiving  a  promise  of  a  regulated  price,  payable 
at  an  undefined  period.  In  aid  of  this  measure,  and 
as  a  further  expression  of  implacable  hostility,  it  was 
decreed,  on  the  motion  of  Robespierre,  that  all  English, 
Scotch,  Irish,  Hanoverian,  and  other  subjects  of  the 
King  of  Great  Britian,  of  both  sexes,  and  in  whatever 
part  of  the  republic,  should  immediately  be  put  in 
arrest,  seals  placed  on  their  papers,  and  their  property 
confiscated*. 

These  violent  proceedings  shew  the  extreme  fero- 
city of  hate  against  England  which  animated  the  rulers 
of  the  repubhc  ;  and  they  are  intitled  to  notice,  as,  in  a 
subsequent  period,  this  arrest  of  men  and  women  re- 
siding in  France,  under  promises  of  protection  and 
hospitality,  was  followed  as  a  precedent,  and  as  the 
Report  of  Barrere  formed  the  basis  of  what  was  termed 
the  Continental  system. 

On  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  the  King  issued  a 
declaration  to  explain  his  views,  to  repel  unjust  accu- 
sations, and  to  conciliate,  if  possible,  some  portion  of 
the  French  nation,  inflamed  and  deceived  by  their 
rulers.  His  objects  in  the  war  were,  to  repel  an  un- 
provoked aggression,  to  contribute  to  the  immediate 
defence  of  his  allies,  to  obtain  for  them  and  for  him- 
self a  just  indemnification,  and  to  provide,  as  far  as 
circumstances  would  allow,  for  the  future  security  of 
his  own  subjects,  and  of  all  the  other  nations  of 
Europe.  After  some  observations  on  the  apparent 
circumstances  of  the  war,  and  the  proceedings  of 
France,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  subverting  all  the 
institutions  of  society,  his  Majesty  declared  that  he 
did  not  dispute  the  right  of  France  to  reform  her  laws. 


*  Moniteiir  20  du  premier  Mois,  An.  2  de  la  Republiqiie. 
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It  would  never  have  been  his  wish  to  employ  external    ,  ^56?,% 

/.  .    1  ■        ^  r  n  LXXXIV  . 

lorce  with  respect  to  the  particular  lorms   ot  govern- 

ment  to  bo  established  in  an  independent  country ;  he  1793. 
had  no  such  wish,  except  as  such  interference  was  be- 
come essential  to  the  security  and  repose  of  other 
powers.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  demanded 
from  France  the  termination  of  a  system  of  anarchy, 
which  had  no  force  but  for  the  purpose  of  mischief; 
the  establishment  of  some  legitimate  and  stable  go- 
vernment, capable  of  maintaining  the  accustomed  rela- 
tions of  union  and  peace.  In  conclusion,  he  appealed 
to  the  well-disposed  inhabitants  of  France  to  follow 
the  example  of  Toulon ;  to  join  the  standard  of  an 
hereditary  monarchy  ;  not  for  the  purpose  of  deciding, 
in  the  present  moment  of  disorder,  calamity,  and  public 
danger,  on  all  the  modifications  of  w^hich  this  form  of 
government  might  be  susceptible ;  but,  in  order  to 
unite  themselves  once  more  under  the  empire  of  law, 
morality,  and  religion,  and  to  secure  to  their  own 
country  external  peace,  domestic  tranquillity,  a  real 
and  genuine  liberty,  a  wise,  moderate,  and  beneficent 
government,  and  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  all 
the  advantages  which  contribute  to  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  a  great  and  powerful  nation. 

In  her  separate  warlike  operations,  the  efforts  of  April  Hth, 
Great  Britain  were  first  directed  against  the  colonial  c'lpiureofTo- 
possessions  of  the  enemy.  Five  hundred  men,  under  ^^'^^ 
Major-General  Cuylcr,  embarked  in  a  fleet  commanded 
by  Vice-Admiral  8ir  John  Lafory,  from  Barbadoes  and 
St.  Christopher's,  landed  in  Great  Couiiand  Bay,  in 
Tobago.  Fort  Castries  was  summoned ;  but  the  French 
commander,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Montreil,  refiised  to 
surrender  ;  and  the  English  force  not  being  adequate 
to  a  regular  siege,  a  night  assault  was  made,  and  some 
difficulties,  arising  from  an  alarm  which  put  the  garri- 
son on  their  guard,  and  the  desertion  of  a  negro  guide 
having  been  surmounted,  the  flank  companies  entered 
the  works ;  the  enemy  surrendered,  and  were  accepted 
as  prisoners  of  war.  The  loss  was  of  no  great  amount. 
Of  the  besiegers,  three  were  killed  and  twenty-four 
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wounded ;  the  enemy  had  fifteen  killed  and  wounded*. 
St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  where,  in  pursuance  of 
the  treaty  of  Versailles,  no  fortifications  had  been 
made,  and  where  there  were  not  above  a  hundred 
troops,  surrendered  to  a  force  of  three  hundred  men, 
under  Brigadier-General  Ogilvie,  conveyed  from  Hali- 
fax by  Captain  Affleckf. 

A  less  successful  effort  was  directed  against  Marti- 
nique. At  the  invitation  of  the  royalist  party,  Major- 
General  Bruce  landed,  with  about  eleven  hundred 
men,  which  he  was  led  to  believe  would,  with  their 
aid,  be  amply  sufficient  to  capture  the  town  of  Saint 
Pierre,  and  ensure  the  surrender  of  the  whole  island, 
except  Fort  Bourbon.  Through  unavoidable  delays, 
the  attack  on  the  batteries  which  defended  Saint 
Pierre  was  frustrated.  A  mistake  occurred  among  the 
royalists,  who  fired  on  each  other,  wounded  their  com- 
mander, refused  to  obey  any  other  officer,  and  finally 
retreated  to  the  post  from  which  they  had  marched ; 
the  British  commander,  finding  his  unassisted  force 
inadequate  to  the  intended  conquest,  reimbarked  his 
troops,  but  extended  his  protection  to  the  royalists, 
both  white  and  men  of  colour,  whom  he  distributed 
among  the  neighbouring  islands;]:. 

An  attempt,  attended  with  sufficient  success  to  call 
forth  future  exertions,  was  also  made  on  St.  Domingo, 
the  largest,  the  wealthiest,  the  most  productive,  and 
most  capable  of  improvement  of  all  the  West  India 
islands,  proudly  and  not  unjustly  termed,  by  the  French, 
the  Queen  of  the  Antilles. 

The  colony  was  divided  between  the  Spaniards  and 
the  French,  the  former  holding  the  much  greater  share 
of  the  land,  the  latter  the  much  larger  population,  and 
greatly  excelling  in  industry,  knowledge,  and  all  their 
beneficial  results.  The  French,  whom  alone  it  is  ne- 
cessary here  to  notice,  were  naturally  divided  into  three 
classes;  the  white  population,  the  free  people  of  colour, 
and  the  slaves.  The  white  men  were  distinguished  as 
Creoles,  or  natives,  and  Europeans.     The  Creoles  con- 

♦  London  Gazette,  June  2.      f  Gazette.     X  Gazette,  Au^ist  13. 
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sidered  themselves  lords  of  the  soil,  and  only  a  few  of    .  ^ ^v''- 

them  resided  in  towns  or  engaged  m  commerce  or  civil 

employment,  while  public  functions  and  military  com-  1793. 
mand  conferred  almost  exclusively  on  the  Europeans, 
aided  by  their  commercial  intercourse  and  its  conse- 
quent gains,  made  them  consider  themselves  as  the 
much  more  important  class.  Such  were  the  leading- 
men  ;  but  there  existed  an  inferior  sort,  composed  of 
mechanics,  small  traders,  and  adventurers  in  various 
occupations  and  professions,  who  were  distinguished 
by  the  somewhat  contemptuous  appellation  of  petits 
blancs,  or  inferior  whites.  The  differences  between 
these  parties  and  among  themselves  were  much  in- 
creased by  the  revolution.  To  their  other  distinctions, 
they  now  added  those  of  royalist  and  republican ;  in- 
sisted on  rights  of  representation  and  of  making  their 
governors  accountable,  not  only  to  the  administration 
at  home, but  to  the  colonists  themselves;  and  the  exer- 
tions of  the  amis  des  noirs  and  the  general  diffusion  of 
notions  of  liberty  and  equality  occasioned  much  fermen- 
tation, both  among  the  slaves  and  free  people  of  colour, 
and  among  the  white  men,  who  espoused  with  heat  and 
determination  opposite  opinions  respecting  slavery.  In 
the  Spanish  portion  of  the  island,  where  no  system  of 
law  or  declared  constitution  on  the  subject  had  ever 
existed,  the  slaves  were  treated  with  mildness,  and 
hardly  felt  the  yoke  of  vassalage,  Avhile  the  free  people 
of  colour,  under  a  system  of  practical  liberality,  derived 
from  manners  and  not  enforced  by  law,  were  admitted 
to  all  the  privileges,  and  partook  of  all  the  charities 
incident  to  social  life.  In  the  French  division,  on  the 
contrary,  under  the  operation  of  a  well-written  and 
specious  legislation,  called  the  Code  Noir,  the  people 
of  colour,  both  free  and  slaves,  suffered  much  hardship 
and  cruelty,  and  were  subjected  to  every  possible  in- 
dignity. 

Without  tracing  minutely  the  events  which  led  to 
ulterior  consequences,  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that  after 
much  contention,  in  the  course  of  which  a  governor 
was  deposed,  a  declaration  of  rights  voted,  and  many 
rival  acts  were  performed  by  contending  parties,  each 
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CHAP.       of  which  styled  itself  a  government,  the  General  As- 
sembly was  dissolved,  and  the  ejected  members  sailed 


1793.  in  a  body  to  France,  to  obtain  a  restitution  of  their 
rights  ;  but  were,  on  the  contrary,  declared  to  have 
acted  illegally,  deprived  of  their  seats,  and  a  fresh 
election  ordered.  Insurrections  rapidly  followed  each 
other,  and  blood  was  shed  profusely,  until  at  length, 
commissioners  were  sent  from  France  to  allay  the 
ferment  and  maintain  order ;  their  efforts  only  occa- 
sioned new  commotions,  in  the  course  of  which  first 
appeared  an  individual  whose  name  was  afterward 
much  celebrated,  the  negro  Toussaint  L'Ouverture. 
New  forces  were  sent  from  the  mother  country,  and 
two  new  Commissioners,  Polverel  and  Alibaud,  were 
conjoined  Avith  Santhonax ;  but  Alibaud  soon  aban- 
doned a  position  in  which  he  could  not  hope  to  effect 
any  useful  service,  and,  returning  home,  left  the  field 
to  his  two  colleagues. 

On  the  abolition  of  royalty  in  France,  party  feeling 
became  inveterate,  and  insurrection  combined  and  for- 
midable. Santhonax  was  hemmed  in  at  Cape  Fran- 
cois by  thirty  thousand  insurgents,  while  he  could 
muster  no  more  than  eighteen  hundred  men,  a  force 
not  acquired  without  the  aid  of  felons  from  the  pri- 
sons and  two  black  chiefs,  Pierrot  and  Macaya;  and,  in 
the  hope  of  gaining  additional  strength,  the  emancipa- 
tion of  all  slaves  was  proclaimed.  Jealous  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Commissioners,  which  completely  anni- 
hilated every  other  authority.  General  Galbaud,  Com- 
mandant at  the  Cape,  shewed  a  disposition  to  resist. 
The  deputed  authorities  deposed  and  placed  him  on 
board  ship  to  answer  for  his  conduct  in  France ;  but 
having  prevailed  on  the  crews  to  declare  in  his  favour, 
21st.  '  he  landed  with  them,  and,  after  a  momentary  repulse, 
gained  possession  of  the  arsenal,  and,  turning  the  ar- 
tillery against  the  government-house,  drove  out  the 
Commissioners,  and  entered  the  town  of  Cape  Francois 
unopposed.  All  was  immediately  given  up  to  pillage, 
and  the  white  men  and  the  emancipated  slaves  seemed 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  acts  of  horrible  atrocity.  In 
the  midst  of  their  excesses,  fire  broke  out  in  several 
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quarters,  and  the  beautiful  and  flourishing  town  was     lx^VJy 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins.     Galbaud  fled,  ashamed  of  _J_!_^_ 
the  eflect  of  his  own  wickedness ;  but  from  this  period        ir9;3. 
the  emancipated  slaves  commenced  a  course  of  savage 
violence  and  cruelty,  not  excelled  by  the  blood-stained 
terrorists  of  La  Vendee. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  white  inhabitants  S'-pt. 
sought  the  protection  of  England,  and  Colonel  Char-  invUcd"^ 
milly  was  dispatched  to  Major  General  Sir  Adam  Wil- 
liamson, the  governor  of  Jamaica,  to  represent  their 
suflerings  and  their  wishes      It  may  be  supposed  that 
this  too  ardent  partizan  made  assertions  and  promises 
beyond  his  knowledge  and  his  authority  ;  for  although 
success  crowned  the  first  enterprises,   the  force  em- 
ployed was  too  insignificant  to  extend,  or  even  to  re- 
tain possession,  unless  aided  by  that  which  never  was 
eff"ectually  given,  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people.     The  thirteenth  regiment,  with 
two  flank  companies  of  the  forty-ninth  and  a  detach- 
ment of  artillery,  embarked  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Whitelocke,  and,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Commodore  Ford,  were  put  in  possession  of 
Fort  Jerimie,  not  only  without  opposition,  but  amid 
joyful  salutes  of  artillery  and  shouts  of  popular  accla- 
mation.    After   landing   the   troops,   the   commodore 
sailed  to  Cape  Nicola  ^lole,  where,  with  similar  ex-  22nd. 
pressions  of  satisfaction,  the  Mole,  together  with  the 
adjacent  forts,  was   surrendered.     By  the  articles  of 
capitulation,  the  proprietors  of  Saint  Domingo  were  to 
take  oaths  of  fidelity  and  allegiance  to  the  King  of 
England,  until  a  general  treaty  of  peace  should  have 
finally  settled  the  sovereignty  of  the  island ;  and  the 
governor  appointed  by  him   M'as,  in  the  mean  time, 
invested  with  full  power  to  regulate  and  direct  mea- 
sures of  safety  and  police.     A  large  quantity  of  ord- 
nance and  military  stores  was  captured,  and  a  few  naval 
prizes  made ;    but,  on  the  approach  of  the   British 
squadron,   the   great  body  of  merchant  vessels   had 
effected  their  escape  to  Aux  Cayes.     It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  tranquil  possession  of  these  important 
posts  would  be  retained,  as  mucli  fickleness  appeared 
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among  the  people,  and  the  commissioners  of  the  Con- 
vention, commanding-  a  considerable  force,  were  pre- 
paring to  attempt  a  re-conquest*. 

In  the  East  Indies,  the  success  of  the  English  arms 
was  rapid  and  easy.  Apprized,  by  early  communica- 
tion, of  the  French  declaration  of  war,  the  Bengal 
government,  without  resistance,  took  possession  of 
Chandernagore  and  the  French  factories,  and  all  vessels 
bearing  the  flag  of  the  Republic ;  while  the  Madras 
government  seized,  with  equal  facility,  the  factories  of 
Karical  and  Yanam,  and  prepared  for  the  siege  of 
Pondicherry.  Supplies  by  sea  having  been  cut  off  by 
a  squadron  consisting  of  a  frigate  and  three  China 
ships,  and  the  Nabob  and  Rajah  of  Tanjore  co-operating 
with  us  most  zealously,  it  was  evident  that  the  place 
could  make  no  effectual  resistance,  and  Colonel  Braith- 
waite,  to  whom  the  operations  were  entrusted,  sum- 
moned the  French  governor,  Colonel  Prosper  de 
Clermont,  to  surrender,  under  honourable  terms  of 
capitulation.  This  offer  was  refused,  and,  after  some 
days  spent  by  the  French  in  hostilities  which  could 
produce  no  effect  but  the  unavailing  effusion  of  blood, 
De  Chermont  sent  a  letter,  in  which  he  declared  that 
humanity  and  the  interests  of  the  colony  induced  him 
to  propose  a  capitulation,  and  required  that  the  assail- 
ants should  agree  to  a  perfect  suspension  of  arms,  and 
a  discontinuance  of  their  works  for  four-and-twenty 
hours,  during  which  he  would  reduce  his  articles  into 
form.  In  answer.  Colonel  Braithwaite,  with  manly 
and  stern  indignation,  reminded  the  Frenchman  of  his 
former  offers,  dictated  by  humanity  and  the  welfare  of 
the  city.  "  You,  sir,"  he  said,  "  contrary  to  the  dic- 
"  tates  of  humanity,  and  the  real  interests  of  the  colony 
"  under  your  command,  rejected  those  terms ;  and, 
"  without  any  probability  of  defence,  continued  to  fire 
"  on  my  people — to  do  as  much  mischief  as  you  could  ; 
"  and  now,  that  my  batteries  are  opened,  you  begin  to 
"  think  of  humanity.     I  will  give  you  till  to-morrow 


*  Gazette.  Dec.  9  ;  Victoires  et  Conquetes,  tome  i,  p.  176,  tome  ii.  p.  245  ; 
Mafkenzie's  Notes  on  Hayti,  vol.  ii.  p.  .0  to  42;  and,  for  all  the  events  in  the 
West  Indies,  Ro-se's  Naval  History  of  the  War,  p.  70  to  74. 
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"  morning,  at  eight  o'clock,  to  surrender  at  discretion,     l^^y,'v 
"  and  trust  to  the  known  humanity  and  generosity  of 


the  English  nation.     Till  then  I  will  cease  to  fire,        1793. 
"  unless  hred  upon ;  hut  I  will  not  cease  to  work  ;  and 
"  if  a  shot  is  fired  from  you  before  the  surrender  of  the 
"  place,  all  further  application  will  be  useless." 

This  letter  had  the  desired  effect.  In  the  night.  Deputation. 
Colonel  Tourville,  the  second  in  command  in  the  fort, 
and  the  town-major,  brought  a  second  letter  from  the 
governor,  describing  the  universal  dread  of  the  conse- 
quences of  a  surrender  at  discretion,  and  conjuring 
Colonel  Braithwaite  to  abate  somewhat  of  his  rigour, 
and  hold  out  assurance  of  security  for  life  and  private 
property.  This  request  was  complied  with,  and  the 
place  surrendered  the  next  day.  It  was  evacuated  by 
all  the  troops,  in  such  a  state  of  intoxication,  that  the 
governor  had  sent  to  press  forward  the  arrival  of  the 
victors,  lest  they  should  again  have  recourse  to  their 
arms,  and  commit  outrages.  The  loss  sustained  by 
Colonel  Braithwaite  amounted  to  seventeen  Europeans 
and  fifty-six  natives  killed,  and  of  the  former  fifty-one, 
the  latter  one  hundred  and  two,  wounded  and  missing*. 

As  the  French  had  no  grand  fleet  nor  any  consider-  Naval  actions. 
able  squadron  at  sea,  naval  operations  were  necessarily 
on   a   small   scale.      Among  the   few   actions  which  Juneioth. 
showed  spirit  and  skill,  may  be  mentioned  the  capture  and  l^^^^'* 
of  I^a  Cleopatra,  a  frigate  of  thirty-six  guns,  off  the  Nymphe. 
Start,  by  Captain  Pcllew,  in  La  Nymphe.     On   the  The  Boston 
Newfoundland    station,    the   Ambuscade,    a    French  SlJ^^lje/^'"' 
frigate  mounting  thirty-six  guns,   and   manned   with 
four  hundred  choice  seamen,  having  greatly  annoyed    , 
our  trade,  the  Boston  frigate,  commanded  by  Captain 
Courteney,  with  thirty-two  guns  and  two  hundred  and 
four  men,  was  dispatched  for  its  protection.     It   has 
been  said  that  Captain  Courteney  sent  a  formal  chal- 
lenge to  the  French  commander ;  but  this  report  arose 
merely  from  a  jocular  expression  of  an  Englisli  officer 

•  Tlic  IMarquis  Coriuvallis  embarked  for  llie  purpose  of  giving  bis  personal 
assistance  to  this,  as  tlie  last  piece  of  service  likely  to  occur  during  his  stay  in 
India;  but  was  disappointed,  through  some  delays  in  liis  voyage  and  the  unex- 
pectedly early  surrender  of  the  place  — Gazette. 
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Lxxx^v     ^^  ^^^  American  in  the  revenue  service.     The  frigates 
met  accidentally,  and  a  severe  action  ensued.     Both 


1793.        fought  courageously,  and  they  separated  disabled  and 
Aug.  1.  exhausted;  but  the  object  of  the  conflict  was  in  part 

accomphshed,  as  the  French  commander  was  incapa- 
citated, for  a  considerable  time,  from  continuing  his 
The  Crescent    attacks  ou  the  English  commerce.     Ofl"  Barfleur,  the 
and  La  Re-      Crcsceut  frigate,  of  thirty-two  guns,  commanded  by 
Captain  Saumarez,  encountered  the  Reunion,  mount- 
ing thirty-six.     After  a  close   action   of  two   hours, 
during  w^hich  the  Reunion  was  frequently  raked,  and 
sustained  a  dreadful  carnage,  the  French  captain  struck 
his  colours ;  and  it  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
difference  of  skill,  that  on  board  the  Crescent  not   a 
man  was  hurt,  while  out  of  three  hundred  and  twenty, 
the  crew  of  their  opponents,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
were  killed  or  wounded. 
Oct.  28.  To  counterbalance  several  other  captures,  the  French 

ThaUTs  °^*^^  boasted,  in  terms  of  vehement  exultation,  of  their  hav- 
frigate.  iug  acquirod  the  Thames,   of  thirty-two  guns,   com- 

manded by  Captain  Cotes,  which  was  taken  in   her 
passage  to  Gibraltar,  after  a  severe  resistance,  by  three 
French  frigates*. 
May  25.  lu  anticipation  of  the  war,  treaties  had  been  nego- 

Treaties  with    tiatcd  betwecu  Great  Britain  and  many  of  the  princi- 

bpain,  lor  pre-  ^         /~i         •  txt-  in       •        • 

venting  sup-  pal  powcrs  on  the  Contment.  With  opam  it  was 
phcs  toFrance.  agreed,  that  the  ports  of  each  country  should  be  shut 
against  the  vessels  of  France,  nor  should  either  con- 
tracting party  permit  the  exportation  into  the  hostile 
country  of  warlike ,  or  naval  stores,  wheat  and  other 
grain,  or  salted  provisions ;  they  were  to  unite  all  their 
efforts  to  prevent  neutral  powers  from  affording  any 
protection,  direct  or  indirect,  on  the  seas  or  in  the  ports 
of  France,  to  the  commerce  or  property  of  that  country; 
and  they  reciprocally  promised  not  to  lay  down  their 
arms  (unless  it  should  be  by  common  agreement)  with- 
out having  obtained  the  restitution  of  all  the  dominions, 
territories,  cities,  or  places  belonging  to  either  before  the 
With  Naples.   War,  aiid  captured  by  the  enemy.     With  the  King  of 

*  Rose's  Naval  History  of  the  War,  p.  74,  et  seqq. ;    Moniteur  du  4  Nov. 
1793,  p.  180. 
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Naples,  besides  strong  covenants  for  mutual  aid,  co-     ^^A^- 

operation,  and  support,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  a       ^  ^  ^ 

commanding   British  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean,        1793. 

it  was  agreed  that  his  Sicilian  Majesty  should  prohibit 

his  subjects  from  all  commerce  with  France,  and  not 

even  permit  the  ships  of  other  nations  to  export,  from 

the  ports  of  the  two  Sicilies  to  those  of  France,  any 

sort  of  i^rovisions,  military  or  naval  stores.     In  con-  P^^issia  Aus- 

ventions  signed  with  Prussia  and  the  Emperor,  and  in  mgai. 

a  treaty  with  Portugal,  similar  clauses  were  inserted, 

and   the   contracting  powers   engaged,    not    only   to 

abstain  from  exporting  military  and  naval  stores,  grain 

and  other  provisions,  into  France,  but  to  prevent  the  Aug.  36. 

same  commerce  in  neutral  bottoms*.  ^^p*'  ^^ 

These  treaties  show  that  the  parties  to  them  che-  intent  of  these 
rished  a  hope  of  reducing  France  to  subjection,  by  ^'■^'^^^'^''• 
increasing   the   misery    and    consequent   commotions 
arising  from  daily  privation  and  the  approach  of  fa- 
mine.    It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  in  a  state  of  war,  Observations. 
such  a  mode  of  distressing  an  enemy  is  perfectly  legiti- 
mate and  proper ;  a  nation,  as  well  as  a  fortress  or  an 
island,  may  be  put  into  a  state  of  blockade,  and  the 
access  of  relief  from   any  quarter  strictly  prevented. 
Such  a  proposition  is  true  in  the  abstract ;  but  whether 
there  was  or  not  a  practical  probability  of  producing  a 
general  effect  on  the  French  nation  by  a  blockade  of 
its  coast,  is  a  question  not  of  so  easy  solution. 

One  bad  effect,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  Dissatisiaction 
flowed  from  the  attempted  restraint ;  the  minor  powers  p[,^veX 
resented  it  as  an  insult  and  an  injury.  Their  ships,  it 
is  true,  were  not  captured  as  prizes,  nor  were  their 
prohibited  articles  of  commerce  intercepted,  without  a 
fair  and  liberal  compensation ;  but,  perhaps,  this  fell 
short  of  the  ample  gain  which  the  adventurers  expected; 
and  their  governors,  seeing  their  subjects  thus  sub- 
mitted to  foreign,  forcible  control,  felt  the  indigna- 
tion and  resentment  which  naturallv  arise  in  the  mind 


•  Sec  these  treaties,  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xxx.  p  1048;  Commons' 
.Journals,  vol.  xlix.  p.  4,  and  in  all  the  collections  of  State  Papers  and  liistorical 
documents. 
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of  man  when  he  finds  that,  because  he  is  weak,  he  is 
obUged  to  crouch  under  the  command  of  the  strong*. 

Beside  the  dissatisfaction  thus  given  to  some  minor 
powers,  the  proceedings  of  Great  Britain  were  viewed 
on  other  sides  with  jealousy  and  disapprobation.  The 
attack  upon  Dunkirk,  certainly  very  impolitic  if  the 
allies  could  vigorously  have  resolved  to  march  upon 
Paris,  was  represented  as  a  mere  manoeuvre  of  Mr.  Pitt; 
a  pledge  he  was  desirous  of  offering  to  the  overbear- 
ing pride  of  his  nation,  and  the  means  of  bringing 
back  the  old  humiliations  of  France-j*.  The  expedi- 
tion to  the  West  Indies  was  represented  as  a  waste  of 
strength  and  of  treasure  which  should  have  been  de- 
voted to  the  common  cause.  Spain,  as  already  has 
been  intimated,  resented  the  destruction  and  capture 
at  Toulon,  as  favourable  to  the  British  naval  ascen- 
dency, which,  as  a  commercial  and  colonial  power,  it 
was  against  her  interest  to  see  established. 

A  foundation  was  laid  for  another  discontent 
between  the  two  countries,  by  an  event,  apparently 
of  small  importance,  in  comparison  with  the  general 
interest  of  nations,  the  recapture  of  a  prize.  The  San 
Jago,  a  rich  Spanish  register  ship,  had  been  taken  by  the 
Dumouriez,  a  French  privateer,  which,  with  her  prize, 
was  captured  by  the  Phaeton  frigate.  On  her  condemna- 
tion, the  Court  of  Admiralty  allowed  only  a  small  salvage 
to  the  captors ;  but,  on  an  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council, 
this  determination  was  rescinded,  and  the  entire  car- 
go, comprising  a  large  quantity  of  bullion,  was  con- 
demned. With  this  decision  the  C'ourt  of  Spain  was 
exceedingly  dissatisfied ;  but  it  proceeded  on  grounds 
clearly  equitable  and  confoi'mable  to  the  law  of  nations. 
In  general  practice,  England  allowed  to  recaptors 
only  an  eighth  part  of  the  cargo  ;  but  in  Spain,  the 
rccaptor  would  be  entitled  to  the  whole.  England 
therefore  adopted  the  rule  of  restitution  established  by 
Spain,  treating  them  according  to  their  own  measure 
of  justice.     This  principle  was  recognised  in  other 


*   liose's  Naval  Hi.stoiy,  p.  82. 

t  These  obsen^ations,  often  made  at   tlie  time,  are  repeated  by  Laci^'telle, 
tonieii.  p.  69. 
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cases  of  our  maritime  law ;   and  supported  by  uniform     iv^^Af/v 
practice*. 


In  enforcing  their  intent  of  excluding  commerce  1793. 
from  the  ports  of  France,  and  preventing  the  smaller  sar Jinil'"°'*  ^"' 
powers  from  affording  military  aid,  or  even  holding 
political  communication  with  the  republicans,  many 
acts  of  rigour  were  exercised,  and  many  angry  and 
irritating  discussions  maintained.  While  the  English 
kept  Toulon,  an  ambiguous  position  occasioned  many 
irregularities.  Vessels,  manned  by  Frenchmen,  were 
seized  and  plundered,  even  in  the  ports  of  different 
states,  as  the  influence  of  the  agents  of  the  republic, 
or  of  the  allies  chanced  to  preponderate,  and  caused 
them  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  subjects  of 
Louis  the  Seventeenth  or  of  the  republic.  The  King 
of  Sardinia,  faithful,  as  yet,  to  his  engagements,  and 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  his  true  interests,  readily 
and  cordially  exerted  himself  against  the  common 
enemy,  and  was  desirous  to  give  and  receive  every  as- 
sistance which  could  protect  his  own  dominions  and 
advance  the  cause  of  the  allies.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
British  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  he  expressed  the 
truest  joy,  and  committed  the  care  of  his  affairs  to  the 
Chevalier  do  lie  veil,  envoy  to  the  States-general,  but 
then  employed  as  aid-de-camp  to  his  father.  General 
Count  St.  Andre,  and  afterward  removed  to  Genoa^f. 
The  chevalier,  without  loss  of  time,  communicated  a  juiy  28th. 
})lan,  through  Captain  Inglefield,  to  Lord  Hood,  ten- 
ding chiefly  to  the  relief  of  Nice,  which  was  pressed 
by  the  French,  but  offering  no  means  which,  cither  in 
a  military  or  naval  point  of  view,  could  render  it  prac- 
ticable. Although  Lord  Hood  declined  to  adopt  his 
plan,  still  he  declared  his  intention  to  cut  off  supplies 
and  create  an  alarm  on  the  coast  of  Provence  ;  and  the  ^^^^  ,g 
chevalier  expressed  his  Sardinian  Majesty's  approba- 

•  Kosii's  Naval  HUiory,  p.  77  ;  and  sec  tlie  Judgment  of  Sir  Willi;iiii  Scott, 
ill  the  case  of  iheSanta  Cruz,  Robinson's  Admiralty  Cases,  vol.  i.  p.  58,  wlicre  the 
proceedings  on  (lie  San  Jago  are  reeiled. 

t  LetteruftlK- Count  de  Ilauteville  to  Captain  Inglefield,  'id  July,  1703— 
uiipublislied. 
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tion  of  his  proposal.  To  keep  frigates  cruising  between 
Oneglia  and  Nice,  to  intercept  the  trade  of  the  French 
ports,  to  protect  the  Sardinian  privateers,  and  to  im- 
pede the  coasting  vessels  of  the  enemy,  would  operate 
more  effectually.  "  Famine,"  he  said,  "  was  the  most 
"  powerful  and  least  burthensome  mode  of  reducing 
"  the  French." 

At  Naples,  a  cordial  spirit  of  union  with  Great 
Britain  in  the  public  cause  influenced  the  councils  of 
the  King,  although  his  policy  was  checked  by  a  fear 
that  the  French  would  take  the  earliest  occasion  of 
wreaking  revenge  for  the  abandonment  of  the  treaty 
of  neutrality  which  had  been  forcibly  extorted  from  the 
Sicilian  court.  General  Acton,  the  Neapolitan  minis- 
ter for  foreign  affairs,  and  for  the  war  and  marine 
departments,  therefore,  on  the  first  requisition,  trans- 
mitted to  Sir  William  Hamilton  a  list  of  their  navy, 
comprising  four  ships  of  the  line,  four  frigates,  and 
some  smaller  vessels,  placing  them  entirely  at  his  dis- 
posal. His  Majesty  also,  with  all  convenient  speed, 
commanded  the  French  minister  and  all  other  subjects 
of  the  republic  to  quit  his  dominions,  and  published 
the  treaties  he  had  entered  into  with  Great  Britain. 
The  intelligence  of  the  capture  of  Toulon  carried  the 
spirit  and  confidence  of  the  court  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  enthusiasm ;  men,  provisions,  and  stores,  were  co- 
piously supplied  to  the  English  commanders ;  and  not 
only  in  profession,  but  in  act,  a  zealous  and  sincere 
spirit  was  displayed.  This  good  intelligence  continued, 
interrupted  only  by  some  personal  disputes  between 
Lord  Hood  and  the  Neapolitan  Admiral  Fortiguerri 
on  points  of  discipline  and  etiquette,  until  the  security 
of  the  British  force  at  Toulon  became  doubtful,  especi- 
ally until  General  O'Hara  was  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner.  From  that  time  the  King  became  uneasy 
and  even  desponding,  and  pressed  most  eagerly,  by 
arguments  drawn  from  the  fears  of  all  Italy,  that  the 
ships  and  arsenal  at  Toulon  should  be  destroyed  M'hen 
it  should  be  found  impossible  to  retain  the  place.  Thus, 
although  the  good  faith  of  the  Sicilian  King  remained 
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unaltered,  his  zeal  was   abated    and   his  confidence     t  x^^fy 
greatly  diminished*. 


Greater  difficulties  occurred  in  effecting  arrange-  1793. 
ments  with  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  the  J^^oJ"^^" 
republic  of  Genoa ;  in  both  which  places  the  French 
possessed  a  commanding  influence  among  a  portion  of 
the  people,  and  a  powerful  party  in  the  government. 
Under  the  semblance  or  pretext  of  neutrality,  these 
two  countries  were,  in  fact,  influential  and  serviceable 
allies  of  France.  Whether  the  project  of  reducing 
France,  or  at  least  some  portion  of  it,  by  famine, 
were  wise  or  not,  these  states  took  vigorous  means 
to  counteract  it.  Lord  Hervey,  the  British  ambassa- 
dor at  Leghorn,  stated  to  the  Grand  Uuke  and  to  his  j^,  21. 
own  government,  that  these  two  states  w^ere  perfect 
granaries  as  well  as  repositories  of  stores  for  the  French, 
a  course  infinitely  more  detrimental  to  the  general 
cause  than  an  open  declaration  of  enmity.  Seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  sacks  of  corn,  which  had 
been  shipped  from  Leghorn  to  France,  had  saved  the 
southern  provinces  from  famine,  had  enabled  the 
Toulon  fleet  to  put  to  sea,  and  were  the  succours  which 
prevented  the  Corsicans  from  expelling  the  Frenchf. 
On  the  cession  of  Toulon  to  the  English,  De  la  Flotte, 
the  French  minister,  had  sufficient  influence  to  induce 
the  Tuscan  government  to  sequester  a  large  quantity 
of  grain,  purchased  for  the  supply  of  that  port ;  nor 
was  the  sequestration  removed  but  on  the  most  vigor- 
ous remonstrances  from  Lord  Hervey.  The  merchants 
to  whom  the  corn  belonged  were  imprisoned,  and, 
when  their  release  was  obtained  by  Lord  Hervey, 
claiming  them  as  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain, 
a  project  was  formed  by  l)e  La  Flotte,  the  French 
Charge  d'affiiires,  for  seizing  one  of  them,  and  carry- 
ing him  on  board  the  republican  frigate,  LTmpericuse, 
then  in  the  road.  The  English  minister,  being  appri- 
sed of  this  plan,  redoubled  his  solicitations  for  the 
surrender  of  the  grain ;  and,  finally,  Lord  Hood  de- 

•  Letters  .and  Correspondence,  not  published,  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  and 
General  Acton,  addressed  to  each  other  and  to  Lord  Hood. 
t  Letter  from  Lord  Hervey  to  Lord  Hood,  not  published. 
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tached  Admiral  Gell  with  a  squadron  to  support  Lord 
Hervey  iii  demanding  the  immediate  expulsion  of 
De  la  Flotte  ;  and  a  stern  requisition  on  this  subject 
was  succeeded  by  the  seizure  of  L'Imperieuse.  The 
Grand  Duke  at  length  consented  to  discontinue  all 
intercourse  with  France,  and  unite  with  the  allies*. 

Measures  of  equal  vigour  were  pursued  at  Genoa, 
where  the  possession  of  property  in  the  French  funds, 
joined  with  the  influence  of  fear  and  corruption,  se- 
cured to  France  a  formidable  party  in  the  senate. 
Tilly,  the  French  charge  d'affaires,  w^as  permitted  pri- 
vately to  negotiate  for,  and  transmit,  contraband  stores 
in  Genoese  vessels  to  the  army  of  Italy  ;  and  the  su- 
perior French  force  in  the  port  insulted  the  English, 
and,  on  many  occasions,  violated  the  law  of  nations  by 
attempts  against  British  ships.  As  the  French  were 
avowedly  protected  in  these  proceedings  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Genoa,  and  all  satisfaction  refused.  Admiral 
Gell  directed  the  Scipio,  a  ship  of  seventy-four  guns, 
to  take  out  of  the  road  the  French  frigate  La  Modeste. 
The  crew  had  already  abandoned  her,  and  deposited 
her  effects  in  magazines  on  shore;  but  the  English 
forced  the  gates,  and  seized  the  stores.  The  Admiral 
then  insisted  on  the  immediate  dismission  of  Tilly,  and, 
on  the  refusal  of  the  Geonese,  blockaded  the  port ;  the 
affair  was  discussed  in  London  by  the  Geonese  envoy; 
but  the  British  government,  after  a  full  investigation, 
directed  the  commissioner  at  Toulon  to  maintain  the 
proceedings  of  Admiral  Gell,  as  just  reprisals, 
and  demand  the  dismission  of  Tilly;  the  blockade 
however  was  raised,  and  the  examination  of  Tilly's 
conduct  not  terminated  when  the  British  fleet  eva- 
cuated Toulonf.  In  adjusting  such  points  with 
persons  so  predisposed,  discussions  took  place  in 
which  the  British  ambassadors  were  sometimes  obliged 
to  use  terms  not  in  exact  conformity  with  the  measured 
respect  usually  shewn  to  independent  sovereigns  p,  and 
if  some   points  were    carried,  it  was  obvious  that  an 

•    Rose's  Naval  History  of  the  War,  vol.  i.  p.  54. 

t   Ibid,  vol.  i.  p.  5x. 

X  Letter  from  Lord   Hervey  to  Lord  GreuviUe,  not  published. 
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adverse   and  contentious  spirit  in  the  foreign  poten-       chap. 
tates  was  greatly  inflamed  and  exasperated. 


Some  other  countries,  Sweden  in  particular,  had  1793. 
occasion  to  complain  of  interruptions  to  their  com-  Sweden. 
nierce  from  British  cruizers  ;  but  the  most  important 
negotiations  were  those  with  the  United  States  of  America. 
America.  The  rulers  of  France  appear  to  have  acted 
on  a  determination  to  involve  that  country  in  war,  by 
engaging  her  so  far  as  a  partizan  and  ally  of  theirs, 
that  hostility  with  other  powers,  especially  Great  Bri- 
tain, should  become  inevitable.  The  conspicuous 
share  which  France  had  so  recently  taken  in  establish- 
ing the  independence  of  America ;  service  in  the  field, 
conference  in  political  meetings,  association  in  private 
life,  and  various  other  causes,  had  endeared  many  con- 
spicuous actors  in  the  French  Revolution  to  indivi- 
duals in  the  United  States ;  while  the  same  circum- 
stances operated  in  producing  similar  results  in  a 
large  portion  of  the  community,  and  made  them  most 
anxiously  desire  that  no  combination  of  foreigners 
should  compel  the  French  to  relinquish  the  govern- 
ment which  they  had  chosen.  The  cause  of  monarchy, 
although  that  system  was  not  without  a  few  eminent 
partizans*,  was  not  generally  acceptable,  or  even  en- 
durable, among  the  American  people;  their  own  recent 
struggle  against  the  authority  of  a  lawful  sovereign, 
and  the  republican  form  of  the  government  which  they 
had  chosen,  prevented  the  majority  from  perceiving 
beauty  in  any  other  system,  and  impelled  many  among 
them  to  believe,  that  wherever  monarchy  was  rejected, 
and  ancient  institutions  trampled  under  foot,  a  republic 
was  beneficially  established  and  freedom  secured,  al- 
though neither  virtue,  morals,  justice,  nor  religion, 
entered  as  ingredients  into  the  construction  of  society. 

For  six  years  after  the  establishment  of  their  entire  American 
and  absolute  independence  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  the  constitmion 
Americans  had  experienced  numerous  and  great  diffi- 
culties from  the  form  and  administration  of  their  go- 
vernment.    Thirteen  several  legislatures  were  to  be 

•   Jcft'i^rson's  Memoirs,  Correspondence,  &c.  vol.  iv.  pp   r)()5.r)()7-5l3-r)lG. 
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^^^P-      consulted,  and  their  concurrence  obtained,  before  any 

^  general  public  act  of  the  Congress  could  have  full  ef- 

1793.        feet.     Thus  were  the  claims  of  justice   delayed,   the 
regulations  of  commerce  left  imperfect,  and  many  of 
the  sanctions  affecting  social  life  were  in  a  state  of 
vague  uncertainty,  for  want  of  a  general  ordaining  and 
controlling    power,  and   of    a  central  and    presiding 
authority.     The  union  of  the  States   had   been  pre- 
served by  the  pressure  of  war ;  by  the  influence  of  a 
stern  necessity,  rather  than  the  spontaneous  choice  of 
all  the  thirteen   republics.     Peace  had    removed  its 
main  supports,  the  feeble  ties  of  union  were  fast  dis- 
solving,   and  Congress    nearly    powerless.     Without 
tracing  the  event  through  its  entire  progress,  it  may 
suffice  to  say,  that,  in  1785,  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  States  of  Virginia   and  Maryland  to 
make  arrangements  respecting  the  navigation  of  two 
rivers  and  part  of  the  bay  of  Chesapeak.     From  their 
deliberations  resulted  a  further  commission  to  consi- 
der and  report  to  Congress  on  general  commercial  regu- 
lations ;  they  recommended  a  general  Convention  of 
deputies  from  all  the  states ;  and  that  being  agreed  to, 
Virginia,  equally  to  her  own  honour  and  the  benefit  of 
the  entire  community,  placed  the  name  of  Washington 
at  the  head  of  her  list.     The  veteran  warrior  had,  ac- 
cording to  his  expressed  determination,  retired  strictly 
into  private  life ;  its  enjoyments  were  his  only  solace  ; 
the  improvement  of  his  estate,  by  planting  and  agri- 
culture, his  only  care.    He  had  always  interested  him- 
self in  the  welfare  of  his  country,  and,  as  a  private, 
unambitious  individual,  had  written  opinions  on  the 
disputes  and  transactions  of  the  times,  and  not  without 
regret  did  he  hear  the  call  which  summoned  him  again 
into  public  life.     Even  the  pride  which  must  ever  ani- 
mate a  truly  great  and  virtuous  character,  reminded 
him  of  his  declaration,  when  he  quitted  military  com- 
mand, that  his  day  of  public  life  was  closed ;  but  at 
this  call  he  repelled  every  opposing  suggestion,  and 
yielded  himself  up,  the  servant,  as  he  had  been  the 
saviour,  of  his  country.     By  the  labours  of  the  Con- 
vention, a  constitution  was    formed,    which  was  ap- 
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proved  by  the  united  Congress,  and  by  each  separate    lxxxTv. 

state.     It  provided,  among  other  things,  that  a  Prcsi- 

dent  of  Congress,  elected,  not  within  the  walls  of  the  1793. 
legislature,  but  by  certain  qualified  individuals  among 
the  people,  not  permanently,  but  for  a  term,  should  be 
invested  with  certain  peculiar  authorities.  This  con- 
stitution was  acknowledged,  if  not  perfect,  to  be  the 
best  which  the  state  of  the  country  admitted.  It  came 
into  operation  in  1789,  and  the  first  President  ap- 
pointed was  AVashington*. 

To  forward  their  views  on  America,  and  turn  to  ^l^['^^^. 
their  advantage  the  popular  feeling,  the  French  dele-  bassador. 
gated  as  their  minister  to  the  United  States,  M.  Genet, 
a  man  of  talents  and  good  education,  but  of  a  violent 
temper  and  obstinate  determination.  He  had  recently 
been  employed  as  charge  d'affaires  at  Petersbourg, 
where  his  conduct  drew  on  him  the  displeasure  of  the 
Russian  government,  and  he  was,  probably  for  that 
reason,  selected  as  minister  to  the  United  States.  This 
appointment  was  not  announced  to  Gouverneur  Morris, 
who  was,  at  the  time,  the  American  minister  at  Paris, 
but,  perhaps,  as  he  observed,  "  the  French  ministry 
"  thought  it  a  trait  of  republicanism  to  omit  those 
"  forms  which  were  anciently  used  to  express  good- 
"  willf."  As  a  strong,  though  unusual  denote- 
ment of  the  true  nature  of  his  apparently  amicable 
mission,  M.  Genet  was  furnished  by  the  Executive 
Council  in  Paris  with  three  hundred  blank  commis- 
sions for  privateers,  to  be  given  clandestinely  to  such 
persons  as  he  might  find  in  America  disposed  to  fit 
out  cruizers  in  the  American  ports  to  prey  on  British 
commerce;}:. 

In  all  points,  except  that  of  taking  up  arms,  the  Disposiiion  of 
American  government  had  shown  the  most  favourable  the  Americans 
dispositions    toward  France.       The   republic   was  ac- 
knowledged without  hesitation ;  the  rights,  both  per- 
sonal and  commercial,  of  French  citizens  were  admitted 

•   Sparks's  Life  of  Wa.shlnplon,  vol.  i.  p.  423,  et  soqq. 

t   Lcltcr  from  Goiivcrnour  Morris  to  Goorge  Washington,  '26lh  Dec.  1792. 
Sparks's  Life  of  Gouverneur  Morris,  vol.  ii.  p.  '267. 
J   Same,  p.  288.291. 
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and  protected;  and  the  financial  credit  of  the  French 
nation  was  upheld  by  arrangements  for  liquidating  the 
arrear  still  remaining  due  for  advances  during  the  war 
against  Great  Britain.     But  the  views  of  the  French 
government   tended,  without  reserve  or  disguise,   to 
compel  America  to  renounce  her  neutrality.     To  resist 
their  efforts  demanded  all  the  wisdom,  vigour,  and 
temper  of  government ;  and,  fortunately  for  his  country 
and  for  mankind,  the  head  of  that  government  was 
Washington,  who  had  been  re-elected  president  by  a 
voice  equally   unanimous   with   that   which   first   ap- 
pointed him.     Whatever  enterprising  ambition  might 
attempt,   or   fear   or  delusion   be  inclined   to   grant, 
adverse  to  the  true  interests  of  his  country,  the  fore- 
sight  of  the  President   discerned,   and   his   firmness 
frustrated.     He  felt  a  sincere  regard  for  the  French 
nation,  and  a  predilection  for  the  republican  form  of 
government ;    but  his  zeal  for  the  revolution  did  not 
assume  a  character  so  ferocious  as  to  silence  the  dic- 
tates of  humanity  or  of  friendship.     He  was  too  wise 
and  just  to  adopt  the  opinion  studiously  diffused  and 
received  by  a  great  majority  of  his  countrymen,  in- 
cluding some  of  his  own  official  coadjutors,  that  Great 
Britain  had  taken  up  arms  to  force  upon  the  French 
nation  a  form  of  government  to  which  they  had  de- 
clared their  repugnance ;  had  he  viewed  the  case  dif- 
ferently, the   Americans,   with  the  concurrence  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  all  classes,  would  have  plunged 
hastily    into    the    war.      The   President    sought   the 
opinions  of  the  cabinet,  upon  questions  submitted  to 
each  member  individually,  and  answered  in  writing; 
and  although  they  were  not  precisely  unanimous,  the 
measure  which  resulted  from  their  deliberations  was  a 
proclamation  of  neutrality,  agreed  to  by  all,  and  which 
formed  the  basis  on   which   the   subsequent  acts   of 
government  were  founded.     It  expressly  forbad  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  take  part  in  hostilities 
on  the  seas ;  and  warned  them  against  carrying  to  any 
belligerent   power  articles   which,    according   to   the 
modern  usages  of  nations,   are  deemed  contraband; 
and  enjoined  them  from  all  acts  and  proceedings  incon- 
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sistent  with  the  duties  of  a  friendly  nation  toward  any     t^^^J^iy 
of  those  at  war.  ' 

Not  unaware  of  this  state  of  opinions,  and  fully  1703. 
imbued  with  the  principles  of  his  own  government,  Anivai  and 
M.  Genet  arrived  on  the  American  shores.  His  pub-  ceneT^"* 
lished  credentials  were  regular,  pacific,  and  complimen- 
tary to  the  nation  where  he  was  to  reside;  but  he  had 
private  instructions,  which  subsequent  events  induced 
him  to  publish,  indicating,  that  if  the  American  execu- 
tive should  not  be  found  sufficiently  compliant  with  the 
vicAvs  of  France,  the  resolution  had  been  taken  to 
employ  with  the  people  of  the  United  States  the  same 
policy  which  w  as  so  successfully  used  with  those  of 
Europe ;  and  thus  to  effect  an  object  which  legitimate 
negotiations  with  the  constituted  authorities  might  fail 
to  accomplish.  Instead  of  riiiladclphia,  the  French  '^r'"  ^<''- 
minister  selected  C'harlestown  in  South  Carolina  for 
his  place  of  landing,  as  its  vicinity  to  the  West  Indies 
rendered  it  a  peculiarly  convenient  resort  for  privateers, 
and  was  received  by  the  governor  and  people  of  the 
province  with  honours  and  acclamations,  which  gave 
great  ho]ies  of  the  success  of  his  further  proceedings. 
Without  loss  of  time,  even  before  he  had  been  formally 
aeknowlcdged  as  a  public  minister,  he  issued  orders 
for  fitting  out  and  arming  vessels  in  that  port,  to  cruise 
as  privateers,  and  commit  hostilities  on  the  commerce 
of  nations  at  peace  with  the  United  States;  and,  as  he 
travelled  through  the  country  to  Philadelphia,  he  was 
received  every  where  with  enthusiasm  and  extravagant 
marks  of  attention,  calculated  to  create  a  belief  that  the 
great  body  of  the  American  people  heartily  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  French  revolution,  and  was  ready  to 
join  the  citizens  of  the  new  republic  in  carrying  the 
banner  of  liberty  and  equality  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Although  apprised  of  the  course  he  was  pursuing.  His  rrcepHon 
and  heartily  disapproving  it,  the  President  received  ^  asungton. 
him  with  frankness  and  respect,  and  listened  with  at- 
tention, although  not  with  conviction,  to  his  declara- 
tions, that  he  had  no  intention  to  engage  the  United 
States  in  the  war.  Had  the  President  been  for  a 
moment   deceived,  the   course  of   events   nnist  have 

VOL.    V.  L    L 
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speedily  terminated  the  delusion.  The  privateers 
which  he  had  commissioned,  brought  their  prizes  into 
American  ports,  where  the  cargoes  were  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  captors  ;  and  not  content  with  these 
aggressions  on  the  open  sea,  the  French  captured  in 
the  territories  of  the  United  States,  within  the  Capes 
of  the  Delaware,  the  Grange,  a  British  vessel,  which 
had  cleared  out  from  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Hammond,  the  British  minister,  made  his 
complaints  against  these  violations  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions, and  demanded  restitution.  On  these  requisi- 
tions a  division  of  opinion  existed  in  the  American  ex- 
ecutive ;  but,  after  much  deliberation,  it  was  decided 
that,  since  every  nation  had  exclusive  jurisdiction 
within  its  own  territory,  the  act  of  fitting  out  armed 
vessels  under  the  authority  of  a  foreign  power  was  an 
encroachment  on  national  sovereignty  and  a  violation 
of  neutral  rights,  which  the  government  was  bound  to 
prevent.  A  declaration  was  made  that  no  privateers 
fitted  out  in  this  manner  should  find  an  asylum  in  the 
ports  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  custom-house  offi- 
cers were  instructed  to  keep  a  careful  watch  and  report 
every  vessel  which  contravened  the  laws  of  neutrality. 
The  question  of  restitution  involved  intricate  points  of 
maritime  law,  and  opinions  on  this  subject  varied;  but 
it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  original  owners 
might  justly  claim  indemnification,  and  that  if  the  pro- 
perty was  not  restored  by  the  captors,  the  value  of  it 
ought  to  be  paid  by  the  government. 

The  French  minister  protested  against  these  deci- 
sions, became  angry  and  violent,  wrote  offensive  letters 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  continued  to  encourage 
armed  vessels  to  sail  from  American  ports  under  the 
French  flag.  By  the  firmness  of  the  executive,  a  check 
was  put  on  this  effrontery,  and  measures  were  taken  to 
prevent,  by  force,  the  departure  of  such  vessels.  Find- 
ing himself  baffled  in  his  schemes,  Genet  resorted  to 
menaces,  accused  the  President  of  having  usurped  the 
powers  of  Congress,  and  more  than  insinuated  that  he 
would  appeal  to  the  people  for  redress.  This  insult, 
aggravated   by   his   previous   conduct,    could   not  be 
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passed  over  in  silence.     It  was  obvious,  indeed,  that      ^'l^f  •  - 
nothing  could  be  hoped  from  any  further  intercourse 


with  a  man  so  wrong-headed.    A  statement  of  the  par-        1793. 

ticulars  was  forwarded  to  the  French  government,  with 

a  request  that  he  miffht  be  recalled.     Amons:  other  ;J,^"^.*^; 

.  •^  .  '-^  ~  His  violent 

mvectives.  Genet  stated  that  every  obstruction  by  the  remonstrance. 
government  of  the  United  States  to  the  arming  of 
French  vessels,  must  be  an  attempt  on  the  rights  of 
man,  upon  which  repose  the  independence  and  laws  of 
the  United  States ;  a  violation  of  the  ties  which  unite 
the  people  of  France  and  America ;  and  even  a  mani- 
fest contradiction  of  the  system  of  neutrality  of  the 
President:  for,  in  fact,  he  said,  if  our  merchant  vessels, 
or  others,  are  not  allowed  to  arm  themselves,  when  the 
French  alone  are  resisting  the  league  of  all  tyrants 
against  the  liberty  of  the  people,  they  will  be  exposed 
to  inevitable  ruin  in  going  out  of  the  ports  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  certainly  not  the  intention  of 
the  American  people.  Their  fraternal  voice  has  re- 
sounded from  every  quarter  around  me,  and  their  ac- 
cents are  not  equivocal.  I  wish  that  the  federal  go- 
vernment should  give  to  the  world  the  example  of  a 
true  neutrality,  which  does  not  consist  in  a  cowardly 
abandonment  of  their  friends  in  the  moment  of  danger, 
but  in  adhering  strictly  to  the  obligations  they  have 
contracted.  By  such  proceedings  they  will  render 
themselves  respectable  to  all  powers,  preserve  their 
friends,  and  deserve  to  augment  their  numbers*. 

Not  content  with  these  intolerable  insults,  Genet  ^^^^  °^^i^' 
took  under  his  patronage  and  protection  American  sub-  gictary. 
jects,  and  retained  them  as  mariners  on  board  a  priva- 
teer, called  after  his  own  name,  which  he  was  prepar- 
ing for  sea.  Two  of  these  Americans,  Gideon  Han- 
field  and  John  Singletary,  were  arrested  by  the  civil 
power.  This  lawful  and  reasonable  act  produced  a 
new  invective  from  the  French  Minister,  who  denied 
the  legality  of  their  caption,  and  in  lofty  terms  de- 
manded their  immediate  release,  terming  them  officers 


*  On  Genet's  complaints,  see  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  .Jefferson, 
vol.  V.  p.  '271.     The  letter  is  long,  but  able  and  interesting. 
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who  had  acquired,  by  the  sentiments  animating  them 
and  by  the  act  of  their  engagement,  anterior  to  every 
act  to  the  contrary,  the  rights  of  French,  if  they  had 
lost  those  of  American,  citizens*.  While  the  Ameri- 
can government  firmly  resisted  these  attacks  on  their 
sovereignty,  and  triumphantly  repelled  the  arguments 
advanced  in  support  of  them,  it  is  highly  to  their 
honour  that  the  cajoleries  sometimes  resorted  to  by 
the  French  never  deceived  them  into  a  momentary  for- 
getfulness  of  their  own  dignity  and  duty,  nor  did  the 
insolence  in  which  Genet  permitted  himself  to  indulge 
ever  draw  from  them  a  sentence  or  a  word  unbefitting 
their  national  character. 

These  arrogant  and  indecent  proceedings  of  Genet 
were  encouraged,  by  his  having  formed  for  himself  a 
support  of  modern  Gallic  contrivance,  improved  upon 
the  system  of  the  Americans  themselves  in  their  revo- 
lution. He  had  established  at  Philadelphia,  on  the 
model  of  the  Jacobin  club  at  Paris,  a  democratic  so- 
ciety, with  affiliated  associations  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States.  So  excessive  and  so  general  were  the 
demonstrations  which  they  made  of  enthusiastic  devo- 
tion to  France ;  so  open  were  their  expressions  of  out- 
rage and  hostility  toward  all  the  powers  at  war  with 
her  ;  so  thin  was  the  veil  which  covered  the  chief 
magistrate  from  that  stream  of  malignant  opprobrium 
directed  against  every  measure  which  thwarted  the 
views  of  M.  Genet ;  that  a  person  less  sanguine  than 
that  minister  might  have  cherished  the  hope  of  being 
able  ultimately  to  triumph  over  the  opposition  he  ex- 
perienced. At  civic  festivals,  and  other  pubHc  assem- 
blies of  the  people,  the  ensigns  of  France  were  dis- 
played in  union  with  those  of  America :  the  red  cap, 
as  a  symbol  of  French  liberty  and  fraternity,  was  tri- 


*  Hanfield  ■was  afterward  brought  to  trial  for  his  conduct ;  but  it  appearing 
that  the  crime  was  not  wilfully,  but  ignorantly,  committed  ;  that,  at  the  moment 
when  apprised  of  it,  he  had  shewn  real  contrition  ;  that  he  had  rendered  merito- 
rious service  to  his  country  during  the  late  war,  and  had  declared  he  would  live 
and  die  an  American,  the  jury  acquitted  him.  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of 
Jefferson,  vol.  iii.  p.  277.  The  event  was  hailed  by  the  democratic  party  as  a 
triumph  of  Genet ;  and  as  a  proof  that  the  courts  were  not  sufficiently  powerful 
to  punish  those  who  should  openly  violate  the  laws  prescribed  for  the  preservation 
of  neutrality. — Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  v.  p.  359. 
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umphantly  passed   from  head  to  head  ;    toasts  were       *^;"-^^^- 
given,  expressive  of  a  desire  to  indcntify  the  people  of 


America  with  those  of  France ;  and,  under  the  impos-  1793. 
ing  guise  of  adhering  to  principles,  not  to  men,  contain- 
ing allusions  to  the  influence  of  the  President  which 
could  not  be  mistaken. 

Through  the  medium  of  the  press,  these  sentiments  Publications. 
were  more  largely  communicated,  and  represented  as 
flowing  from  the  hearts  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
In  various  other  modes,  that  important  engine  contri- 
buted its  aid  to  the  extension  of  opinions  calculated 
essentially  to  vary  the  situation  of  the  United  States. 
The  proclamation  of  neutrality,  which  was  treated  as  a 
royal  edict,  was  not  only  considered  as  assuming  powers 
not  belonging  to  the  executive,  and  as  evidencing  the 
monarchical  tendencies  of  that  de]iartmcnt,  but  as  de- 
monstrating the  disposition  of  the  government  to  break 
its  connexions  with  France,  and  dissolve  the  friendship 
which  united  the  people  of  the  two  republics.  Enmity 
to  England  was  a  striking  feature  in  these  publications. 
The  conduct  of  Great  Britain,  ever  since  the  treaty  of 
peace,  it  was  said,  had  furnished  unequivocal  testimony 
of  hostility  to  the  United  States ;  in  proof  of  which,  the 
retention  of  the  western  posts,  to  which  was  ascribed 
the  Indian  war,  was  particularly  urged.  With  this 
continuing  enmity  was  contrasted  the  amicable  dispo- 
sitions professed  by  the  French  republic ;  and  it  was 
asked  with  indignation  whether  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  required  that  they  should  pursue  "  a 
"  line  of  conduct  entirely  impartial  between  these  two 
"  powers'?"  The  supposed  freedom  of  the  French  was 
opposed  to  the  imagined  slavery  of  the  English ;  and 
it  was  demanded  whether  "  the  people  of  America 
"  were  alike  friendly  to  republicanism  and  monarchy, 
"to  liberty  and  to  despotism  T'  There  was  a  natural 
and  inveterate  hostility  between  monarchies  and  re- 
publics ;  the  combination  against  France  was  a  com- 
bination against  liberty  in  every  part  of  the  world  ; 
and  the  destinies  of  America  were  inseparably  linked 
with  those  of  the  French  republic*. 

*  From  Marshall's  Life  of  General  Washington,  vol.  v.  p.  347. 
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Measures  adopted  by  the  governments  both  of  Eng- 
land and  France  augmented  the  difficulties  of  America. 
The  French  were  desirous,  whether  by  soothing,  me- 
naces, or  agitation,  to  make  the  United  States  party  to 
the  war.  As  a  lure  to  their  commercial  cupidity,  and 
a  simulation  of  unbounded  friendship  and  confidence, 
the  National  Convention  passed  a  decree,  opening  the 
ports  of  their  colonies  to  every  neutral  flag,  and  ofler- 
ing  to  the  United  States  a  new  treaty,  in  which  all 
mercantile  distinctions  between  Americans  and  French- 
men should  be  abolished.  If  this  specious  proposition 
was  calculated  to  deceive  any  portion  of  the  American 
people,  the  delusion  was  speedily  dispelled  by  a  decree 
of  the  French  legislature,  that  ships  of  war  and  priva- 
teers were  authorized  to  seize,  and  carry  into  the  ports 
of  the  republic,  merchant  vessels,  wholly  or  in  part 
loaded  with  provisions,  being  neutral  property,  bound 
to  an  enemy's  port,  or  having  on  board  merchandize 
belonging  to  an  enemy.  On  a  vigorous  remonstrance 
from  the  American  minister,  the  National  Convention 
declared  that  vessels  of  the  United  States  were  not 
comprised  in  its  regulations,  which  were  repugnant  to 
the  treaty  made  in  February  1778  ;  but  they  speedily 
revoked  this  concession,  abolished  the  distinction  be- 
tween America  and  other  neutral  nations,  and  many 
captures  of  considerable  value,  attended  with  violence, 
and  even  murder,  were  the  consequence. 

The  English  government  answered  this  proceeding 
by  an  order  in  council,  authorising  British  cruizers  "  to 
"  stop  all  vessels  loaded,  wholly  or  in  part,  with  corn, 
"  flour  or  meal,  bound  to  any  port  in  France,  or  any 
"  port  occupied  by  French  armies ;"  and  provisions  were 
made  for  indemnity  to  the  owners  and  the  release  of 
the  crews.  Not  in  America  alone,  but  in  almost 
every  other  neutral  country,  this  measure  occasioned 
great  umbrage  and  discontent ;  numerous  complaints 
were  preferred  by  both  parties  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States ;  some  of  those  made  by  Genet 
were  too  absurd  in  their  purport,  and  too  insolently 
expressed,  to  be  well  received,  although  the  Americans 
administered,  with  respect  to  them,  strict  and  impartial 
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justice.     On  the  whole,  however,  the  British  order  in     t^^iV 
council  was  reprobated  as  manifestly  contrary  to  the 


law  of  nations*.  1793. 

It  were  an  endless  and  trifling  task  to  enumerate  caseofihc 
the  various  complaints  to  which  this  state  of  things  Little  chemb. 
gave  rise ;  one  may  serve  as  a  specimen.  The  captain 
of  the  Little  Cherub,  an  American  vessel,  manned  and 
commanded  by  natives  of  that  country,  having  taken 
on  board  thirty  French  passengers,  whom  the  Spanish 
government  had  sent  away,  conducted  them  to  Havre ; 
where,  having  obtained  a  passport  from  the  Executive 
Council  for  going  to  Hamburg,  he  was  taken  and  car- 
ried into  Dunkirk  by  the  privateer  Le  Vrai  Patriote, 
and  the  lugger  L' Argus.  The  captain  and  crew  were 
very  ill  treated,  although  they  made  no  resistance ;  one 
of  the  captors  seized  the  second  mate  by  the  collar, 
and  without  the  slightest  provocation  blew  out  his 
brains.  The  Xational  Convention  expressed  great  juiy3. 
indignation,  and  sent  the  murderer  to  a  trial;  but  his 
accomplices,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  American 
witnesses,  swore  to  his  innocence,  and  a  French  jury 
acquitted  him.  Against  this  proceeding,  the  American 
government  offered  no  complaint,  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  arming  French  vessels  in  their  ports,  they  would 
not  admit  that  the  discussion  of  their  rights  or 
grievances  should  be  taken  up  by  any  foreign  powerf. 

Other  causes  of  disagreement  between  the  British  Disputes  with 
and  American  governments  received  an  additional  ve-  Great  Britain. 
hemcnce  from  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  the 
inflamed  state  of  the  pubhc  mind.  The  unsettled  ques- 
tion of  boundary  between  their  dominions  was  pressed  qtl*es"ion7 
into  notice,  and  treated  with  additional  heat,  on  ac- 
count of  claims  advanced,  or  apprehensions  expressed, 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  by  movements   of  the   native 
Indians,  wliich  were  unjustly  supposed  to  be  excited 
or  fomented  by  the  government  of  England.     Another  ^^  ressment 
question,  more  embarrassing,  and  of  frequent  occur-  of  seamen. 
rence,  arose  out  of  the  practice  of  impressing  seamen. 

*   See  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Pinckucy,  7th  September,  1793; 
Jefferson's  Memoirs,  vol.  iii,  p.  292. 

t  Same  to  same,  14th  June,  1793,  p.  254. 
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Lxxxiv      ^^  often  happened  that,  amidst  a  crew  of  Americans, 
some  subjects  of  Great  Britain  were  found,  hable  to 


1793.  serve  in  our  navy ;  but  the  difficulty  of  discriminating 
between  men  who  spoke  the  same  language,  adopted 
the  same  dress  and  manners,  and  who  so  recently  had 
been  undisputed  fellow-subjects,  occasioned  many  acts 
of  violence,  some  of  wrong,  and  gave  rise  to  many 
complaints,  in  which  the  discernment  of  exact  justice 
was  additionally  perplexed  by  the  intervention  of  heat 
and  the  subtilty  of  chicane. 
Speech  of  On  the  meeting  of  Congress,  the  President,  fully 

Wiisiiiiigton  to  aware  of  the  situation  of  his  country,  and  acquainted 
Bec^i!'^'  with  the  arts  and  agitations  of  faction,  recommended 
to  their  attention  a  course  of  conduct  calculated  to 
maintain  peace,  confirm  prosperity,  and  sustain  na- 
tional dignity,  lie  expressed  his  resolution,  in  the 
present  posture  of  affairs,  both  new  and  delicate,  to 
adopt  general  rules,  which  should  conform  to  trea- 
ties, and  assert  the  privileges  of  the  United  States. 
"  I  cannot  recommend  to  your  notice,"  he  proceeded, 
"  the  fulfilment  of  our  duties  toward  other  nations, 
"  without  pressing  upon  you  the  necessity  of  placing 
"  ourselves  in  a  condition  of  complete  defence,  and  of 
"  exacting  from  them  the  fulfilment  of  their  duties 
"  toward  us.  The  United  States  ought  not  to  indulge 
"  a  persuasion  that,  contrary  to  the  order  of  human 
"  events,  they  will  for  ever  keep  at  a  distance  those 
"  painful  appeals  to  arms  with  which  the  history  of 
"  every  other  country  abounds.  There  is  a  rank  due  to  the 
*'  United  States  among  nations,  which  will  be  withheld, 
"  if  not  absolutely  lost,  by  the  reputation  of  weakness. 
*'  If  we  desire  to  avoid  insult,  we  must  be  able  to  repel 
*'  it;  if  we  desire  to  secure  peace — one  of  the  most 
"  powerful  instruments  of  our  prosperity, — it  must  be 
"  known  that  we  are,  at  all  times,  ready  for  war." 
The  prudence  which  distinguished  all  parts  of  this 
speech,  regulated  the  conduct  of  the  government.  The 
disputes  with  Spain  were  put  in  a  train  of  negotiation ; 
and,  with  respect  to  France,  the  Brissotine  faction, 
which  had  employed  the  incendiary  Genet,  being  no 
longer  in  power,  he  had  been  recalled,  and  his  govern- 
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mcnt,  professing  to  disapprove  entirely  his  proceedings     Lx^xfv 
and  criminal  manoeuvres,  promised  that  he  should  he 


punished.     Tlie    American    minister    disclaiming   all         1793. 
wishes  for  such  a  coiu'se,  the  matter  fell  into  oblivion  ; 
but  Genet  preferred  charges  and  representations  which 
contributed,  with  other  causes,   to   make   Mr.   INIorris 
(piit  liis  station  as  American  minister  at  Paris,  where  August. 
he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Monroe*. 

Under  the  auspices  of  Great  Britain,  a  truce  for  a  Truce  between 
year  had  been  concluded  between  Portugal  and  the  A?gS^  ''^"^^ 
regency  of  Algiers,  which,  by  withdrawing  a  small 
squadron  stationed  during  the  war  by  the  former 
power  in  the  Straits,  opened  to  the  cruisers  of  the 
latter  a  passage  into  the  Atlantic.  The  capture  of 
American  merchantmen,  which  was  the  immediate 
consequence  of  this  measure,  was  believed,  in  the 
United  States,  to  have  been  its  motive.  Not  admitting 
the  possibility,  that  a  desire  to  extricate  Portugal  from 
a  war  unproductive  of  any  advantages,  and  to  leave  her 
maritime  force  free  to  act  elsewhere,  could  have  in- 
duced this  interposition  of  England,  the  Americans 
ascribed  it  exclusively  to  that  enmity  to  tlieir  com- 
merce, and  jealousy  of  its  prosperity,  which  had,  as 
they  conceived,  long  marked  the  conduct  of  those 
who  administered  the  affLiirs  of  this  nation.  "  From 
"  governments  accustomed  to  trust  rather  to  arti- 
"  fice  than  to  force  or  to  reason,"  the  American  au- 
thor, from  whose  work  this  matter  is  taken,  observes, 
"  and  influenced  by  vindictive  passions,  which  they 
"  have  not  strength  or  courage  to  gratify,  hostility  may 
"  be  expected  to  exert  itself  in  a  cruel,  insidious  policy, 
"  which  unfeelingly  dooms  individuals  to  chains,  and 
"  involves  them  in  ruin,  without  having  a  tendency  to 
"  effect  any  national  object.  But  the  British  character 
"  rather  wounds  by  its  pride  and  offends  by  its  haughti- 
"  ncss  and  open  violence,  than  injures  by  the  secret  in- 
"  dulgence  of  malignant,  but  paltry  and  unprofitable, 
"  revenge ;  and,  certainly,  such  unworthy  motives 
"  ought   not  lightly  to   be   imputed  to  a  great  and 

•  Life  of  Gouverneur  Morris,  vol.   ii.  pp.  358,  359,    371,   452;  Jefferson's 
Memoirs  and  Correspomlcncc,  vol.  iv.  p.  50,  et  seqq. 
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"  magnanimous  nation,  which  dares  to  encounter  a 
"  world,  and  risk  its  existence,  for  the  preservation  of 
"  its  station  in  the  scale  of  empires,  of  its  real  inde- 
"  pendence,  and  of  its  liberty*." 

To  protect  their  commerce  and  property  against 
the  expected  danger,  the  Americans  voted  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  navy,  consisting  of  six  frigates,  of 
which  four  were  to  carry  forty-four,  and  two  thirty- 
six,  guns.  This  measure,  vehemently  opposed  in  its 
progress,  was  considered  favourable  to  France  and  ad- 
verse to  Great  Britain  ;  and  other  demonstrations  of  a 
hostile  spirit  took  place.  A  speech  was  fabricated 
and  published,  as  having  been  delivered  by  Lord  Dor- 
chester to  the  Indian  nations,  declaring  that  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  American  m  as  to  be  ex- 
pected before  the  end  of  a  year.  In  an  official  report, 
tendered  by  Mr.  Maddison,  the  advantages  derived  from 
their  commercial  connexion  with  France  were  de- 
scribed as  infinitely  superior  to  those  accruing  from  one 
with  Great  Britain.  A  resolution  was  moved  for  se- 
questrating all  debts  due  to  British  subjects,  and  for 
taking  means  to  secure  their  payment  into  the  treasury, 
as  a  fund  out  of  which  to  indemnify  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  for  depredations  committed  on  their 
commerce  by  British  cruisers.  Before  this  measure 
was  decided  on,  a  resolution  was  moved  for  prohibit- 
ing all  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  ;  but  the 
mind  of  the  legislators  was  considerably  altered  by  the 
receipt  of  intelligence  from  Mr.  Pinckney,  their  minis- 
ter in  London,  that  the  orders  in  council  for  detention 
and  sale  of  American  cargoes  had  been  much  relaxed 
and  explained,  and  that  Lord  Gren\dlle  had  ex- 
pressed sentiments  highly  amicable  to  the  United 
States.  This  communication  rather  irritated  than  ap- 
peased the  party  distinguished  as  democratic,who  hated 
England,  and,  in  their  idolatry  of  France,  adopted  even 
their  adoration  of  the  Mountain  and  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal ;  while  their  opponents,  called  federals,  hailed 
the  opportunity  of  keeping  their  country  in  peace  and 


Marshall's  Life  of  General  Washington,  vol,  v.  p.  399. 
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independence,  and  preserving   her  from  falling  abject     lxxx^v 
and  helpless  into  the  arms  of  France*.  ^  '  ' 

At  home,  the  proceedings  of  the  societies  already  1703. 
alluded  to,  and  the  eiforts  to  which  they  gave  rise,  p"^^eedings 
absorbed  a  great  portion  of  public  attention.  In  on  sedition. 
England,  where  freedom  of  association  and  discus- 
sion is  justly  ranked  among  the  indispensable  ele- 
ments of  political  life,  every  attempt  to  restrain  it  is 
viewed  with  suspicion  and  alarm,  and  the  warmest 
friends  of  government  pause  long,  before  they  deter- 
mine to  act,  and  often  differ  essentially  in  their 
opinions  of  the  course  to  be  pursued.  Those  to 
whom  the  care  of  the  public  welfare  was  committed 
would  have  incurred  an  awful  responsibility,  and  been 
marked  with  indelible  disgrace,  had  they  suffered  the 
doctrines  and  combinations  of  those  who  were  ene- 
mies to  all  government  to  sap  the  principles  and  per- 
vert the  energies  of  the  people.  The  object  to  which 
they  had  pretended  to  limit  their  views,  the  reform 
of  Parliament  by  legal  and  constitutional  means,  had 
long  been  abandoned  in  practice.  The  Parisian  in- 
surrections in  June  and  August,  the  massacres  of 
September,  the  deposition,  imprisonment,  trial,  and 
murder  of  the  French  King,  were  to  them  themes  of 
eulogy  and  congratulation,  and  the  most  sanguinary  of 
those  who  delivered  opinions  against  him  in  the  Con- 
vention were,  by  these  societies,  hailed  as  brothers, 
and  admitted  as  honorary  associates.  Robbery,  mur- 
der, regicide,  blasphemy,  and  atheism,  provoked 
from  them  no  expression  of  disapprobation ;  but  the 
example  of  France  was  ostentatiously  displayed  for 
imitation.  Still  it  was  a  point  of  great  difficulty  to 
determine  the  time  of  beginning  to  act,  and  the  mode 
of  proceeding.  If  very  early  exertions  were  made, 
it  would  be  alleged  that  the  efforts  of  government 
were  expended  on  an  adversary  too  insignificant  and 

•  For  those  particulars,  beside  tlie  authorities  of  Marshall,  Sparks,  Gouvcr- 
ncur  Morris,  and  JefTcrson,  already  referred  to,  I  have  consulted  a  French  collec- 
tion of  State  Papers,  entitled,  "  Actes  ct  Memoires  concernant  los  n^gociations 
"  cntre  la  France  et  les  fnts  Unis  de  1' Amerique  ;"  authentic  copies  of  the  Cor- 
respondence of  Thomas  Jefferson,  Esq.  and  George  Hammond,  Esq.  two  parts, 
with  an  Appendix  ;    Dcbrett's  State  Papers  ;  and  the  Annual  Register. 
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feeble  to  claim  them ;  if  they  were  too  long  delayed, 
censure,  not  less  violent,  would  be  applied  to  those 
who,  if  they  did  not  exactly  nourish  and  foster  the 
brood  of  traitors,  at  least  gave  them  time  and  opportu- 
nity to  grow  in  strength  and  acquire  power  by  mutual 
support. 

Numerous  prosecutions  were  instituted  in  the  me- 
tropolis, and  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  against 
those  who  uttered  seditious  expressions;  those  pub- 
lishing dangerous  writings,  and  who  united  in  disloyal 
associations.  In  these  prosecutions,  government  la- 
boured under  manifest  disadvantages.  There  is  always 
a  popular  feeling  in  favour  of  men,  who,  under  sem- 
blance of  the  love  of  liberty,  dare  to  brave  legitimate 
authority ;  if  the  parties  selected  are  unknown,  their 
obscurity  and  insignificance  are  alleged  as  proofs  that 
the  pursuit  of  them  was  unnecessary  ;  if  already  con- 
spicuous, it  is  inferred  that  they  have  been  attacked 
in  consequence  of  a  long-nourished  dislike ;  against 
con\ictions  every  possible  assertion  is  advanced ;  the 
judge  is  said  to  have  used  influence  ;  the  jury  to  have 
been  deluded  or  corrupt,  or  some  unknown  cause  has 
operated  to  the  prejudice  of  the  defendant ;  but  an 
acquittal  is  hailed  as  a  proof,  not  only  of  the  innocence 
of  the  accused,  but  of  the  integrity,  the  purity,  and 
the  courage  of  the  jury ;  thus  the  convicted  were 
often  revered  as  martyrs,  the  acquitted  hailed  as  heroes. 
Lord  Mansfield  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  a  prose- 
cution by  government  should  never  fail;  the  observa- 
tion is  worthy  his  experience  and  wisdom  ;  it  imports 
that  the  state  ought  never  to  commence  one  but  on 
certain  and  well-considered  grounds,  nor  to  conduct  it 
without  the  ability  and  discretion  which  should  com- 
mand success*. 

It  was  a  remarkable  feature  of  perverseness  in 
those  who  called  themselves,  at  this  period,  patriots  and 
reformers,  that,  although  France  was  at  war  with  us, 
and  her  daily  denunciations  menaced  us  with  ruin  and 


*  Preface  to  the  Report  of  the  Speech  of  Sir  James  Scarlett,  in  the  Kiug  v. 
Finney. 
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extinction,  still  they  held  up  her  cause  as  deserving  chap. 
the  favour  of  all  enlightened  men,  and  expressed  hopes  ^  ^  ^ 
and  wishes  for  her  success,  as  sanguine  as  if  the  wel-  1793. 
fare  of  England  had  been  her  only  motive  for  taking 
up  arms ;  that  while  the  intelligence  daily  received 
from  that  country  shewed  that,  upon  pain  of  death, 
no  man  durst  do,  or  forbear,  or  act,  write  a  line,  or 
utter  a  word,  which  was  not  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  views  of  the  ruling  party,  they  persisted  in  extoll- 
ing France  as  the  land  of  true  liberty,  and  her  go- 
vernment as  the  model  on  which  we  ought  to  reform 
our  own.  The  daily  horrors  of  the  system  of  terror, 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  with  its  guillotine,  had  no 
power  to  excite  in  these  minds  any  sympathy  with 
the  sufferers,  or  any  feeling  but  in  favour  of  the  assas- 
sins. 

A   cursory  view  of  some  of  the  prosecutions  will  proso.  ntions 
shew  the  tone  of  attack  and  defence,  and  their  result.  ''.'^  pubiica- 
The  principal  works  for  the  publication  of  which  pro- 
ceedings were  instituted,  were,  "  Paine's  Rights  of  Man, 
Part  the  Second";    his  "Address  to   the  Addressers," 
and  a  farrago  of  scandal,  indecency,  and  sedition,  by 
Charles  Pigott,  called  the  "  Jockey  Club."  For  selling 
the  Rights  of  Man,  one  Thomas  Spence,  who  kept  a 
book-stall  in  Chancery  lane,  was   prosecuted   at  the  Feb.  2.3. 
INIiddlesex  session,  but  saved  by  a  defect  in  the  indict- 
ment.     Richard  Phillips,    a  printer  of  a  newspaper 
at   Leicester,   was    found   guilty,   and    sentenced   to 
eighteen  months  imprisonment.     Three  eminent  Lon-  April  19. 
don  booksellers,  named  Robinson,  were  convicted  at 
Bridgewater,  for  selling  the  same  work  in  that  place,  Aug.  6. 
by  transmitting  a  number  of  copies  to  a  correspondent, 
and  received  sentence  of  fine  and  imprisonment.  For  Nov.  26. 
publishing  Paine's  "  Address  to  the  Addressers,"  Hol- 
land, a  print-seller  in  Oxford  street,  being  convicted  Feb.  2.3. 
at  the  Middlesex  session,  was  condemned  to  one  year's 
imprisonment,  with  a  fine  of  fifty  pounds,  and  compe- 
tent sureties  to  keep  the  peace.     In  the  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  Ridgway,  a  bookseller  of  considerable  May  8. 
eminence,  for  publishing  all  the  three  obnoxious  works, 
was  sentenced  to  three  terms  of  imprisonment,  making 
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conjointly  four  years,  and  to  two  fines,  amounting  to 
two  hundred  pounds.  For  the  same  pubHcations, 
Symonds,  another  member  of  the  same  trade,  under- 
went a  similar  sentence.  Daniel  Holt,  printer  of  a 
paper  called  the  Newark  Herald,  was  tried  at  the 
assizes  for  Nottinghamshire,  on  criminal  informations, 
for  publishing  Paine's  Address,  and  one  of  his  own  to 
the  tradesmen,  mechanics,  labourers,  and  other  inha- 
bitants of  the  town  where  he  dwelt,  on  the  reform  of 
Parliament.  In  his  defence  it  was  asserted,  and  in 
subsequent  proceedings  the  assertion  was  repeated, 
that,  in  1782,  Mr.  Pitt  had  given  countenance  and 
circulation  to  a  pamphlet,  by  Major  Cartwright,  of 
which  the  address  under  prosecution  was  a  mere  re- 
print, without  alteration.  To  prove  this  fact,  the  Ma- 
jor was  called  as  a  witness ;  but,  as  the  matter  was 
considered  irrelevant,  his  examination  was  not  per- 
mitted. As  the  report  still  continued  to  be  circulated, 
and  was  by  many  believed  to  be  true.  Major  Cartwright, 
by  letter,  in  a  periodical  publication*,  explicitly  denied 
that  Mr.  Pitt  had  any  knowledge  whatever  of  its  ori- 
ginal appearance,  that  he  would  ever  have  promoted 
its  publication,  or  was  ever  a  member  of  the  society 
from  which  it  emanated.  The  defendant,  being  found 
guilty,  was  brought  before  the  court  for  judgment  in 
the  following  term:  Mr.  Erskine  strenuously  endea- 
voured to  obtain  new  trials ;  but  Mr.  Holt  was  sentenced 
to  pay  two  fines  of  fifty  pounds,  and  imprisoned  in 
Newgate  four  years.  The  eff'ect  of  the  fines,  it  is  said, 
was  the  ruin  of  his  circumstances,  and  that  of  the  im- 
prisonment the  destruction  of  his  health ;  so  that  his 
death  ensued  shortly  afterwards j-. 

These  were  among  the  principal  prosecutions  of  the 
year  for  seditious  publications ;  words  also  were  not 
unvisited.  Pigott,  already  "mentioned  as  the  author 
of  the  Jockey  Club,  dining  at  a  coffee-house  in  the 
city  with  one  William,  by  some  called  Dr. ,  Hudson, 
their  conversation,  or  rather  their  exclamations,  took  a 


•  Monthly  Magazine,  vol.  xix.  p.  34. 

t  Howell's  State  Trials,  vol.  xxii.  p.  1189,  and  the  e.uthorities  there  cited. 
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form  which  irritated  and  alarmed  all  the  other  guests  in     ^"ap 
the  room.    Hudson  termed  the  King,  George  Guelph, 


a  German  hog-butcher,  a  dealer  in  human  flesh  by  the  1793. 
carcass,  who  sold  his  Hanoverian  to  his  British  sub- 
jects for  thirty  pounds  a  piece ;  and,  not  satisfied  with 
that,  was  partner  with  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Cassel,  and 
had  fifteen  pounds  a  head  for  each  of  his  carcasses.  He 
then  loudly  gave  as  a  toast,  "  The  French  republic  ;" 
the  other  parties  in  the  room  gave  "  The  King;"  on 
which  Hudson  loudly  proclaimed,  as  his  sentiment, 
"  The  French  republic,  and  may  it  triumph  over  all 
"  the  governments  in  Europe."  This  conduct  excited 
so  much  indignation  in  the  company,  that  violence  was 
apprehended  ;  but  the  master  of  the  house  closed  his 
doors,  and  sent  for  a  constable,  by  whom  the  two  of- 
fenders were  taken  in  custody.  The  sitting  alderman 
having  committed  them  to  prison,  a  habeas  corpus  was  "ct.  2. 
sued  out,  and  the  parties  heard  before  Mr.  Justice 
Gould  and  Mr.  Baron  Perryn,  who  remanded  them. 
As  it  appeared  that  Pigott  had  rather  assented  to 
than  joined  in  the  seditious  expressions  of  his  com- 
panion, the  bill  of  indictment  against  him  was  rejected; 
Hudson  alone  stood  on  his  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey. 
AVithout  any  great  display  of  talent  or  ingenuity,  he 
defended  himself;  he  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced 
to  pay  a  fine  of  two  hundred  pounds,  and  to  be  impri- 
soned two  years  in  NcA^gatc*. 

Two  other  prosecutions  for  seditious  words,  uttered  j^j^^^  p^.^^^.^ 
in  taverns,  or  upon  sudden  occasions,  may  be  noticed,  caso. 
The  first  was  that  of  John  Frost,  the  attorney  already 
mentioned ;  having  dined  in  an  upper  apartment  at  a 
coffee-house,  he  descended  into  the  public  room,  and  in 
a  loud  tone  exclaimed,  "  I  am   for  equality  and  no  Nov.  6. 
king,"  repeating  the  expression  until  expelled  by  the        ''^2. 
indignant  company.     A  criminal  information  against 
him  was  tried,  and  the  words  being  proved  by  several 
witnesses,  Mr.  Erskine  exerted  his  wonted  talent  in  his        ^793 
behalf;  he  spoke  of  him  as  an  associate  of  Mr.  Pitt,  May  27. 
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ten  years  before,  in  the  cause  of  parliaraentaiy  reform  ; 
argued  that  the  words  were  not  deliberately,  but  un- 
guardedly uttered,  while  the  defendant  was  heated  with 
political  discussion  and  with  wine ;  and  that  the  con- 
versation did  not  originate  with  him,  but  with  one  of 
the  witnesses  who  made  inquiries  about  the  state  of 
proceedings  in  France.  He  was  found  guilty,  sen- 
tenced to  six  months'  imprisonment  in  Newgate,  to 
stand  for  one  hour  on  the  pillory  at  Charing-cross,  and 
to  find  security  for  his  good  behaviour  for  five  years ; 
his  name  was  also  struck  off  the  roll  of  attorneys.  In 
a  very  feeble  state  of  health,  he  was  taken,  at  the  end 
of  his  imprisonment,  before  Mr.  Justice  Grose,  and,  the 
prescribed  recognizances  having  been  entered  into,  the 
populace  took  the  horses  from  the  carriage  in  which  he 
was  placed,  and  dragged  him  in  triumph  through  the 
streets  to  his  residence  in  Spring-gardens,  stopping  and 
shouting  at  Saint  James's  Palace,  Carlton-house,  and 
some  other  places*.  The  part  of  the  sentence  which 
related  to  the  pillory  was  not  executed ;  it  might  be 
supposed  that  this  forbearance  was  occasioned  by  his 
state  of  health ;  but  he  himself  averred,  that,  from  his 
influence  with  the  mob,  government  was  afraid  to  put 
it  in  force.  "  It  would,"  he  said,  "  have  been  a  woful 
day  for  Westminster^ ."  It  is  probable  that  he  miscal- 
culated the  feeling  of  government;  but  it  was  un- 
doubtedly prudent  to  avoid  a  struggle,  in  which  much 
evil  must  have  been  done,  although  the  aggressors 
would  have  been  the  sufi"erers.  In  fact.  Frost  was  not 
worthy  of  the  efforts  made  about  him;  he  was  not 
respectable  in  character  or  connexion,  not  formidable 
for  ability,  and  in  his  profession  very  lightly  esteemed ; 
his  punishment  for  words,  uttered  under  the  circum- 
stances proved  in  his  case,  exalted  rather  than  de- 
pressed him  in  general  regard ;  but  even  this  patriotic 
martyrdom  produced  little  consideration ;  he  lived 
many  years  afterward,  completely  obscure  and  un- 
noticed. 

Thomas  Breillatt  was  a  pump-maker  in  London. 

*   Howell's  State  Trials,  vol.  xxii.  p.  471. 
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Charmed,  like  so  many  others,  with  the  acts  and  pro-       vU yiV 
ceedings  of  the  patriots  in  France,  he  called  a  meeting      "  "  " 
at  Hackney,  where  he  had  a  dwelling,  and,  both  there        iri»3. 
and  at  his  other  residence,   made  declarations  incul- 
cating the  destruction  of  all  kings,  as  there  never  could 
be  peace  or  good  times  until  they  were  expelled  from 
the  face  of  the  earth  ;  with  many  other  expressions  of  a 
similar  tendency.     He  was  not  honoured  with  a  crimi- 
nal information,  but  tried   on   an  indictment  at  the 
session,  and,  being  found  guilty,  sentenced  to  twelve 
months'  imprisonment,  a  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds, 
and  to  find  sureties  for  his  good  behaviour  for  three 
years*. 

If  the  prosecution  of  this  misled  mechanic  miffht  y^  ',"'"'J'"  ^^  '"■ 

111  IT-  r  n         ^•r     tcrbothaiii. 

be  deemed  below  the  dignity  oi  government,  tar  dii-        17^2. 

ferent  was  that  of  William  "Wintcrbotham,  a  dissenting  ^j"^  ''■ 

minister  at  Plymouth,  who  had  preached  two  sermons, 

in  which  he  instructed  his  auditory  that  the  laws  were 

not  equal,  the  application  of  public  money  corrupt  and 

vicious ;  that  the  people  of  this  country  had  as  much 

right  as  those  of  France  to  stand  up  for  their  liberty  ; 

that  the  King  had  no  title  to  the  throne  more  than  the 

Stuarts  had,  and  that  it  was  time  for  the  people  to 

come  forward  in  defence  of  their  rights.     These  and        ^Jn\r 

many  other  seditious  expressions  were  proved  by  several 

who  had  witnessed  the  delivery  of  the  sermons.     In 

defence,  several  persons  were  called  to  prove  that  they 

were  present  and  no  such  expressions  were  uttered;  and 

his  counsel,  Mr.  Gibbs,   made  an  able  and  judicious 

analysis  of  the  indictments  and  of  the  evidence;  but 

the  jury,  after  a  deliberation  of  two  hours  and  a  half  in 

the  first,  and  five  hours  and  a  half  in  the  second,  case, 

found  him  guilty.     The  court  sentenced  him  to  pay       _ 

two  fines  of  one  hundred  pounds,  and  to  be  imprisoned 

for  two  terms  of  two  years,  in  the  new  prison  at  Clcrk- 

enwcll.     At  his  own  request,  and  with  the  consent  of 

the   Attorney-general,    this  place    of    detention   was 

exchanged  for  Newgate^- 

In  several  of  these  trials,  it  had  been  observed  by 
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counsel  for  the  prisoners  that  the  sentences  were  of 
unprecedented  severity ;  they  were  so,  but  the  pubUca- 
tions  which  occasioned  them  were  of  unprecedented 
mahgnity.  Founding  themselves  on  the  example  of  a 
revolution,  the  horrible  effects  of  which  were  daily 
becoming  more  and  more  atrocious  and  alarming,  these 
publishers,  speakers,  and  preachers,  felt  no  hesitation 
in  advising  the  British  people  to  reject  all  lawful  rule, 
to  depose  their  sovereign,  to  destroy  their  nobility, 
cashier  their  magistracy,  and  subject  all,  under  the 
fallacious  notion  of  reform,  to  the  arbitrary  and  uncer- 
tain rule  of  such  leaders  as  chance,  caprice,  or  con- 
trivance might  elevate  into  power.  Yet  the  compas- 
sion, characteristic  of  the  British  nation,  felt  not  only 
by  those  who  were  imbued  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
accused,  but  by  those  who  were  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
their  offences,  operated  strongly  in  favour  of  some  of 
them,  while  a  rigid  attention  to  the  rules  of  judicial 
administration  always  guided  those  who  presided  at 
the  trials. 

Daniel  Isaac  Eaton  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  on 
an  indictment  for  publishing  the  second  part  of  the 
"  Bights  of  Man."  The  jury  found  him  guilty  of  pub- 
lishing, but  not  with  a  criminal  intention.  After  some 
discussion,  the  question  as  to  the  legal  import  of  tliis 
verdict  was  referred  to  the  twelve  judges,  which  could 
not  be  obtained  until  the  following  month  of  Novem- 
ber. In  the  mean  time,  the  same  defendant  was  again 
tried,  on  an  information  by  the  Attorney-general,  for 
publishing  "  Paine's  Address  to  the  Addressers,"  when 
a  special  jury  of  the  city  of  London  found  that  he  was 
guilty  of  publishing  ;  and  being  informed  by  the  court 
that  their  verdict  ought  to  be  either  guilty  or  not  guilty, 
they  only  altered  it  so  far  as  to  say  "  guilty  of  pub- 
lishing the  pamphlets  in  question;"  declining  to  find, 
as  they  might  by  the  recent  statute,  whether  it  were  a 
libel  or  not.  The  court  of  King's  Bench  was  after- 
ward moved  that  the  verdict  might  be  entered  accord- 
ing to  its  legal  import ;  but  this  question  was  never 
argued,  on  account  of  the  precedency  of  the  question 
before  all  the  judges,  and  on  that  the  Attorney-general 
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never  moved  for  their  decision,  and  the   proceeding     i^^tAT*- , 
consequently  had  no  result.     To  conclude  at  once  the       ^  "  ' 
narrative  of  this  man's  fortunate  escapes  ;   another  in-        1793. 
dictment  was  preferred  against  him  at  the  Old  Bailey,  ^'^''• 
for  publishing  a  seditious  libel,  called  "  Politics  for  the 
People,  or  Hog's  Wash."     Bail  to  a  larger  amount 
than  he  could  obtain  having  been  required,  he  was        j^g^ 
detained  two  months  in  Newgate ;   and,  upon  his  trial,  ^cb.  24, 
not  negatively  or  argumentatively,  but  unequivocally 
and  clearly  pronounced  not  guilty*.    ]\Ir.  Gurney,  then 
a  very  young  advocate,  called  upon  by  accident  to  lead 
on  the  occasion,  by  a  speech  powerful  in  argument  and 
eloquence,  and  brilliant  with  wit  and  fancy,  not  only 
effected  the  safety  of  his  client,  but  fixed  his  own  fame 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  fortune  and  emi- 
nence. 

Another  prosecution,  which  failed,  was  against  1/0.5. 
Messrs.  Lambert,  Perry,  and  Grey,  as  printers  and  Lambert 
proprietors  of  the  Morning  Chronicle.  The  publica-  ^^rry,  and 
tion  charged  to  be  seditious  was  an  address  from  a  ^^^'' 
society  for  political  information  at  Derby,  wherein  the 
usual  complaints  of  taxation,  oppression,  and  tyranny 
were  made,  and  the  usual  cause  assigned,  the  defective 
representation  of  the  people.  These  sentiments  were 
expressed  in  language  conveying  opprobrium  on  all 
the  institutions  of  the  country.  The  publication  was 
admitted,  and  the  Attorney-general  and  Mr.  Erskine 
were  heard.  Lord  Kenyon,  after  adverting  to  the 
state  of  the  times  when  the  publication  took  place,  and 
the  probability  that  emissaries  from  France  were  then 
engaged  in  spreading  the  maxims  prevalent  in  that 
country,  pronounced  his  opinion  that  the  paper  in  ques- 
tion was  published  with  a  wicked,  malicious  intent,  to 
vilify  the  government,  to  make  the  people  discontented 
with  it  and  with  the  constitution,  and  to  infuse  into 
their  minds  a  belief  that  they  were  oppressed,  and  on 
this  ground  he  considered  it  as  a  gross  and  seditious 
libel.  After  deliberating  five  hours,  the  jury  returned 
as  their  verdict,  "  guilty  of  publishing,  but  with  no 
malicious  intent."     Being  informed  that  such  a  verdict 
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meant  nothing,  and  could  not  be  received,  they  again 
retired,  and,  in  ten  hours  more,  pronounced  the  defend- 
ant not  guilty*. 

These  trials,  taken  separately,  seem  to  have  em- 
ployed the  force  of  government  on  objects  very 
unworthy  of  their  efforts;  but,  viewed  collectively, 
they  show  the  extreme  difficulty  and  danger  of  our 
position.  In  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  associations 
were  formed,  to  produce  revolution  by  inflaming 
popular  discontent.  Whether  the  suspicion  enter- 
tained, that  French  agency  and  French  money  were 
employed,  is  well  or  ill  founded,  this  at  least  was  cer- 
tain, that  a  central  society  or  club  existed  in  the  metro- 
polis, corresponding  with  affiliated  bodies  in  country 
towns ;  that  from  that  centre  proceeded  the  forms  of 
addresses  to  be  used,  and  recommendations  of  pam- 
phlets to  be  disseminated  and  quoted.  To  those  who 
considered  only  the  separate  prosecutions,  the  sentences 
on  those  who  were  convicted  might  seem  unnecessarily 
severe ;  and  the  decisions  of  juries^  where  they  acquit- 
ted, if  open  to  the  charge  of  perverseness,  would  find 
an  apology  from  considerations  allied  to  temperance 
and  compassion,  if  not  within  the  compass  of  strict 
legal  justice.  Much  clamour  was  raised  against  go- 
vernment for  the  prosecutions  they  did  institute ;  but 
had  they  altogether  forborne,  and  disastrous  events  had 
ensued,  they  would  have  been  more  severely  and  justly 
censured  for  culpable  neglect.  In  fact,  in  defending 
the  persons  who  were  tried,  the  observation  was  more 
than  once  made,  that,  by  the  long  omission  of  prosecu- 
tion, a  sanction  was  given  to  the  libels  which  were 
most  the  subject  of  complaint ;  that  men  were  led  to 
transgress  the  laws,  from  a  supposition  that  their 
breaking  them  was  a  matter  of  indifference. 

However  confidently  such  assertions  might  be 
made,  or  arguments  upon  them  advanced,  government 
was  neither  blinded  by  want  of  information,  nor  crip- 
pled by  timidity  or  indecision.  It  was  deemed  neces- 
sary to  visit  with  punishment  those  who  disseminated 
certain   works   and   those    who  indulged   in    certain 
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expressions,  not  altogether  because  such  things  were     lxxxiv 
in  themselves  dangerous,  but  because  they  were  the       ^  '  ^ 
outward  signs   of  certain  intentions,  and  the  means         1793. 
used    to    render    them   popular    and    promote   their 
execution.     The  London  Corresponding  vSociety,  the 
focus  and  centre  of  seditious  movement,  had,  besides 
its  correspondence  with  affiliated  bodies  in  the  country, 
dispatched  deleijates  in  various  directions.     Scotland  Jo^i^^^^  ^Y 

,       '-.  „  •      -1         1       1  r   •  1  1         societies  in 

havnig  formed  a  snnilar  body  of  its  own,  under  the  Scotland  and 
specious  title  of  "  Friends  of  the  People,"  entered  into  Iceland. 
the    alliance;    and  the   "  United  Irishmen"   readily 
added  their  countenance  and  assistance. 

By  their  strenuous  co-operation,  a  body  was  formed  ^dinbuigii 
and  met  in  Edinburgh,  under  the  title,  at  first,  of  Convention. 
"  General  Convention  of  the  Friends  of  the  People  ;" 
but  they  afterward  assumed  that  of  the  "  British  Con- 
"  vention  of  Delegates  of  the  People,  associated  to  ob- 
"  tain  Universal  Suffrage  and  Annual  Parliaments." 
At  their  first  meeting,  at  the  mason's  lodge,  those  were  Their  procccd- 
acknowledged  as  members  who  produced  commissions 
from  various  divisions  and  denominations  of  persons  in 
Edinburgh,  and  other  parts  of  Scotland.  There  were 
also  delegations  from  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Society, 
and  the  Corresponding  Society  in  London,  and  from 
the  Constitutional  Society  of  Sheffield.  At  this  first 
meeting,  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  qualified  members 
appeared,  and  they  afterward  received  some  addition. 
They  adjourned  and  resumed  proceedings,  several  times 
in  the  course  of  the  same  day ;  formed  committees  for 
particular  purposes,  divided  themselves  into  sections, 
whose  reports  were  headed  "  Liberty-court,  Liberty- 
stairs,  Liberty-hall,"  and  dated  "  First  Year  of  the 
British  Convention,  one  and  indivisible ;"  some  had 
"  Vive  la  Convention  !"  prefixed,  and  ended  with  "  Ca 
ira."  They  constituted  primary  societies,  provincial 
assemblies,  and  departments ;  appointed  committees  of 
organization,  instruction,  finance,  and  secrecy,  denomi- 
nating their  meetings  "  sittings ;"  granting  honours 
of  sitting,  and  making  honourable  mention  in  the 
minutes  of  acts  which  met  their  approbation*.     In 
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Lxxxi'v     th^s^   particulars,  they   conformed   to    the   model   of 

L  France;  but  they  made  a  laudable  deviation  by  im- 

1793.  ploring  the  Deity  to  bless  their  proceedings,  and  voting 
that  a  public  prayer  should  be  made  by  the  societies 
for  the  Lord's  assistance  in  the  cause  of  reform. 

Among  their  earliest  proceedings  was  a  resolution 
in  favour  of  universal  suffrage  and  annual  parliaments, 
in  which  the  words  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  were 
closely  copied.  A  petition  was  to  be  framed  in  pursu- 
ance of  this  resolution  ;  some  proposed  that  it  should 
be  addressed  to  the  King ;  but  this  was  rejected,  as 
some  of  the  delegates  declared  they  would  as  soon  pe- 
tition the  Pope;  and  it  was  therefore  resolved  to  address 
the  House  of  Commons.  Universal  suffrage,  it  was 
said,  would  only  be  doing  justice  to  the  rabble  of  Scot- 
land, the  scum  of  England,  and  the  wretches  of  Ireland. 
These  proceedings,  if  not  blameless,  appear  unim- 
portant, and  in  some  particulars  seem  rather  calculated 
for  burlesque  than  for  serious  efforts  toward  effecting 
the  overthrow  of  the  state,  and  a  total  change  in  the 
constitution.  Poverty  drove  the  parties  to  the  humblest 
shifts.  They  recommended  the  printing  of  their  pub- 
lications on  coarse  paper,  the  price  of  each  not  to  ex- 
ceed a  halfpenny.  As  the  means  of  raising  a  revenue  and 
discharging  their  debts,  it  was  voted  that  twice  in  the 
year  each  society  should  collect  from  every  member,  if 
a  master,  one  shilling,  and  from  every  servant  in 
employ,  sixpence.  The  like  sums  paid  at  the  entry 
of  members,  and  voluntary  donations,  were  to  form  the 
fund  for  defraying  the  public  expenses,  and  be  wholly 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Convention.  They  further  im- 
posed a  door  tax  on  strangers  and  members  of  the  so- 
ciety who  were  not  delegates,  but  attended  to  hear 
the  debates.  The  produce  of  these  financial  measures 
appears  irresistibly  ridiculous,  when  the  self-imputed 
grandeur  of  the  body  and  the  extent  of  their  designs 
are  considered.  The  first  recorded  collection  is  of  two 
pounds  two  shillings  and  four  pence,  to  which  were 
added  two  shillings  and  ten  pence,  the  balance  of  a 
tavern  reckoning ;  an  improved  collection  was  four 
pounds  five  shillings  and  eight  pence,  from  which  a 
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deduction  was  made  for  two  bad  shillings.     Small  do-     lxx\^'iv 
nations,  of  which  there  were  not  many,  were  thankfully       ^  '  ' 
received;  but  one  of  five  guineas  was  acknowledged        1793. 
with  tumultuous  acclamations ;   a  gift  of  two  guineas 
obtained  a  letter  of  warm  thanks ;   and  while  smaller 
tributes  occasioned  a  general  similar  expression  of  ap- 
probation and  gratitude,  one  guinea  was  honoured  with 
a  specific  notice. 

Such  evident  indications  of  craving  beggary  were 
sufficient  to  cast  on  the  body  a  contemptible  character ; 
but  still  their  exertions,  their  resolutions,  and  their 
publications  were  fraught  with  danger,  and  demanded 
careful  vigilance  and  powerful  intervention.  When 
political  associations  are  formed,  professing  revolution- 
ary principles,  those  to  whom  the  public  safety  is  in- 
trusted are  not  to  consider  whether  or  not  the  parties 
are  sufficiently  strong  to  induce  a  belief  that  they  can 
ultimately  succeed  in  subverting  the  government,  but 
whether  their  malignity,  activity,  and  prabable  influ- 
ence are  such,  that,  if  left  unmolested,  they  may  encou- 
rage their  rash  and  deluded  followers  to  interrupt  the 
public  peace,  and  require  the  efforts  of  all  the  civil,  and 
even  the  military,  force  to  restore  order.  The  speeches, 
the  votes,  and  the  publications  of  this  Convention  ra- 
pidly assumed  a  dangerous  character.  They  were  to 
have  a  president,  with  three  assistants  to  be  elected 
daily ;  their  proceedings  were  to  be  published  weekly ; 
they  were  to  be  formed  into  divisions  of  fifteen  mem- 
bers, chosen  by  lot,  each  of  which  was  to  meet  at  a  se- 
parate station  in  Edinburgh ;  a  committee  of  thirteen 
was  appointed  to  prepare  a  plan  of  union  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland ;  another  was  to  compose  a  declara- 
tion of  the  natural,  inalienable,  and  imprescriptible 
rights  of  man.  Every  member  present  was  to  sub- 
scribe the  resolutions;  and  it  was  proposed  that  all 
members  of  the  Convention  and  the  primary  societies 
should  subscribe  a  solemn  league  and  covenant. 

One  of  their  favoured  projects  was  to  enlighten  the 
Highlanders.  If  a  knowledge  of  their  rights  were  dis- 
seminated among  them,  they  would  no  longer  bow  to 
the  yoke,  or  be  at  the  disposal,  of  their  tyrannical  task- 
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Lxxxn'     masters.     An  act  passed  in  the  late  session  of  the  Irish 

'_  parliament,  commonly  called  the  Convention  Act,  was 

1793.  described  as  a  prototype  of  what  might  be  attempted 
in  England ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  all  the  patriotic 
members  of  the  society  of  United  Irishmen  should  be 
admitted  to  speak  and  vote  in  the  Convention.  It  was 
also  moved  that  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
a  similar  bill,  should  be  a  notice  to  the  delegates  of  the 
respective  societies  immediately  to  meet  in  convention 
to  assert  their  rights.  It  was  to  be  the  tocsin  to  as- 
semble the  friends  of  liberty.  Some  intimations  were 
given  of  an  intention  to  transfer  the  sittings  to  England, 
,  and  the  city  of  York  was  mentioned  as  proper  and 
central.  One  member  observed  that  York  was  the 
seat  of  proud  aristocracy — of  an  archbishop ;  however, 
he  said,  I  would  not  object  to  going  there ;  as  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  world  was  often  found  in  the  company  of 
sinners,  let  us  go  there  for  the  same  gracious  purpose, 
to  convert  to  repentance.  On  the  subject  of  universal 
suffrage  and  annual  parliaments,  they  said  redress  was 
not  to  be  expected  from  any  existing  political  party. 
Pitt  had  succeeded  to  Fox,  and  Fox  to  Pitt,  without 
any  reform  being  obtained.  This  compliment  was  not 
confined  to  the  two  great  party  leaders  in  London ;  for 
of  Mr.  Grattan  it  was  equally  said,  that  while  he  spoke 
against  the  Convention  Bill  he  betrayed  the  liberties  of 
his  country.  The  late  trials  for  seditious  publications 
in  England  were  bitterly  censured,  particularly  that  of 
Mr.  Holt :  the  jury  might  have  given  their  verdict 
through  a  corrupt  medium,  but  the  people  were  obliged 
to  the  judge.  Such  sentences  were  more  efficacious 
in  the  cause  of  parliamentary  reform  than  any  essays 
or  speeches, 
pec.  4.  When  this  assembly  had  thus  continued,  discussing 

the  magistracy,  ^i^i  legislating,  a  little  more  than  a  month,  the  magis- 
tracy of  Edinburgh  thought  it  necessary  to  interfere. 
This  event  was  not  unexpected ;  for  Mr.  Margarot,  a 
delegate  from  the  London  Corresponding  Society,  one 
of  their  most  distinguished  leaders,  announced,  from 
the  chair,  that  men  not  friendly  to  reform,  and  who 
had  an  interest  in  supporting  existing  abuses,  were 
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using  every  endeavour  to  stop  their  meetings ;  and,  on     lxxxTv 
his  motion,  it  was  resolved  that  the  moment  of  any  ille- 


gal dispersion  of  their  body  should  be  considered  as  a        1793. 
summons  to  the  delegates  to  assemble  at  the  place  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Secret  Committee,  for  a  Conven- 
tion of  Emergency. 

On   the  following    morning,   seven  members,  in-  5th. 
eluding  the  secretary,  were  apprehended,  under  a  war-  combers. 
rant  of  the  sheriif,  and  the  papers  of  the  Convention 
were  seized.  When  the  assembled  body  were  informed 
of  this  fact,  some  proposed  to  offer  themselves  as  bail 
for  the  prisoners;  but  before  they  could  depart  for 
that  purpose,  the  Lord  Provost,  with  a  proper  force, 
entered,  and  required  the  chairman  to  descend  from  his 
position  and  dissolve  the  meeting.    He  refused,  unless  a  meeting  dis- 
constrained,  and,   after  a  conversation,  conducted  on 
both  sides  witli  perfect  good  temper,  the  Lord  Provost 
gently  drew  the  President  from  his  seat ;  the   cry  of 
violence,  for  form's  sake,  was  raised,  and  the  body  ad- 
journed to  a  place  in  the  Canongate,  where  they  as- 
sembled in  the  evening  without  interruption. 

At  their  next  meeting,  Mr.  Margaret,  and  his  co-  etii. 
delegate,  Joseph  Gerald,  were  describinc^  the  treatment  Anotiui 

11-  I'll  ^        ^     ^  i         ilispcisi'd. 

and  the  interrogatory  to  which  they  had  been  sub- 
jected, when  the  sheriff  substitute,  attended  by  the 
magistrates  of  the  city  and  a  body  of  constables,  en- 
tered. ]\Ir.  Margaret,  who  was  in  the  chair,  asserted 
that  the  Convention  was  legal  and  constitutional ;  the 
public  officer,  without  arguing  the  point,  said  he  had 
orders  to  disjoerse  them  by  force,  if  necessary,  and  re- 
quired that  the  meeting  should  immediately  be  dis- 
solved. Mr.  Gerald  was  substituted  for  his  colleague 
in  the  chair,  the  process  of  simulated  resistance  was 
gone  through,  and  the  meeting  was  terminated  with  a 
prayer.  The  Convention  met  no  more ;  an  attempt 
was  made  to  collect  them  on  the  following  day ;  but  a 
proclamation  and  a  little  vigorous  exertion  by  the  Pro- 
vost prevented  it ;  and  Mr.  Skirving,  their  secretary, 
and  some  of  the  leading  members,  were  detained  for 
trial*. 

•  The  proceedings  of  the  Convtnlion,  from  vhich  all  the  facts  relating  t" 
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CHAP. 
LXXXIV. 

1793. 
Jan.  6th, 
8th,  to  ]Jth. 
Prosecutions 
for  libellous 
publications. 


Aug.  30—31. 
Trial  of  Muir. 


In  Scotland,  as  in  England,  many  prosecutions  had 
taken  place  for  seditious  publications  and  words,  of 
which  it  will  suffice  to  mention  a  part,  rather  than  de- 
tail the  whole.  James  Tytler,  a  chymist  in  Edinburgh, 
being  cited  before  the  Court  of  Justiciary  for  publish- 
ing a  libel,  fled  from  his  bail  and  was  outlawed. 
Shortly  afterward,  John  Morton,  James  Anderson,  and 
Malcolm  Craig,  printers,  were  indicted  for  drinking  as 
a  toast,  in  the  barracks,  in  the  presence  of  several  sol- 
diers, whom  they  requested  to  join  them,  "  George 
"  the  Third  and  last,  and  damnation  to  all  crowned 
"  heads,"  and  holding  out  to  them  a  prospect  of  higher 
pay  than  they  then  received,  if  they  would  join  a  body 
called  "  Friends  of  the  People,  or  a  club  for  equality 
"  and  freedom."  They  were  all  found  guilty;  but, 
having  written  a  letter,  professing  sincere  contrition, 
the  court,  commisserating  their  youth,  instead  of  trans- 
portation, which,  by  the  law  of  Scotland  against  the 
offence  leasing-making,  they  might  have  inflicted, 
doomed  them  only  to  nine  months'  imprisonment^. 

Thomas  Muir,  an  advocate,  and  a  conspicuous 
member  of  the  society,  was  indicted  for  having  pub- 
lished, by  distributing  them,  many  seditious  works, 
particularly  those  of  Paine ;  and  for  seditious  speeches 
and  words  of  his  own.  In  Dublin,  he  was  one  of  the 
United  Irishmen  ;  early  in  the  year,  he  was  charged 
with  sedition,  fled  to  France,  his  recognizances  were 
forfeited;  he  was  outlawed,  and  his  name  expunged 
from  the  lists  of  the  faculty.  He  had  returned  in  a 
clandestine  manner,  but  was  discovered  and  arrested  at 
Port  Patrick,  and  his  papers  secured.  The  prisoner, 
as  he  was  well  qualified  by  education,  talent,  and  prac- 
tice, appeared  as  his  own  counsel,  and  shewed  great 
cleverness  in  objecting  to  jurymen  or  witnesses,  and 
scrutinizing  with  rigour  the  form  of  the  indictment. 
The  distribution  of  the  books  and  the  works  imputed 
was  proved  by  many  witnesses;  but  several  of  them, 
on  cross-examination,  and  a  great  number  who   were 


them  are  derived,  were  published  by  themselves,  and  given  in  evidence  on  llic 
trial  of  William  Skirving. — Howell's  Stale  Trials,  vol.  xxiii,  p.  391. 
*  Same,  pp.  1—17. 
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produced  for  the  prisoner,  stated  that  he  recommended       ^^^^\ 

several  useful  and  valuable  works,   particularly   Dr.  ^ ' ' 

Henry's  History  of  England,  and  frequently  advised  his  170:1. 

hearers  to  respect  the  law  ;  to  avoid  all  acts  of  violence ; 
to  maintain  peace  and  good  order ;  and  not  to  admit 
among  them  persons  of  suspicious  character.  Mr. 
Skirving,  and  several  other  members  of  the  society, 
were  among  the  witnesses  ;  but,  although  they  might 
be  intitled  to  belief  in  swearing  to  the  expressions 
which  had  been  uttered  in  their  presence,  they  failed 
in  shewing  that  he  had  not  used  those  which  were  im- 
puted to  him  by  the  witnesses  for  the  Crown.  His 
defence  was  eloquently  composed ;  he  denied  that  his 
absence,  when  accused,  wore  any  semblance  to  flight ; 
it  was  well  known ;  and,  during  a  short  residence  he 
made  in  London,  his  reception  by  the  Society  of 
Friends  of  the  People  there,  had  been  notified  in  a 
public  advertisement.  It  was  alleged  that  his  return 
was  clandestine  ;  and  yet  the  person  who  first  recog- 
nized him  at  Port-Patrick,  and  the  magistrate  before 
whom  he  had  been  taken,  although  in  the  list  of  wit- 
nesses for  the  prosecution,  were  not  called.  His  gene- 
ral defence  consisted  of  the  topics  so  often  resorted  to 
on  similar  occasions,  extracts  from  the  works  of  Black- 
stone  and  other  authors,  recommending  improvements 
in  the  manner  of  forming  the  representative  body,  and 
allusions  to  the  often-cited  opinions  of  the  Uuke  of 
Richmond  and  Mr.  Pitt.  He  analyzed,  at  much  length, 
the  depositions  of  the  witnesses,  and  concluded  with  an 
impassioned  burst  of  eloquence,  which  obtained  the 
applause  of  the  audience.  In  summing  up,  beside 
the  strict  view  of  the  evidence,  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk 
made  some  strong  observations  on  the  parties  wlio 
sought  to  reform  Parliament  by  means  of  uni\orsal 
sufirage.  "  Mr.  Muir,"  he  said,  "  might  have  known 
"  that  no  attention  could  be  paid  to  such  a  rabble. 
"  "What  right  had  they  to  representation  1  He  could 
"  have  told  them  that  the  Parliament  would  never 
"  listen  to  their  petition.  How  could  they  think  of  it? 
"  The  landed  interest  alone  had  a  right  to  be  repie- 
"■  sentcd ;    the  rabble  had  nothing  but  personal  pro- 
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Lxxx^v      "  P^^'^Y'   ^^^^  what   hold   had   the   nation  on  them  ? 
^  "  They  might   pack   up    all  their   property  on  their 

1793.        "  backs,  and  leave  the  country  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
"  eye ;  but  landed  property  could  not  be  removed*." 

The  jury  unanimously  pronounced  him  guilty ; 
the  judges  expressed  their  concurrence  in  the  verdict ; 
they  stated  that  the  crime  would  anciently  have  been 
high-treason  and  punished  accordingly  ;  even  now,  it 
approached  it  very  nearly ;  and  Lord  Swinton  referred 
to  the  Roman  law,  under  which  such  a  criminal  would 
have  been  sentenced  to  the  gibbet,  cast  to  wild 
beasts,  or  sent  into  banishment.  He  was  ordered  to 
be  transported  for  fourteen  yearsf.  His  sentence  ex- 
cited great  commisseration  in  the  Convention;  they 
passed  a  vote  that,  while  he  remained  in  Scotland,  two 
of  their  members,  at  the  public  expense,  should  dine 
with  him  every  day ;  it  was  proposed  to  extend  the 
number  to  six ;  but,  as  this  would  probably  have  created 
too  strong  a  demand  upon  the  exchequer,  it  was  not 
granted  J. 

In  furtherance  of  the  general  purposes,  a  society 
was  formed  at  Dundee,  calling  themselves  "  the  Friends 
"  of  Liberty ;"  and,  at  one  of  their  meetings,  an  Unita- 
rian preacher,  Mr.  Thomas  Fyshe  Palmer,  distributed 
papers  which  subjected  him  to  a  trial  before  the  cir- 
cuit Court  of  Justiciary  at  Perth.  His  counsel  took 
Trial  of  Fyshe  objections,  first  to  a  misnomer,  as  his  name  on  the 
record  was  spelt  Fische,  instead  of  Fyshe,  and  to  the 
defective  form  of  the  indictment,  in  which,  they  said, 
no  distinct  offence  was  averred.  Both  these  being 
overruled,  and  the  usual  topics  drawn  from  Blackstone, 
Burke,  and  other  authors,  from  the  speeches  and 
writings  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  many 
other  statesmen,  being  exhausted,  the  learned  judges. 
Lord  Eskgrove  and  Lord  Abercromby,  summed  up  the 
case  very  strongly;  the  jury  found  the  defendant  guilty, 


Society  at 
Dundee. 


Sept.  12-13. 


*  These  very  injudicious  expressions  were  animadverted  upon  ^\^th  much 
severity  Ijy  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  See,  in  the  New  Fail  Hist.  vol. 
XXX.  bis  speech  on  Mr.  Adams's  motion,   March  10,  1794 

t  Howell  s  State  Trials,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  117. 

^  Same,  pp.  39G — 397. 
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and  he  was   sentenced   to   be  transported  for  seven     L^xlaV 
years. 


k 


All  the  offences  for  which  these  persons  were  tried        1794. 
took  place  before  the  sitting  of  the  Convention ;  but,  -^^^^  anTiI' 
with  all  possible  speed  after  the  suppression  of  that  March  3  to 
body,  Skirving,  the  secretary,  and  Maurice  Margaret,  Trial  of  ^' 
and  Joseph  Gerald,  active  and  leading  members,  were  skining, 
brought  to  trial.     After  the  details  which  have  been  and'^Geraid. 
given  of  the  general  proceedings,  publications,  and  de- 
crees of  this  body,  it  would  be  surpcriiuous  to  trace 
through  each  trial   the   conduct  of  each  individual. 
Except  Sinclair,  the  prisoners  defended  themselves,  all 
with  great  ability,  particularly  Gerald,  who  was  a  man 
of  extraordinary  talent  and  eloquence*.     They  vindi- 
cated their  conduct,  as  intitled  to  honour  instead  of 
blame,  justified  themselves  both  upon  principle,   and 
the  speeches,  writings,  and  conduct  of  great  and  able 
men  of  the  present  and  past  times,  and  in  the  whole 
proceeding  affected  to  treat  the  court  with  rudeness 
and  scorn.     They  were  all  found  guilty,  and  sentenced 
to  be  transported  for  fourteen  years-]-. 

Another  member  of  the  Convention,  Charles  Sin-  Yeh.  17-24. 
clair,  was  also  indicted;  but  as  he  was  principally  March  10-14, 
charged  with  attending  meetings  where  seditious 
speeches  were  made  and  seditious  resolutions  passed, 
and  very  slightly  with  having  promoted  them  himself, 
his  counsel,  Mr.  Fletcher,  objected  to  the  relevancy  of 
the  indictment.  The  court  did  not  agree  in  this  view 
of  the  subject ;  but  the  Solicitor-general,  considering 
probably,  that  justice  would  rather  be  injured  than 
advanced  by  pressing  a  case  where  some  doubt  was 
felt,  abandoned  the  prosecution;}:. 


•  An  interwitinR  account  of  this  trentlcman,  coloured  by  the  partiality  of  pri- 
vate affection,  will  be  found  in  the  Memoirs  of  Samuel  Parr,  LL.D.  by  Dr.  John 
.fohnslone.  pri'lixed  to  his  Works,  vol.  i.  p,  448. 

t  Howell,  vol.xxiii.  pp.  391—673—80.'}. 

J  Same,  p.  777. 
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CHAPTER    THE  EIGHTY-FIFTH. 

1794. 

Meeting  of  Parliament. — King's  speech. — Treaties  produced. 
House  of  Lords. — Address  moved. — Amendment  moved  by 
the  Earl  of  Guildford. — Supporters  of  the  addi-ess. — Amend- 
ment rejected. — House  of  Commons — Address  moved — ar- 
guments for  it — on  the  amendment— Lord  Mornington  — 
rejected. —  Observations.  —  Motion  of  Earl  Stanhope — his 
speech — not  answered. — Motion  rejected. — Motion  by  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne — arguments  in  support  of  it — an- 
swered— rejected  — Motion  by  Mr.  Whitbread. — Motion  of 
Earl  Stanhope — the  Earl  of  Mansfield  and  other  Peers. — 
The  preamble  omitted. — Motion  expunged  from  the  Joiu'n- 
als. — Lord  Lauderdale's  motion  on  this  proceeding. — Lord 
Thurlow. — Motions  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Mr.  Fox. 
Other  debates  on  the  conduct  of  the  war. — Hessian  troops 
landed. — Mr.  Grey's  motion — rejected. — Bill  of  indemnity 
— rejected. — Mr.  Grey  moves  to  bring  in  a  bill — ^rejected. 
The  King's  message  on  invasion.— Mr.  Drmdas's  plan  for 
the  volunteers — ^he  moves  an  addi-ess. — Discussion  on  vo- 
luntary contributions. — Mr.  Sheridan's  motion — negatived. 
Motion  of  Lord  Lauderdale.— Debate  on  the  Yoliuiteer 
Bill — clause  moved  by  Serjeant  Adair— bill  passes  the  Lords. 
Ini'olment  of  French  emigrants — bill  brought  in — opposi- 
sition  on  the  second  reading — debate  on  going  into  a  com- 
mittee— debate  on  the  motion  that  the  bill  do  pass. — Mr. 
Sheridan's  motion  on  religious  quahfications — lost. — Debate 
on  the  Sardinian  treaty.^ — First  appearance  of  Mr.  Canning. 
Treaties  with  Prussia  and  Holland. — Mr.  Pitt's  motion. — 
House  of  Lords.— Major  Maitland's  motion. — Dunkirk  and 
Toulon. — Motion  on  Lafayette. — Observations. — The  Mar- 
quis of  Lansdowne 's  motion  on  a  supposed  communication 
of  Lord  Dorchester. — Similar  motion  by  Mr.  Sheridan. — 
Finance.  —  Motion  on  sinecure    and   other  places. — Slave 
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trade. — Debates  on  seditious  practices. — Mr.  Adam's  motion. 
—  opposed,  and  lost. —  Mr.  Palmer's  petition — received. 
Mr.  Whitbrcad's  motion. — Mr.  Adam's  motion.  —  Other 
efforts. — Lord  Lauderdale's  motion. — Mr.  Adam's  third 
motion.  —  Proceedings  of  the  Societies.  —  Arrest  of  se- 
veral persons. — Message  from  the  King. — Mr.  Pitt  moves 
an  addi'ess. — Committee  formed — their  report. — Mr.  Pitt's 
motion  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act — opjiosed  by 
Mr.  Fox  and  other  members — motion  carried. —  Mr.  Grey 
moves  a  call  of  the  House — opposed — efforts  at  delay — 
third  reading — bill  passed. — Proceedings  in  the  Lords — 
their  first  report — second  reading  of  the  bill,  Avhich  passes. 
Protests. — House  of  Commons. — Second  report. — Friends 
of  the  People  disclaim  the  other  societies. — House  of  liords. 
Second  report. — Address  moved — agreed  to — adopted  b^ 
the  Commons. — Termination  of  the  sessions. 


Events,  so  momentous  and.  extraordinary  as  those       chap. 
which  have  been  recapitulated,  could  not  fail  of  pro-     ^^^^^' 
ducing  numerous  and  animated  debates  in  Parliament.         i;,,, 
In  opening  the  session,  the  King,  described  the  present      J^"-  '•^•■ 
contest  as  one  which  materially  affected  our  constitu-  Parliament. 
tion,  laws,  religion,  and  the  security  of  civil  society.  King's  .speech. 
lie  mentioned  the  advantages  obtained  by  the  allied 
powers,  in  the  protection  of   the  United  Provinces, 
and  the  recovery  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands.     The 
temporary    occupation   of   Toulon,  and    the  circum- 
stances attending  the  evacuation,  had  inflicted  a  decisive 
blow  on  the  naval  power  of  the  enemy ;    and  he  spoke 
of  his  own  declaration  to  the  French  people,  as  shew- 
ing his  earnest  desire  to  see  such  a  peace  restored  as 
might  provide  for  our  permanent  safety,  and  the  in- 
dependence  and   security  of  Europe.     He   acknow- 
ledged, with  unspeakable  satisfaction,  the  steady  loyalty 
and  firm  attachment  to  the  constitution,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  efforts  employed  to  mislead  and  se- 
duc(%  had  been  so   generally  prevalent ;  the  zeal  and 
alacrity  of  the   militia,  and  the  distinguished  bravery 
and  spirit  displayed  by  his  sea  and  land  forces,  and 
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adverted  to  the  true  grounds  and  origin  of  the  war, 
,  recommending  perseverance  and  united  exertion ;  their 
discontinuance  or  relaxation  could  hardly  procure  even 
a  short  interval  of  delusive  repose,  and  could  never 
terminate  in  security  or  peace. 

Treaties  and  conventions  with  Spain,  the  two  Sici- 
lies, Prussia,  the  Emperor,  and  Portugal,  and  his 
Majesty's  declaration,  and  that  by  the  commissioners 
at  Toulon,  were  presented  to  both  Houses. 

An  address  was  moved  by  Lord  Stair,  and  seconded 
by  Lord  Auckland,who  claimed  for  his  Majesty's  speech 
general  approbation,  and  recapitulated  the  successes 
of  the  war  in  the  Netherlands,  Nice,  and  Savoy,  and 
the  frustrated  invasion  of  the  Palatinate  and  Italy. 
The  footing  we  had  obtained  in  St.  Domingo  would, 
»o  doubt,  be  followed  by  an  entire  conquest ;  it  was 
not  believed  that  the  French  flag  was  flying  in  any 
settlement  in  India  ;  and  the  events  at  Toulon  would 
be  ruinous  to  their  marine.  The  new  invention  of 
raising  an  armed  force  by  the  operation  of  popular 
tyranny  was  a  terrible  expedient;  it  could  not  be  imi- 
tated by  nations  who  retained  a  respect  for  law,  justice, 
and  humanity ;  but  it  contained  its  own  antidote ;  a 
rising  in  mass  must  so  exhaust  the  country,  that  it 
could  not  easily  be  repeated.  No  army  could  be  more 
formidable  than  one  of  robbers  and  murderers.  To 
open  with  them  a  negotiation  for  peace,  or  an  armis- 
tice, was  a  proposition  big  with  absurdity,  folly,  and 
dishonour.  No  treaty  could  enable  us  to  disarm.  Were 
we  to  withdraw  our  forces,  the  Netherlands  and  the 
United  Provinces  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  regicide 
hordes,  and  the  general  confusion  of  Europe,  and  ulti- 
mately the  downfall  of  Great  Britain,  must  inevitably 
ensue. 

An  amendment  was  moved  by  the  Earl  of  Guild- 
ford, recommending  peace.  It  was  supported  by  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne  and  Lord  Lauderdale,  who 
maintained  that  the  advantages  we  had  gained  would 
be  greatly  overbalanced  by  our  expenses  and  com- 
mercial losses.  We  had  already  attained  the  point  at 
which  ministers  had  declared  they  would  endeavour  to 
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procure  peace  ;  the  Dutch  were  in  perfect  security,  and      ^^^^y 
the  French  confined  within  limits  which  ought  not  to        ' 
be  passed.     The  stupendous  effort  of  rising  in  a  mass,  1 794. 

could  only  be  repeated  on  the  pressure  of  an  invading 
enemy.  As  in  the  contest  with  America,  it  had  been 
asked,  were  we  to  negotiate  with  a  Hancock?  So  the 
present  government  exclaimed,  were  they  to  treat  with 
a  Robespierre]  Let  them  ask  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick !  the  King  of  Prussia !  Lord  Plood  and  Sir  Gil- 
bert Elliot !  let  them  ask  the  royaUst  army  of  La  Ven- 
dee ;  the  unfortunate  Lyonese,  or  the  retreating  Spa- 
niard ;  all  these  must  confess  that  in  France  there  was 
a  government ;  and  it  was  greatly  to  be  feared  that  it 
would  not  be  long  before  the  Prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg 
and  the  Duke  of  York  must  make  the  same  acknow- 
ledgment. We  must  treat  with  the  ruling  power. 
From  the  declaration  of  Lord  Hood  and  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot  at  Toulon,  and  the  capture  of  the  fortified  towns 
in  the  Netherlands,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  hope 
of  reviving  monarchy  in  France  induced  ministers  to 
persevere  ;  if  so,  the  allies  had  let  slip  the  only  oppor- 
tunity. If,  when  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  Prince  of 
Saxe  Cobourg  were  advancing  to  the  interior,  they  had 
marched  forward  to  the  capital,  the  Convention  might 
have  trembled  for  their  safety,  the  republic  for  its 
existence;  but  by  omitting  to  improve  this  period, 
they  enabled  the  republicans  to  destroy  the  only  re- 
maining friends  of  royalty  in  Britanny  and  La  Vendee. 
The  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  it  was  said,  did  not 
exceed  in  cruelty  the  courts  of  justice  in  England  and 
Scotland,  where  the  friend  had  become  a  spy  on  the 
actions  of  his  neighbour,  and  the  hours  of  domestic 
conviviality  subjected  to  a  state  of  inquisition. 

In  this  debate,  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Earl  supporters  of 
Spencer,  relinquishing  the  ties  of  party,  supported  the  ^^®  'I'^^iress. 
address.  The  Earls  of  INIansfield  and  Hardwicke  and 
Lord  Grenville  vindicated  the  war  waged  with  those 
who,  by  their  avowed  conspiracy  against  the  general 
interests  of  mankind,  rendered  themselves  hostcs  hu- 
raani  generis.  In  the  instance  of  Cromwell,  nations 
could  treat  with  an  usurper,  whose  power  was  perma- 
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nent ;  but  in  France  those  with  whom  we  must  have 
negotiated  some  months  ago,  had  fallen  by  that  tyranny 
which  themselves  contributed  to  raise ;  engagements 
made  by  the  Brissotines  would  not  have  been  deemed 
obligatory  by  Robespierre  and  his  adherents,  nor  would 
they  who  might  overthrow  Robespierre  and  his  crew 
respect  the  conditions  of  a  peace  made  by  them.  If 
the  allies  would  descend  to  negotiate  with  the  present 
men,  they  would  be  told  that,  by  a  decree  of  the  Con- 
vention, France  could  not  make  peace  with  any  power 
holding  one  foot  of  her  territory ;  previously,  therefore, 
to  negotiation,  the  allies  must  give  up  all  the  fortresses 
they  had  taken,  with  Brabant,  Savoy,  and  Nice ;  for 
they  had  all  been  affiliated ;  and  in  like  manner,  we 
must  restore  all  their  possessions  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies.  From  the  decision  of  that  night,  and  the 
blessing  of  Providence  on  their  councils,  it  was  to  be 
hoped  that  the  restoration  of  order  and  government 
to  France,  and  the  preservation  of  the  laws,  the  reli- 
gion, and  the  liberties  of  Europe,  would  be  effected. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  rejected*. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  Clifden  moved  an 
address,  which  was  seconded  by  Sir  Peter  Burrell.  On 
the  origin  of  the  war  and  intentions  of  the  French,  the 
supporters  of  government  maintained  the  same  propo- 
sitions as  those  advanced  in  the  upper  House.  To  ne- 
gotiate had  become  useless.  Freed  from  all  human 
and  divine  obligations,  the  French  scorned  to  observe 
any  condition  they  made,  and  laughed  at  the  credulity 
which  trusted  them.  Their  whole  conduct  toward  the 
nations  on  the  Continent  proved  their  intent  to  over- 
throw every  established  government,  and  erect  them- 
selves into  a  supreme  power  on  the  ruins  of  civilization. 

On  the  other  side,  it  was  maintained  that  war 
might  have  been  avoided.  A  civil  war  in  France  was 
inevitable,  and  Europe  might  have  looked  on  in  safety 
and  in  peace ;  but  the  treaty  of  Pilnitz  was  formed 
and  discovered ;  a  civil  war  prevented,  the  monarchy 
subverted,  and  the  banner  of  Jacobinism  waved  tri- 
umphant. 

*  97  to  12. 
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At  this  period,  Great  Britain  was  the  asyhun  of      /^^"^fy 
commerce  and  of  peace ;  the  store-house  of  the  world ; 


and  might  have  been  the  arbiter  of  Europe,  but  for  1794. 
the  dreadful  infatuation  which  embarked  her  in  this 
frantic  crusade  of  despotism  and  superstition  against 
anarchy  and  enthusiasm.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick's 
proclamation  and  the  supposed  treaties  of  Pilnitz  and 
Pavia  were  referred  to  as  fully  justifying  all  subse- 
quent atrocities.  Conde  and  Valenciennes  were  taken 
possession  of,  and  held  by  the  Emperor  in  his  own 
name  ;  an  act  which  excited  the  indignation  of  every 
generous  emigrant.  Even  the  Abbe  INIaury  said,  at 
Rome,  in  a  large  company  of  his  countrymen,  "  still 
"  we  have  one  remedy ;  rather  than  allow  France  to 
"  be  divided  like  Poland,  let  us  all  turn  Jacobins  to 
"  preserve  our  country." 

Colonel Tarleton  observed,  that,  after  twelve  months  Cui.  T.uicton. 
of  hostility,  we  could  only  speak  of  paltry,  feeble,  and 
ineffectual  operations,  and  of  devoted  detachments. 
Had  a  powerful  body  of  troops  been  disembarked  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  marched  toward  Paris,  while 
the  continental  allies  pursued  operations  on  the  fron- 
tiers, and  the  partizans  of  the  throne  made  exertions 
at  Lyons,  La  Vendee,  and  elsewhere,  we  could  have 
yielded  them  essential  assistance,  and  our  fleet,  unre- 
sisted in  the  channel,  would  have  protected  our  own 
trade,  and  injured  that  of  the  enemy. 

In  defence  of  the  horrible  barbarities  perpetrated 
by  the  French,  it  was  said,  that  they  had  only  destroyed 
despotism  and  superstition ;  and  perhaps  ministers 
would  soon  refuse  to  treat  with  them,  until  the  Catho- 
lic faith  and  tyranny  were  restored.  "  Who  supported 
"  the  cruelty,  barbarity,  and  inhumanity  of  Marat, 
"  Robespierre,  and  Danton?  Mr.  Pitt.  Give  peace 
"  to  France,  and  they  would  soon  become  as  truly 
"  contemptible  and  insignificant  as  his  Majesty's  minis- 
"  ters  themselves." 

This  is  only  a  specimen  of  the  tone  and  style  which  Lor^i  Morr- 
marked  this  portion  of  the  debate ;  but  the  speeches 
on  both  sides  faded  into   comparative  unimportance 
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Lxxxv      before  one  which  was  dehvered  by  Lord  Mornington ; 
*      a  distinguished  specimen  of  parHamentary  eloquence ; 


1794.  its  matter  vigorously  conceived,  judiciously  arranged, 
and  supported  by  historical  proof  and  illustration, 
while  the  style  was  elegant  and  classical,  without  the 
affectation  of  exuberant  ornament,  the  frequent  use  of 
exclamation  and  interrogation,  or  any  of  the  coarser 
figures  so  often  resorted  to  for  mere  oratorical  effect 
without  elucidating  argument  or  tending  to  conviction. 
His  lordship  began  by  showing  the  origin  of  the 
war,  the  justice  and  necessity  of  which  had  been  so 
amply  discussed  and  so  unequivocally  declared  in  the 
last  session.  From  the  speeches  and  writings  of  the 
republican  leaders,  particularly  Brissot,  Condorcet,  and 
Robespierre,  he  showed  the  avowed  determination  of 
the  French  government  to  interfere  with  the  establish- 
ments of  all  other  countries ;  and,  under  pretence  of 
succouring  liberty,  to  seize  the  property  and  incorpo- 
rate the  territories  of  the  nations  which  should  listen 
to  their  proposals;  and  he  cited  the  conduct  of  Genet 
in  America,  and  Descorches  at  Constantinople,  to 
prove  that,  from  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  Reis  Effendi,  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  Grand  Seignor, 
from  the  Congress  to  the  Divan,  from  the  popular 
form  of  a  republic  to  the  most  unmixed  military 
despotism,  every  mode  and  gradation  of  lawful  authority 
or  of  established  power  was  the  object  of  deliberate, 
systematic,  and  uniform  attack.  The  negroes  in  Saint 
Domingo  had  been  declared  free,  as  Brissot  had  ob- 
served, because  that  measure  would  accomplish  the 
destruction  of  all  the  British  colonies.  In  Savoy,  the 
same  republican  observed,  Cambon  wanted  to  unite 
every  thing  that  he  might  sell  every  thing ;  thus  he 
forced  the  union  of  Savoy  and  of  Nice.  In  the  Nether- 
lands, five  hundred  thousand  livres  (£20,000)  were 
issued  to  make  the  mob  of  Brussels  drunk,  and  buy 
proselytes  to  the  principles  of  union  in  all  states. 
With  a  similar  combination  of  duplicity,  with  grasping 
ambition  and  avarice,  the  French  had  acted  with  re- 
spect to  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  and  the  invasion 
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of  Holland,  all  tending  to  support  their  established 
maxim,  that  France  ought  to  know  no  barrier  to  the 
the  eastward  but  the  Rhine.  1794 

From  the  same  evidence,  the  declarations  of  the 
enemy  in  periods  of  mutual  reproach  and  crimination, 
his  lordship  proved  that  the  aggression  on  the  part  of 
England  was  a  mere  fiction,  and  that  the  French  had 
planned,  prepared,  and  arranged  all  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  rupture.  He  displayed  the  hopes 
they  avowed  of  naval  captures,  and  their  entire  disap- 
pointment ;  and  he  dwelt,  with  patriotic  satisfaction,  on 
the  successes  of  our  arms  in  India,  Newfoundland,  and 
the  West  Indies. 

He  then  took  a  luminous  view  of  the  late  trans- 
actions in  France,  beginning  with  the  revolution  of  the 
thirty-first  of  ISIay,  and  observing,  that  a  recital  of  all 
the  shocking  and  disgusting  scenes  which  attended 
every  part  of  them  would  lead  to  a  detail  wholly  unfit 
for  the  ears  of  a  British  House  of  Commons.  He 
then  adverted  to  the  financial  state  of  France,  and  con- 
sidered their  plunder  of  the  churches,  for  the  sake  of 
the  gold  and  silver  plate,  as  tending  to  display  a  most 
distinguished  feature  of  the  revolutionary  government, 
the  formal  abolition  of  religion  ;  their  extravagant  fol- 
lies and  eccentric  crimes  were  not  more  distinguished 
by  absurdity  and  magnitude,  than  by  their  novelty 
and  singularity.  In  the  festival  of  reason,  and  other 
horrible  declarations  and  orgies  which  had  distin- 
guished the  last  year,  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
were  publicly  burnt,  as  prohibited  books !  modes  of 
burial  were  devised  to  inculcate  that  death  was  only 
an  everlasting  sleep ;  and  it  was  publicly  maintained, 
that  the  idea  of  a  supreme  God  was  inconsistent  with 
the  liberty  of  man. 

He  displayed  the  enslaved  and  degraded  state  into 
which  the  people  were  brought,  under  the  pretext  of 
liberty,  equality,  and  justice ;  the  laws  respecting  the 
maximum,  those  against  sus])ectcd  persons,  the  accu- 
mulation and  cruel  treatment  of  state  prisoners,  the 
Ilevolutionary  Tribunal,  the  revolutionary  army,  and  the 
massacres  which  disgraced  all   i)arts  of  the  republic, 
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and  then,  with  expressions  of  warm  satisfaction,  ad- 
verted to  the  striking  contrast  of  our  own  situation,  in 
finance,  pubhc  credit,  agriculture,  commerce,  the  mode 
of  recruiting  the  army,  security  of  property,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  individual  freedom,  justice  allied  with  mercy, 
and  liberty  with  law.  He  deprecated  all  premature 
efforts  at  peace,  urging  the  acts,  the  decrees,  and  de- 
clarations of  the  Convention,  and  the  avowed  princi- 
ples and  intents  of  their  rulers ;  their  pretensions,  that 
the  limits  of  France  were  marked  by  nature  in  four 
points,  the  ocean,  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyren- 
nees,  and  that  peace  must  never  be  made  until  her 
dominions  had  reached  those  natural  boundaries.  The 
leading  French  legislators  proclaimed  their  hopes  that 
the  people  of  England  would,  before  long,  rise  and 
demand  the  convocation  of  an  assembly  where  there 
should  be  no  mention  of  "  my  lords,"  or  "  gentlemen." 
Barrere,  in  his  reports  to  the  Convention,  declared  the 
necessity  for  revolutionizing  and  destroying  England ; 
comparing  London  to  Carthage,  the  scourge  of  Italy, 
to  an  ulcer  which  wasted  the  strength  of  the  Continent, 
an  excrescence  which  liberty  was  bound  to  destroy. 
"  May  England  be  ruined !  May  England  be  anni- 
"  hilated !  ought  to  be  the  conclusion  of  every  revolu- 
"  tionary  decree  of  the  Convention."  "  You  are  now," 
his  lordship  said,  "  to  make  your  option;  to  decide 
"  whether  you  will  rely  for  existence  on  the  arbitrary 
"  will  of  a  restless  and  implacable  enemy,  or  on  your 
"  own  sword;  or  whether  you  will  deliver  over  the 
"  guardianship  of  all  these  blessings  to  the  justice  of 
"  Cambon,  the  moderation  of  Danton,  the  religion  of 
"  Robespierre,  or  the  friendship  of  Barrere ;  or,  finally, 
"  to  whatever  may  be  the  accidental  caprice  of  any  new 
"  band  of  malefactors,  who,  in  the  last  convulsions  of 
"  their  exhausted  country,  may  be  destined  to  drag 
"  the  present  tyrants  to  their  own  scaffolds,  to  seize 
"  their  lawless  power,  to  emulate  the  depravity  of  their 
"  example,  and  to  rival  the  enormity  of  their  crimes." 

Mr.  Sheridan,  who  was  the  first  to  animadvert  on 
this  speech,  said  it  was  more  remarkable  for  ability 
than  brevity,  and  in  ironical  terms  complimented  Lord 
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Mornington  for  his  copious  quotations  of  French  party      t^^^xxv 
speeches,   and  the  tone  and  emphasis  with  which  he  ^__1I___ 
had  recited  them.     We  had  been  brought  into  war  by        1794. 
repeated  declamations  on  all  that  the  frenzy,  folly,  and 
rashness  of  individuals  in  France  had  said  or  written, 
by  which  the  passions  of  this  country  could  be  roused, 
or  their  fears  excited,  and  therefore  the  noble   lord 
imagined  that  a  repetition  of  the  same  means  was  best 
calculated  to  produce  a  continuance  of  the  proceeding. 
But  the  eternal  and  unalterable  truth  was,  that  a  long- 
established  despotism  had  so  far  degraded  and  debased 
human  nature,  as  to  render  its  subjects,  on  the  first 
recovery  of  their  rights,  unfit  for  the  exercise  of  them. 

On  the  conduct  of  the  French  toward  America,  he 
agreed  in  condemning  the  outrages  of  Genet ;  the  in- 
decent insults  he  offered  to  General  Washington  ;  his 
erection  of  Jacobin  clubs;  his  establishing  consular 
tribunals  for  the  judgment  of  prizes,  and  other  irregu- 
lar acts.  "  But  what  has  been  the  event  of  all  these 
"  heinous  and  repeated  provocations^  America  re- 
"  mains  neutral ;  with  a  wisdom,  prudence,  and  magna- 
"  nimity  Avhich  we  disdain,  she  thrives  in  a  state  of 
"  envied  tranquillity,  and  is  hourly  clearing  the  paths 
"  to  unbounded  opulence ;  America  has  monopolized 
"  the  commerce  and  the  advantages  which  we  have 
"  abandoned." 

In  the  terms  generally  used  in  Paris  to  inflame 
the  people  and  justify  the  Jacobins,  he  recapitulated 
all  the  acts  imputed  to  Great  Britain  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  revolution,  censuring  them,  and  maintain- 
ing the  pacific  and  friendly  disposition,  the  moderation 
and  forbearance  of  the  French.  He  maintained 
the  possibility  of  peace,  but  ministers  had  not  a  sincere 
desire  to  obtain  it.  He  then  treated  at  large  on 
the  state  of  France,  and  of  the  Austrian  and  Prus- 
sian armies.  Defeat  had  thinned  their  ranks,  and 
disgrace  had  broken  their  spirit.  They  had  been 
driven  across  the  Rhine  by  French  recruits,  like  sheep 
before  the  lions'  whelp.  "  Where  now,"  he  said,  "  is 
"  the  scientific  confidence  with  which  we  are  taught 
"  to  regard  tli(^   effects  of  discipline  and  experience, 
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Lxxxv     "  ^^^^^   opposed  to  unrestrained  multitudes  and  un- 
^  "  practised  generals  ]  The  jargon  of  professional  pedan- 

1794.  "  try  is  mute,  and  the  plain  sense  of  man  is  left  to 
"  its  own  course."  In  a  similar  tone,  he  contemned 
the  efforts  of  our  other  allies ;  the  Dutch,  the  Portu- 
guese, the  Italian  States,  whom  we  had  bribed  or 
bullied ;  our  great  ally,  the  Empress  of  Russia,  who 
had  contributed  nothing  to  the  common  cause,  except 
her  praises  and  her  prayers.  But,  independently  of 
all  these  considerations,  was  it  nothing  that  the  great 
and  momentous  experiment  had  been  made,  and 
that  the  people  of  a  single  nation,  roused  by  a  new 
and  animating  energy,  and  defending  what  they 
conceived  to  be  their  liberty,  had  proved  a  match 
for  the  enmity  and  arms  of  the  world  ?  He  did  not 
mean  to  propose  an  amendment,  but  should  support 
any  one,  the  object  of  which  was  to  declare  that 
we  ought  to  treat  for  peace  at  the  earliest  available 
opportunity. 

It  would  seem  that  this  intimation  was  not  made 
without  preconcert ;  for,  after  a  few  observations  from 
Mr.  Windham,  who  vindicated  the  masterly,  true,  and 
alarming  speech  of  Lord  Mornington,  and  from  Mr. 
Dundas,  who  noticed  the  state  of  the  naval  service,  Mr. 
Fox  proposed  an  amendment,  similar  in  its  import  to 
that  moved  by  the  Earl  of  Guildford.  He  thanked  Lord 
Mornington  for  declaring,  in  explicit  terms,  that  while 
the  present  or  any  other  Jacobin  government  should  exist 
in  France,  we  could  neither  offer  nor  receive  propositions 
for  peace.  He  treated  the  noble  Lord's  peroration  as 
not  altogether  new,  but  borrowed  from  speeches  and  re- 
ports in  the  Convention.  He  had  asked  what  depen- 
dence could  be  had  on  the  religion  of  a  Robespierre,  the 
justice  of  a  Cambon,  or  the  moderation  of  a  Dan  ton  1 
The  answer  of  the  French  Convention  to  His  Majesty's 
declaration,  appealed,  in  terms  not  decent  to  be  men- 
tioned in  that  House,  to  the  wisdom  of  one  monarch, 
the  good  faith  of  another,  and  the  chastity  of  a  third. 
In  terms  similar  to  those  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  he  apolo- 
gised for  the  grate  crimes  committed  in  France,  where 
an  old  despotism  had   been  overthrown,  and  a  free 
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government  introduced.  Then  language  was  ran-  r^lfxv 
sacked,  and  declamation  exhausted,  to  rouse  our  indig-  ^ 
nation,  and  excite  us  to  war  against  the  whole  people.  1794. 
In  Poland,  liberty  was  subverted,  that  fair  portion  of 
the  creation  seized  by  the  relentless  fangs  of  despot- 
ism ;  the  wretched  inhabitants  reduced  to  the  same 
situation  with  the  other  slaves  of  their  new  masters, 
and,  in  order  to  add  insult  to  cruelty,  enjoined  to  sing 
Te  Deum  for  the  blessing  thus  conferred  on  them ; 
and  what  did  all  this  produce  1  Sometimes  a  well-turned 
sentence  to  express  our  sorrow,  or  mark  our  disappro- 
bation. The  hatred  of  this  country  expressed  by  the 
French,  their  declaration  that  we  were  their  natural 
enemies,  the  contriving  of  schemes,  and  sending  emis- 
saries to  overthrow  our  constitution,  were  no  more 
than  had  been  done  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth  ;  had  our 
new-fangled  politicians  lived  in  those  times,  they  would 
never  have  made  the  treaty  of  Ryswick. 

He  noticed,  with  great  force,  the  difficulties  which, 
in  a  negotiation  for  peace,  would  arise  from  the  position 
in  which  the  allies  had  placed  themselves,  and  the 
promises  from  the  performance  of  which  they  had 
withdrawn.  Some  reached  to  the  full  re-establish- 
ment of  the  old  system ;  others  only  to  the  constitution 
of  1789;  at  Toulon,  we  had  promised  and  restored 
that  constitution ;  Louis  the  Seventeenth  was  styled 
King  of  the  French,  and  all  the  authorities  appointed 
by  the  constitution  of  1789  were  re-established. 
Wurmser,  on  the  contrary,  in  Alsace,  dismissed  all 
persons  appointed  to  offices  under  the  same  constitu- 
tion, and  restored,  till  further  orders,  the  ancient  sys- 
tem, which  we  are  apt  to  call  despotic.  Supposing, 
for  the  sake  of  argument  (a  thing  too  absurd  to  be 
supposed  in  any  other  way),  that  France  were  brought 
to  absolute  submission;  would  ministers  restore  all 
they  might  have  taken  while  reducing  her  to  that 
state  ?  No  :  there  must  be  an  indemnification  for  the 
expense  of  our  services.  "  As  rich  as  a  king ; "  "  as 
"  happy  as  a  king  ;"  and  many  of  the  same  sort,  were 
common  sayings :  the  phrase,  '•  as  grateful  as  a  king," 
was  not  yet  proverbial ;  but  were  liOuis  the  Seventeenth 
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lSx'v      ^^  ^^  ^^  grateful  as  this  country  could  desire,   yet  he 
'      must  be  subject  to  the  voice  of  his  people;  and  France, 


1794.  to  recover  what  she  had  lost,  would  seize  the  first  op- 
portunity of  attacking  us,  when  we  might  possibly 
have  no  ally  but  Holland,  and  when  Prussia  or  Aus- 
tria might  be  leagued  against  us. 

To  make  the  success  of  the  campaign  a  matter  of 
boast  in  the  King's  speech,  was  the  highest  pitch  of 
recorded  effrontery.  A  professed  object  of  the  war  had 
been  the  overthrow  of  .Jacobinism ;  but  that  had  sur- 
mounted all  other  factions,  and  there  was  not  an  insur- 
rection in  any  part  of  the  republic.  He  reviewed, 
with  severe  censure,  the  conduct  of  the  war  ;  particu- 
larly the  occupation  and  surrender  of  Toulon,  which 
had  been  purchased  by  compromise  and  lost  with  dis- 
grace, in  a  manner  entirely  new  to  the  British  charac- 
ter ;  we  had  proved  ourselves  neither  useful  as  friends, 
nor  respectable  as  enemies.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  with  all  his  talents  and  eloquence,  and 
his  long  retention  of  office,  must  now  resort  to  the 
very  lowest  class  of  his  flatterers  to  collect  thirty  men 
around  his  own  table  who  would  style  him  a  great 
war  minister. 
Mr.  Pitt.  ^^1'-  Pitt  observed  that  the  proposed  amendment 

amounted  to  little  less  than  a  negative  of  the  address. 
He  vindicated  the  war,  which  had  not  been  hastily  and 
rashly  engaged  in,  but,  after  due  and  mature  convic- 
tion, and  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  votes  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  general  opinion  of  the  great  body  of  the  na- 
tion. He  described  the  grounds  of  it  under  four  heads  ; 
first,  that  the  system  of  the  French  had  developed  prin- 
ciples destructive  to  the  general  order  of  society  and 
subversive  of  all  regular  government.  Secondly,  that 
with  a  view  of  extending  their  system,  they  had  usurped 
the  territory  of  other  states.  Thirdly,  the  hostile  in- 
tentions they  had  shewn  against  Holland.  Fourthly, 
their  disclosed  views  of  aggrandizement  and  ambition, 
entirely  new,  and  menacing  the  independence  of  this 
country  and  the  security  of  Europe.  Unless  it  could 
be  shewn  that  we  were  originally  mistaken ;  that  these 
were  not  proper  causes  of  contest;  or  that  our  object 
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in  resisting  were  already  gained ;  the  obligations  and     j^^^* 
necessity  which  orignally  induced  us  to  undertake  the  __111___L 
war,  would  still  operate  with  equal  force.  i7<j.i. 

He  then  recapitulated  the  history  of  the  rulers  of 
France,  as  taken  from  their  speeches,  records,  and  de- 
crees. From  the  nature  of  their  government,  there 
could  be  no  dependence  on  the  characters  of  whom  it 
was  composed.  The  shifting  of  persons  took  place  like 
the  shifting  of  scenes  ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  drama 
continued  the  same,  or  was  distinguished  in  its  progress 
only  by  increasing  gradations  of  wickedness.  He 
recited  the  crimes  and  enormities  of  the  revolutionary 
government,  set  up  after  the  thirty-first  of  May,  and 
ascribed  their  recent  military  successes  to  a  system  of 
restraint  and  oppression,  the  most  terrible  and  gigantic 
that  had,  perhaps,  ever  existed. 

It  had  been  asked,  whether  he  would  ever  make 
peace  with  the  Jacobins  ]  It  would  not  be  prudent  or 
rational  in  him  to  give  a  definitive  reply ;  but  he  denied 
that  we  might  place  as  much  dependence  on  the  good 
faith  of  the  present  government  of  France  as  on  that  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth.  In  him  and  his  court  a  high 
sentiment  of  honour  prevailed,  and  his  ambition  was 
limited  within  certain  bounds  ;  but  the  present  rulers, 
exempt  from  all  such  principles,  banished  all  restraints, 
and,  with  an  ambition  more  insatiable,  had  at  their 
disposal  means  of  destruction  much  more  formidable 
tlian  that  monarch  ever  possessed.  He  recapituhxted 
the  argument  of  Lord  Mornington  on  the  decrees  of  the 
Convention,  and  depicted  the  abject  and  contemptible 
condition  in  which  we  should  place  ourselves  by  at- 
tempting to  treat,  subject  to  their  preliminary  concU- 
tion.  There  was  no  appearance  that  they  would  re- 
cede from  their  declarations.  To  whatever  pitch  of 
extravagance  they  had  reached  in  what  they  said,  they 
always  outstript  it  by  what  they  did.  "  We  are  called, 
"  in  the  present  age,"  he  said,  "  to  witness  the  politi- 
"  cal  and  moral  phenomenon  of  a  mighty  and  civiHzcd 
"  people,  formed  into  an  artificial  horde  of  banditti, 
"  throwing  oft'  all  the  restraints  which  have  influenced 
"  men  in  social  life,  displaying  a  savage  valour,  di- 
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"  rected  by  a  sanguinary  spirit,  forming  rapine  and 
"  destruction  into  a  system,  and  perverting  to  their 
"  detestable  purposes  all  the  talents  and  ingenuity 
"  which  they  derived  from  their  advanced  stage  of  ci- 
"  vilization,  all  the  refinements  of  art,  and  the  disco- 
"  veries  of  science.  We  behold  them  uniting  the 
"  utmost  savageness  and  ferocity  of  design,  with  con- 
"  summate  contrivance  and  skill  in  execution,  and 
"  seemingly  engaged  in  no  less  than  a  conspiracy  to 
"  exterminate  from  the  face  of  the  earth  all  honour, 
"  humanity,  justice  and  religion.  In  this  state,  can 
"  there  be  any  question  but  to  resist  where  resistance 
"  alone  can  be  effectual,  until,  by  the  blessing  of  Pro- 
"  vidence,  we  shall  have  secured  the  independence  of 
"  this  country  and  the  general  interests  of  Europe." 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  rejected  by  a 
large  majority*. 

This  debate  imparted  its  tinge  and  colour  to  the 
general  proceedings  of  the  session,  whenever  the  war, 
alliances,  or  military  preparations  came  under  discus- 
sion. If  ministers  were  deemed  overweening  in  their 
confidence  of  speedy  success,  or  too  fond  of  recapitulat- 
ing the  daily  increasing  horrors  and  atrocities  of  the 
French  government ;  still,  in  advancing  the  cause  and 
supporting  the  dignity  of  their  country,  they  were  bet- 
ter considered  and  more  kindly  regarded  than  their 
opponents,  who  undervalued  our  military  and  naval 
exploits,  exaggerated  our  failures,  and  vilified  our 
alUes,  while  they  palliated  the  enormities,  extolled  the 
successes,  and  apologized  for  the  crimes  of  our  de- 
clared and  implacable  enemies.  This  tone  of  debat- 
ing was  the  natural  sequel  of  that  which  had  been 
adopted  during  the  American  war,  when  a  claim  to 
patriotism  was  founded  on  a  perpetual  applause  and 
undisguised  wish  for  the  success  of  our  enemies  ;  but, 
at  the  present  time,  however  desirable  peace  might  be, 
it  was  revolting  to  the  national  feeling  to  seek  it  by 
humiliating  advances;  and  could  the  question  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament  have  been  made  one  of  general 
suffrage  through  the  nation,  the  majority  would  pro- 
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bably  have  been  greater  among  the  people  than  even  chap. 
among  their  representatives.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  con-  ^  ^  ^ 
ceive  that  for  any  other  than  party  purposes,  men  well  1794. 
informed  of  the  temper,  taste,  and  principles  of  those 
who  governed  France,  could  have  uttered  so  many  de- 
clamations to  urge  a  pursuit  of  peace,  which  the  enemy 
was  not,  on  any  terms,  disposed  to  grant.  On  an  inti- 
mation that  a  congress  for  a  pacification  might  be  held 
at  the  Hague,  in  which  ministers  from  France  might 
be  admitted,  and  that  indirect  overtures  had  been 
made  by  ministers  of  the  Allies  to  the  French  resident 
in  Switzerland  for  a  truce,  during  which  a  form  of 
government  might  be  settled,  and  a  treaty  might  be 
formed,  the  committee  of  Public  Safety  decreed  that 
these  were  insidious  propositions,  connected  with  plots 
in  the  interior,  and  contrived  to  divide  the  Convention, 
cause  them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  suffer  the  re- 
volutionary ardour  to  cool ;  and  they  haughtily  rejected 
them,  without  having  so  much  as  made  a  previous 
communication  to  the  legislature.  Afterward,  Barrere, 
in  a  report  from  the  committee,  attributed  the  desire 
of  peace,  expressed  in  some  quarters,  in  the  first  place 
to  external  enemies,  and  next,  to  aristocrats,  moderes, 
the  rich,  the  descendants  of  the  privileged  classes ;  to 
the  friends  of  conspirators;  to  timid,  pusillanimous 
souls ;  to  bad  citizens  and  pretended  patriots.  "  Monar- 
"  chies,"  he  said,  "  want  peace ;  the  republic,  warlike 
"  energy ;  peace  is  necessary  to  slaves ;  the  fermenta- 
"  tion  of  liberty  to  republics  ;  governments  require 
"  repose ;  to  the  French  republic,  revolutionary  acti- 
"  vity  is  wanted."  This  congenial  declamation  was 
printed  and  sent  to  the  armies ;  and  shortly  afterward 
the  same  orator,  returning  to  the  subject,  again  men- 
tioned the  intimation  to  their  minister  in  Switzerland,  ^''''-  '• 
as  a  crafty  attempt  to  divide  the  patriots ;  and  attributed 
to  the  monarchs  of  Europe  a  genius  for  conspiracy, 
derived  from  the  baleful  ghosts  of  Brissot  and  the  exe- 
cuted federalists*. 

Several  motions  on  the  subject  of  war  and  nego- 

•   HomnuMrfclat,  toitic  ii.  p.  45G;   Monitpur  on  the  days  di'iiotcd. 
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^HAP,       tiation  will  require  a  notice  less  detailed.  In  pursuance  of 
a  promise,  made  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  Earl  Stan- 


1794.  hope  moved  for  an  address,  entreating  the  King,  in  his 
e'ih' stanho  e  ^^^^^^J  ^^^^  justicc,  immediately  to  acknowledge  the 
French  republic,  as  a  foundation  for  a  speedy  reconci- 
liation and  lasting  peace.  Ministers,  he  said,  had 
deceived  the  country  by  pretending  that  the  French, 
unaided,  had  neither  arms,  gunpowder,  men,  nor 
money  to  carry  on  the  war.  There  Avas  more  silver, 
more  gold,  and  more  bullion  in  France  than  in  all  the 
rest  of  Europe.  The  assignats,  in  a  speculative  point 
of  view,  were  worth  more  than  English  bank  notes  ; 
they  were,  at  this  moment,  advanced  forty  per  cent, 
above  the  value  they  bore  six  months  ago ;  and,  in 
another  six  months  they  might  make  a  similar  ad- 
vance. Thus  a  bank  note  for  ten  pounds  would,  in 
six  months,  be  worth  only  ten  pounds,  while  an  assig- 
nat  of  that  amount  might  be  worth  thirty.  The  French 
could  renew  their  armies  after  a  defeat ;  but  the  British 
nation  could  not  be  raised  en  masse,  for  government 
would  not  venture  to  trust  the  people  Avith  arms.  The 
French  could  never  want  supplies ;  they  had  already 
taken  the  King's  civil  list,  and  a  good  deal  from  the 
clergy,  and  might  take  much  more.  They  had  already 
obtained  from  individuals  enough  to  pay  the  expense 
of  the  next  campaign ;  and  resources  of  this  nature 
were  almost  infinite  among  them.  They  had  taken 
bells  and  cast  them  into  cannon,  which  was  making 
them  more  useful  to  the  republic  than  when  they  were 
dangling  in  steeples.  Their  silver  saints,  too,  they  had 
pressed  into  the  service,  and  had  found  their  assistance 
beneficial.  A  new  generation  had  arisen  during  the 
revolution,  not  like  its  first  movers,  friends  to  a  limited 
monarchy,  but  pure  republicans,  Dubois  Crance  had 
said,  in  the  Jacobin  club,  "  Let  us  expel  every  man 
"  who  cannot  prove  an  act  which,  if  there  were  a 
"  counter-revolution,  would  entitle  him  to  be  hanged." 
"  I  am," said  his  lordship,  "ready  to  be  hanged  or  guil- 
"  lotined  for  the  cause  of  liberty  myself"  Adverting 
then  to  the  charge  of  atheism  advanced  against  the 
French  people,  he  maintained  that  the  aristocrats,  and 
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not  the  sansculottes,  were  the  atheists ;  and  if  reli-      t^Ji^Fy 
gion  had  been  treated  with  levity,  it  was  occasioned  by 


the  clergy  themselves  more  than  by  any  other  class  of  1794. 
of  men  ;  they  made  it  a  mere  trade,  for  the  purpose  of 
deluding  the  populace ;  and,  by  fanaticism,  maintained 
a  system  for  the  most  infamous  purposes.  This  would 
be  evident  by  a  list  of  the  tools  of  their  trade,  wliicli 
had  been  taken  in  a  camp  belonging  to  some  of  the 
royalists. 

At  this  point,  the  Bishop  of  Durham  interfered, 
observing,  that  such  sentiments  might,  perhaps,  be 
well  apapted  for  the  amusement  of  the  National  Con- 
vention, or  the  Club  of  Jacobins,  but  appeared  to  him 
to  have  no  connexion  with  the  intended  motion. 

Thus   reprehended.  Earl  Stanhope  speedily   con-  Not  answered. 
eluded ;  a  speech  so  eccentric  received  no  answer  or 
refutation.     Lord  Abingdon  observed,   that  the  best 
argument  against   it  was  a   good   horse-laugh ;  Lord 
Darnley  declared  that  the  minister  who  should  pro- 
pose to  treat  for,  or  to  accept  peace  with  the  French  Motion 
government,  would  deserve  to  lose  his  head ;  and  the  rejected. 
motion  was  negatived. 

With  arguments  better  conceived,   and   with  the  Feb.  17. 
method  and  force  of  a  statesman,  the  Marquis  of  Lans-  lyiotion  by 

'  .     ^  .  the  Marquis 

downe  moved  tor  an  address,  representing  the  impro-  ofLansdowne. 
bability  of  conquering  France,  the  dilatoriness  and 
feebleness  of  operation  inseparable  from  the  confede- 
racy formed  against  her ;  and  that,  from  the  exhausted 
finances  of  our  allies,  they  could  only  fulfil  their  en- 
gagements when  subsidized  by  us.  Several  other  pro- 
positions were  introduced  relating  to  the  acquisition  of 
territory ;  the  interruption  of  commerce,  which  pre- 
vented the  reduction  of  debt ;  the  dismemberment  of 
France,  injurious  to  the  balance  of  power  ;  the  ambi- 
tious policy  of  the  allies,  which  threatened  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  independent  states  of  the  second  and  third 
order,  upon  whose  preservation  the  liberties  of  Europe 
essentially  depend  ;  the  impossibility  of  controlling,  by 
arms,  opinions  and  sentiments  once  widely  dissemi- 
nated, and  the  obedience  paid  by  the  French  people  to 
their  provisional  government ;  and  therefore  imploring 
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his  Majesty  to  declare,  without  delay,  his  disposition  to 
make  peace  upon  just,  disinterested,  and  liberal  terms, 
and  to  communicate  such  declaration  to  his  allies. 

In  support  of  this  motion,  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
the  Earl  of  Guildford,  and  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  spoke ; 
but  the  principal  strength  of  the  debate  was  in  the 
argument  of  the  mover.  Few  propositions  were  ad- 
vanced that  had  not  been  previously  used.  A  general 
desire  of  peace  was  said  to  be  prevalent ;  and,  in  con- 
sidering our  treaties  and  alliances,  it  was  observed, 
that  Spain  would  be  jealous  of  our  acquisitions  in  the 
West  Indies,  as  favouring  a  contraband  intercourse 
with  her  own  establishments.  Prussia,  it  was  obvious, 
had  no  political  relations  which  could  interest  her  to 
continue  the  war.  The  cabinet  of  Vienna  had  not  so 
changed  its  object,  that  Europe  had  no  longer  any 
thing  to  dread  from  its  unbounded  ambition.  Our 
next  great  ally,  the  Empress  of  Russia,  the  Colossus  of 
Europe,  as  she  had  been  called,  had  been  suffered, 
through  an  unpardonable  countenance  of  her  ambition, 
by  our  ministers,  to  take  possession  of  all  the  west  of 
Poland.  Instead  of  sending  troops  to  aid  the  con- 
federacy, she  had  been  building  fortresses,  that,  as 
soon  as  her  rivals  were  properly  exhausted,  she  might 
be  able  to  attack  her  devoted  victim  the  Turk.  Hol- 
land had  not  sent  a  single  ship  to  sea,  and  their  army 
only  afforded  a  striking  example  of  the  difference  be- 
tween men  engaged  in  defence  of  their  own  liberties 
and  those  drawn  in  to  fight  against  others.  From  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  much  could  not  be  expected ;  he 
might  be  an  honest  man ;  but  he  was  weak  and  ex- 
hausted, A  confederacy  so  heterogeneous  could  not 
be  expected  to  keep  together. 

With  respect  to  neutral  nations,  many  observations 
were  made  on  the  conduct  of  Lord  Hervey  to  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany;  our  attempts  on  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Switzerland,  were  equally  censured; 
but  our  treatment  of  America — our  sister  people  ;  our 
natural  child;  our  friend,  who  spoke  our  language, 
tied  to  us  by  every  affection — had  been  marked  with 
such  outrage,  such  blackness  of  guilt,  that  men  almost 
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shuddered  to  examine  it.     The  order  of  the   sixth  of     j^xxxv 
November    had   been   made  without   consuUinc:   the  __ll___l_ 


'& 


American  merchants;  but  by  wliat  subtlety  had  it  1794. 
happened  that  the  Aliijerines  had  been  made  to  de- 
clare against  them  1  Was  there  no  suspicion  that  the 
Indians  had  been  let  loose  upon  the  States  ^  From  the 
poverty  of  our  allies,  we  must  ultimately  be  the  gene- 
ral paymaster ;  and,  for  indemnity,  we  might  expect  a 
miserable  West  India  island  or  two:  these  colonics, 
since  the  independence  of  America,  had  lost  their 
value  ;  and  the  example  of  the  French,  who  had  given 
freedom  and  arms  to  the  blacks,  as  means  of  war,  would 
be  contagious,  and  render  the  West  India  islands  a 
burthen.  The  French,  too,  had  turned  their  attention 
to  their  marine,  and  experience  had  shewn  what  they 
were  capable  of  achieving. 

This  motion  was  opposed  by  Earl  Filzwilliam,  the  Answ>  i.d. 
Earls  of  Carnarvon  and  Darnley,  the  Duke  of  Leeds, 
Lord  Sydney,  the  Earls  of  Kinnoul  and  Carlisle,  and 
Lord  Grenville ;  but  such  is  the  difference,  in  a  debate, 
between  the  vigour  of  attack  and  the  caution  of 
defence,  that  the  arguments  on  the  one  side,  if  better 
supported  by  reason,  will  not,  in  oratorical  eftect,  com- 
pete with  those  on  the  other.  They  who  answer  ac- 
cusation, must  make  no  assertions  which  are  not 
bounded  by  strict  truth,  and  guarded  by  scrupulous 
caution ;  refutation  will  often  appear  like  palliation  or 
evasion ;  their  adversaries  may  deal,  without  reserve,  in 
assertions  of  delinquency  and  in  prophecies  of  evil; 
their  statements,  if  partially  true,  will  be  deemed  un- 
answerable, and  their  prognostications  will  be  viewed 
as  the  result  of  commendable  fear  ;  but  any  such  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  their  antagonists  will  bear  the 
imputation  of  malice,  or  the  censure  of  vain  glory, 
arrogance,  and  presumption.  If  they  state  undoubted 
facts,  or  advance  irresistible  axioms,  they  are  treated  as 
stale  and  threadbare  ;  if  they  make  assertions  in  vindi- 
cation of  their  own  conduct,  they  are  doubted,  or  set 
down  as  interested  or  fallacious  ;  aud  their  recitals  of 
the  enormities  of  the  enemy  are  cavilled  at  as  question- 
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Lxxx  V      ^^1^5  <^i'  ridiculed  as  mere  rhetorical  effusion  or  inap- 

L_  plicable  declamation. 

1/94.  The   present  motion,   it  was    said,   called  on  his 

Majesty,  in  direct  violation  of  all  treaties,  to  abandon 
the  common  cause.  Our  object  in  the  war  was  purely 
defensive;  and  on  its  success  the  existence  of  every  thing 
valuable  depended.  The  conduct  of  M.  Chauvelin, 
and  the  behaviour  of  government  toward  him,  were 
again  explained  and  vindicated.  We  could  have  no 
hopes  of  peace  with  France,  unless,  as  had  been  lately 
said  in  the  National  Convention,  we  would  give  up 
our  constitution,  disband  our  army,  or  quit  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  republic  ;  and  then,  what  reliance  could 
be  placed  on  the  promises  of  a  people  without  religion, 
morality,  honour,  or  virtue?  The  Deity,  by  name, 
they  had  degraded ;  denied  his  existence  ;  then  tole- 
rated him ;  then  admitted  him  a  member  of  the 
Jacobin  club. 

The  effect  of  the  last  campaign  on  the  condition  of 
France  was  displayed.  They  were  driven  from  Wil- 
liamstadt,  and  finally  out  of  Austrian  Flanders ;  their 
commerce  was  annihilated,  and  the  seas  cleared  of  their 
cruisers ;  their  grand  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  de- 
stroyed, their  navy  crippled,  and  their  principal  arsenal 
rendered  useless ;  while  almost  all  the  ports  in  Europe 
W'cre  shut  against  them,  and  to  all  this  were  to  be  added, 
possessions  wrested  from  them  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies.  Such  successes  were  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  any  other  first  campaign. 

Our  intention  toward  neutral  nations  was,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  supplying  the  enemy,  under  the  pre- 
text of  a  simulated  neutrality,  with  materials  for  carry- 
ing on  the  war  ;  on  this  subject  the  language  of  the 
cabinet  had  been  that  of  moderation,  good  temper,  and 
firmness;  and  if,  notwithstanding  such  remonstrances, 
they  still  persisted,  the  arm  of  war  ought  to  be  brought 
in  aid,  to  suppress  collusive  dealings.  As  to  America, 
far  from  being  disposed  to  go  to  war  with  us,  if  she 
departed  from  her  neutrality,  it  would  most  probably 
be  on  the  side  of  the  allies. 
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A  division  sliowed  the  opinion  of  the  House  very 
decidedly  against  the  motion*. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Whi thread  moved        1794. 
resohitions,    varying  from   those   of    the    Marquis    of  Mo[ii|)i^by  Mr, 
Lansdowne  in  form,  hut  not  differing  in  their  effect ;  wiutbreaii. 
and,  in  introducing  them,  he  repeated  the  observations 
so  often  advanced  against  the  invectives  which  had 
been  so  copiously  and  successfully  used  to  persuade 
the  people  to  concur  in  the  present  unfortunate  war, 
reiterating  the    accustomed  observations   on  the  un- 
natural union   of  Austria  and  Prussia,  the  manifesto 
of  the   Duke  of  Brunswick,   the  treaty   of    Pilnitz, 
the  schemes  of  the  Empress  of  Russia,  the  hostilities 
of  all  these  powers  to  the  limited  monarchial  constitu- 
tion of  lT89'j",  on  Poland  and  Sardinia,  and  on  the 
benefits  of  neutrality,   which   our   government  might 
have  secured,  but  had  foregone  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  Jenkinson  said  that  the  convention  of  Pilnitz  Mr.Jcnkuison. 
Avas  formed  only  to  rescue  the  French  monarch  from 
his  captivity,  and  enable  him,  in  conjunction  with  the 
states  of  France,  to  adopt  a  beneficial  constitution ;  but 
when  he  announced  his  free  acceptance  of  that  which 
had  been  made,  the  Emperor  declared  the  object  of  the 
convention  fulfilled ;  a  French  ambassador  was  received 
at  Vienna,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor  toward 
the  French  emigrants  at  Treves  and  Cologne  showed 
the  sincerity  of  his  pacific  professions.  He  justified,  on 
the  usual  grounds,  the  conduct  of  Prussia  and  of  Great 
Britain.  It  was  absurd  to  talk  of  a  territory  so  distant 
as  Poland,  when  there  were  the  greatest  apprehensions 
of  danger  so  near  home.  "  While  we  lament  the  mis- 
"  fortunes  of  that  country,"  he  said,  "  let  us  look  to 
"  ourselves ;  let  us  endeavour  to  extinguish  the  flames 
"  of  discord  prevailing  in  France,  and  then  we  have  a 
"  chance  of  peace  on  rational  and  permanent  grounds." 

My.  Fox  renewed  and  enforced  many  of  the  state-  ^'■-  ^°^- 
ments  which  had  been  made  concerning  Austria  and 
Prussia.    On  the  conduct  of  this  power  toward  Poland, 
his  censure  was  unmitigated  and  just ;  and,  while  he 

•   lOo  to  13. 

t    More  properly  of  1791  ;  but  as  th<'  speakers  on  both  sides  distinguished  it 
by  this  date,  I  have  so  left  it  unaltered. 
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censured  ministers  for  refusing  to  negotiate  with 
France  on  account  of  her  bad  faith,  while  they  all  could 
1794.  form  alliances  with  Austria  and  Prussia,  however  pro- 
fligate and  faithless  they  might  be,  he  maintained 
that  if  the  Frenchman  looked  to  Poland,  he  would  see 
that  nothing  short  of  the  partition  of  France  would 
satisfy  his  enemies ;  and  could  he  then  be  expected  to 
risk  his  life  by  rising  in  opposition  to  the  Convention "? 
Should  France  be  subdued  (an  event  utterly  impro- 
bable), the  whole  kingdom  might  not  be  sufficient  to 
indemnify  all  the  powers  at  war;  and  then  we  must 
have  to  fight  for  the  division  of  the  spoil,  without  even 
that  delusive  calm  which  had  been  said  to  be  all  that 
could  now  be  obtained  by  a  treaty  of  peace. 
Mr.  Pitt.  Mr,    Pitt   observed,   that  if  the   House  and   the 

country  continued  to  think  that  the  war  was  originally 
undertaken  to  repel  aggression,  and  to  secure  our 
dearest  and  most  important  interests,  and  that  we  had 
allies  who  concurred  with  us  in  the  same  purpose,  they 
would  be  of  opinion  that,  instead  of  seeking  to  aban- 
don, we  ought  by  all  means  to  cement  and  confirm, 
our  alliances.  Even  were  our  prospects  of  success  as 
bad  as  had  been  represented,  we  had  no  alternative. 
He  had  never  hesitated  to  express  disapprobation  of 
the  treatment  of  Poland ;  but  the  question  was, 
whether  we  should  allow  one  act  of  injustice  to  deprive 
us  of  the  aid  of  our  allies,  in  resisting  a  system  of 
intolerable  injustice,  established  in  France,  and  at- 
tempted to  be  introduced  into  every  other  country. 

After  a  short  reply  from  Mr.  Whitbread,  his  motion 
was  rejected  by  a  great  majority*. 
April  4.  Undismayed  by  his  former  failure,  Earl  Stanhope 

Motion  of  Earl  proposed  a  rcsolutiou  on  the  war  and  our  interference 
an  ope.  .^^  ^^^  internal  government  of  France,  for  the  discussion 
of  which  he  had  obtained  a  call  of  the  House.  It  was 
founded  on  a  supposed  observation  of  the  Earl  of  Mans- 
field, which  he  characterised  as  repugnant  to  every 
principle  of  humanity,  rehgion,  and  social  duty ;  that 
the  ministers  of  this  country  ought  to  interfere,  in  every 
possible  manner,  to  excite  civil  war  in  France  ;  in  other 
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words,  to  use  bribery  and  corruption  in  withdrawing  *^^^'^?% 
Frenchmen  from  the  allegiance  due  to  their  govern-  ___11_L_ 
ment;  and  tliis,  not  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  this  1794. 
country,  but  of  establishing  a  government  directly 
opposed  to  the  will  of  the  majority.  His  speech  was  a 
strange  farrago  of  perverted  sentiments  and  misapplied 
reading.  He  quoted  passages  from  a  sermon  by  the 
Bishop  of  Norwicli,  then  present,  from  the  Commen- 
taries of  Blackstone,  and  from  Lord  Hawkesbury's 
Essay  on  the  Rights  of  Neutral  Nations ;  he  cited  one 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  show  that  the  Ahniglity 
w^as  displeased  with  the  Israelities  for  desiring  a  king, 
and  the  evil  which  would  result  to  them  from  sucli  an 
appointment*;  and  he  concluded  his  desultory  speech 
with  a  quotation  from  a  poem  by  Dr.  Porteus,  Bishop 
of  London. 

The  Earl  of  INIansfield  declared  the  true  meaning  J^°  ^'"^'  "^ 
of  his  misrepresented  words  to  be,  that  if  any  consider-  other\iceis. 
able  number   of  persons  in  France  were  willing  to 
engage  with   us  in  rescuing  their  country  from  the 
horrors  of  anarchy,  by  the  restoration  of  monarchy,  any 
sum  of  money,  however  considerable,  would  be  bene- 
ficially employed  in  promoting  such  an  end.     Lord 
Grenville  reprehended  the  noble  mover  for  suffering 
his  passions  to  get  the  better  of  his  reason.     His  object 
was  evident :  he  would  not  adopt  the  customary  form 
of  a  motion,   because  in  the  shape  of  a  resolution  he 
could  record  his  sentiments  in  the  journals ;  but  he 
advised  that  the  journals  should  not  be  tainted  by  the 
insertion  of  such  matter.     The  Lord  Chancellor  trusted 
that  the  resolution  w'ould  not  even  be  read  from  the 
woolsack.     Its  language,  in  any  other  place,  w-ould 
have  called  down  the  punishment  of  the  law,  and  he 
therfore  would  omit  the  preamble,  and  only  put  the  tir>  incinnbio 
resolution.     I.,ord  Stanhope  objected  to  such  an  altera-  '""'''^'■^• 
tion  being  made,  when  no  amendment  had  been  pro- 
posed ;  but  in  that  form  it  was  put  and  negatived,  and,  puns;.'!}  from 
on  the  motion  of  Lord  Grenville,  expunged  from  the  ^'"^  Jomn.us. 
Journals. 

On  tliis  transaction,  Lord  Lauderdale  moved,  in  the  '""^  i-n"i''i- 

(l;il(j's  iiioUou 
*    I  Saimicl,  f.  viii.  iuul  c.  xii,  v.  I'J. 
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Lord  Thurlow. 


Motions  of 
the  Duke  of 
Bedford  and 
Mr.  Fox. 


May  30, 


lay 


words  of  the  standing  order,  "  that  any  motion  ought 
"  to  be  put  in  the  words  of  the  mover,  and  the  question 
"  of  content  or  not  content  decided  upon  it  in  that 
"  form.  The  Speaker,"  he  said,  "  was  the  servant  of 
"  the  House,  its  instrument  and  its  organ,  while  offici- 
"  ally  addressing  them  from  the  woolsack;  but  if  a 
"  motion  were  the  most  absurd  that  fancy  could  sug- 
"  gest,  it  should  be  submitted  in  the  precise  language 
"  of  the  mover,  and,  if  unfit  to  be  heard,  disposed  of  by 
"  the  previous  question;  but  the  House  had  not  a 
"  right,  much  less  any  individual  peer,  to  alter  its  con- 
"  struction  or  vary  its  terms." 

Lord  Thurlow  acquired  thanks,  and  the  applause 
of  the  House,  by  vindicating  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
He  had  often  acted,  he  said,  in  the  same  manner,  to 
withdraw  an  indiscreet  mover  from  censure ;  yet,  as 
he  had  some  doubt  on  the  propriety  of  expunging 
the  proposition  on  the  day  when  it  had  been  advanced, 
and  did  not  think  it  necessary  that,  by  adopting  the 
resolution  then  proposed,  the  House  should  vote  a 
truism,  he  moved  the  previous  question;  but  Lord 
Grenville,  severely  reprehending  Earl  Stanhope, 
changed  it  into  one  of  adjournment,  which  was  carried 
without  a  division. 

At  an  advanced  period  of  the  session,  attempts 
were  renewed  to  obtain  declarations  favourable  to 
peace,  and  expressing  disapprobation  of  the  origin  and 
conduct  of  the  war.  On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Fox  and 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  moved  a  series  of  fourteen  reso- 
lutions in  the  same  words,  condemning  the  proceedings 
of  England  and  all  her  allies  during  the  revolution, 
more  particularly  after  the  10th  of  August,  1792,  in 
negotiation,  in  the  field,  and  in  the  cabinet,  and  as- 
serting that,  in  consequence  of  the  events  of  the  war, 
on  the  Continent  and  elsewhere,  all  supposed  views  of 
aggrandizement  and  ambition  on  the  part  of  the  French 
were  evidently  unattainable,  and  must  be  relinquished  ; 
and  that,  therefore,  the  object  of  the  war,  as  originally 
professed  on  our  part,  might  be  secured  ;  the  French 
would  be  content  with  the  possession  and  safety  of  their 
own  country ;  and  we  might  adhere  to  our  professed 
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principles  of  justice  and  policy,  by  abstaining  from  any  lxxx'v 
interference  with  their  internal  affairs.  Except  sonic  ^  '  " 
allusions  to  the  transactions  of  the  campaign  which  wm. 
had  already  commenced,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  debates  displayed  no  feature  of  novelty.  In  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  motion  was  disposed  of  by  the 
previous  question ;  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  one 
of  adjournment;  and  divisions  took  place  on  each*. 
The  principal  distinguishing  features  of  the  debate 
were  a  most  able  speech  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and 
an  altercation  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  in 
which  expressions  of  mutual  contempt  were  used,  such 
as  no  licence  of  debate  could  warrant.  The  Speaker 
impartially  declared  both  parties  disorderly,  and  cen- 
sured himself  for  not  having  interrupted  ]Mr.  Sheridan, 
with  whom  the  unjustifiable  expressions  originated. 

Other  discussions  arose  as  to  the  mode  and  expense  other  debates 

.  -  .,  I'l-  on  the  con- 

of  conductnig  the  war,  the  treaties  by  winch  it  was  duct  of  the 
proposed  to  give  it  vigour  and  effect,  and  the   altered  '^'^"-^^■ 
aspect    of  affairs   produced  by    the    progress  of  the 
campaign. 

By  a  message  to  the  House  of  Commons,  his  jNla-  jan.  27. 
jesty  announced  that  a  corps  of  Hessian  troops,  taken  j^^^^JJ'^  ^'""^'i'^ 
into  his  service,  had  been  disembarked,  and  stationed 
in  the  isle  of  Wight,  Portsmouth,  and  places  adjacent, 
to  prevent  sickness,  from  their  remaining  too  long  on 
board  the  transports. 

j\Ir.  Grey  moved,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  prin-  f,.},.  lu. 
ciples  of  the  constitution  for  the  Kino-  to  introduce  ^^I'-.'-i'-y's 

i    ,  .  ,  ..  "  .  , -p      motion. 

foreign  troops,  without  parliamentary  sanction.  He 
was  desirous  that  the  right  of  the  Crown  should  be 
asserted  or  denied  by  an  express  resolution ;  and  hoped 
the  point  would  not  be  avoided  by  the  previous  ques- 
tion. The  motion  produced  a  long  debate,  in  which 
the  opposition  party  so  little  relished  their  position, 
that  Mr.  Serjeant  Adair  expressed  a  wish  that  the  mo- 
tion had  not  been  made ;  and  Mr.  Fox  declared  that 
he  never  recollected  a  question  which  had  given  rise  to 

*    House  of  Lords,  113  to  l^-J — House  of  Connnons,  20»  to  5'). 
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SO  much  extraneous  matter,  or  to  so  great  a  variety  of 
abstract  arguments. 

Mr.  Grey  said,  these  Hessians  were  not  under 
military  law.  The  moment  they  landed  in  England, 
they  were  ipso  facto  discharged  and  disbanded ;  and 
were  any  of  them  to  desert  or  disobey  orders,  there 
was  no  law  by  which  they  could  be  tried.  If  the 
King  had  po'»ver  to  introduce  an  unlimited  number 
of  foreign  mercenaries  to  overawe  and  subdue  us,  we 
might  as  well  declare  at  once  "  that  the  revolution 
"  was  nothing  more  than  a  successful  rebellion  ;  that 
"  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  were  the  best  of 
"  doctrines ;  that  opposition  to  sovereign  power,  at 
"  any  time  and  under  any  circumstances,  was  an  oppo- 
"  sition  to  the  ordinance  of  God ;  that  the  actions  of 
"  tyrants  were  not  to  be  examined  by  the  people,  for 
"  that  sovereigns  are  God's  vicegerents  on  earth,  and 
"  accountable  only  to  him  for  their  actions ;  that  under 
"  any  oppression  whatever,  resistance  was  a  crime,  and 
"  obedience  a  duty  of  the  subject." 

In  mentioning  the  Bill  of  Rights,  Mr.  Grey  had 
claimed  that  it  should  be  construed  liberally;  Mr. 
Windham  contended  that  by  implication,  it  left  pro- 
vision for  the  exigencies  of  war;  for  the  words  pro- 
hibiting the  maintaining  of  a  standing  army,  are  put 
most  emphatically,  "  in  time  of  peace."  He  confessed 
himself  at  a  loss  to  determine  what  was  meant  by 
"  liberally."  Was  it  that  every  construction  tending 
to  abridge  the  prerogative  was  to  be  considered  liberal, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  all  constructions,  however  just, 
which  went  to  confirm  or  leave  it  untouched,  were  to 
be  deemed  illiberal  1 

Mr.  Francis  thought  that  even  Mr.  Grey  and  his 
own  friends  had  viewed  the  Bill  of  Bights  too  narrowly. 
It  declared  that  the  raising  or  maintaining  a  standing 
force  in  time  of  peace,  without  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment, was  against  law.  What  force  1  A  native  force 
certainly.  The  force  which  they  had  seen  maintained 
by  James  the  Second.  They  applied  their  remedy  to 
the  grievance.     "  If  the  contrary  construction  is  right 
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"  where  is  our  security  ]  the  King,  by  his  undoubted     lxxxv 
prerogative,  as  I  hear  it  perpetually  affirmed,  but  I 


"  utterly  deny  it  to  be  so,  can  make  war  at  his  pleasure.        1794. 

"  What  then  have  ministers  to  do  but  to  excite  or 

"  create  a  quarrel,  which  is  always  at  their  command, 

"  and  then  they  may  bring  any  foreign  force  into  the 

"  kingdom.     If  it  be  lawful  to  introduce  four  thousand 

"  Hessians  to-day,  why  not  ten  thousand  Austrians  to- 

"  morrow,  and  twenty  thousand  Russians  the  day  fol- 

"  lowing?    A  base,  corrupt,  and  abject  people,  when 

"  once  they  are  properly  frighted — sufficiently  alarmed, 

"  will  submit  to  any  thing  for  the  sake  of  being  de- 

"  fended." 

Such  was  the  tone,  rather  than  the  substance,  of  a  i^iotiou 
debate,  which  terminated,  contrary  to  the  express  wishes  ^'^^^^ 
of  the  mover,  in  the  rejection  of  the  previous  question 
by  a  great  majority*. 

In  pursuance   of  a    suggestion  by   Mr.  Fox,   the  Feb.  21. 
Earl  of  Albemarle  brought  into  the  upper  House  a  i^,'][,,°f„i,.. 
bill  to  indemnify  those  who  had  advised  his  Majesty 
to   land    these  troops.     The  noble    Earl  was  in  his  Tiic  Eari  of 
twenty-second  year,  and  this,  his  first  parliamentary       *^"''"  '^' 
effort,  acquired  the  applause  of  Earl  Spencer  and  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdownc,  who  complimented  him  on  an 
unequalled  first  display. 

Referring  to  the  Bill  of  Rights,  he  contended  that 
what  was  declared  to  be  illegal  in  time  of  peace,  ought 
to  be  deemed  still  more  so  in  time  of  war.  By  the  act 
of  settlement,  none  but  native  subjects  could  hold  any 
trust,  civil  or  military ;  consequently,  the  command  of 
these  troops  by  foreign  officers,  being  a  military  trust, 
was  illegal ;  not  less  so  was  the  landing  and  keeping 
the  private  soldiers,  by  the  mutiny  act.  To  shew  that 
an  indemnity  was  necessary,  he  referred  to  precedents 
from  1745  to  1784,  and  to  a  resolution  in  the  House 
of  C'ommons  in  1641,  declaring  that  "  those  who 
"should  recommend  to  his  Majesty  the  employment 
"  of  foreign  troops  within  this  realm,  should  be  punished 
"as  enemies  to  the  constitution." 

•    184  to  Ho. 
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On  the  motion  for  a  second  reading,  it  was  ob- 
served that  this  resolution  was  only  an  opinion,  not  a 
law,  and  it  was  made  before  the  revolution,  the  period 
when  our  constitution  had  taken  its  present  glorious 
form.  His  Majesty  could  not  employ  these  troops  in 
actual  service,  without  the  sanction  of  Parliament ;  but 
in  the  present  instance,  a  body  of  foreigners  intended 
for  foreign  service  had  been  landed,  for  a  time  only, 
for  preservation  against  sickness.  To  this  it  was  re- 
plied that  a  large  as  well  as  a  small  body  might  be 
introduced  under  the  same  pretext,  and  the  kingdom 
invaded  by  a  hundred  thousand  sick  Hessians  as  well 
as  by  ten  thousand. 

It  seemed  that  as  no  actual  grievance  existed,  the 
abstract  principle  was  not  worthy  of  a  parliamentary 
enactment.  The  bill  was  rejected*,  and  two  protests 
were  placed  on  the  journals;  one,  in  six  articles,  by  Earl 
Stanhope ;  the  other,  in  one  only,  by  the  Earl  of 
Romney. 

After  these  decisions,  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  the  question  was  at  rest ;  but  when  three  weeks 
had  elapsed,  Mr.  Grey  returned  to  it  by  moving  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  under  the  same  title  with  that 
which  the  House  of  Lords  had  rejected.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  that  there  could  be  any  motive  for  this 
attempt,  except  that  of  creating  a  debate.  Nothing 
had  occurred  to  favour  a  supposition  that,  even  if  the 
bill  were  to  pass  the  lower  House,  the  peers  would  so 
suddenly,  and  without  any  visible  cause,  recede  from 
their  expressed  opinions  and  record  their  own  errors  ; 
andMr.Grey  confessed  that,  after  the  arguments  he  had 
urged  on  a  former  day,  he  had  nothing  new  to  advance. 
The  debate,  in  fact,  turned  entirely  on  the  supposition 
that  foreign  troops  might  be  introduced  to  subvert  the 
constitution  and  establish  despotic  power.  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan adverted  to  Lord  Stafford,  who,  when  he  com- 
manded an  army  against  Scotland,  being  told  that  it 
was  illegal,  answered,  that  he  would  hang  any  lawyer 
who  dared  to  tell  him  so.     If  he  were  a  magistrate,  he 
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should  not  liesitate  to  disperse  those  foreigners,  as  an       yxV^*' 
illegal  and  tumultuous  rabble.      If,  in  an  interval  of      '  "  ' 
Parliament,  fifty  thousand  foreign  troops  were  to  land,         1794. 
would  the  responsibility  of  the  minister  be  a  sufficient 
apology?      He  shonld  not  be  forward  in  moving  an 
impeachment  agamst  a  gentleman  at  the  head  of  fifty 
thousand  soldiers.     A  previous  notice  of  the  measnre 
was  no  sufficient  security ;  for  while  the  members  were 
debating  it,  the  lobby  might  be   filled  with   foreign 
mercenaries. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Adair  and  Mr.  Fox  argued  the  general  Serjeant  Adair 
propositions  already  advanced,  and  were  answered  by  r,"clnbcr^s^ 
]Mr.  Anstruther  and  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  motion  was  re-  '^'uii'JHre- 
jected*.  ** 

In  a  committee  on  the  army  estimates,  the  conduct  ^^''^'^^h  3. 
of  the  war  on  the  Continent  was  severely  arraigned  by 
Major  Maitland  and  Mr.  Fox,  and  ably  defended  by 
IMr.  Jenkinson  and  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who,  in  answering 
some  observations  relating  to  the  expedition  against 
Dunkirk,  pronounced  a  high  and  well-merited  eulo- 
gium  on  the  Duke  of  York;  but,  as  no  motion  was 
made,  the  discussion  could  be  considered  only  as  an 
expression  of  opinions. 

Shortly  afterward,  a  message  from  the  King  an-  25tii. 
nounced   that,    for   the    purijose   of    more   cftectuallv  '^'''*''  ^'^'" 

,.  .  I'll  fn(W<:i<'-(' 

guardmg  against  any  attempt  which  the  enemy  might 
make  to  execute  their  professed  design  of  invading  the 
kingdom,  lie  had  ordered  a  further  augmentation  of  his 
land  forces,  and  intended  to  take  measures,  in  case  of 
emergency,  to  assemble  speedily  a  large  additional 
force  in  any  part  where  it  might  become  necessary. 

Such  menaces  had  in  fact  been  uttered  by  the  rulers  ^^tJi- 
of  France,  and  ^Ir.  Dundas  had  issued  a  plan  for  more  phn  ^1- viim?- 
completely  assuring  our  safety.     In  its  general  outline,  t^'^'"*- 
it  proposed  the  augmentation  of  the  militia  by  volun- 
teers, to  be  added  as  privates  to  each  company ;  local 
bodies  of  volunteer  infantry,  especially  near  the  coast, 
of  cavalry,  both  fencible  and  local,  with  details  as  to 
the  manner  of  composing,  embodying,  and  regulating 

•  170  to  a. 
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24th. 


them,  and  he  recommended  a  general  subscription. 
He  now  moved  an  address,  assuring  his  Majesty  that 
the  House  would  concur  in  all  necessary  measures  for 
guarding  against  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  and  of  their 
firm  and  decided  support  in  the  present  just  and  neces- 
sary war.  It  was  unanimously  voted,  after  a  few  ob- 
servations from  Mr.  Fox,  who,  while  he  admitted  the 
extensive  preparations  of  the  enemy  and  the  necessity 
of  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown  the  means  of  de- 
fence, objected  to  voluntary  subscriptions  as  unconsti- 
tutional, and  observed  that  the  words  "just  and  neces- 
"  sary"  seemed  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  ad- 
dress for  the  sole  purpose  of  preventing  unanimity  in 
voting  it. 

Mr.  Pitt  would  not,  for  the  sake  of  unanimity,  omit 
a  description  of  the  war,  which  had  invariably  been 
used  in  that  house,  and  which  belonged  to  it,  perhaps, 
in  a  greater  degree  than  to  any  preceding  contest. 
Some  observations  of  Mr.  Drake  on  an  expression  of 
Mr.  Grey,  that  he  would  rather  live  under  the  rule  of 
Nero  or  Caligula,  than  under  the  cruel,  unjust,  and 
tyrannical  government  of  France,  drew  from  that  gen- 
tleman a  declaration  that  he  would  rather  live  even 
under  the  rule  of  the  King  of  Prussia  or  the  Empress 
of  Russia  than  the  present  government  of  France. 

But  the  most  material  point  of  discussion  arose  on 
the  suggestion  of  voluntary  contributions.  Very  soon 
after  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Dundas's  circular,  Mr. 
Baker  had  described  it  as  most  irregular,  particularly 
during  a  sitting  of  Parliament.  In  these  sentiments, 
Mr.  Serjeant  Adair  and  Mr.  Fox  fully  agreed ;  and, 
shortly  afterward,  Mr.  Sheridan  obtained  a  resolution 
that  a  copy  of  the  circular  should  be  laid  before  the 
House ;  as  he  considered  the  application  illegal  and 
unconstitutional,  and  would  submit  to  the  House  a 
motion  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Martin  declared  that, 
coming  after  the  punishments  inflicted  on  individuals 
for  avowing  political  opinions,  the  general  system  of 
erecting  barracks  all  over  the  kingdom,  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  troops  without  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment, was  a  measure  which  crowned  the  whole. 


motion. 
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With  much  more  point,  and  a  far  better  style  of     lxxxv 
eloquence,   Mr.    Western,   in   a   maiden   speech,    ex-  ^ 

pressed  and  vindicated  his  opinion,  that  the  constitu-         i7'J4. 
tion,  in  its  vital  principle,  was  attacked  and  violated,  ^'^^'  Western. 
and  the  dignity  of  the  House  grossly  insulted,  by  the 
late  measures  for  raising  a  military  force,  and  the  pre- 
sent  appeal    to   individuals    for   support    from   their 
purses. 

Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Francis,  and  Mr.  Serjeant  Adair,  o<hcr 
maintained  similar  sentiments;  Mr.  Pitt  briefly  de- 
clared that  the  measure  was  perfectly  legal,  and  conso- 
nant to  frequent  practice.  It  had  not  been  taken 
without  previous  intimation ;  for,  when  he  moved  the 
bill  to  augment  the  militia,  he  had  stated  that  it  was 
proposed  to  adopt  other  measures. 

According   to   the   intention    he   had   announced,  28th. 
Mr.  Sheridan  moved  for  a  declaration,  that  it  is  dan-  l^J^;;^!;^"^'"^'^ 
gerous  and  unconstitutional  to  solicit  money  from  the 
people  as  a  private  aid,   loan,  benevolence,  or   sub- 
scription, for  public  purposes,  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament. 

His  speech  was  one  of  great  learning  and  ability, 
correct  in  arrangement,  and  forcible  in  argument  and 
illustration.  lie  undertook  to  shew  that  the  posses- 
sion of  such  a  power  by  the  Crown  was  not  reconcilc- 
able  either  to  the  spirit  or  the  letter  of  our  constitution  ; 
inconsistent  with  ancient  usage ;  and  that,  even  if  it 
might  be  countenaced  by  authorities,  it  was  not  fit  to 
be  resorted  to  as  a  source  of  revenue  for  the  security  of 
tlie  kingdom.  He  represented  the  danger  of  giving  to 
the  Crown  a  power  of  appealing,  not  to  Parliament, 
but  to  knots  and  selected  societies  of  individuals,  and 
procuring  supplies  for  purposes  unknown  and  unex- 
plained to  the  legal  representatives  of  the  people.  In 
1784,  he  said,  if  the  House  of  Commons  had  refused 
the  supplies,  as  the  best  means  of  resisting  the  uncon- 
stitutional attack  on  their  privileges,  the  people,  de- 
luded by  artful  cries  of  a  fourth  estate,  and  of  a  mon- 
strous coalition,  would  have  granted  a  sufficient  sum  to 
the  Crown,  and  made  all  the  functions  and  purposes  of 
Parliament    unnecessary.       It   was    ridiculous    to    say 
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that  subscriptions  from  the  subject  to  the  Crown  were 
vokmtary ;  it  was  untrue,  even  in  the  days  of  James 
the  First ;  but  much  more  so  now,  when  the  officers  of 
customs  and  excise,  placemen,  pensioners,  and  de- 
pendents on  the  Crown,  were  greater  in  number  than 
all  the  constituent  body  of  the  kingdom;  certainly 
more  than  that  part  of  the  people  which  nominated 
and  returned  a  majority  of  that  House. 

He  then  considered  the  statutes,  the  law  pre- 
cedents, and  the  speeches  and  declarations  of  emi- 
nent men,  relative  to  benevolences,  from  Edward  the 
Fourth  to  1782  ;  and,  after  a  series  of  sarcastic  reflec- 
tions on  the  objects  of  the  war,  frequently  expressed 
by  himself  and  others  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  con- 
cluded by  observing,  that  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
instance,  the  minister  mimicked  the  Jacobins ;  his 
measure  was  calculated,  not  merely  for  delusion,  vexa- 
tion, and  oppression,  but,  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
decay  of  all  popular  spirit,  to  establish  a  principle  ruin- 
ous to  liberty. 

With  equal  minuteness,  the  Attorney-general  re- 
viewed the  proceedings  of  former  governments  and 
the  declarations  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers,  shewing 
that  what  had  been  done  was  not  repugnant  to  the 
principles  of  the  constitution,  but  sanctioned  and  con- 
firmed by  the  spirit,  the  letter,  the  text,  and  the  com- 
ment of  every  existing  law.  He  cited  particularly 
what  had  been  done  in  1778,  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Camden  in  1782,  and  the  judgment  of  Lord  Ashburton, 
then  a  cabinet  minister.  He  referred  back  to  trans- 
actions in  1759,  under  Lord  Chatham,  and  in  1746, 
when  Lord  Hardwicke,  who,  in  passing  sentence  on 
the  rebel  lords,  took  occasion  to  declare  that  he  held 
the  opposite  doctrine  to  be  the  height  of  presumption 
and  ignorance.  In  1782,  when  the  Lords  Camden 
and  Shelburne  were  in  the  cabinet,  together  with  a 
right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Fox),  inferior  to 
neither  in  talents  and  abilities.  Lord  Shelburne  wrote 
a  circular  letter  to  several  parts  of  the  country,  soli- 
citing subscriptions,  and  received  various  answers. 
From  Scotland,  not  the  most  agreeable;   it  said  that 
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the  people  were  poor,  having   ah'eady  contributed  to      lx^^xv 
the  war  as  much  as  they  were  able  to  bear ;  but  those 


from  Sheffield,  Yarmouth,  Leeds,  Sunderland,  Lincoln,  1794. 
Carlisle,  Norfolk,  Cambridge,  Lewes,  and  Exeter, 
almost  all  announced  readiness  to  open  a  subscription 
for  the  support  of  government ;  and  those  who  refused 
alleged  inability,  not  unwillingness.  After  adverting 
to  other  instances,  he  asked,  had  not  the  gentlemen 
opposite  allowed  several  of  the  nobility  to  raise  com- 
panies at  their  own  expense?  Why  had  the  East 
India  Company  been  permitted,  during  the  American 
war,  to  subscribe  three  ships  ]  or,  why  had  a  noble 
lord  (Lonsdale)  been  suffered  to  promise  a  seventy- 
four  ]  Upon  the  whole,  it  was  not  wise  to  declare  any 
resolution,  and  he  moved  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Fox  explained,  that,  in  1782,  Lord  Shelburne's  m,..  f^x. 
was  not  a  letter  soliciting,  or  even  hinting  at,  contribu- 
tion or  subscription  ;  but  had  merely  for  its  object  to 
take  the  advice  of  the  people  at  large,  on  the  subject 
of  arming  to  protect  the  country.  In  defence  of  his 
own  consistency,  he  mentioned  that,  at  the  opening  of 
the  session,  after  the  donation  of  ships  by  the  East 
India  Company,  and  the  promise  of  one  by  Lord  Lons- 
dale, he  had  declared  that  he  deemed  every  gift  of  the 
kind  an  injury  to  the  constitution.  He  mentioned 
legal  opinions  of  ISIr.  St.  John  and  of  Sir  Francis 
Bacon ;  and  said  that  the  statement  by  Lord  Ilardwicke 
was  extra-judicial,  and  therefore  of  the  less  authority. 

In  the  course  of  an  ingenious  and  pointed  speech, 
JNlr.  \V  mdliam  took  an  opportunity  to  disclaim  the 
saying  which  had  been  imputed  to  him  and  industri- 
ously circulated — "Perish  commerce;  let  the  con- 
stitution live."  Whether  this  sentiment  were  in  itself 
true  or  false,  it  came  from  Mr.  Hardinge  ;  he  had 
never  uttered  it.  Mr.  Sheridan  made  a  short  reply, 
and  the  motion  for  putting  the  previous  question  was  Motion 
negatived*.  '  neg;itivo(i. 


tlie 


On  the  same  day,  the  Earl  of  liauderdale  moved   Motion  of 
same   resolution   in   the   House    of    liOrds.     Tlie  L.^cniaio. 
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debate  was  not  distinguished  by  novelty,  either  of 
opinion  or  expression.  The  Earl  of  Hardwicke  ex- 
plained the  opinion  so  decidedly  expressed  by  his 
ancestor,  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Great  pains  were  taken 
by  the  Tories  and  Jacobites  of  those  times  to  obstruct 
every  measure  adopted  for  the  security  of  the  consti- 
tution and  the  suppression  of  rebellion  ;  but  it  did  not 
occur  to  any  man,  who  was  a  real  friend  to  his  country, 
and  to  the  government  established  at  the  Revolution, 
that  those  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  stood  forth 
in  support  of  the  common  safety  were  guilty  of  any 
illegal  or  unconstitutional  act.  The  fate  of  this  mo- 
tion  was  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Sheridan*. 

When  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  volunteer 
Debatron  the  coi^ps  had  bccn  brought  in,  and  Mr.  Pitt  moved  that 
Volunteer  bill.  ^^^  Housc  should  go  iuto  a  Committee,  Mr.  Francis 
complained  of  a  prevailing  practice,  which,  in  effect, 
took  away  all  freedom  of  debate,  by  confining  every 
discussion  to  three  or  four  individuals,  who  occupied 
the  whole  time  of  the  House  with  speeches  of  many 
hours  ;  and  not  only  wore  out  the  patience  of  the  few 
who  attended  them,  but  precluded  all  others  from 
offering  their  opinions. 

Mr.  Fox  having  renounced  all  intention  to  make  a 
long  speech  on  the  present  occasion-j*,  vindicated  his 
own  consistency,  in  1782,  and,  jointly  with  Mr.  Sheri- 


April  1st. 


Mr.  Francis. 


*  The  numbers  on  a  division  were  104  to  7. 

t  This  renunciation  of  long  speeches  produced  an  effusion  of  some  humour. 
Mr.  Burke  supposed  the  opinion  Mr.  Francis  had  given  was  drawn  from  a  pre- 
cept of  Captain  Morris,  a  writer  of  very  high  authority  with  gentlemen  opposite 
to  him. 

"  Solid  men  of  Boston,  take  no  strong  potations  ; 
Solid  men  of  Boston,  make  no  long  orations ; 
Solid  men  of  Boston,  go  to  bed  by  sun-down, 
And  don't  lose  your  way,  like  the  loggerheads  of  London. 

Bow,  wow,  wow!" 

This  allusion  to  a  well-known  song  of  the  popular  lyrist,  in  which  Mr.  Pitt 
and  Mr.  Dundas  were  exposed  in  a  very  ludicrous  situation,  gave  Mr.  Sheridan 
an  opportunity  to  make  one  of  those  pointed  retorts  for  which  he  was  peculiarly 
qualified.  He  supposed  that  the  injunction  against  long  orations  was  not  the  only 
moral  precept  in  the  system  of  ethics  alluded  to,  which  regulated  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Burke.     He  would  remind  him  of  another  passage,  which  says — 

"  He  went  to  Daddy  Jenky,  by  trimmer  Hal  attended, 

In  such  company,  good  lack  ! — how  his  morals  must  be  mended  ! 
Bow,  wow,  wow!" 
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dan,  maintained  the  propriety  of  the  conduct  pursued      lx^5o!v 
by  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham. 


When  the  bill  was  presented  for  a  third  reading,  1794. 
Mr.  Francis  prefaced  a  speech  of  considerable  length,  ^^^  y,!^^'';.;^ 
by  reading  an  article  of  the  Bill  of  Ilights  by  which 
levying  money  for,  or  to  the  use  of,  the  Crown,  by 
pretence  of  prerogative,  without  grant  of  Parliament, 
for  longer  time,  or  in  other  manner  than  the  same  is  or 
shall  be  granted,  was  declared  "  illegal."  As  the 
debate  which  followed  was  founded  entirely  on  this 
well-known  truism,  and  as  the  same  matter  had 
already  been  so  amply  discussed,  no  novelty  of  argu- 
ment or  illustration  could  be  expected.  Some  asperi- 
ties of  language  occurred ;  but  they  do  not  deserve  com- 
memoration. 

After  the  third  reading,  Mr.  Serjeant  Adair,  as  a  clause  moved 
rider  to  the  bill,  moved  a  clause  to  give  an  express  ^y  ^c».i<a'it 
authority  to  receive  voluntary  subscriptions  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act,  and  to  direct  the  application  of  them, 
lie  was  not  cordially  supported  by  Mr.  Sheridan; 
while  Mr.  Fox  and  INIr.  Grey,  disapproving  the  whole 
measure,  assented  relunctantly  to  any  proposal  which 
would  give  it  even  a  qualified  effect.  The  Master  of 
the  Rolls  and  Mr.  Pitt  resisted  the  clause  as  unneces- 
sary, tending  to  raise  a  doubt,  and  embarrass  and 
encumber  a  measure  which  was  perfectly  legal.  The 
clause  was  negatived. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  bill  was  not  opposed ;  April. 
but,  on  the  second  reading,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  Sie'Lordr '" 
and  the  Earl  of  Abingdon  explained  their  motives  and 
conduct  in  1778  and  1782. 

Government  thought  fit  to  increase  the  military  inroiment  of 
force  by  permitting  Frenchmen  to  enlist  in  the  British  endgnmis. 
army  :  they  were  to  be  led  by  officers  of  their  own 
nation,  and  receive  British  pay.  In  ordinary  circum- 
stances, such  a  measure  could  hardly  have  received 
countenance  ;  but,  when  a  large  portion  of  the  French 
people  viewed  the  existing  government  as  a  mere 
ursurpation,  when  the  protection  to  which  they  should 
have  been  intitled  was  withdrawn,  when  they  were 
plundered,  proscribed,  and  as  subjects  utterly  re- 
VOL.    v.  p  p 
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nounced,  the  ordinary  modes  of  reasoning  were  deemed 
inapplicable  to  them. 

Yet  a  bill  authorizing  such  a  measure  could  not 
proceed  without  rigid  examination  and  severe  ani- 
madversion. On  the  motion  for  a  second  reading, 
Mr.  Baker  approved  its  principle,  because,  although 
it  was  necessary  to  increase  our  force,  and  better  to 
employ  men  to  fight  in  their  own  cause,  than  suffer 
them  to  remain  a  dead  weight  on  the  country,  yet  if, 
as  it  was  rumoured,  those  who  did  not  enlist  were  to 
be  treated  as  aliens ;  if  levy  money  was  to  be  given  ; 
and  if  they  were  to  be  introduced  into  this  country, 
as  was  alleged,  for  air  and  exercise ;"  the  transaction 
was  suspicious ;  exercise  might  include  hostile  opera- 
tions ;  and  what  security  had  we  that  there  should  not 
be  sixty  thousand  landed,  and  all  under  military  law  ? 

These  suggestions  were  properly  reproved  by  Mr. 
Pitt;  there  was  no  clause  enabling  government  to  treat 
these  men  as  aliens ;  it  was  unnecessary,  as  that  power 
was  already  conferred  by  the  Alien  Act;  nor  was  there 
in  the  bill  one  word  about  levy  money,  although  some 
allowance  might  be  necessary  to  those  who  could  not 
otherwise  repair  to  a  place  of  rendezvous. 

After  a  few  more  observations  on  each  side,  Mr. 
Sheridan  forcibly  stated  his  objections.  In  controvert- 
ing an  observation  of  Mr.  Jenkinson,  that  we  should 
be  able  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  France  in  the 
present  campaign,  an  attempt  in  which  none  could 
afford  more  effectual  assistance  than  Frenchmen,  he 
adverted  to  the  prospects  and  events  of  last  year,  parti- 
cularly Toulon  and  La  Vendee.  He  could  conceive 
nothing  more  cruel  than  driving  unfortunate  persons 
into  the  field  with  a  certainty  of  being  destroyed  if 
captured.  Should  these  unfortunate  men  be  so  treated, 
were  we  to  revenge  their  fate  by  retaliation?  [Mr. 
Burke  exclaimed,  "  Yes."]  "  Good  Heaven  !"  cried 
Mr.  Sheridan,  "  consider  that  the  lives  of  millions  may 
"  depend  upon  that  single  word — that  you  will  introduce 
"a  system  of  human  sacrifice  all  over  Europe."  By  the 
words  of  the  bill,  it  was  for  the  first  time  acknowledged, 
from  ministerial  authority,  that  France  had  "subjects;" 
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offer  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Eng- 


dcgrading  rcsthc- 


and  we  might  be  assured  that  tlie  present  government 
of  that  country  would  treat  those  subjects  as  rebels 
whenever  they  found  them  fighting  in  the  pay  of  Great 
Britain. 

In  a  constitutional  point  of  view,  he  held  the  bill 
to  be  most  dangerous.  Martial  law,  to  which  the  men 
were  to  be  subjected,  was  to  be  left,  without  limitation, 
entirely  to  the  King.  He  expatiated  on  the  danger  of 
employing  a  body  of  men,  who,  smarting  under  the 
lash,  and  detesting  even  the  name  of  liberty,  might  be 
inclined  to  do  any  thing  to  bring  about  that  despotism 
which  was  so  dear  to  them.  In  this  age  of  liberality 
and  religious  tolerance,  it  was  not  deemed  unsafe  to 
entertain  in  the  kingdom  an  army  of  possibly  thirty 
thousand  Roman  Catholic  foreigners ;  to  him  their  re- 
ligious opinions  were  matter  of  indifference  ;  but  what 
an  insult  did  we 

land,  in  continuing  oppressive  and 
tions,  although  they  eminently  distinguished  their  loy 
alty,  and  manifested  the  most  dutiful  spirit  of  alle- 
giance! If  this  bill  should  pass,  he  gave  notice  that  he 
would,  without  loss  of  time,  move  the  abolition  of  all 
disabilities  on  account  of  religious  opinions. 

INIr.  Burke,  who  had  been  accused  of  a  smile  or  Mr.  Burke, 
laugh  when  the  former  despotism  in  France  was  men- 
tioned, assured  the  House  that  it  was  not  one  of  le^dty, 
but  of  bitterness  and  sorrow.  France  must  pass  through 
many  severe  trials,  must  swallow  many  a  bitter  pill, 
before  she  could  be  restored  to  that  happy  despotism 
under  which  he  once  saw  her  flourish.  In  his  usual 
fervid  terms,  he  depicted  the  horrible  tyranny  then 
prevailing,  as  so  frightful,  that  Milton  himself  would 
have  been  ashamed  to  present  to  his  readers  such  a  hell 
as  that  country,  or  such  a  devil  as  a  modern  Jacobin. 
He  ridiculed  the  perpetual  use  which  pretended  friends 
of  freedom  made  of  the  words  "  liberty"  and  "  despot- 
ism;" depicted  the  evils  which  must  result,  should  the 
system  of  Jacobinism  ever  take  place  in  this  country  ; 
and  felt  no  difficulty  in  declaring  that  if  French  property 
was  not  restored,  property  in  England  would  not  be 
worth  ten  years'  purchase. 

rp2 
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The  debate  was  closed  by  Mr.  Francis,  who  doubted 
that  the  unhappiness  of  the  French,  excepting  the  im- 
mediate objects  and  victims  of  cruelty,  was  so  great  as 
had  been  described ;  and  Mr.  Grey,  who,  while  he  reite- 
rated his  admission  about  living  under  Nero  or  Cali- 
gula, believed  the  cause  of  the  present  tyranny  to  be 
the  ancient  despotism  and  the  combination  of  the  allied 
powers. 

Although  the  division  on  this  occasion  was  far  from 
flattering*,  the  opposition  party  opposed  the  motion 
for  going  into  a  committee;  and  Colonel  Tarleton  and 
Mr.  Whitbread  repeated  the  arguments  used  in  former 
debates  concerning  La  Vendee,  Lyons,  and  Toulon,  and 
on  Mr.  Burke's  "  Yes,"  and  declared  that  passing  this 
bill  would  destroy  the  privileges  of  Magna  Charta, 
undermine  the  Bill  of  Rights,  set  at  nought  some  of 
the  important  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  and 
annihilate  the  British  Constitution. 

As  to  retaliation.  Lord  Mulgrave  stated  that,  when 
he  was  at  Toulon,  persons  serving  in  that  garrison  on 
an  important  post  were  surprised  and  taken,  and  said 
to  have  been  massacred  in  cold  blood.  On  inquiry, 
it  was  found  that  no  such  event  had  happened ;  but 
should  such  conduct  be  adopted  by  our  enemies,  we 
must  retaliate.  If  a  contrary  doctrine  were  announced, 
the  enemy  would  bully  us  with  the  threat  from  day  to 
day,  for  the  purpose  of  inspiring  terror.  The  division 
was  again  strongly  in  favour  of  the  measure^j". 

After  the  third  reading,  on  the  motion  that  the  bill 
should  pass,  Mr.  Fox  recapitulated  the  usual  topics  on 
the  cause,  commencement,  and  conduct  of  the  war. 
His  assertion  that  by  the  alliance  against  them  the 
French  had  been  driven  to  the  violent  scenes  of  blood- 
shed and  horror  so  frequently  cited,  and,  from  expe- 
rience, he  totally  denied  Mr.  Burke's  assertion  that 
before  the  revolution  the  people  had  any  security  for 
liberty  or  property.  Treating  on  the  horrors  of  a  war 
of  murder  and  retaliation,  he  said,  "If  the  French  were 
"  to  land  in  this  kingdom,  and  there  chanced  to  be  a 
"  body  of  the  people  so  abandoned  to  all  sense  of  duty, 

*  21  to  105.        t  130  to  28. 
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SO  lost  to  the  love  of  their  country,  so  dead  to  their      t  x^\^ 
own  interest  and  happiness,  as  to  join  them,  should 


'  we  pardon  those  who  produced  commissions  from  the         1794. 

'  Convention]  AVe  should  not;  nor  would  the  French, 

'  in  the  like  case,  respect  commissions  granted  by  our 

'  King.     If  we  determined  not  to  retaliate,  in  what  a 

'  calamitous  situation  did   we  place  those  whom  we 

'  employed !     And  if  ^ve  did  retaliate,  good  God !  in 

'  what  horrors  would  Europe  be  involved !" 

Mr.  Burke,  in  one  of  his  most  fervid  and  most  elo-  Mr.  Burke. 
quent  speeches,  noticed  an  eulogy  on  humanity  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Fox  in  the  course  of  his  argument.  He 
undoubtedly  possessed  that  virtue  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree ;  but  his  formal  and  uncalled-for  panegyric  wore 
the  appearance  of  what  the  ancients  called  ambitiosa 
ornamenta.  There  never  was  a  subject  on  which  he 
could  exercise  his  uncommon  eloquence  to  so  little 
purpose,  especially  in  that  house  ;  but  if  he  would 
preach  his  sermon  in  the  Jacobin  club,  or  at  the  Corde- 
liers, it  would  be  remarkably  opportune  and  extremely 
necessary.  He  described  the  lex  talionis  as  the  law  of 
nations,  derived  from  the  law  of  nature.  "  God  for- 
"  bid,"  he  said,  "  that  the  authors  of  murder  should 
"  not  find  it  recoil  on  their  own  heads.  Justice  is  the 
"  ground-work,  humanity  the  superstructure,  which 
"  cannot  subsist  without  it.  But  fears  are  expressed 
"  that  we  may  inflame  the  Jacobins  by  severity.  In- 
"  flame  a  Jacobin !  You  may  as  well  talk  of  setting 
"  fh'e  to  hell.  Impossible  !  The  measure  of  their 
"  rage  and  iniquity  overflows,  and  cannot  be  increased. 
"  Friend  and  foe,  royalist  and  republican,  all  fall  be- 
"  neath  the  savage  havoc  of  that  club  and  its  worthy 
"  coadjutor,  the  Cordeliers ;  nor  are  the  members  of 
"  either  secure  from  the  other,  or  even  from  itself 
"  Jacobin  slaughters  Cordelier,  Cordelier  butchers  Ja- 
"  cobin,  and  at  times  each  inverts  the  murderous  knife 
"  into  its  own  bosom.  Whatever  is  said  of  the  tyranny 
"  of  princes,  an  attentive  observer  of  history  will  disco- 
"  ver  that  their  practice  is  more  lenient  than  the  mild- 
"  est  doctrine  of  theorists.  In  the  American  war,  only 
"  four  instances  of  wanton  and  unnecessary  murder 
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CHAP.  <■<■  occurred.  In  1688,  the  Irish  Brigade  entered  into  the 
___11__  "  service  of  France,  and  retained  their  own  uniform. 
1794.  "  In  1746,  a  whole  regiment  of  them  was  taken;  but 
"  they  were  not  taken  as  rebels ;  no  severity  was  prac- 
"  tised.  Many  French  regiments,  after  the  cruel  and 
"  impolitic  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  were  taken 
"  into  the  pay  of  Prussia,  Holland,  and  Great  Britain ; 
"  yet  France  never  sacrificed  them  when  they  became 
"  prisoners.  The  battle  of  Fontenoy  was  gained  prin- 
"  cipally  through  the  exertions  of  the  Irish  Brigade ; 
"  but  although  they  fought  against  us  in  an  open  and 
"  direct  rebellion,  these  extremities  were  not  thought 
"  of  Lord  Ligonier,  an  officer  of  great  note  in  our 
"  service,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  when  taken  prisoner 
"  fighting  against  France,  was  exchanged  in  the  usual 
"  manner,  for  an  officer  of  equal  rank.  The  late  insur- 
"  rection  in  the  Netherlands  was  quelled  by  main  force, 
"  and  what  was  the  consequence?  a  general  amnesty, 
"  and  the  voluntary  establishment  of  those  articles  for 
"  which  the  people  contended.  The  murder  of  the 
"  King  of  Sweden  was  avenged  by  no  such  punisli- 
"  ment  as  those  infficted  by  the  Revolutionary  Tribu- 
"  nal ;  and  if  every  instance  of  oppression,  injustice, 
"  and  cruelty  throughout  Europe  for  the  space  of  a 
"  hundred  years  were  collected,  the  sum  total  would 
"  fall  infinitely  short  of  the  same  instances  of  tyranny 
"  which  had  occurred  in  any  one  week  since  the  revo- 
"  lution  of  France.  Lanjuinais,  whose  stout  republi- 
"  canism  could  not  save  his  head  from  the  democratic 
"  guillotine,  a  member  of  the  Convention,  and  a  muni- 
"  cipal  officer  of  the  city  of  Paris,  had  stated, — 1.  That 
"  since  the  revolution  not  one  murder  or  pillage  had 
"  been  committed  which  was  not  previously  planned 
"  and  agreed  to  by  the  reigning  powers  of  Paris.  2. 
"  That  the  dreadful  carnage  of  September  1792  was 
"  arranged  by  the  five  leading  men  of  the  day,  who 
"  settled  lists  of  proscribed  people,  and  paid  the  assas- 
"  sins  one  hundred  sous  (4s.  2d.)  a  head  for  those  they 
"  dispatched.  He  deprecated  all  attempts  to  diminish 
"  the  horror  and  indignation  common  to  every  well- 
"  disposed  mind  in  contemplating  such  events.    What 
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"  we  excuse  we  are  soon  led  to  justify;  what  we  jus-      lv^xv 
"  tify,  to  admire ;  what  we  admire,  to  imitate.     The 


"  apology  that  these  savage  excesses  arose  from  the         1794. 

"  combination  against  the  French,  existed  only  in  Eng- 

"  lish  writings  and  speeches.     Their  crimes  and  out- 

"  rages  spring  directly  from  their  principles  ;  before  a 

"  war  with  any  country,  they  had  degenerated  into 

"  savages,  and  had  excited  universal  detestation   by 

"  their  principles  and  spontaneous  acts  of  ferocity.     I 

"  rejoice,"  he  said,  "  in  the  plan  of  arming  France 

"  against  France,  and  most  heartily  approve  of  the 

"  principles  on  which  it  is  maintained.     The  war  must 

"  no  longer  be  confined  to  the  vain  attempt  of  raising 

"  a  barrier  to  lawless  and  savage  power ;  but  must  be 

"  directed  to  its  own  rational  end,  the  entire  destruction 

"  of  the  desperate  horde  which  gave  it  birth." 

Mr.  Sheridan,  while  he  acknowledged  the  undi-  Mr.  Sheridan. 
minished  talent  and  oratorical  power  of  INIr.  Burke, 
contended  that  his  historical  facts  were  incorrect  and 
inapplicable,  and  argued,  in  his  accustomed  manner, 
that  the  seizure  of  property  and  waste  of  life,  imputed 
to  the  French,  must  have  been  derived  from  the  prin- 
ciples and  example  of  their  old  government ;  and  he 
added,  that  if  the  present  bill  passed,  the  House  would 
abandon  two  great  principles  on  which  their  authority 
depended ;  the  annual  opportunity  of  disbanding  the 
army,  and  the  guardianship  of  the  public  purse.  The 
bill  passed  without  a  division,  nor  did  it  occasion  any 
debate  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Faithful  to  his  promise,  Mr.  Sheridan  moved  for  ^i^y  2Gth. 
leave  to  brine:  in  a  bill  to   abolish  certain  religious  Mr.  shoridau's 


15       All       C*       ^LXX       l,W        «,l^WXXOXX       V.Oi,.t^^iX      x^^x^ 


motion  on 


qualitications,  required  by  law,  irom  persons  bearmg  religious 
military  office  ;     strongly  asserting   the   loyalty   and  quaiiHcations. 
good  disposition  of  the  Roman  Catholics  at  the  present 
day. 

INIr.  Dundas  acknowledged  the  loyalty  of  the  Ro-  Mr  cundas. 
man  Catholics,  and  their  attachment  to  the  constitu- 
tion ;  but,  as  the  motion  included  dissenters  of  eveiy 
description,  and  the  repeal  of  all  religious  tests — a 
subject  which  had  been  more  than  once  discussed  in 
the   House,  he    moved   the  previous   question.     Mr. 
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Fox  and  Mr.  William  Smith  supported  the  original 
motion  to  its  full  extent;  but  the  previous  question 
was  rejected,  without  a  division. 

Several  debates  arose  on  the  events  of  the  war,  the 
incidents  arising  out  of  them,  and  the  treaties  by  which 
it  was  proposed  to  aid  the  belligerents.  When  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed  that  the  treaty 
with  the  King  of  Sardinia  should  be  referred  to  a 
committee  of  supply,  Mr.  Fox  observed  that  it  obliged 
us  to  give  every  thing,  while  we  received  nothing ;  to 
maintain  a  perpetual  war  for  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
tracting party,  without  any  equivalent  stipulation  in 
our  favour.  We  engaged  not  only  to  pay  him  an  an- 
nual subsidy  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  but  to 
restore  all  those  territories  which  the  French  had 
wrested  from  him,  while  we  were  sitting  quiet  and 
boasting  of  our  neutrality.  He  added,  that  the  other 
treaties,  particularly  that  with  his  Sicilian  Majesty, 
were  not  to  be  considered  as  having  his  approbation 
because  he  did  not  then  state  his  objections  to  them. 

Little  worthy  of  notice  occurred  in  the  discussion ; 
but  it  becomes  memorable,  as  it  occasioned  the  first 
parliamentary  appearance  of  Mr.  Canning. 

He  was  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  and,  while  at 
Eton,  had  entitled  himself  to  the  highest  consideration, 
not  only  by  his  proficiency  in  academical  studies,  but 
for  displays  in  literature,  brilliant  with  wit,  remark- 
able for  felicity  of  diction,  and  highly  honourable  to 
the  character  of  that  venerable  seminary.  At  Oxford, 
he  not  only  sustained,  but  increased  his  previous  re- 
nown ;  and  expectation,  not,  in  this  instance,  doomed 
to  be  disappointed,  fixed  on  him  as  a  distinguished 
luminary  in  the  parliamentary  hemisphere. 

For  some  reasons,  it  had  been  supposed  that  he 
would  appear  in  the  ranks  of  opposition ;  but  he  was 
on  the  other  side,  and  in  a  speech,  which  was  generally 
admired,  answered  Mr.  Grey  and  supported  the  mo- 
tion of  the  minister.  In  his  demeanour,  he  did  not 
assume  a  lofty  importance  or  give  way  to  an  exagge- 
rated zeal.  When  he  presumed  to  express  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  from  Mr.   Fox,  he  begged  to  be 
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understood  as  admitting  what  he  really  felt,  the  sin-     l^^xv 
cerest  admiration  for  his  talent  and  person.  ___1__L_ 

In  reviewing  the  state  of  France  and  the  circum-  1794. 
stances  of  the  war,  he  used  an  argument,  which,  for  its 
sense  and  its  manner  of  illustration,  was  highly  cele- 
brated :  "  AVhen  neither  our  reason,  nor  our  pru- 
*'  dence,"  he  said,  "  can  be  set  against  the  war,  an  at- 
"  tempt  is  made  to  alarm  our  apprehensions.  The 
"  French  are  stated  to  be  an  invincible  people ;  in- 
"  flamed  to  a  degree  of  madness  with  the  holy  enthu- 
"  siasm  of  freedom,  there  is  nothing  that  they  will 
"  not  undertake,  there  is  nothing  that  they  cannot  ac- 
"  complish."  That  the  French  were  enthusiastically 
animated  to  a  state  of  absolute  insanity,  he  desired  no 
better  proof  than  to  see  them  hugging  themselves  in 
a  system  of  gross  and  grinding  slavery,  while  they 
called  aloud  upon  all  Europe  to  admire  and  envy  their 
freedom.  But  their  madness  could  not  be  admitted  as 
a  reason  against  our  being  at  war  with  them.  Of 
madness  there  were  several  species.  If  theirs  had  been 
a  harmless  idiot  lunacy,  content  with  playing  tricks, 
and  practising  fooleries  at  home,  with  dressing  up 
strumpets  in  oak  leaves,  and  inventing  nick-names  for 
the  calendar,  he  should  have  been  far  from  desiring  to 
interrupt  innoxious  amusements ;  "  We  might  have 
"  looked  on  with  a  hearty  contempt,  not  wholly  un- 
"  mixed  with  commiseration.  But  if  theirs  were  a 
"  moody,  mischievous  insanity  ;  if,  not  contented  with 
"  tearing  and  wounding  themselves,  they  proceeded 
"  to  exert  their  unnatural  strength  for  the  annoyance 
"  of  their  neighbours ;  if,  not  satisfied  with  weaving 
*'  straws  and  wearing  fetters  at  home,  they  attempted 
"  to  carry  their  systems  and  their  slavery  abroad,  and 
"  to  impose  them  on  the  nations  around  ;  it  would 
"  become  necessary  that  those  nations  should  be  roused 
"  to  resistance  ;  such  a  disposition  must,  for  the  safety 
"  and  peace  of  the  world,  be  expelled,  and,  if  possible, 
"  eradicated." 

A  message  from  the  King  announced  a  treaty  with  April  28th. 
Prussia    and   convention  with    Holland,    and   recom-  pnmkTan'd 
mended  that  the  House  would  take  means  for  enabling  Holland. 
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him  to  fulfil  his  engagements.  By  this  compact  the 
King  of  Prussia  was  bound  to  furnish  an  army  of 
sixty-two  thousand  men,  to  be  employed  wherever  it 
should  be  judged  most  suitable  to  the  interests  of  the 
maritime  powers.  His  majesty  and  their  high  mighti- 
nesses agreed  to  pay  him  £50,000  sterling  every  month 
until  the  end  of  the  year;  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  immediately,  to  defray  the  charge  of  complet- 
ing this  army  and  putting  it  in  a  state  of  action  ;  and, 
at  the  end  of  their  service,  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  more  were  to  be  paid  for  the  expense  of  recon- 
veying  them  into  the  territory  of  their  own  sovereign  ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  one  pound  twelve  shillings  per 
month  for  each  man  was  to  be  allowed  for  bread  and 
forage.  All  conquests  by  this  army  were  to  be  made 
in  the  name  of  the  maritime  powers,  to  be  at  their 
disposal  during  the  war,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  peace. 
The  convention  with  the  Dutch  related  only  to  the 
apportionment  of  the  payment  to  be  made,  of  which 
they  were  to  furnish  four  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
at  specified  periods. 

In  a  committee,  Mr.  Pitt  explained  and  recom- 
mended this  arrangement.  The  whole  expense  for  a 
year  would  be  £1,800,000,  of  which  England  would 
pay  £1,400,000.  The  proposed  force  would  be  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  we  could  not  have  obtained  it 
from  any  other  quarter.  The  levy  money  and  equip- 
ment would  amount  to  about  thirteen  pounds  per  man ; 
to  bring  into  the  field  the  same  number  of  British  or 
Hanoverian,  or  other  foreign  troops,  would  have  cost 
a  much  larger  sum  ;  their  pay  would  amount  to  less 
than  that  of  British  subjects,  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
cost  of  these  troops  would  be  considerably  smaller  than 
an  equal  number  derived  from  any  other  quarter.  He 
fixed  the  vote  of  credit  to  be  required  at  £2,500,000, 
which,  after  paying  £1,850,000,  the  extraordinary  ex- 
pense incurred  by  this  treaty,  would  leave  £1,150,000, 
applicable  to  other  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Fox,  applying  both  censure  and  ridicule  to  the 
conduct  and  condition  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  moved 
as  an  amendment  that  one  million  should  be  deducted 
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from  the  proposed  vote ;  but,  after  a  few  observations      /^^V 
from  ]\Ir.  Windham,  the  original  motions  passed*. 


In  the  upper  House,  Lord  Grenville  moved  the        1794. 
address,  which  was  ably  opposed  by  the  Marquis  of  ^^^  ^^ 
Lansdowne ;    he  treated   on   the   instability  of  such  Lords. 
alliances,  the  difference  between  soldiers  who  felt  the 
generous  pride   of    principals  and    those    who   were 
engaged  merely  as  auxiliaries,  and  pointed  out  the 
probability  that  the   forces  of  the   King   of  Prussia 
would  be  required  to  secure  and  protect  his  own  ac- 
quisitions  in   Poland.     Other  peers   spoke ;    but    no 
amendment  was  moved,  and  the  address  was  carried^. 

Dunkirk  and  Toulon  afforded  INIajor  Maitland  an  Ainii  10. 
opportunity  of  descanting  largely  on  the  cause,  the  S'-LnoUmi 
progress,  the  general  events,  and  the  ultimate  tendency  on  Dunkirk 
of  the  war  ;  he  was  particularly  severe  on  the  posses- 
sion and  evacuation  of  Toulon  ;  the  attempt  to  destroy 
the  navy  and  stores  was  as  pitiful  as  it  was  ineffectual. 
The  covering  army,  which  we  ought  to  have  employed, 
was  remaining  idle  at  home,  under  Sir  Charles  Grey 
and  the  Earl  of  INtoira.     His  speech  extended  to  every 
transaction  of  the  late  campaign ;  but  he  moved  only 
that  the  House  should  form  itself  into  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  the   causes  which  led  to  the  failures  at 
Dunkirk  and  Toulon. 

Success  could  not  be  expected  to  attend  this  motion ; 
it  was  probably  produced  only  as  the  means  of  express- 
ing some  strong  censures,  and  in  the  hope  of  drawing 
forth  declarations  from  the  friends  of  government  which 
might  be  cited  in  future  debates. 

Mr.  Jenkinson  vindicated  the  conduct  of  the  war  Mr.Jcnkinson. 
and  the  transactions  most  particularly  selected  for 
animadversion.  In  his  opinion,  the  best  mode  of  car- 
rying on  the  campaign  was,  to  make  ourselves  masters 
of  several  posts  in  the  liOw  Countries,  so  as  to  secure 
the  marching  forward  of  the  combined  powers  into  the 
interior  of  France.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  saying, 
that  a  march  to  Paris  was  practicable ;  and  he,  for  one, 
would  recommend  such  an  expedition. 

This  remark  enabled  Mr.  Fox  to  say,  "  We  are  now  iMr.  i"ox. 

•   134  to  33.  t  99  to  6. 
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"  told  that  the  object  of  the  war  is  Paris,  and  that  we 
"  must  win  our  way  town  by  town.  I  do  not  mean  to 
"  question  the  ciioice  of  the  means,  if  such  was  the  end  ; 
"  but  a  more  melancholy  prospect  could  not  well  be 
"  be  presented ;  and  gentlemen  who  now  believe  that 
"  Paris  must  be  taken  before  we  can  look  for  peace, 
"  will  go  home  with  less  sanguine  hopes  than  they  have 
"  hitherto  entertained*." 

In  the  course  of  the  debate,  Lord  Mulgrave  made  a 
clear  statement  of  the  circumstances  which  rendered 
necessary  the  evacuation  of  Toulon,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  effected ;  Sir  James  Murray  explained 
the  transaction  before  Dunkirk;  and  Mr.  Fox,  injustice, 
observed  that  it  was  highly  honourable  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  that,  in  all  the  debates  on  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
no  shadow  of  blame  had  fallen  upon  him ;  and  that, 
after  raising  the  siege  of  Dunkirk,  West  Flanders  had 
been  recovered  under  his  immediate  orders.  He  ad- 
mired the  conduct  and  valour  displayed  at  Lincelles, 
not  less  than  they  who  extolled  them  the  most ;  not  the 
more,  but  certainly  not  the  less,  because  he  had  the 
honour  of  numbering  the  gallant  officer  who  com- 
manded among  his  friends. 

Several  other  members  spoke:  Mr.  Canning  made 
some  sarcastic  observations  on  the  views  and  conduct 
of  opposition,  and  the  state  to  which,  had  they  been  in 
power,  their  politics  would  have  reduced  the  country ; 
nor  did  he  spare  the  patriotism  of  those  constitutional 
subscribers  for  Poland,  who  would  not  subscribe  for 
the  safety  of  their  own  country. 

Mr.  Pitt  said  he  had  always  considered  that  the 
acquisition  of  Dunkirk  was  desirable,  if  it  could  have 
been  obtained  without  too  great  a  sacrifice  of  time,  or 
the  employment  of  so  great  a  portion  of  force  as  to 
interfere  with  other  objects  of  the  campaign.  It  had 
been  repeatedly  stated,  that  this  enterprise  was  exclu- 
sively the  measure  of  the  English  cabinet.     An  inquiry 


*  The  expression  of  Mr.  Jenkinson  was  often  afterward  adverted  to  in  Par- 
liament, and  formed  a  theme  with  those  "  rash  wits"  out  of  the  House,  who 
imagine  that  ridicule  is  the  only  test  of  truth,  and  their  own  obstreperous  horse- 
laugh the  only  effective  application  of  ridicule. 
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tending  to  discriminate   between   different   ministers      ^^x^y 

and  military  commanders,  as  to  the  advice  they  might  1 '_ 

have  given,  was  not  in  itself  proper  ;  but  he  would  say         1704. 
that  the  expedition  was  undertaken  with  the  complete 
concurrence  of  the  royal  person  who  had  the  command, 
and  the  other  officers,  both  as  to  the  time  and  the  mode 
of  carrying  it  into  execution. 

The  division  was  against  the  motion*. 

Another  transaction  connected  with  the  war,  al-  March  6. 
though  it  arose  before  Great  Britain  Avas  a  party  to  it,  fayctte. 
formed  the  subject  of  a  debate.  In  moving  for  peace 
with  France,  Mr.  Whitbread  had  introduced  the  name 
of  Lafayette,  calling  the  conduct  of  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia toward  him  a  cold-blooded  act  of  the  most  malevo- 
lent and  fruitless  cruelty  ever  perpetrated  in  the  whole 
history  of  tyranny.  Mr.  Fox,  too,  described  the  im- 
prisonment of  this  virtuous  and  meritorious  individual 
as  a  disgrace  on  civilised  society. 

Shortly  afterward,  General  Fitzpatrick  moved  an  irth. 
address,  representing  that  the  detention  of  General  ^""'^^^^  ^''^^" 
Jiafayette,  INIessrs.  Alexander  Lameth,  La  Tour  INFau- 
bourg,  and  Bureau  de  Pusy,  in  the  prisons  of  the  King 
of  Prussia,  was  highly  injurious  to  the  cause  of  his 
Majesty  and  his  allies ;  and  humbly  beseeching  him  to 
intercede  with  the  court  of  Berlin  for  their  deliverance. 
In  advancing  this  proposal,  it  was  stated  that  motives 
of  general  humanity  would  furnish  grounds  for  inter- 
ference ;  but  the  personal  character  of  Lafayette,  for 
little  Avas  said  of  the  other  three,  was  most  relied  on. 
All  the  charges  against  him,  from  the  capture  of  the 
Bastille  to  the  time  of  his  flight,  were  denied  ;  he  had 
neither  instigated  nor  participated  in  any  cruelties  or 
excesses,  but,  on  the  contrary,  risked  his  life  to  restrain 
them ;  he  had  constantly  been  the  zealous  friend  of  his 
sovereign  and  his  family ;  he  had  prevented  the  leaders 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly  from  prosecuting,  depos- 
ing, or  executing  the  King;  and  in  the  Champ  de  ^lars 
he  had,  by  force,  dispersed  the  insurgents.  If  he  had 
used  the  dangerous  expression  of  the  "  sacred  duty  of 


Patrick. 
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insurrection,"  his  actions  were  the  best  interpreters  of 
his  meaning,  and  they  had  shown  that  it  was  tyranny 
of  every  description  which  he  considered  it  a  duty 
to  resist.  Whether  all  his  measures  were  well-timed 
or  not,  it  was  sufficient  if  his  intentions  were  pure. 
When  he  arrested  the  commissioners  of  the  assembly, 
they  oifered  him  the  first  dignities  of  the  republic ;  and 
for  answer  he  consigned  them  to  the  civil  power,  as 
violators  of  the  law ;  and,  after  a  virtuous,  though  in- 
effectual, effort  to  support  the  constitution  to  which  he 
had  pledged  himself,  he  withdrew  from  his  command, 
and  passed  the  frontiers,  in  the  firm  resolution,  however, 
of  not  joining  the  enemies  of  his  country.  With  a 
company  of  officers,  which,  including  their  attendants, 
consisted  in  all  of  forty-two  persons,  he  passed  into  a 
neutral  country,  and  upon  neutral  ground,  having 
entered  an  Austrian  post  upon  a  promise  of  a  free 
passage  from  the  commander,  was  he  made  prisoner. 
From  this  post  he  was  conducted  to  Namur,  where  he 
was  offered  his  liberty  on  condition  of  joining  the 
army  of  the  French  princes.  Without  hesitation,  he 
refused,  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  commanding  in  the 
district,  demanded  him  and  his  companions  as  his 
prisoners.  The  treatment  of  these  unfortunate  per- 
sons had  been  to  the  last  degree  cruel ;  they  had  been 
confined  in  subterraneous  and  unwholesome  dungeons, 
which  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  their  lives ;  they  had 
been  debarred  from  all  communication  with  each 
other,  and  the  utmost  favour  which,  after  long  solici- 
tation, had  been  obtained,  was,  the  permission  for  each 
separately  to  breathe  the  fresh  air,  for  one  hour  in  the 
day,  under  a  number  of  harsh  restrictions. 

Colonel  Tarleton,  seconding  the  motion,  spoke  of 
the  early  virtues  of  Lafayette ;  described  his  conduct 
during  the  conflict  between  the  Jacobin  club  and  the 
friends  of  the  constitution,  in  terms  which  would  imply, 
in  the  honorable  colonel,  a  total  forgetfulness  of  the 
real  history  of  the  period.  He  spoke  much  of  his  per- 
sonal and  domestic  virtues,  and  his  admiration  of  this 
country.  He  had  neither  countenanced  nor  partici- 
pated in  the  crimes  of  Dan  ton  or  Robespierre,  but  had 
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supported  his  king,  and  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  cause      j^^^xxV 
of  royalty. 


INIr.  Fox  observed  that,  as  the  pretext  alleged  for  1794. 
continuing  the  severe  treatment  of  Lafayette  and  his  '^'^•^''^• 
companions  was,  that  they  were  the  prisoners  of  the 
allied  powers ;  not  to  interfere  on  their  behalf  was  to 
suffer  this  country  to  be  implicated  in  the  odium,  and 
handed  down  to  posterity  as  the  accomplices,  of  the 
diabolical  cruelty  of  the  Prussian  cabinet.  The  cus- 
toms of  civilized  nations  presented  no  obstacle  to  our 
interposition.  In  the  case  of  Sir  Charles  Asgill,  pri- 
vate applications  were  made  from  this  country  to  a 
court  with  which  we  were  at  war.  The  intervention  of 
the  Queen  of  France  was  solicited,  and  proved  effec- 
tual. America,  the  ally  of  France,  yielded  to  her 
intercession  in  behalf  of  humanity ;  and  what  should 
prevent  his  Majesty  from  using  his  good  offices  with 
an  ally  in  the  same  cause  1 

The  argument  of  Mr.  Fox  received  little  support  other 
from  a  mixture  of  the  extravagant  and  ludicrous  with  ^^i'^'^^''''^- 
which  Mr.  Courtenay  treated  the  matter ;  or  from  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Grey,  Mr.  W.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Whit- 
bread. 

Declining  to  discuss  the  character  of  Lafayette,  Mr.  Piti. 
Mr.  Pitt  said,  he  would  never  admit  that  the  four  per- 
sons in  question  ever  were  the  friends  of  true  liberty, 
or  deserved  well  of  tlieir  country ;  nor  did  he  under- 
stand that  their  detention  by  the  King  of  Prussia  was 
in  any  degree  a  departure  from  the  rights  of  war  or 
the  law  of  nations.  Was  any  case  made  out  whereby 
this  country  was  so  implicated  as  to  be  bound  to  inter- 
fere ]  He  could  not  admit  that  the  cause  espoused  by 
Lafayette,  or  the  principles  that  he  and  his  friends  had 
acted  upon,  deserved  well  of  Europe.  If  any  extraor- 
dinary severity  had  been  exercised  toward  them,  it  was 
to  be  lamented  ;  but  what  were  the  circumstances  ? 
A  person,  commanding  a  hostile  army,  without  any 
direct  or  indirect  proposition  on  his  part,  had  thouglit 
fit  to  withdraw  himself  from  it,  and  was  found  within 
the  posts  of  the  enemy  against  whom  the  army  he 
commanded  was  acting.    Could  his  capture  be  deemed 
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Lx^xv     ^  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  ]  or  could  this  country 
,__i_l_L_  consistently  interfere  with  a  sovereign  and  independent 
1794.        power,  in  a  matter  in  which  we  had  neither  participa- 
tion nor  responsibility? 
Mr.  Burke.  Mr.  Burkc  adverted  to  the  many  horrors  which  had 

attended  the  various  revolutions  in  France,  in  which 
we  had  not  interfered,  and  considered  Lafayette  as  the 
origin  and  author  of  all  these  calamities.     He  thought 
that  "  illustrious  exile,"  as  he  was  called,  though,  in 
fact,  the  outcast  of  the  world,  deserved  the  fate  he  had 
incurred.     Only  one  example  of  any  such  interference 
had  been  adduced ;  the  interposition  of  the  late  court 
of  France,  now   so  frequently  denominated   despotic 
and  tyrannical,  in  favour  of  Sir  Charles  Asgill ;  an  in- 
terposition which  was  chiefly  rendered  effectual  by  the 
exertions  of  the  late  unfortunate  queen,  who,  for  the 
benevolence    and  benignity  which    she  displayed  in 
the  exercise  of  her  power,  and  the  firmness,  intrepi- 
dity, and  resolution  with  which  she  met  her  fate,  would 
form  an  everlasting  contrast  to  the  tyranny,  cruelty, 
and  baseness  of  those  by  whom  she  was  murdered. 
Every  nation  had  a  right  to  claim  her  own  citizens  ; 
but  if  she  did  not,  no  foreign  state  ought  officiously  to 
make  any  such  demand.   Did  France  claim  him  ?  Yes, 
as  a  traitor,  whom  the  rabble,  that  he  had  been  the  in- 
strument in  elevating  to  power,  were  desirous  of  sacri- 
ficing.    In  investigating  his  character,  from  his  out- 
set in  America,  Mr.  Burke  stripped   him  of  all  the 
gaudy  decorations  which  his  friends  had  placed  upon 
him.     Louis  the  Sixteenth  had  let  Lafayette    fly  to 
x\merica,   and  he  returned  and  imprisoned  the  master 
who  had  given  him  his  liberty.     Far  from  supporting 
royalty,  he  was  the  first  who  led  an  army  of  sans-cu- 
lottes  against  his  King.     Not  a  man  in  France  would 
join  in  the   application  for  releasing  him ;  he   would 
not  have  been  received,  even  had  he  been  sent  to  Tou- 
lon.    He  had  been  the  author  of  numerous  horrors, 
and  among  them  all,  there  was  no  circumstance  of  bar- 
barity— excepting  the  murder  of  the  King  and  Queen — 
more  atrocious  than  the  massacre  of  Foulon  and  Ber- 
thier.     The  Abbe  Foulon,    son  of  that  victim,  in  his 
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anguish,  often  declared  it  was  Lafayette  who  caused      j^^^x^xv 
his  father's  murder  !    "  I  would  not,"  INIr.  Burke  con- 


cluded, "  debase  my  humanity  by  supporting  an  appli-         1794. 
"  cation  in  behalf  of  such  a  horrid  ruffian." 

An  attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  Fox  to  exculpate  La- 
fayette from  the  murder  of  Berthier  and  Foulon,  and 
answered  by  Mr.  Jenkinson  and  Mr.  Burke ;  and  the 
motion,  opposed  also  by  the  Solicitor-general,  IVlr. 
Somers  Cocks,  and  Mr.  Hilcy  Addington,  Avas  nega- 
tived on  a  division*. 

Of  all  the  persons  who  had  suffered  in  the  course  observations. 
of  the  revolution,  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  one 
less  intitled  to  the  intervention  of  England  in  his  behalf 
than  Lafayette.  It  was  not  mentioned  in  the  debate; 
but  was  it  possible  to  forget  the  case  of  Major  Andre"? 
Without  entering  into  the  question  whether  the  law  of 
nations  was  or  was  not  justly  exercised  in  the  case  of 
that  most  unfortunate  officer,  it  is  quite  certain  that  a 
word  from  Lafayette,  if  it  had  not  saved  his  life,  would 
have  averted  from  his  execution  those  circumstances  of 
ignominy  which  embittered  his  fate,  and  harrowed  the 
feelings  of  his  friends.  Could  the  nobleman,  the 
Frenchman,  the  soldier,  who  had  sanctioned  such  an 
act  toward  an  English  gentleman,  expect  that  the  hand 
of  England  should  be  extended  to  draw  him  from  a 
foreign  dungeon  1  Even  General  Washington,  although 
he  felt  for  him  an  affectionate  regard,  did  not  venture 
to  make  or  to  incite  any  public  solicitation  in  his  be- 
half, but  bounded  his  efforts  to  private  appeal,  and  un- 
official application  through  the  ministers  of  his  country 
at  different  courts  ;  America  being  a  neutral  power 
highly  respected  by  them  allf. 

In  their  eagerness  to  censure  the  proceedings  of  May  2Gtii. 
government,  the  opposition,  in  one  instance,  proceeded  Motions  on  a 
on  an  authority  far  too  slight  to  engage  the  attention  of  muuiration'"of 
the  high  and  dio:nified  assemblies  to  which  their  ob-  ^'^■■•'  ^^^'- 

•  clicbtcr 

servations  were  addressed.  On  the  same  day,  in  both 
Houses,  debates  unexpectedly  arose,  occasioned,  as  it 
appeared,  by  the  contents  of  a  New  York  newspaper, 

•  153  to  4(5. 

t  MHrshall's  Life  oi 'WuHhingtoii,  vol.  v.  j).  .')f>". 
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lately  arrived,  which  gave  at  full  length  what  pur- 
ported to  be  an  answer  from  Lord  Dorchester,  governor 
of  Canada,  to  the  delegates  of  several  Indian  tribes*, 
who  complained  of  encroachments  made  on  the  boun- 
dary line  by  the  people  of  the  United  States ;  in 
which  his  lordship  said  that  a  war  between  them  and 
Great  Britain  was  not  unlikely  within  the  present 
year. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  in  a  general  attack  on 
the  conduct  of  administration,  adverted  to  America, 
citing  the  order  in  council  of  June,  1793,  and  conse- 
quent seizures ;  the  late  arrangement  between  Portugal 
and  Algiers,  injurious  to  American  interests ;  and,  lastly, 
he  read  the  answer  of  Lord  Dorchester  to  the  Indians, 
which  he  reprobated  as  a  direct  attempt  to  spirit  up 
those  savages  to  hostihties.  He  concluded  with  saying 
that,  as  the  paper  nearly  concerned  the  honour  of  this 
country,  he  wished  to  have  the  matter  cleared  up,  and 
moved  for  copies  of  all  instructions  given  to  Lord  Dor- 
chester respecting  the  difference  between  the  two 
countries. 

Lord  Grenville,  having  first  justified  the  order  in 
council  and  consequent  proceedings,  and  explained  the 
conduct  of  government  with  respect  to  Portugal  and 
Algiers,  declared  that  of  the  paper  which  had  been  read 
he  knew  nothing ;  if  authentic,  it  might  be  proceeded 
on  when  regularly  transmitted  by  Lord  Dorchester  ; 
till  then  the  House  could  not,  with  propriety,  commit 
its  high  and  grave  character  on  the  authority  of  a 
New  York  newspaper:  the  House  divided  on  the 
Marquis's  motionf . 

The  language  of  ministry  in  the  lower  House  was 
more  explicit ;  and  Mr.  Sheridan  withdrew  his  motion, 
which  was  similar  to  the  Marquis  of  LansdoAvne's, 
when  the  Secretary  of  State  declared  that  he  never 
heard  of  the  speech  attributed  to  Lord  Dorchester 
before,  that  no  instructions  had  been  sent  out  which 
had  the  remotest  tendency  to  produce  a  rupture  with 
the  American  states ;  on  the  contrary,  ministers  had 


•  Dated  Quebec,  February  10,  1794.        f  Contents,  9;  Non-contents,  69. 
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used  their  utmost  endeavours  to  terminate  hostilities     lx^xv 
hetwcen  them  and  the  Indians*.  . 


Finance  presented  Httle  room  for  observation.  i79i. 
The  deficiencies  of  the  year  were  to  be  provided  for  penance. 
by  a  loan  of  eleven  millions;  it  was  readily  subscribed, 
and  the  additional  taxes  w^ere  agreed  to  without  resist- 
ance; but  in  a  debate  on  the  augmentation  of  the 
forces,  j\Ir.  Buxton  suggested  that  the  revenue  would 
be  greatly  augmented,  and  it  would  be  a  tax  on  the  '^'^^'''^  ''^•'^• 
rich  only,  if  the  privilege  of  franking  were  abolished ; 
in  the  same  debate,  INIr.  M.  A.  Taylor  promised  that, 
if  the  war  continued,  he  should  move  to  take  into 
consideration  the  abolition  of  sinecures,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  salaries  and  emoluments  of  those  places 
from  which  gentlemen  drew  great  incomes  without 
adequate  exertions ;  a  measure  w^hich  would  at  once 
increase  the  revenue,  and  diminish  what  was  justly 
called  secret  influence ;  but  which,  in  bolder  language, 
he  must  denominate  corruption. 

On  the  first  of  these  propositions,  nothing  ensued  ;  April  «. 
but  the  other  occasionecl  a  debate.  It  was  brought  sinecmc'and 
forward  by  IMr.  Harrison,  who  moved  to  bring  in  a  other  places. 
bill  for  the  purposes  intimated.  He  proposed  to  leave 
untouched  all  pensions  and  sinecure  places  under  two 
hundred  pounds  a  year ;  but  from  those  exceeding 
that  sum  one  half  was  to  be  taken.  The  annual  in- 
come of  all  efficient  places  exceeding  five  hundred 
pounds,  was  to  be  reduced  one  fourth,  and  all  pensions 
and  sinecure  places  in  the  hands  of  persons  holding 
other  efficient  offices  were  to  be  wholly  applied  to  the 
public  service ;  but  an  exception  was  to  be  made  in  favour 
of  the  judges,  the  speakers  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, ambassadors,  decayed  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy  and  their  widows,  and  the  act  was  to  be  in  force 
only  during  the  continuance  of  the  war. 

It  were  a  waste  of  time  to  recapitulate  the  speeches 
on  this  proposition.     ]\Ir.  Burke  resisted  it  as  a  dan- 

*  From  some  uiiaccountuble  omission,  not  a  trace  of  these  dehatos  appears  in 
the  Parliamentary  History.  I  have  given  them  from,  and  nearly  in,  the  words  of 
the  Annual  Register,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  230.  Tiic  newspapers  contained  the  usual 
notice,  and  therefore  the  omission  in  the  Parliamentary  History  is  the  more 
extraordinary.     Sec  the  Times,  &e.  27  May,  179 1. 

Q  Q   2 
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gerous  and  direct  invasion  of  the  rights  and  property 
of  individuals  ;  for  the  emoluments  of  a  place  held 
under  the  Crown  was  a  possession  as  sacred  as  that  of 
land,  and  it  proposed  an  injustice  not  less  than  that  of 
taking  from  the  proprietor  of  ten  or  twenty  thousand  a 
year  a  portion  of  his  wealth,  denominating  it  a  sine- 
cure, because  he  had  done  nothing  for  it.  Mr.  Fox 
agreed  in  this  statement,  and  Mr.  Pitt  declared  that, 
after  the  argument  of  that  gentleman,  he  could  ad- 
vance nothing  new  against  the  proposition. 

Called  upon  by  some  remarks  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr. 
Rose  described  the  places  abolished,  in  consequence  of 
Mr.  Burke's  bill,  and  the  suppressions  and  reductions 
which  had  since  taken  place  by  treasury  regulations 
and  other  means,  and  places  the  tenure  of  which  would 
terminate  with  their  present  holders.  He  shewed  the 
improved  management  of  contracts  for  loans  and  lot- 
teries, by  which  a  saving  had  been  effected  to  the 
amount  of  £1,100,000  a  year.  Formerly  large  ba- 
lances were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  certain 
officers  of  government,  which,  in  twenty  years  preced- 
ing 1783,  had  accumulated  to  the  amount  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-one  millions,  of  which  about  thirty- 
six  millions  had  been  accounted  for.  These  statements 
were  sustained  by  ample  details. 

A  division  gave  the  result  probably  expected  on  all 
hands,  the  rejection  of  the  motion*. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  brought  in  a  bill  to  prohibit  the 
supply  of  slaves  to  foreign  territories.  After  several 
debates,  in  Houses  not  fully  attended,  it  passed  the 
Commons,  but  was  rejected  in  the  Lords  by  a  large 
majorityf,  principally  on  the  ground,  that  while  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  a  former  resolution  was  sitting  to 
inquire  into  the  subject,  the  House  of  Commons  anti- 
cipated the  effect  of  their  deliberations  by  calling  on 
them  to  do  that  which,  at  best,  their  judgment  was  not 
ripe  to  perform. 

Such  were  the  general  and  occasional  proceedings 
of  the  session ;  but,  through  its  whole  course,  one  pre- 
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vailing  topic   claimed  particular  and  frequent  atten-     ^x^^y 
tion  —  the  progress   of  sedition  ;    the   proceedings  to 


which  it  had  given  rise,  and  the  means  of  checking        1794. 
the  career  of  its  promoters. 

Very  early  in  the  session,  Lord  Stanhope  adverted  January  21. 
to  Mr.  Muir's  conviction  and  sentence.  The  House, 
he  said,  had  the  right  of  examining  into  the  practice  of 
courts  and  the  conduct  of  judges.  If  precedents  were 
necessary  where  Magna  Charta  was  abused,  he  would 
cite  those  of  Alderman  Cornish,  Algernon  Sydney,  and 
Lord  Russell,  whose  attainders  for  treason  and  sedition 
had  been  reversed  by  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary.  The  proceeding  against  Mr.  Muir 
was  most  unjustifiable:  charges  not  specified  in  the 
indictment  were  brought  against  him;  he  was  obliged, 
by  the  practice  of  the  court,  to  deliver  a  list  of  his  wit- 
nesses ;  then,  after  seeing  all  his  means  of  justification, 
the  Lord  Advocate  was  allowed  to  bring  new  charges, 
and  thus  he  was  entrapped  in  a  manner  most  outra- 
geous to  common  justice.  Mr.  Palmer,  a  gentleman  of 
exalted  character,  alleged  a  misnomer ;  but  the  objec- 
tion was  overruled.  They  tried  him  by  a  false  name, 
but  passed  sentence  on  him  by  his  real  appellation ;  and 
challenges  of  jurors,  on  grounds  which  ought  to  have 
been  irresistible,  were  overruled.  If  all  this  was  the 
law  of  Scotland,  Scotland  had  no  more  liberty  than  it 
had  under  the  Stuarts.  He  moved  an  address,  praying 
that  Mr.  ISIuir  might  not  be  transported  until  the 
House  should  have  had  sufficient  time  to  investigate 
his  case ;  and  he  was  prepared  with  similar  motions  in 
behalf  of  Mr.  Palmer,  Mr.  Skirving,  and  Mr.  Margaret. 

The  Earl  of  Mansfield  described  the  speech  of  Earl  Lom  Mans- 
btanhope  as  a  most   heterogeneous   mixture,  distin- 
guished  by  flights  of  fancy   that  soared  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  reason.     The  Duke  of  Norfolk  said,  ^Jjl^^^^^"*"' 
that,  had   some  portion  of  its  matter   been   brought 
before  the  House  as  a  petition,  he  should  have  thought 
it  their  duty  to  enter  into  the  inquiry.     The  Earl  of  ^o^d  Laudcc- 
Lauderdale,  while  he  disapj)roved  of  the  proceeding 
and  sentence,  declared  that  the  motion  could  not  be 
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entertained,  and  hoped  it  would  be  withdrawn,  that  it 
might  be  produced  more  regularly. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Thurlow  clearly 
stated  the  law  of  Scotland  ;  explained  its  difference 
from  that  of  England;  and  deprecated  the  interference 
of  the  House,  when  the  parties  themselves  had  pre- 
sented no  petition.  In  conclusion,  Earl  Stanhope,  who 
had  been  solitary  in  the  debate,  was  solitary  in  the 
division,  and  solitary,  also,  in  a  protest  containing  the 
substance  of  his  speech,  which  he  placed  on  the  Jour- 
nals. 

Mr.  Adam  applied  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  giv- 
ing an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  matter  of  law, 
from  judgments  and  sentences  of  the  courts  in  Scot- 
land. His  motion  could  not  properly  be  said  to  arise 
out  of  the  late  trials,  for  he  had  announced  his  inten- 
tion before  the  close  of  the  last  session.  He  entreated 
indulgence,  because,  although  he  had  been  in  Parlia- 
ment nineteen  years,  and  exerted  himself  on  many 
occasions,  he  had  never  before  originated  a  measure. 
He  described  the  advantages  of  an  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion, and  proposed  that  the  indictment,  the  verdict,  and 
the  sentence,  should  be  removed  by  writ.  In  civil  cases, 
an  appeal  from  the  lords  of  session  to  the  House  of 
Peers  was  held  to  be  the  natural  consequence  of  abo- 
lishing the  Scotch  Parliament ;  and  if  it  had  been  fore- 
seen that  there  could  be  no  appeal  in  criminal  cases,  he 
was  sure  that  express  provision  would  have  been  made 
for  it  in  the  Act  of  Union. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Adair  and  Mr.  Fox  supported  the 
motion  ;  it  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Anstruther,  the  Solici- 
tor-general, Mr.  Serjeant  Watson,  and  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls.  The  courts  of  Scotland,  they  observed, 
were  framed  with  a  view  to  the  laws  which  they  had 
to  administer,  and  therefore  there  would  be  great 
danger  in  attempting  to  alter  their  jurisdiction.  The 
division  was  against  the  motion*. 

Admonished,  perhaps,  by  what  had  passed  in  the 
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Lords,  INIr.  Palmer  addressed  a  petition  to  the  House      l^^^v 
of  Commons,  stating  the  sentence  on  him  to  be  illegal,        ^  '  ^ 
unjust,  oppressive,  and  unconstitutional,  and  praying        1794. 
relief.     In  presenting  this  paper,  Mr.  Sheridan  barely  ^Jfjij^^/'"'''^'^ 
announced  that  the  unfortunate  gentleman,  the  llev.  Mr.  Sheridan. 
Thomas  Fyshe  Palmer,  now  a  convict  on  board  a  tran- 
sport, was,  some  time  since,  a  fellow  of  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge. 

On  the  first  impression,  INIr.  Pitt  pronounced  the  Mr.  ritt. 
attempt  equally  unprecedented  and  improper.     It  was 
directed  against  the  sentence  of  a  court  of  justice,  so- 
lemnly and  deliberately  pronounced ;  it  was  one  which 
he  should  hold  it  his  duty,  in  that  stage,  to  oppose. 

INIr.  Fox  remonstrated  against  the  rejection  of  such  a  Mr.  Fox. 
petition,  in  a  case  where  no  appeal  lay,  and,  conse- 
quently, no  alternative  remained  but  an  application 
to  the  legislature.  Whatever  opinion  might  prevail 
with  respect  to  the  particular  merits  of  the  case,  he 
trusted  that  the  minister  would  not  wound  the  consti- 
tution by  refusing  a  hearing. 

Mr.  Pitt  immediately  gave  way  to  this  appeal ;  but,  f^^^^^j]"  '^' 
as,  on  a  point  of  such  great  importance,  no  previous 
notice  had  been  given,  and  as  he  wished  to  examine 
precedents,  and  not  hazard  a  rash  opinion,  he  proposed 
that  the  debate  should  be  adjourned  for  a  week.  An 
earlier  day  was  fixed  ;  but,  on  a  suggestion  that  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  should  be  deferred,  INIr.  Dun-  ^^'■-  Dumias. 
das  said  that  government  did  not  intend  the  smallest 
delay.  The  warrant  had  some  time  ago  passed  the 
council  board,  and  the  convicts  were  already  received 
on  board  transport  ships. 

On  this  declaration,  INIr.  Whitbread  founded  a  mo-  Mr.  ^yhit- 
tion  for  an  address,  requesting  his  ^lajesty  to  delay  the  ^l^^l 
departure  of  Mr.  Palmer  until  after  the  day  fixed  for 
discussing  the  petition. 

Several  members  observed  that  there  was  nothing 
before  the  House  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  such  an 
address.  There  was  no  distinguishing  feature  between 
this  case  and  that  of  any  other  convict ;  and  the  appli- 
cation should  have  been  to  the  Crown,  whose  un- 
doubted prerogative  it  was  to  exercise  mercy.     The 
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March  10. 
Mr.  Adam's 
niotioTi. 


motion  was  produced  just  at  the  time  when  the  sen- 
tence was  being  executed.  The  petition  had  been 
signed  three  weeks  ;  why  was  it  not  presented  sooner'? 

It  was  said,  in  explanation,  that  in  Mr.  Palmer's 
case  no  opportunity  had  been  omitted.  Some  time  ago, 
a  petition  had  been  presented  to  his  Majesty,  and 
notice  given  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  opinions 
entertained  against  the  legality  of  the  sentence,  and  of 
the  intention  to  mention  it  in  Parliament.  It  had 
been  reported,  and  there  was  good  reason  for  believing, 
that  a  sentence  so  abhorrent  to  the  very  spirit  of  our 
law  would  not  be  carried  into  execution.  Thus  was 
the  present  application  delayed  until  every  hope  of 
lenity  was  extinct.  Many  observations  were  made 
highly  favourable  to  Mr.  Palmer.  He  was  said  to  be 
descended  from  one  of  the  most  ancient  families  in  the 
county  of  Bedford,  and  he  was  an  unfit  object  of  prose- 
cution and  punishment,  having  been  all  his  life  consi- 
dered a  man  somewhat  deranged  in  his  intellects ;  he 
had  no  evil  intention ;  and  any  twelve  gentlemen  of 
Bedfordshire,  summoned  on  a  jury,  would  pronounce 
him  insane. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  for  an  address  was  re- 
jected*.    The  petition  was  received. 

Mr.  Adam  brought  before  the  House  the  entire 
question  of  the  criminal  law  of  Scotland,  as  applicable 
to  the  cases  of  Mr.  Muir  and  Mr.  Palmer,  and  of  sedi- 
tion in  general,  in  a  long,  well-considered,  and  luminous 
speech.  In  treating  on  the  technical  parts  of  the  late 
trials,  he  availed  himself  happily  of  a  recent  expression 
of  Lord  Thurlow,  "  that  the  forms  of  law  are  the  fences 
"  of  justice,"  and  descanted  on  the  frame  of  the  indict- 
ment ;  the  improper  admission  of  some  and  rejection 
of  other  evidence ;  the  observations  of  the  judges ;  the 
verdict  and  the  judgment,  applying  particular  objections 
to  each,  and  making  ample  remarks  on  the  state  of  the 
law  and  the  hardship  of  the  sentence.  He  contended 
that  banishment  in  the  Scotch  law  was  not  synonymous 
with   transportation,  as  in  these  times  practised  and 
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explained,  -with  the  consequences  annexed  of  servitude,      T^^/^jfv 
military  government,  and  the  penalty  of  death  in  case  __J_L___ 
of  a  return  within  the  prescribed  time*.     He  moved        17<J4 
that  a  copy  of  such  parts  of  the  books  of  ad-journal  or 
criminal  records  of  the  court  of  justiciary,  as  contain 
the  libel  or  indictment,  the  verdict,  and  judgment,  in 
the  case  of  Thomas  INluir,  Esq.  should  be  laid  before 
the  House.     This  appeared  to  be  the  first  of  five  mo- 
tions, which,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  he  said  he 
should  submit  to  consideration. 

The  Lord  Advocate  ably  and  intelligently  vindi- 
cated his  own  proceedings,  and  explained  the  law  in  a 
manner  totally  different  from  that  in  which  it  was 
viewed  by  ]\Ir.  Adam.  The  remainder  of  the  debate 
was  sustained  by  Mr.  Whitbread,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  Mr.  Grey,  and  the  decision  was  adverse  to  the  mo- 
tionf.  Mr.  Adam  afterward  made  a  similar  attempt 
with  respect  to  Mr.  Palmer,  and  proposed  an  address 
to  the  King,  in  which  were  embodied  many  of  the  ar- 
guments used  in  his  speech;  but  these  motions  were 
negatived  without  a  division. 

In  the  upper  House,  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  moved  April  istii. 
for  the  production  of  papers  respecting  the  trials.  aX's  motiJiu 
His  speech  evinced  a  minute  and  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  the  history  and  practice  of  the  law  of  Scot- 
land;  the  Earl  of  INIansfield  and  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
with  similar  attention  to  the  same  sources  of  know- 
ledge, replied  to  his  arguments  ;  the  motions  were 
negatived ;  and  one  made  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  that 
there  is  no  ground  for  interfering  in  the  practice  of  the 
established  courts  of  criminal  justice,  agreed  to  with- 
out any  division. 

Mr.   Adam  had,  in  the  mean  time,    renewed  his  March  25th. 
efforts,  by  a  third  motion  for  referring  to  a  committee  ^^r-  Adain's 
the  law  of  Scotland  relating   to  the  criine  of  leasing- 
making ;  that  of  sedition  ;  the  right  of  appeal,   and 

*  It  has  not  been  attempted  to  abstract  or  give  an  outline  of  this  able  argu- 
ment;  the  matter  is  strictly  technical:  the  statutes,  axioms,  and  cases,  utteily 
inca]iable  of  being  abridged  without  injuring  the  text  and  destroying  the  efleet  of 
the  whole.  It  was  published  in  a  pamphlet,  and  reprinted  in  the  Parliamentary 
History,  where  it  occupies  sijcty-two  closely  printed  columns. 

t  171   (o  :i2. 
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other  subjects  which  had  been  noticed  in  the  late  dis- 
cussions. The  debate  was  animated  to  a  greater  de- 
gree than  the  subject  seemed  to  promise;  but  it  disclosed 
little  beyond  an  exact  description  of  criminal  proceed- 
ings in  Scotland,  comparative  views  of  the  difference 
between  the  law  and  jurisprudence  of  that  country 
and  England ;  assertions  on  the  one  hand  that  they 
ought  to  be  assimilated,  and,  on  the  other,  that  both 
the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  people  attached  them  to 
the  forms  of  their  ancient  establishments,  guaranteed 
to  them  by  the  Act  of  Union.  Were  the  learned 
mover,  it  w^as  said,  to  propose  such  an  alteration  in 
Scotland,  he  would  be  convinced  of  that  attachment, 
by  the  necessity  he  would  find  of  making  his  escape 
out  of  the  kingdom.     The  motion  was  lost*. 

While  the  attention  of  Parliament  was  thus  en- 
gaged on  the  practices  of  the  seditious,  and  the  law 
respecting  them,  the  societies  in  England  increased 
in  activity  and  audacity.  The  Corresponding  Society 
and  the  Constitutional  united  their  efforts,  and  omit- 
ted no  means  of  exciting  a  rebellious  spirit.  They  in- 
veighed against  the  suppression  of  the  Convention; 
stigmatised  the  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  Scotland, 
compared  the  judges  to  Jefferies,  and  destined  them  to 
a  similar  fate.  They  proposed  to  call  a  National  Con- 
vention in  England,  to  have  a  committee  to  watch 
proceedings  in  Parliament,  and,  in  general,  to  super- 
sede all  authority,  legislative  or  judicial,  except  that 
which  they  should  establish.  The  ordinary  places  of 
political  discussion,  called  debating  societies,  where 
they  monopolized  all  right  of  speaking,  and  subdued 
those  who  appeared  inclined  to  oppose  them,  by  scur- 
rility and  clamour,  were  found  insufficient  for  their 
purposes  ;  meetings  were  held  in  the  gardens  of  taverns 
and  in  the  fields  neighbouring  to  London,  where  every 
public  measure  was  the  subject  of  reviling  and  abuse, 
and  every  public  man,  who  was  not  devoted  to  their 
cause,  in  which  was  included  that  of  the  French  re- 
public, was  held  up  to  execration  and  devoted  to  de- 
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struction.      Every  exaggerated  phrase  used  by  party      ^xxxy 
in  the  Houses  of  Parhament,  was  consecrated  as  a  text,  


while  sentiments  and  modes  of  speech,  real  or  feigned,        1794. 
were  made  tokens    and  bye-words  to  stigmatize  the 
supporters   of  government.      This    disposition    may, 
perhaps,  account  for  some  of  the  extreme  expressions 
used  in  debate  by  members  of  both  Houses. 

It  was  maintained  by  many,  that  these  were  mere 
opinions,  and  that  those  who  professed  them  were  not 
of  sufficient  weiglit  in  society,  either  from  wealth,  con- 
nexion, or  talent,  to  become  dangerous ;  but  the  his- 
tory of  all  countries  has  shewn  that  obscure,  ignorant, 
and  even  infamous  persons,  professing  the  relief  of 
national  grievances,  affecting  a  love  for  the  people 
and  their  rights,  and  exciting  the  malignity  of  the  low 
and  turbulent  against  their  superiors,  have  succeeded 
in  raising  commotions  by  whicli  the  stability  of  well- 
ordered  governments  has  been  shaken  and  overthrown. 
The  leaders  on  the  present  occasion  did  not  confine 
their  efforts  to  the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity,  but,  by 
means  of  their  correspondence,  extended  them  to  con- 
venient spots  near  great  manufacturing  towns,  such  as 
Sheffield,  Leeds,  and  Wakefield,  at  all  which  delegates 
from  the  London  Corresponding  Society  attended,  and 
enforced  the  sentiments  they  had  before  disclosed  in 
their  speeches  and  writings*. 

Informed  of  these  facts,  both  by  public  notoriety  May. 
and   private    communications,  orovernment    took   the  ^\^^^^  '^^  '*'^^*^' 

^  1  -  .  ,  .  ral  persons. 

necessary  measures  to  avert  danger  and  punish  crime. 
A  seizure  of  arms  having  been  made  in  Edinburgh, 
several  leading  members  of  both  societies  in  London 
were  apprehended,  their  papers  secured,  and,  after 
examination  before  the  Privy  Council,  they  were  com- 
mitted for  trial  t- 

A  messac^e  from  his  Maiesty  informed  the  House  I'^tJi. 

*-'  J        .^  Message  fiom 

tlie  King. 

*  Derived  from  the  reports  of  the  committees  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
aftersvard  more  parliriilarly  mentioned,  and  from  the  evidence  on  the  trials  which 
took  place  titward  the  close  of  the  year. 

t  riiey  were  Thomas  Hardy  and  Daniel  Adams,  the  secretaries  of  the  two 
societies;  .Jolni  Home  Tonke  ;  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Joyce,  private  secretary  to 
Lord  Stanhope ;  John  'rhehvall,  Jolui  Augustus  Bonncy,  John  llichter,  and 
John  Lovctt.     Others  were  afterwards  added. 
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13th 


of  Commons  of  these  facts  and  the  grounds  of  the 
proceedmg,  and  recommended  the  adoption  of  measures 
for  guarding  against  dangerous  designs,  and  preserving 
the  blessings  of  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Dundas  having  presented  the  papers  which 
Mr.  Pitt  moves  had  bceii  seized,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  an  address  of 
an  address.  thauks  to  the  King,  and  a  reference  of  the  papers  to  a 
committee  of  secrecy.  As  they  related  to  transactions 
of  an  extraordinary,  formidable,  and  criminal  nature, 
and  implicated  a  great  number  of  persons,  secrecy  was 
fitting,  lest  the  measures  to  be  adopted  should  be 
evaded  through  premature  disclosures. 

Mr.  Fox  would  not  oppose  the  address,  but  doubted 
whether  the  matter  before  them  was  fit  for  their  inves- 
tigation; whether  the  seizure  was  constitutional,  and 
the  mode  of  collecting  information  justifiable.  The 
steps  to  be  adopted  demanded  the  utmost  vigilance. 
He  required  a  precedent,  or  proof  of  a  distinction  be- 
tween this  and  former  cases,  sufficient  to  justify  a 
recourse  to  new  modes  of  proceeding.  Was  the  object 
prosecution  1  That  was  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
Crown  ;  and  he  could  not  suppose  an  impeachment  was 
intended ;  for  although  he  would  always  maintain  the 
inquisitorial  right  of  the  House,  an  impeachment  could 
not  properly  come  from  the  Crown.  Mr.  Pitt  an- 
swered by  referring  to  Layer's  plot  in  1722,  when 
papers  sent  to  the  House,  sealed  up,  were  referred  to 
a  secret  committee ;  and,  the  propriety  of  a  committee 
being  admitted,  he  could  not  understand  how  its 
being  secret  could  be  an  objection. 

The  number  of  the  committee  was  fixed  at  twenty- 
one*  ;  and  a  report  was  speedily  presented,  stating 
that  they  had  already  found,  in  the  books  and  papers 
submitted  to  their  inspection,  a  full  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  two  societies,  who  appeared  to  be 
closely  connected  with  others  in  many  parts  of  Great 


Committee 

formed. 

15th. 

Their  Report. 


*  The  members  selected  were  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Dundas,  Mr.  Welbore  Ellis, 
Mr.  Windham,  the  Attorney-general,  the  £  olicitor-general,  the  Lord  Advocate 
of  Scotland,  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville,  Mr  Steele,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Mr. 
Jenkinson,  Sir  H.  Houghton,  the  Earl  of  Upper  Ossory,  Mr.  Pow)'s,  the  Earl  of 
Mornington,  Lord  Mulgravo,  Mr  Hawkins  Browne,  Mr.  Anstriither,  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, Mr.  Charles  Townshend,  and  Mr.  Burke. 
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Britain  and  Ireland,  and  had  become  daily  more  and      ^xxxv 

more  likely  to  affect  the  internal  peace  and  security  of 

these  kingdoms,  and  urgently  to  require  immediate  1794. 
and  vigilant  attention.  They  had  been  almost  in  con- 
stant sitting  from  the  end  of  1791,  to  the  9th  of  May 
last ;  and  by  a  series  of  resolutions,  publications,  and 
correspondence,  had  been  systematically  pursuing  a 
settled  design  to  subvert  the  established  constitution, 
which  had  of  late  been  openly  avowed,  and  attempted 
to  be  carried  into  full  effect.  In  support  of  this 
opinion,  were  cited  their  most  striking  acts  and  resolu- 
tions, from  their  printing  and  diffusing  Paine's  Rights 
of  INIan ;  their  addresses  to  the  Jacobin  club,  and  to  the 
National  Convention ;  their  correspondence  with  as- 
sociated bodies  in  France  ;  their  admission  of  Roland, 
Barrere,  and  St.  Andre,  as  honorary  members;  their 
insertion  in  their  books  of  the  regicide  speeches  of  the 
two  last ;  and,  since  the  declaration  of  war  had  inter- 
•rupted  direct  communication,  their  continued  mani- 
festations of  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  French 
Convention,  affectedly  following  their  forms,  and  even 
their  phrases. 

The  report  then  detailed  their  endeavours  to  esta- 
blish a  general  communication  and  concert  among  the 
other  seditious  societies  in  the  metropolis,  and  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  With 
the  most  forward  and  active  they  had  carried  on  an 
immediate  correspondence,  earnestly  recommending 
the  formation  of  a  National  Convention,  and  stated  the 
resolutions  of  the  Corresponding  Society,  after  the  late 
convictions — "  That  law  ceases  to  be  an  object  of  obe- 
"  dience  whenever  it  becomes  an  instrument  of  oppres- 
"  sion.  That  we  call  to  mind,  with  the  deepest  satis- 
"  faction,  the  merited  fate  of  the  infamous  Jefferies, 
"  who,  for  his  iniquitous  sentences  was  torn  to  pieces  by 
"  a  brave  and  injured  people ;  and  those  who  imitate 
"  his  example  deserve  his  fate.  That  we  see  with 
'-  regret,  but  without  fear,  that  the  period  is  fast  ap- 
"  proachingwhen  the  liberties  of  Britons  must  depend, 
"  not  ui)on  reason,  to  which  they  have  long  appealed, 
"  nor  on  their  powers    of  expressing  it,  but  on  their 
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"  firm  and  undaunted  resolution  to   oppose  tyranny 
"  by  the  same  means  by  which  it  is  exercised." 
179J.  The  report  also  contained  the  address  of  the  Corres- 

ponding Society  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  on  the  twentieth  of  January,  which,  after 
stating  the  means  by  which  they  were  deprived  of  the 
benefits  of  Magna  Charta  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and 
reprobating  the  various  acts  of  magistracy  and  the 
courts  in  England  and  Scotland,  said:  "men,  in  civilized 
"  society,  are  bound  to  seek  redress  of  grievances  from 
"  the  laws,  as  long  as  it  can  be  obtained  by  the  laws. 
"  But  our  common  master,  whom  we  serve  (whose 
"  law  is  a  law  of  liberty,  and  whose  service  is  perfect 
"  freedom)  has  taught  us  not  to  expect  to  gather  grapes 
"  from  thorns,  or  figs  from  thistles.  We  must  have 
"  redress  from  our  own  laws,  and  not  from  the  laws 
"  of  our  plunderers,  enemies,  and  oppressors."  They 
then  resolved  that,  during  the  session,  their  general 
committee  should  meet  daily,  to  watch  the  proceedings 
of  Parliament,  and  of  administration.  And  that,  upon 
the  first  introduction  of  a  bill  or  motion,  inimical  to 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  such  as  for  landing  foreign 
troops,  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  proclaim- 
ing martial  law,  or  for  preventing  the  people  from 
meeting  in  societies  for  constitutional  information,  or 
any  other  innovation  of  a  similar  nature,  the  general 
committee  should  issue  summonses  to  the  delegates  of 
each  division,  and  to  the  secretaries  of  the  difierent 
affiliated  and  corresponding  societies,  to  call  a  general 
Convention  of  the  people,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
such  measures  into  their  consideration. 

Proud  of  this  production,  the  society  resolved  that 
one  hundred  thousand  copies  should  be  printed  and 
distributed,  and  added,  as  a  fit  accompaniment,  fifteen 
toasts,  given  at  their  anniversary  dinner,  extolling 
their  own  friends  as  virtuous  and  spirited  citizens, 
devoting  to  death  those  whom  they  denominated  apos- 
tates, and  wishing  success  to  the  arms  of  freedom, 
against  whomsoever  directed;  and  confusion  to  despots, 
with  whomsoever  allied. 

These  resolutions  were  conveyed  to  the  Society  for 
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Constitutional  Information,  with  a  letter  (27tli  INIarch),      /"xiV^ 

requesting  their  sentiments  respecting  the  important  ' 

measures  demanded  by  the  present  juncture  of  affairs ;  1794. 
requiring  a  full  and  explicit  declaration,  "  Whether  the 
"  late  illegal  and  unheard-of  prosecutions  and  sentences 
"  should  determine  the  friends  of  freedom  to  abandon 
"  their  cause,  or  excite  them  to  pursue  a  radical  reform, 
"  with  an  ardour  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
"  object,  and  with  a  zeal  as  distinguished  on  their  part, 
"  as  the  treachery  of  others  in  the  same  glorious  cause 
"  was  notorious."  They  were  required  to  determine 
whether  or  not  tliey  would  be  ready,  when  called  upon 
to  act,  in  conjunction  with  other  societies,  to  obtain  a 
fair  representation  of  the  people  ?  Whether  they  con- 
curred in  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  convention  for  a 
redress  of  grievances,  which  can  only  be  effectually 
attained  by  a  full  and  fair  representation. 

In  answer,  the  Corresponding  Society  received  as- 
surances of  approbation  and  co-operation. 

A  paper  published  in  consequence  of  a  meeting  of 
the  Corresponding  Society  at  Chalk  Farm,  on  the 
fourteenth  of  April,  was  also  noticed,  containing  the 
usual  inflammatory  excitations,  slightly  covered  by 
pacific  expressions,  and  a  vehement  denunciation  of 
those  who  said  that  the  present  was  not  the  time  for 
reform,  and  that  innovation  might  but  produce  dis- 
turbance. 

Possibly,  some  portion  of  their  fury  may  have 
been  inspired  by  a  recent  correspondence  with  the 
"  Friends  of  the  People."  To  a  letter  addressed  to 
j\Ir.  Sheridan,  as  chairman  of  that  society,  an  answer 
had  been  returned  (11th  April),  civil,  and  even  flatter- 
ing, in  its  terms,  but  expressing  apprehensions  that  the 
measure  proposed  would  furnish  the  enemies  of  reform 
with  the  means  of  calumniating  its  advocates,  and,  far 
from  forwarding  the  cause,  Avould  deter  many  from 
countenancing  that  which  they  ajiproved.  The 
"  Friends  of  the  People,"  therefore,  declined  sending 
delegates  to  the  proposed  Convention. 

At  the  same  Chalk  Farm  meeting,  resolutions  were 
passed,   decrying   many   proceedings   of    Parliament, 
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proceeding  respecting  Lord  Stanhope's  motion,  which 


1 


1794.  would  have  considerable  effect  in  convincing  the 
country  of  their  true  dignity  and  utility.  They  voted, 
also,  addresses  to  Gerald,  Hamilton  Eowan,  John 
Philpot  Curran,  his  admirable  and  energetic  defender; 
the  Society  of  United  Irishmen ;  the  persons  under 
sentence  in  Scotland,  and  to  their  defenders,  with 
felicitations  to  Mr.  Thomas  Walker. 

On  the  facts  thus  disclosed,  the  committee  felt  it 
impossible  not  to  conclude,  that  it  was  intended  to 
assemble  a  meeting,  which,  under  the  name  of  a  gene- 
ral Convention,  might  take  upon  itself  the  character  of 
a  general  representation  of  the  people.  However,  at 
different  periods,  the  term  "  parliamentary  reform" 
might  have  been  employed,  it  was  obvious  that  the 
views  of  the  societies  were  not  to  be  prosecuted  by  any 
application  to  Parliament,  but  by  an  open  attempt  to 
supersede  the  House  of  Commons  and  assume  to  itself 
all  the  functions  and  powers  of  a  national  legislature. 
Mr.  Pitt's  mo-  Mr.  Pitt  recapitulated  this  conclusion,  observing, 
ATHabfaf'''^  that  if  the  House  entertained  the  same  conviction,  they 
Corpus  Act.  would  Undoubtedly  agree,  that,  ^^dthout  the  loss  of  one 
moment,  the  executive  power  should  be  armed  with 
additional  means,  sufficient  to  stop  the  further  progress, 
and  prevent  the  final  execution  of  such  a  plan.  He 
expatiated  on  the  most  important  facts  in  the  report, 
and  moved  fol*  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  empowering 
his  Majesty  to  secure  and  detain  persons  suspected  of 
conspiring  against  his  person  and  government. 
Opposed  by  Mr.  Fox  Said,  he  had  expected  to  hear  something 

Mr,  Fox.  new,  but  was  extremely  surprised  on  finding  that  the 
eminent  men  who  framed  this  report  should  have  re- 
commended a  remedy  so  sudden,  so  violent,  so  alarm- 
insf,  on  the  foundation  of  facts  that  had  been  notorious 
for  years.  That  the  committee  should  so  solemnly 
invite  the  attention  of  the  House,  to  tell  them  of  reso- 
lutions of  a  society,  which  had  been  published  in  every 
newspaper ;  to  state  in  a  pompous  manner  addresses 
to  the  National  Convention,  with  their  answers  ;  to 
inform  the  House  of  matters  which  administration  had 
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seen  passing  before  them  day  after  day;  and  then  to       <^'^a^*v 
require  them  immediately  to  consider  on  the  adoption       '  ' 

of  the  most  violent  of  all  means,  to  terminate  that  1701. 
which  had  so  long  been  suffered  to  pass  in  silence.  A 
Convention,  formed  like  that  in  Edinburgh  for  obtain- 
ing a  reform  in  Parliament,  was  not  necessarily  sedi- 
tious. He  did  not  know  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  been,  but 
he  himself  was,  a  member  of  a  Convention  in  1780; 
they  were  chosen  as  delegates  and  had  meetings  in 
London  and  Westminster ;  and  in  the  most  public 
manner  held  correspondence  with  societies  in  York- 
shire and  other  places ;  the  House  refused  to  recognise 
them  as  delegates,  but  received  their  petition  as  indi- 
\iduals,  as  matter  of  right.  A  scandalous  negligence 
must  that  have  been  through  which  Ireland  obtained 
a  free  constitution,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  of  that 
country,  by  means  of  a  convention,  their  late  privileges. 
He  would  not  say  that  the  proposed  Convention  would 
be  meritorious;  but  it  would  be  dangerous  to  declare 
it  unlawful. 

He  spoke  with  great  severity  of  the  late  legal  pro- 
ceedings in  Scotland ;  and  of  the  attempts  of  the 
Convention  rather  as  matter  of  ridicule  than  alarm. 
But  suppose  this  Convention  assembled  by  Mr.  Hardy 
and  ]\Ir.  Adams,  and  that  they  entertained  the  views 
ascribed  to  them;  still  the  measure  proposed  was  infi- 
nitely more  mischievous  than  that  which  it  proposed 
to  remedy.  Were  we  to  give  up  the  very  best  part  of 
our  constitution  ;  the  right  which  every  man  enjoyed 
of  delivering  his  sentiments  on  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  would  at  once  be  at 
an  end.  Such  a  measure,  it  was  true,  had  been  adopted 
in  the  reign  of  King  William,  and  also  in  the  rebellions 
of  1715  and  1745,  when  there  were  armies  in  the 
kingdom  in  favour  of  a  poi)ish  claimant  to  the  throne, 
and  the  people  divided  in  opinion  on  the  contest.  Was 
there  any  such  prince?  were  there  any  such  circum- 
stances now  ?  AVe  saw  only  a  number  of  individuals 
without  arms,  without  means  of  any  kind,  talking  of  a 
reform  in  Parliament.  The  business  had  been  brought 
forward  with  unwarranted  precipitation:  a  call  of  the 
VOL.    V.  R  R 
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House  would  have  been  proper  on  a  question  of  such 
magnitude ;  but  a  fancied  terror  had  intruded  itself 
upon  the  faculties  of  several  members,  and  prepared 
them  to  sacrifice  their  duty  to  notions  of  supposed  ex- 
pediency and  groundless  alarm. 

Mr,  M.  Robinson,  Mr.  Lambton,  Mr.  Harrison, 
and  Mr.  Grey,  added  little  to  Mr.  Fox's  arguments, 
and  ]\lr.  Jekyll  considered  the  report  as  intended  only 
for  purposes  of  alarm.  Some  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, he  said,  had  been  originally  alarmists ;  but  it 
looked  as  if  those  who  had  taken  the  disease  in  a  na- 
tural way,  had  been  infected  by  the  company  they 
kept ;  their  mountain  had  produced  a  mouse,  and  the 
minister  had  brought  forward  a  most  violent,  destruc- 
tive, and  daring  measure,  on  grounds  most  miserably 
flimsy  and  ridiculous, 

Mr.  Sheridan  began  to  speak,  amid  cries  of  ques- 
tion; and  whether  this  mark  of  impatience  ruffled 
his  temper,  or  he  had  previously  wrought  himself  up 
to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  fervour,  he  delivered 
himself  in  terms  unusually  harsh  and  opprobrious. 
The  minister,  he  said,  in  a  manner  unfounded,  un- 
just, and  impolitic,  falsely  told  the  French  that  the 
people  of  this  country  were  disaffected,  and  to  be  re- 
strained only  by  the  most  harsh  measures.  The  report 
afforded  a  subject  of  joy  and  congratulation;  for,  after 
all  the  exertions  of  this  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
after  the  tremendous  alarms  which  had  ever  frightened 
the  whole  country,  what  was  to  be  found  in  this  famous 
report  of  the  British  Barrere  1  Copies  of  idle  papers, 
some  of  which  had  been  published  and  circulated  two 
years,  and  all  before  the  commencement  of  the  last 
session  of  Parliament,  One  fact  alone  was  any  thing 
like  new — that  these  societies  had  been  providing 
arms  ;  and  this  remained  merely  an  unproved  assertion. 
He  made  many  observations  on  the  legality  of  conven- 
tions, and  the  benefits  which  had  arisen  from  them,  on 
the  abruptness  with  which  the  bill  had  been  intro- 
duced, and  on  the  probability  that  ministers  would 
exercise  its  powers  on  slight  and  frivolous  pretexts, 
and  imprison  men  merely  for  differing  with  them  in 
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opinion.   He  trnsted  they  would  reflect  on  their  future  ,^:"J^J'- 

.,    .,.  11111  r  LXXAV. 

I'csponsibihty  ;   and,  although   he  was   not  oi    a  san- 


guinary disposition,  he  should  not  be  sorry  to  find  that  niii. 
he  who  should  advise  his  Majesty  to  pass  such  a  bill, 
so  hurried  through  the  House,  should  lose  his  head 
upon  the  scaffold. 

"  When  the  broad  axe  of  vengeance,"  Mr.  Burke  Mr.  Burke. 
exclaimed,  "  is  so  broadly  displayed  to  view,  it  may 
"  not  be  amiss  to  consider  what  is  that  mighty  provo- 
"  cation  which  seems  to  call  for  it]  It  is  simply  this, 
"  that  if  a  minister  should  advise  his  INIajesty  to  com- 
"  ply  with  the  wishes  of  the  other  two  branches  of  the 
"  legislature,  he  shall,  for  such  offence,  be  sentenced 
"  to  the  guillotine."  The  measure  was  salutary, 
though  apparently  severe ;  it  was  withholding,  for  a 
short  time,  the  liberty  of  the  country,  to  preserve  it 
for  ever. 

On  a  division,  the  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  MoUou 
exceeding  five  to  one*. 

Mr.  Grey  then  moved  for  a  call  of  the  House  on  ^^r.  Grey 
that  day  fortnight;  but  Mr.  Pitt  opposed  it,  as   cal-  onj^nouse. 
culated  only  for  vexatious  delay.  Opposed. 

Mr.  Fox,  repeating  many  of  his  former  obscrva-  Mr.  Fox. 
tions,  added,  that  since  "  terror  was  the  order  of  the 
"  day,"  opinions  created  by  this  measure  might  for  a 
while  be  stifled  ;  but  they  would  but  rankle  in  secret ; 
curses  would  follow,  "  not  loud  but  deep,"  and  what 
might  be  the  final  event  no  man  could  say !  Should 
this  bill  pass,  it  might  not  be  of  any  utility  to  continue 
an  opposition.  If  violences  should  succeed,  he  did  not 
think  that  one  head  in  that  House  would  be  more 
secure  than  another. 

In  his  reply,  Mr.  Grey  considered  Mr.  Pitt's  Mi.  Grey, 
haughtiness  as  the  overflowing  of  an  arrogant  mind, 
swelled  by  the  too  long  enjoyment  of  ill-gotten  power. 
He  admired  his  abilities,  and  had  never  denied  them  ; 
but  talents,  however  transcendant,  when  unsupported 
by  honour  or  honesty,  should  never  meet  respect  from 
him.     Notwithstanding  the  reflections  cast  on  parlia- 
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mentary  reform,  it  was  one  he  would  never  desert 
under  any  change  of  time  or  circumstances  ;  nor  would 
he,  to  preserve  power  or  gratify  idle  ambition,  ever 
become  an  apostate.  His  motion  was  negatived  by 
more  than  six  to  one*. 

The  bill  was  then  pressed  forward,  through  its  va- 
rious stages,  up  to  the  report  of  the  committee,  when 
the  House  adjourned,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
for  twelve  hours.  In  the  course  of  the  night,  no  less 
than  eleven  divisions  were  taken  ;  a  proceeding  too 
much  marked  with  spiteful  littleness  to  be  worthy  of 
such  a  leader  as  Mr.  Fox,  or  creditable  to  the  character 
and  abilities  of  some  of  his  party.  No  hope  of  success 
could  have  actuated  them  ;  for  on  no  division  did  their 
force  exceed,  and  in  some  it  did  not  even  reach,  the 
comparative  numbers  already  mentioned -j*.  If  the 
hope  was  entertained  of  making  a  favourable  impres- 
sion on  the  public  by  their  speeches,  that  was  frus- 
trated by  the  exclusion  of  strangers  from  the  gallery 
after  the  second  division.  Ministers  appeared  sensible 
that  the  aim  of  their  opponents  would  be  delay ;  for, 
except  those  which  were  absolutely  necessary,  they 
made  no  observations  and  afforded  no  themes  for  ani- 
madversion. 

"When  the  House  re -assembled,  Mr.  Sheridan 
moved  an  adjournment,  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  not  in  his  place  precisely  at  four 
o'clock.  This  effort  produced  a  desultory  debate,  in 
which  the  propriety  of  delay  and  of  the  measure  were 
blended ;  among  other  things  it  was  said  that  if  time 
were  allowed,  the  House  would  have  their  table  co- 
vered with  petitions :  it  failed  on  a  division;!:. 

At  length  the  third  reading  was  moved,  and  a  dis- 
cussion was  maintained  till  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing (Sunday),  in  which  former  topics  were  repeated, 
with  the  addition  of  much  personality  and  reproach. 
Mr.  Grey,  the  first  to  oppose  the  measure,  made  a 
violent  personal  attack  on  Mr.  Pitt.     On  the  arma- 
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ment  against  Russia  he  had  carried  his  measure,  with     t  x^'^v 
a  triumphant  majority,  through  Parhament;  but  when 


he  found  the  pubhc  voice  decidedly  against  it,  lie  had  1794. 
"  dragged  his  parliamentary  majorities  through  the 
dirt,"  and  relinquished  his  object.  In  1782,  he  pre- 
tended sincerity  for  a  parliamentary  reform ;  but,  being 
defeated,  abandoned  it  for  ever  ;  and  Wilham  Pitt,  the 
reformer  of  that  day,  was  now  AVilliam  Pitt,  the  prose- 
cutor, aye,  and  persecutor  too,  of  reformers.  He  who 
thought  it  fit  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  people,  and 
to  instigate  them  to  a  contempt  for  the  House  of  Com- 
mons then,  would  not  now  allow  them  to  judge  of  their 
own  rights  and  dearest  interests,  but  persecuted,  with 
the  real  bitterness  of  an  apostate,  his  own  partner  in  the 
question  of  parliamentary  reform.  He  had  that  day 
been  examining  as  a  prisoner  John  Home  Tooke,  for 
persevering  in  his  sentiments.  Supposing  the  societies 
dangerous,  was  it  to  be  apprehended  that  the  conven- 
tion so  much  talked  of  could  assemble  with  such  speed 
that  government  could  not  prevent  danger?  No;  the 
real  reason  was,  that  if  the  minister  did  not  pass  his 
bill  by  stealth,  the  public  would  not  suffer  it  to  pass  at 
all :  were  time  afforded,  the  deception  would  be  disco- 
vered, and  the  effbrts  of  those  who  opposed  the  mea- 
sure gratefully  acknowledged :  perhaps,  the  remaining 
trick  the  minister  had  to  play  might  be  a  speedy  disso- 
lution of  Parliament ;  but  he  believed  it  would  be  his 
last. 

Alluding  to  the  professed  expectation  of  numerous  Mr.  Canning. 
petitions,  Mr.  Canning  said,  he  was  not  to  be  intimi- 
dated by  them,  while  convinced  he  was  acting  for  the 
benefit  of  his  country.  While  he  conscientiously  ex- 
ercised the  authority  delegated  to  him,  he  was  not  to 
be  biassed  by  instructions  from  any  quarter.  Minis- 
ters were  threatened  with  the  vengeance  of  the  people, 
and  l*arliament  witli  a  diminution  of  its  numbers  by 
secession ;  the  direful  consequences  which  would  result 
from  such  a  proceeding  would  be  counterbalanced  by 
the  good  effects  of  the  present  judicious  measure. 

Mr.  Dundas  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  a  Mr  Dundas. 
convention  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  universal  suf- 
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frage  and  annual  parliaments  must  be  subversive  of 
the  constitution,  and  followed  by  anarchy  and  confu- 
sion. He  vindicated  Mr.  Pitt,  who,  far  from  appearing 
as  the  advocate  of  those  measures,  had  brought  forward 
a  distinct  proposition  for  reform,  in  which  he  disclaimed 
any  such  intention.  If  the  Duke  of  Richmond  could 
be  shewn  to  have  been  a  friend  to  such  a  system,  it 
only  proved  that  a  veiy  wise  man  might  entertain  a 
very  foolish  notion. 

In  a  speech,where  wit  and  argument  were  blended, 
Mr.  Sheridan  decried  the  measure  and  satirized  its 
authors.  The  supposed  conspiracy  was  of  a  very  ex- 
traordinary description ;  it  was  carried  on  in  the  pre- 
sence of  every  body ;  it  was  an  open,  garrulous,  and 
stalking  conspiracy.  The  conspirators  met  in  gardens, 
fields,  and  public-houses ;  announced  and  even  aggra- 
vated their  purposes.  The  acts  of  ministers  had  been 
uniformly  adverse  to  their  purposes.  Their  procla- 
mation had  produced  tumult  and  insurrection ;  their 
spreading  abroad  a  host  of  spies  and  informers  had 
increased  the  general  turbulence ;  their  last  effort 
was  one  of  severe  prosecutions,  and  the  result,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  statement,  was  "  that  a  great  part  of 
"  the  nation  was  actually  in  a  state  of  rebellion  ! " 
Arms  were  mentioned,  but  it  did  not  appear  whether 
or  not  the  dread  of  a  church  and  king  mob  had  deter- 
mined men  to  provide  their  houses  with  muskets.  As 
the  origin  of  the  sentiments  of  the  societies,  he  referred 
in  the  accustomed  manner  to  the  speeches  and  writings 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Burke,  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

Mr.  Fox  described  the  measure  as  unconstitutional 
and  unnecessary.  It  had  been  said,  that  to  the  exist- 
ing evil  of  Jacobinical  doctrines,  remedies  ought  to  be 
applied  in  gradation ;  first  mild,  then  less  mild,  after- 
ward severe,  and  through  all  the  degrees  of  severity. 
The  present  measure,  then,  was  only  one  step  in  the 
ladder ;  the  Alien  Bill  was  an  anodyne,  the  Treasonable 
Correspondence  Bill  a  gentle  medicine,  and  the  present 
was  resorted  to  as  a  severer  remedy ;  should  this  also 
fail,  others  were  in  store  of  still  greater  violence.  If, 
next  year,  enough  of  the  constitution  should  remain  to 
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enable  him  to  put  a  question  in  his  place,  when  this       chap^ 
experiment  too  had  failed,  he  raiglit  ask,  would  the  ' 

minister  prohibit  all  meetings  of  the  people,  debar  them  1794. 
from  all  discussions  on  political  subjects,  and  prevent 
all  intercourse  between  man  and  man?  Would  the 
power  of  arbitrary  imprisonment  be  made  perpetual  1 
Would  they  still  further  proceed  in  exact  and  horrid 
imitation  of  the  men  who  held  France  in  anarchy,  and 
establish  a  revolutionary  tribunal  ?  Was  every  man 
who  had  "  liberty"  in  his  mouth  to  be  considered  a 
traitor,  merely  because  liberty  had  been  abused,  and 
carried  to  the  most  shocking  licentiousness  ?  Liberty 
was  the  essence  of  the  British  constitution.  Kins:, 
lords,  commons,  and  courts  of  judicature,  were  but 
the  forms ;  the  basis  of  the  constitution  was  liberty, 
the  first  principle  of  which  was  government  by  law, 
and  which  this  day  they  were  going  to  suspend.  It 
was  said,  that  the  example  of  France  threatened  not 
only  this,  but  all  the  countries  of  the  world ;  even 
America  felt  alarmed ;  but  her  conduct  had  been,  in 
every  respect,  the  reverse  of  ours,  and  in  a  very  par- 
ticular manner  he  displayed  the  difference. 

Of  the  persons  who  composed  the  societies  he  knew 
but  little,  nor  could  he  be  supposed  to  entertain  any 
partiality  for  them,  since,  in  their  speeches  and  publica- 
tions, they  used  the  same  expressions  of  the  opposition, 
and  of  him  personally,  that  they  applied  to  the  ad- 
ministration. Their  plan  of  universal  suffrage,  he 
uniformly  considered  as  wild  and  ridiculous,  A 
learned  and  ingenious  person  had  said  to  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  with  as  much  truth  as  wit,  "  My  lord,  I 
"  think  the  best  part  of  your  grace's  plan  is  its  utter 
"  impracticability."  He  could  not  agree  with  the 
opinion,  that  rather  than  continue  the  present  state  of 
representation,  he  would  incur  all  the  hazards  of  uni- 
versal suffrage ;  but  he  was  ready  to  say,  that  the  mea- 
sures of  last  year,  the  horrid  and  detestable  prosecutions, 
the  scandalous  sentences  that  had  been  passed,  and  the 
scandalous  way  in  which  they  had  been  executed,  did 
not  make  him  less  than  heretofore  desirous  of  some 
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SH^v     reform,  that  should  protect  the  country  against  these 
'  violations  of  good  sense,  propriety,  and  justice. 

1794.  To  the   speech   from  which   these    passages    are 

Mr.  Pitt.  selected,  Mr.  ritt  made  an  effectual  and  comprehensive 
answer.  Admitting  that  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  was  a  matter  of  great  importance,  he 
stated  the  real  question  to  be,  whether  the  danger  with 
which  the  constitution  was  threatened  was  or  was  not 
greater  than  any  which  could  result  from  putting  into 
the  hands  of  government  a  more  than  ordinary  portion 
of  power,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  a  most  dangerous 
conspiracy.  It  had  been  stated  that  the  measures  of 
government  displayed  a  strong  imitation  of  the,  French 
system.  The  grounds  on  which  this  assertion  was 
founded  were  perhaps  known  to  those  who  advanced 
it ;  but  they  had  never  taken  the  trouble  of  explaining 
them  to  the  House.  It  had  been  clearly  proved  that 
a  party  was  formed,  whose  avowed  system  aimed  at  the 
destruction  of  all  civilized  order,  the  annihilation  of 
Parliament,  and  the  subversion  of  the  constitution  by 
the  introduction  of  Jacobinism,  which  threatened  the 
dissolution  of  every  established  government  in  Europe. 
To  prevent  the  calamitous  effects  of  this  dangerous 
conspiracy,  a  legal  measure,  limited  in  its  duration,  and 
which  the  experience  and  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  had 
approved  and  found  highly  beneficial,  was  proposed. 
Did  this  bear  any  analogy  to  the  situation  of  France, 
under  the  influence  of  the  present  ruling  power,  mis- 
called a  government  ? — a  power  which,  to  support  its 
reprobated,  detestable,  and  presumptuous  usurpation, 
had  recourse  to  every  stratagem  that  fraud,  robbery, 
and  injustice  could  devise.  Was  it  supposed  that  the 
progress  of  a  Jacobin  Convention,  were  it  once  esta- 
blished, could  be  stopped,  and  its  consequences  avoided, 
by  indulgence  and  concession  ]  The  societies  declared 
that  they  would  make  no  compromise ;  and  it  must  be 
clear  that  no  concession  short  of  a  surrender  of  the 
constitution  would  satisfy  them.  There  did  not  exist 
the  most  remote  analogy  between  societies  formed  with 
an  intention  legally  and  constitutionally  to  improve  the 
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representation,  and  that  convention  proposed  by  the      ^^^xJii 
Jacobin  societies,  whose  object  was  the  destruction  of 


ParHament,  and  not  its  improvement.     As  well  might        1794. 
government  sanction  conspiracy  and  assassination,  as 
give  protection  to  these  societies  on  the  supposition 
of  any  legal  or  virtuous  purpose  in  their  system. 

A  few  further  observations  w^ere  made  in  explana- 
tion of  the  proceedings  of  the  Friends  of  the  People, 
and  denying  that  the  Constitutional  Society  had  ever 
formed  a  secret  committee  with  the  Corresponding 
Society. 

Two  divisions  were  taken  on  the  question  that  the  Bin  passed. 
bill  be  read  a  third  time,   and  that  it  should  pass ;  on 
both,  the  opposition  produced  very  inconsiderable  num- 
bers*. 

Lord  Grenville  presented  to  the  upper  House  a  ]7th. 
message  similar  to  that  which  had  been  laid  before  the  I^^^L^'d"'''^ '" 
Commons ;  the  bill  which  had  been  passed  was  brought 
up,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  first  report,  and  referred  i9th. 
to  a  secret  committeef.     Their  first  report  was  speedily  Their  first  re- 
prepared,  and  very  short,  asserting  generally  an  entire  port. 
conviction  of  the  existence  and  objects  of  a  conspiracy, 
and  promising  further  inquiries. 

On  the  motion  for  a  second  reading  of  the  bill,  a  second 
strenuous  debate  was  maintained,  but  was  only  distin-  ^'^^'^^^s- 
guishcd  by  so  much  novelty  as  arose  from  the  particu- 
lar situation  and  the  manners  of  the  speakers.     Earl  Eari 
Stanhope  considered  it  a  system  for  erecting  a  Bastille,  stanhope. 
and  establishing  lettres  de  cachet,  by  which  any  man 
might  be  imprisoned  for  any  period,  at  the  will  of  mi- 
nisters, without  proof,  without  reason,  without  trial,  and, 
after  all,  without  redress.      The   charge  against   the 
members  of  these  societies  was,  that  they  had  dared  to 
call  a  convention :  a  meeting, — an  assembly — give  it 
what  name  you  please — had  been   agreed   upon   by 
them;   but  such  a  meeting  was  perfectly  legal,   sanc- 
tioned by  great  law  writers  and  by  eminent  statesmen; 
and  the  fear  which  was  expressed  was  as  visionary  as 

•  33  to  180,  and  28  to  146. 

t  Consislinp  of  the  T>ord  Chancellor,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  Dukes  of  Leeds  and 
Portland,  the  E.irls  of  Hurdwicke,  Carlisle,  Carnarvon,  Chatham,  and  .Mans- 
field. 
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field. 
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the  ^Adnclmill  giants  of  Don  Quixote.  Delay  was  urged 
by  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  and  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe,  as  a  petition  might  be  presented  by  the  city  of 
London,  where  it  was  suspected  that  general  opinion 
was  not  so  favourable  to  ministers  as  it  had  been  last 
year. 

In  support  of  the  measure,  Lord  Thurlow  made  a 
wise  and  discriminative  speech.  The  general  principle 
upon  which  the  bill  was  founded  was  necessity  ;  and 
when  once  that  necessity  was  established,  there  was 
no  tiling  in  the  measure  to  create  any  objection.  There 
were  parts  of  the  report,  which,  if  they  could  be  sup- 
ported by  evidence,  might  amount  to  treason ;  particu- 
larly where  it  was  said  that  the  societies  intended  to 
prosecute  their  system  by  force,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
known  laws  of  the  country.  This  sort  of  declaration 
required  punishment ;  and  had  its  authors  been  pun- 
ished at  the  time,  it  would  have  prevented  the  offence 
committed  by  their  successors*. 

The  Earl  of  Mansfield  remarked  on  the  obscurity 
of  the  persons  who  composed  the  societies,  as  a  circum- 
stance that  would  render  the  success  of  their  intentions 
more  dreadful ;  and  the  question  for  their  lordships  to 
consider,  was,  "  Would  they  nip  the  seeds  of  anarchy  in 
"  the  bud,  or  suffer  them  to  be  blown  abroad  by  every 
"  wind  1  Would  they  smother  the  flame  on  its  first  ap- 
"  pearance,  or  suffer  it  to  burst  into  a  conflagration  V 
And  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  reminded  their  lordships  of 
Lord  George  Gordon's  mob,  which,  although  an  object 
of  ridicule  at  first,  had  grown  to  a  height  sufficiently 
serious  to  awe  the  legislature  and  subvert  govern- 
ment for  a  week. 

In  closing  the  debate,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  after 
clearing  away  the  error  that  the  bill  was  a  general 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  that  no  action 
would  lie  for  false  imprisonment,  that  it  was  a  full 
indemnity  to  ministers  for  all  acts,  and  gave  them  the 
power  of  lettres  de  cachet,  said,  it  had  been  admitted, 

*  Toward  the  close  of  his  speech,  Lord  Thurlow  animadverted  severely  on  a 
publication  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Hastings's  trial.  It  was  a  report  of  a  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  discussion  arose  on  it  which  will  bi'  men- 
tioned in  a  future  page. 
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that  if  there  was  a  convention  or  mcctinoj  which  aimed       chap. 

"  LXXXV 

at  giving  laws  to  Parliament  and  the  country,  this  ___! 
measure  would  have  been  wise  and  salutary.  The  i7<)4. 
documents  proved  the  intentions  of  the  societies ;  and 
the  assertion  that  their  object  was  a  parliamentary 
reform,  no  more  legalized  the  proposed  meeting,  than 
"  God  save  the  King,"  written  at  the  bottom  of  a  sedi- 
tious libel,  could  divest  it  of  its  culpable  tendency. 

Two  divisions  took  place  ;  one  on  the  question  of  biu  passed. 
adjournment,  which  was  lost ;  the  other  on  the  third 
reading,  which  was  carried*. 

Earl  Stanhope  signed  alone  the  following  pithy  pi-^^i^^^^ 
protest ;  "  Dissentient ;  Because  I  abhor  the  idea  of 
"  establishing  a  dangerous  and  unconstitutional  system 
"  of  letters  of  cachet  in  this  country."  Another  of 
greater  length  was  put  on  the  Journals  by  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  and  the  Earls  of  Albemarle,  Lauderdale,  and 
Derby. 

After  the  bill  had  passed,  Mr,  Dundas  presented  a  Juw  r.. 
second  report,  detailins^  at  Icncrth  the  votes  and  mca-  ""'i'*^'^' 
sures  of  the  societies,  and  the  resolution  for  procuring  Stcond 
arms ;  with  a  copious  appendix,  shewing,  from  avowed  ^*''i"^"- 
publications  and  their  obvious  context,  the  pretended 
and  the  real  use  for  which  the  arms  were  designed.  The  jyy, 
publication  of  tliis  document  having  produced  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Grey  to  Mr.  Pitt,  with   inclosures  to  shew 
that  a  letter,  supposed   to  have  been  sent  from  the 
Friends  of  the  I^cople  to  the  Convention  in  Scotland, 
had  been  issued  without  the  consent  of  the  society,  a 
supplementary  report,  containing  these  documents,  was 
hiid  before  the  House. 

On   tliis  occasion,    INIr.    Sheridan,  Mr.   Grey,  Mr.   Friends  of  the 
Francis,  Mr.  Lambton,  Major  Maitland,  and  Mr.  AMiit-  .^S'ihcoUicr 
bread,  protested  against  tlie  imputation  which  seemed  societies. 
to  connect  their  society  with  the  Convention;   and  in- 
sisted tliat  a  letter  from  Daniel  Stuart,  their  secretary, 
whicli  had  given  rise  to  it,   was   a  mere  unauthorized, 
personal,  and  private  connnunication. 

Mr.  Dundas  congratulated  tlie  House,  the  country,  ^i>  Duudas. 

*   111)  to  11— 92 to  7. 
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and  magistrates  of  Scotland,  on  this  conversation, 
which  afforded  a  full  answer  to  all  the  calumnies  which 
had  been  so  industriously  circulated  against  the  Court 
of  Justiciary  for  their  laudable  discharge  of  their  duty  ; 
since  it  manifested  that  those  very  gentlemen,  who  had 
been  most  forward  in  censuring  that  magistracy,  were 
now  anxious  only  to  fly  from  the  charge  of  being  impli- 
cated with  the  members  of  that  British  Convention. 

Mr.  Fox  declared  that  he  retained,  in  their  full 
force,  all  the  sentiments  he  had  expressed  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh ;  denied  the 
legality  of  seizing  Mr.  Skirving's  papers,  and  could 
not  agree  that  no  society  should  be  allowed  to  exist,  if 
its  principles  were  disavowed  by  all  parties  in  that 
House. 

A  similar  report  was  presented  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  disclosing,  in  ample  detail,  the  same  matters, 
and  illustrating,  by  drawings,  the  form  of  various  iron 
instruments,  and  heads  of  pikes,  which  had  been  found 
in  the  shops  of  a  smith,  named  Orrock,  and  a  member 
of  the  Convention  named  Watt. 

Lord  Grenville  moved  an  address  to  his  Majesty, 
on  which  there  was  a  short  debate,  remarkable  only 
for  a  speech  of  the  Earl  of  Abingdon,  who  said  that 
the  report  from  the  secret  committee  having  referred 
to  projects  of  the  most  desperate  and  flagitious  nature, 
respecting  the  members  of  both  Houses,  he  had,  as  a 
specimen,  a  letter  addressed  to  him  from  Glasgow,  in- 
closing a  paper  intitled  "  A  copy  of  that  most  extra- 
"  ordinary  speech,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Lords  by 
"  Earl  Stanhope,  on  the  twenty-second  of  January, 
"  179-i,  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  acknow- 
"  ledging  the  French  Republic."  And  the  letter  was 
as  follows : — "  This  most  excellent  speech  has  been 
"  reprinted  at  Glasgow.  Many  thousands  of  it  are 
"  now  in  circulation.  Your  '  horse-laugh'  is  marked, 
"  and  will  be  properly  attended  to."' — "  It  is  for  this 
"  answer,  then,"  his  lordship  exclaimed,  "  that  I  am, 
"  thank  God  !  a  marked  man ;  for  who  of  your  lord- 
"  ships,  calling  himself  an  Englishman,  would  not  be 
"  proud  of  such  a  mark'?     But  I  mention  this  now,  not 
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"  in  address  to  those  of  your  lordships  who  have   any      lx^x^^ 
"  respect  for    your  own  lionour  and    dignity,  but  in 


"  admonition  to  those  sans-culotte  lords,  who,  in  carry-        1794. 
"  ing  on    their  intrigues,   and  forming   their  parties 
"  within  these  walls,  are  as  forgetful  of  themselves,  as 
"  they  are  dead  to  the  mischief  which  they  so  reprehen- 
"  sibly  occasion  without." 

The  address  was  agreed  to,  and  ordered  to  be  sent  Address 
down  to  the  Commons  for  their  concurrence.  '^^'*^*''  **'■ 

Mr.    Pitt  moved  accordingly :   he  was    answered  Adopted  by 
with  much   vigour  by  Mr.  Fox ;  but  no  topics  were  ^^'^  ^^»»">«"s. 
introduced  which  had   not  been  often  discussed.     A 
])roposed  amendment  was  rejected,   and    the  original 
address  carried  without  a  division. 

This  active,  important,  and  protracted  session  was  juiyii. 
terminated  by  a  speech  from  the  throne,  in  which  his  'i;»"""^'"?" 
Majesty,  adverting  to  the  events  01  the  war,  expressed 
the  high  gratification  he  felt  on  reflecting  on  the  uni- 
form skill  and  bravery  of  his  fleets  and  armies,  the 
rapid  and  valuable  acquisitions  made  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  and  the  successful  operations  carried  on 
in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  he  trusted  Parliament 
would  not  sufl'er  their  zeal  to  be  abated,  or  their  per- 
severance shaken,  by  the  recent  successes  of  the  enemy 
in  the  Netherlands.  He  acknowledged  also  their  dili- 
gence in  the  investigation  of  the  designs  which  had 
been  formed  against  the  government  and  constitu- 
tion ;  and  thanked  them  for  the  confidence  reposed  in 
him,  of  which  he  would  make  a  vigorous  and  prudent 
use,  for  the  protection  and  security  of  his  people ; 
and  had  no  doubt  of  speedily  and  effectually  repress- 
ing every  attempt  to  disturb  the  public  peace,  and  of 
defeating  the  wicked  designs  which  had  been  in 
agitation. 
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Improved  state  of  the  French. — Execution  of  Custine,  Hoii- 
chard,  Beauharnois,  and  others. —  Conduct  and  state  of  the 
AlUes. — Dissatisfaction  of  the  King  of  Prussia. — Conduct  of 
the  Empress  of  Pussia. — General  views  of  the  AUies. — Pre- 
parations in  Flanders. — Pichegru  commands  the  army  of 
the  north. — Force  of  the  Allies.— Plans  of  the  campaign. — 
Efforts  of  the  Emjjeror. — Conduct  of  Prussia. — The  Em- 
peror takes  the  command. — His  proclamation. — His  recep- 
tion in  Flanders. — Movement  of  Pichegru.  —Invasion  of 
West  Flanders. — Progress  of  the  campaign. — Moucron — 
Courtray — Menin — Landrecies. — Battle  ofTournay — Cour- 
tray. — The  French  cross  the  Sambrc. — Battle  of  Tourcoing. 
Battle  of  Pont-Achin. — Savage  decree  of  the  Convention. 
General  orders  of  the  Duke  of  York. — Pobespierre's  obser- 
vations.— Progress  of  the  French. — Defeated  at  Charleroi. 
State  of  Flanders. — Ypres  and  other  towns  taken.—  Battle 
of  Fleurus. —  Arrival  of  Lord  Moira. — Success  of  the  French. 
Campaign  on  the  Rhine — Interior  of  France. — Reign  of 
Terror.  —  State  of  the  Convention.^ — Committees  of  Public 
and  General  Safety. — State  of  Parties. — Hebert — Danton — 
Robespierre. — Hebert  commences  hostilities, — Fall  of  him 
and  his  party. — Fall  of  Danton  and  his  party. — Position  of 
Robespierre.  —  Continuance  of  cruelty. — Murder  of  the 
Princess  Elizabeth. — Madame  Dubarry. — Measures  of  Ro- 
bespierre.— Acknowledgment  of  a  Supreme  Being. — Re- 
port of  the  Convention. — Festivals  decreed. — Popularity  of 
these  proceedings.  —  Celebration  in  Paris. —  Conduct  of 
Robespierre—  his  disappointment — his  jealousy. — Attack  on 
Collot  d'Herbois.  —  Supposed  attempt  on  Robespierre. — 
Sanguinary    decree  proposed — opposed — passed. — Further 
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opposition  formed. — The  decree  modified. — The  modifica- 
tion annulled. — Further  proceedings  of  Robespierre. — Con- 
flict in  the  Convention. — At  the  Jacobins. — Final  Contest. 
Insurrection  against  the  Convention, — Theii*  measures. — 
Proceedings  at  the  Hotel  de  Villc. — Second  arrest  of  Ro- 
bespierre—his  agony— condemnation — and  execution. — Cha- 
racter. 


In  the  commencement  and  progress  of  the  present  ^."^P; 
campaign,  a  striking  demonstration  was  established  '  ^  ' 
of  the  fallibility  of  political  prognostications,  however  1791. 
strongly  founded  on  reason,  and  fortified  by  deductions  improvod  siato 
from  experience.  Financial  insolvency,  the  absence 
of  a  regular  and  accredited  government,  a  plebeian  ty- 
ranny which  spurned  all  rights  of  person  or  property, 
ruled  without  law,  and  punished  without  remorse,  the 
annihilation  of  commerce,  the  pressure  of  famine,  in- 
ternal commotions,  the  destruction  of  religion  and 
avowal  of  atheism,  would,  hi  a  theoretical  treatise, 
have  been  displayed  as  sure  indications  of  national  in- 
firmity, certain  preludes  to  approaching  subjugation 
and  ruin.  From  these  unpromising  causes,  F\-ance 
derived  the  effects  of  uncontrolled  government  at  home, 
and  of  military  strength  sufficient  to  resist  the  attacks 
of  bravery  and  discipline,  to  free  herself  from  the  pres- 
sure of  invasion,  and  to  acquire  by  conquest  a  great 
extension  of  territory  and  power.  By  the  enforced  ac- 
cejitance  of  depreciated  assignats  as  money,  by  the 
severe  laws  against  the  hoarding  of  specie,  or  retention 
of  the  precious  metals,  aided  by  the  laws  of  requisition, 
and  the  plundei"  carried  on  in  domiciliary  visits,  con- 
siderable funds  were  acquired ;  not  only  the  indivi- 
duals called  out  by  the  decree  for  a  levy  en  masse,  but 
the  youth  of  France  in  general,  seeing  their  relatives 
and  connexions  led  to  prison  or  to  slaughter  for  un- 
defined crimes,  resorted  joyfully  to  the  standards  of  the 
generals,  feeling  that  in  the  camp  alone,  they  could 
escape  persecution,  or  expect  safety.  By  these  means 
twelve  hundi'cd  thousand  men  were  enrolled,  of  whom, 
allowing  for  garrison  and  domestic  duties,  seven  hundred 
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Lxxxvi      thousand  were  sent  to  the  frontiers.     By  means  of  re- 

. quisitions  and  the  enforced  reception  of  assignats,  they 

1794.  were  armed,  accoutred,  and  better  fed  than  they  could 
have  hoped  to  be  at  home.  The  events  at  the  close  of 
the  preceding  year,  the  extravagant  eulogies,  lofty 
vaunts,  and  boundless  professions  of  the  Convention, 
animated  the  zeal  and  increased  the  devotedness  of 
their  troops.  Nor  were  their  leaders  permitted  to  ex- 
pect that  by  any  means  they  should  render  themselves 
dangerous  to  the  republic.  That  the  time  was  not  yet 
arrived  when  the  army,  confiding  in,  and  devoted  to, 
some  successful  general,  might  make  him  formidable 
to  his  masters,  and  control  or  even  subvert  the  govern- 
ment, Lafayette  and  Dumouriez  may  stand  as  con- 
spicuous instances.  The  perpetual  inspection  of  the 
commissioners,  the  vengeful  proceedings  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal,  and  the  ready  applause  given  by 
the  people  to  all  acts  of  violence,  formed  the  security 
of  the  government ;  neither  the  senate,  the  clubs,  nor 
Execution  of  ^^^  army,  would  interfere.  Thus,  Custine  was  executed 
custine,  Hou-  for  haviug  failed  to  perform  all  that  the  Convention 
others'.^"  thought  ho  might  have  achieved  ;  Houchard,  for  not 
having  annihilated  the  Duke  of  York  and  his  army  ; 
Beauharnois,  and  several  others,  for  crimes  of  which 
no  distinct  specification  could  be  made :  noble  birth, 
attachment  to  any  disfavoured  principle  in  religion  or 
politics,  or  even  an  undefined  offence,  was  sufficient, 
when  the  destruction  of  an  officer  was  resolved  on ; 
the  army  acquiesced ;  and  generals  were  so  sensible 
of  their  peril,  that  some  rushed  into  the  arms  of  cer- 
tain destruction,  while  others  committed  suicide,  rather 
than  meet  the  ignominious  fate  which  awaited  them 
on  any  accusation,  however  capricious  or  unfounded. 
On  the  whole,  the  rulers  of  France  congratulated 
themselves  on  the  termination  of  the  late  eventful  year, 
so  different  from  what  its  commencement  augured  ; 
they  found  their  authority  established,  insurrection 
repressed,  their  military  recruited,  their  arms  generally 
respected,  if  not  universally  successful,  and  their  ge- 
neral situation  more  encouraging  than  their  partisans 
could  have  hoped,  or  their  opponents  could  have  sup- 
posed. 
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The  causes  of  this  alteration  are  not  to  be  found  in       xxx  vt 
the  exertions  of  the  rcpubUcans  only,  astonishing  and 


prodigious  as  they  were;  the  allies  contributed  to  their  1794. 
own  disasters,  and  the  present  aspect  of  their  proceed- *  ^^|["^"[*j|"*^ 
ings  portended,  if  not  a  total  dissolution  of  their  union,  allies. 
at  least  a  coldness  of  co-operation,  from  which  no  bene- 
ficial results  could  be  derived.  The  desire  of  Austria 
to  recover  the  dominions  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  so 
long  severed  from  the  empire  and  annexed  to  France*, 
had  been  shown  on  every  turn  of  success  and  in  every 
gleam  of  hope.  On  taking  possession  of  Quesnoi, 
Conde,  and  Valenciennes,  the  royal  arms  were  not 
substituted  for  the  republican,  but  the  imperial  super- 
seded them  ;  and  the  effect  was,  that  even  in  Brussels 
placards  were  exhibited  on  the  walls,  inviting  the 
French  emigrants  to  take  up  arms,  lest  their  unhappy 
country  should,  like  Poland,  be  dismembered.  Du- 
mouriez  was  suspected  to  be  the  author,  and  efforts 
were  used  to  apprehend  him,  but,  timely  apprized  of 
his  danger,  he  flcdf.  The  proclamation  of  the  Prince 
of  Cobourg,  after  the  capture  of  Conde,  was  immea- 
surably injurious  to  the  common  cause.  It  declared 
that  the  town,  fortress,  and  district,  having  been  sub- 
jugated to  the  power  of  the  Emperor,  by  the  brave 
troops  under  his  command,  he  took  possession  in  the 
name  of  his  imperial  Majesty  ;  he  treated  the  place  as 
a  conquered  country  ;  claimed  to  exercise  authority  by 
right  of  arms,  and  declared  that  all  clubs  and  political 
associations,  of  whatever  description,  must  be  imme- 
diately suppressed,  as  he  should  punish  severely,  and 
by  military  process,  all  who  participated  in  such  meet- 
ings, or  permitted  them  to  be  held  in  their  houses. 
An  imperial  and  royal  junto  was  established  in  pur-  July  20. 
suance  of  this  proclamation,  which,  by  its  first  mandate, 

*  In  1618.     Definitively  in  17GG. 

t  Munioirca  d'un  Homme  d'Etat,  tome  ii.  p.  331.  On  the  subject  of  the 
Emperor's  conduct  in  this  transaction,  Uic  learned  and  intelligent  Mr.  Butler 
(Reminiscences,  vol.  ii.  p.  120)  says — "  A  gentleman  was  witli  Mr.  Burke 
''  while  he  read  a  letter,  just  received  by  him,  which  gave  him  an  account  of  the 
"  surrender  of  Valenciennes;  and  that  when  he  came  to  a  part  in  it  which  men- 
"  tioned  that  the  Emperor  had  planted  the  Austrian  flaf,'  on  the  walls  of  the  town, 
"he  threw  down  the  letter  in  a  passion,  exclaiming,  'Ah  I  le  sqelerat;  cela 
"  '  vaudra  cent  mille  hommes  aux  sans-culottcs.'  " 

VOL.    V.  S    S 
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Lxxxvi      decreed  that  all  authorities  constituted  since  the  revo- 

lution  should  be   abolished,  and  superseded  by  pro- 

1794.  \i.sional  magistrates ;  all  laws  relating  to  general  police 
and  to  property  were  re-established  on  their  ancient 
footing ;  the  sequestration  was  removed  from  the  estates 
of  emigrants ;  but  these  persons  were  not  permitted  to 
abide  in  the  conquered  country,  unless  they  had  for- 
merly enjoyed  possessions,  or  a  habitation  there.  Every 
emigrant  Frenchman,  whether  constitutionaUst  or  pure 
royalist,  felt  equal  horror  at  the  projected  dismember- 
ment of  the  realm.  Monsieur,  although  without 
power,  and  dependent  even  for  present  protection,  sent 
to  all  the  allied  monarchs  his  protest  against  the  pro- 
ceeding, but  in  vain*.  The  subsequent  proclamation 
of  Wurmser  placed  the  intentions  of  the  Emperor 
beyond  all  doubt,  and  excited  the  strong  and  manifest 
jealousy  and  disapprobation  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 
Dissatisfaction  That  mouarch,  disappointed  in  his  first  generous 
Pmssiai^  °^  °^  projoct  in  favour  of  the  dethroned  sovereign,  baffled  in 
the  result  of  the  former  campaign,  feeling  hea\T.ly  the 
pressure  of  the  war,  sensible  that  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  conducted  tended  in  no  degree  to  his  advantage, 
but  to  the  aggrandisement  of  a  rival  from  whose  power 
he  had  every  thing  to  fear,  and  from  whose  attachment 
he  had  nothing  to  hope,  and  allured  also  by  prospects 
in  Poland,  had  been,  for  some  time,  a  tardy  and  re- 
luctant co-operator  in  the  general  cause.  But  while  a 
repugnance  to  the  structure  of  the  alliance  gained 
ground,  and  was  more  and  more  avowed  in  the  Prus- 
sian court  and  camp,  it  was  not  easy  for  the  King  to 
sever  himself  from  the  union  to  which  he  was  pledged, 
or  give  reasons  for  doing  so  which  would  not  have  been 
stamped  with  injustice  and  dishonour.  The  possessor 
of  Dantzick  and  Thorn  could  not  have  denounced  the 
acquisition  of  territory  by  mere  right  of  conquest ;  the 
ally  of  Russia,  in  her  projects  against  Poland,  and  the 
expectant  participator  in  the  further  spoils  of  that  king- 
dom, could  not  have  raised  his  voice  in  favour  of  the 
rights  of  a  monarch,  whose  claims  were  no  better  than 
those  of  the  sovereign  he  was  labouring  to  despoil  and 

•  Homme  d'Etat,  tome  ii.  p.  327. 
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depose.     Tn  fact,  the  conduct  of  Prussia,  although  not     lxxx^i 
hostile,  was  little  calculated  to  assist  the  general  cause; 


and  there  was  in  reserve  a  contemplated  pacification,  if  irin 
not  union,  with  France.  Conferences  had  been  held 
between  the  INIarquis  de  Lucchesini,  and  some  deputies 
and  generals  of  the  republic,  which,  if  they  had  no 
other  effect,  tended  to  allay  the  hostile  feeling  between 
the  two  countries*.  But  these  conferences  were  sup-  -^"'y  ^• 
posed  to  relate  to  other  objects ;  Wurmser  avowed  his 
jealousy  of  a  secret  negotiation  between  Prussia  and 
France,  for  the  effecting  of  certain  secularizations  by 
which  Prussia  was  to  be  aggrandized  at  the  expense 
of  the  empire.  As  men  are  ever  disposed  to  attribute 
to  others  the  evil  intentions  which  they  are  themselves 
contemplating,  the  Prussian  cabinet  affected  to  believe 
that  Austria  and  England  were  disposed  to  negotiate 
separately  with  the  republic,  and  that  the  Emperor  saw 
with  jealousy  the  portion  assigned  to  the  house  of 
Brandenbourg,  in  the  partition  of  Polandf.  The  real 
bent  of  Prussian  policy  was  shown  by  a  treaty  for 
exchange  of  prisoners,  which  amounted  to  an  explicit 
acknowledgment  of  the  French  republic.  In  the 
month  of  March,  he  announced  his  determination  to 
assist  in  the  present  war,  to  the  extent  of  his  contin- 
gent as  a  member  of  the  empire  only,  and  had  given 
orders  for  the  retreat  of  his  troops  accordingly ;  this 
measure  was,  for  the  time,  averted  by  the  subsidiary 
treaty  with  England;  but  the  selfish  and  sordid  spirit 
displayed  on  the  occasion  left  no  room  for  the  expecta- 
tion of  any  sincere  or  cordial  aid;}:. 

The  Empress  of  Russia  had  always  strongly  ex-  Cnnduct  of  the 
pressed  her  horror  at  the  proceedings  of  the  French  Rusi'i^'f'*"^ 
revolutionists ;  and  when  Monsieur  published  his  pro- 
clamation, after  the  murder  of  his  brother,  she  alone 
fully  recognised  his  title  to  the  regency,  annulled  the 
treaty  which  she  had  concluded  with  France  seven 
years  before,  forbad  all  commercial  intercourse  between 
her  subjects  and  the  republicans,  and  connnanded  all 

•  Homme  d'fetat,  tome  ii.  p.  378. 

t  Rt'gne  de  Frederic  Guillaume  II.  tome  iii   p.  Sfj. 

X  Homme  d'fetnt,  tome  ii.  p   198,  et  seqq. 
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Frenchmen  to  quit  her  territories,  unless  they  would 
abjure  the  principles  of  the  revolution,  and  renounce 
1791.  all  connexion  with  their  country.  She  further  declared 
that,  in  the  spring,  her  grand  fleet,  conveying  forty 
thousand  troops,  should  join  with  that  of  Great  Britain. 
These  promises  were  not  fulfilled,  nor  were  the  flatter- 
ing prospects  realized ;  yet  the  Empress  was  not  alto- 
gether to  be  blamed  for  fickleness  or  indecision.  To 
execute  her  plans,  she  required  a  considerable  subsidy 
from  England ;  but  the  minister,  relying  confidently  on 
the  powers  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  was  unwilling  to 
render  the  war  more  complicated ;  he  could  not  meet 
Parliament  as  a  party  to  political  declarations  which 
went  even  to  the  extreme  of  rejecting  every  thing 
which  had  occurred  in  France  for  so  many  years ;  he 
refused  the  additional  subsidy,  and  Catherine,  in  conse- 
quence, confined  her  eftbrts  within  the  limits  of  her  last 
convention,  sending  only  a  squadron  to  cruise  in  the 
Baltic  and  the  northern  sea,  to  prevent  the  commerce 
of  neutral  nations  with  France.  Poland  too,  with  the 
Empress,  as  with  the  King  of  Prussia,  formed  an 
obstacle  to  magnanimous  resolutions,  or  powerful 
exertions*. 
General  views  It  was  too  obvious  to  be  disguiscd,  that  the  alliance 

of  the  allies,  ^f  Europcau  sovercigiis  was  not  framed  for  any  general 
purpose ;  but  that  each  power  had  a  separate  view  and 
peculiar  interest  of  its  own ;  if,  from  the  pursuit  of  it, 
general  good  could  ensue,  they  were  not  unwilling  to 
see  it ;  but  their  ultimate  aim  was  acquisition  and  ag- 
grandisement to  themselves.  Had  their  intentions 
been  sincerely  directed  to  the  security  of  their  own 
•  dominions,  by  repression  of  the  principles  which  the 
revolutionists  of  France  were  busily  employed  in  dis- 
seminating; had  they  really  sought  security,  where 
alone  it  could  be  found,  in  the  destruction  of  the  re- 
publican power,  that  could  best  have  been  effected  by 
strenuously  assisting  those  Frenchmen  who  w^ere  in 
arms  for  the  re-establishment  of  monarchy ;  nor  was  it 
necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  to  define  whether  the  li- 

•  Homme  d'fetat,  tomei.  p  45G;  tome  ii.  pp.  191,  3.30. 
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mitations  imposed  by  the  constitution  should  be  dis-     ^^.^^.\% 

pensed  with  or  retained,     AVithout  recurring  to  the  

causes  or  the  pohcy  of  the  first  emigration,  it  is  suffi-  i7y4.  ' 
cient  to  observe  that  the  emigrants  were  now  in  arms, 
ready  to  assert  their  rights  and  maintain  their  prin- 
ciples ;  but  on  all  occasions  they  were  treated  by  the 
allied  powers  as  men  not  to  be  trusted,  although  their 
own  interests  were  most  intimately  concerned,  and 
where  every  honourable  feeling  was  put  to  daily  tor- 
ture. Even  the  brave  inhabitants  of  Lyons,  Marseilles, 
and  La  Vendee,  were  not  only  left  unaided,  but,  by  an 
unaccountable  oversight,  to  use  the  lightest  term,  were 
made  victims  to  the  wrath  of  their  ferocious  country- 
men. "  By  the  capitulations  of  Mentz  and  Valen- 
"  ciennes,"  Mr.  Burke  has  observed,  "  the  Christian 
"  royalists  were  excluded  from  any  participation 
"  in  the  cause  of  the  combined  powers.  They  were 
"  considered  as  the  outlaws  of  Europe,  Two  armies 
"  were,  in  fact,  sent  againt  them.  One  (that  which 
"  surrendered  at  Mentz)  was  very  near  overpowering 
"  the  Christians  of  Poitou,  and  the  other  (that  sur- 
"  rendered  at  Valenciennes)  actually  crushed  the  people 
"  whom  oppression  and  despair  had  driven  to  resist- 
"  ance  at  Lyons*." 

Thus,  after  a  campaign  which  had  cost  two  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  the  force  of  the  republicans  was 
quadrupled  in  numbers  ;  the  spirit  of  their  troops  was 
ardent  and  sanguine,  while  their  adversaries,  who  could 
with  difficulty  repair  their  comparatively  small  losses, 
found  their  energies  repressed  by  the  uncertainties  of 
their  destination,  and  the  zeal  of  their  leaders  dimi- 


•  Remarks  on  the  Policy  of  the  Allies — Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  124.  That  the 
French  clearly  saw  the  advantage  they  had  gained,  -will  appear  from  the  manner 
in  which,  on  the  first  of  August,  Barrere  reported  to  the  Convention  the  surren- 
der of  the  captured  towns.  After  exhorting  them  to  meet  their  misfortunes  with 
calmness,  he  said  "  The  events  at  Mayence  restored  to  us  garrisons  long  prac- 
"  tised  in  the  art  of  warfare.  They  are  a  reserve  of  disciplined  soldiers  which  the 
"  tyrants  little  thought  that  they  were  dispatching  to  La  Vendee.  Well  I  we  will 
"  take  care  to  dispatch  llicm  immediately."  To  accelerate  their  arrival,  three  mil- 
lions (£r25,()(H))  would  he  required  ;  but  this  would  only  be  a  loan  to  liberty,  and 
■would  be  returned  with  enormous  interest.  "Order,  then,"  ho  said,  "  that  the 
"  garrison  shall  be  sent  by  post  conveyance  to  the  forests  of  La  Vendee,  and  the 
"  recapture  of  Maycncc  will  not  be  wiihotil  glory,  when  La  Vendee  shall  have 
"  been  destrojed."     Mouiteur  du  9  .\out,  1793, 
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nished  by  the  knowledge  that  little  was  intrusted  to 
their  skill,  and  that  their  operations  might  be  un- 
supported by,  or  even  adverse  to,  the  views  of  the  go- 
vern ments  under  which  they  served.* 

Still,  if  the  events  at  the  close  of  the  last  year 
afforded  grounds  of  satisfaction  and  triumph,  the  sen- 
timent sprang  rather  from  evil  avoided,  than  positive 
advantage  acquired.  The  allies  had  been  baffled  in 
some  attempts,  and  some  possessions  which  they  had 
gained  from  the  republic  had  been  wrested  from  them ; 
but  they  retained  Conde,  Valenciennes,  Quesnoi,  and 
many  other  places,  and  were,  in  all  points,  encamped 
on  the  French  territory.  The  struggle  which  was  to 
take  place  in  Flanders  occupied  most  extensively  the 
expectations,  and  demanded  the  exertions,  of  both 
parties ;  to  this  point  a  full  third  part  of  the  mighty 
force  of  France  was  directed.  Under  the  vigilance 
and  judgment  of  Carnot,  their  troops  were  disposed 
and  their  generals  appointed.  Jourdan,  although  he 
had  been  successful  in  raising  the  siege  of  Maubeuge, 
commands  the  was  suporsodcd  in  the  command  of  the  army  of  the 
noHh  °'  '^"^  north  by  Pichegru,  who  was  transferred  from  that  of 
the  Rhine.  With  his  command,  he  received  no  in- 
tructions,  but  an  imperative  order  to  conquer,  and 
a  direction  to  attack  the  allies  in  the  centre,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  harass  their  flanks.  The  sys- 
tem, sagaciously  meditated  and  long  successfully 
pursued,  was  that  of  accumulating  an  overwhelm- 
ing force  on  one  part  of  the  opposed  line ;  and  thus, 
by  gaining  local  advantage,  preventing  the  union  and 
enfeebling  the  operations  of  adversaries  scattered  on 
many  points,  and  rendered  incapable  of  united  re- 
sistance. 
Force  of  the  '^^  oppose  the  adverse  force,  the  allies  could  never 

allies,  reckon  on  half  their  number ;  and  even  if  their  ranks 

could  have  been  filled  to  that  extent,  the  enthusiastic 
energy  could  not  have  been  inspired  into  the  men,  nor 
could  the  officers,  trained  in  ancient  notions  of  disci- 
pline and  tactics,  and  inured  to  a  careful  husbandry 


*  LaciTlelle,  tome  ii.  p.  191. 
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of  human  life,  have  competed  at  once  with  comman-     t  vxxvi 
ders  raised  from  obscure  situations,  and  who,  in  the      ^  ^ " 


service  of  an  inexorable  government,  were  taught  to  ]79t. 
consider  themselves  as  placed  between  victory  and 
destruction,  and  to  pursue  success,  regardless  of  the 
sacrifices  by  which  it  might  be  achieved.  In  the  in- 
structions by  which  tlie  armies  were  to  be  governed, 
there  was  a  striking  and  effective  difference.  Carnot, 
who  directed  the  operations  of  the  French,  had  skill 
and  judgment  sufficient  to  perceive  the  diflficul ties  to 
be  surmounted,  and  to  appreciate  the  advantages  to  be 
secured.  Acting  with  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
his  plans  were  uniform,  and  subject  to  no  other  cavil 
or  control ;  his  orders  were  direct  and  intelligible,  and 
obedience  must  be  active  and  implicit,  since  no  want 
of  means  was  felt,  and  no  restraint  imposed,  provided 
energy  was  displayed  and  success  insured.  The  allies, 
on  the  contrary,  acknowledged  no  supreme  command ; 
separate  hopes  and  jealousies,  particularly  those  be- 
tween Austria  and  Prussia,  made  them  envious  critics 
of  each  other's  proceedings,  and  gave  them,  sometimes, 
more  the  appearance  of  antagonists  than  of  co- 
operators. 

The  system  to  be  adopted  in  the  campaign  was  pians  of  cam- 
necessarily  referred  to   different  powers.     The  Duke  r^'sn- 
of  York  returned  to  London  for  instructions,  accom- 
panied by  Colonel  Mack,  an  officer  whom  long  expe-  January. 
rience   rather   than    brilliant   exploits    had    elevated 
into  high  renown  and  a  great  degree  of  popularity*. 
At  this  period,  the  subsidiary  treaty  with  Prussia  was 
formed ;    but  the  manner  in  which  it  was  discussed, 
and  in  which  all  matters  relating  to  our  alliances  and 
the  war  were  treated  in  Parliament"]",  had  a  strong 
tendency  to  counteract  all  our  efforts,  to  afford  topics 
to  our  enemies,  and  to  impart  and  confirm  distrust  and 
suspicion  among  our  allies. 

Sensible  that  the  most  strenuous  efforts  were  re-  Efforts  of  the 
quired   to   counterbalance    the  gigantic  measures   of  ''"i^*^^"'^- 
France,  the  Aulic  Council,  at  Vienna,  issued  a  decree 

•   Homme  d'Etat,  vol.  ii.  p.  173.     t  Chap.  Ixxxv. 
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for  a  levy  en  masse  in  all  the  states  of  the  empire :  a 
few  readily  obeyed ;  some  tendered  a  slow,  languid,  and 
ineffectual  compliance,  while  many  others,  led  by  the 
King  of  Prussia,  resisted  the  demand  ;  and,  instead  of 
the  ready  submission  which  misery  and  the  guillotine 
procured  in  France,  returned,  what  in  France  no  man 
would  have  dared  to  intimate,  cavils,  arguments,  chi- 
cane, demands,  and  denials.  Among  other  reasons 
against  the  measure,  the  King  of  Prussia  alleged  that 
to  place  arms  in  the  hands  of  so  many  of  their  subjects 
might  be  more  dangerous  to  the  sovereigns  themselves 
than  to  their  enemies;  and  many  appearances  indicated 
a  desire  in  this  sovereign  to  effect  a  separate  peace,  if 
not  an  alliance,  with  France*. 

In  a  council,  held  at  Vienna,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  Emperor  in  person  should  take  the  command  of 
the  troops.  It  was  said  that  this  course  was  adopted 
in  consequence  of  a  repugnance  expressed  by  the  Duke 
of  York  to  serve  as  a  subordinate  to  General  Clerfayef. 
Had  such  a  sentiment  existed,  it  would  not  have  been 
unreasonable,  in  a  prince  so  near  to  the  sovereign  who 
was  to  bring  into  the  field  so  large  a  number  of  his 
subjects,  both  British  and  German,  and  who  by  subsi- 
dies was  to  contribute  most  largely  to  the  services  of 
other  powers ;  but  a  different  cause  is  assigned. 

On  both  sides,  an  active  and  not  a  defensive  cam- 
paign was  intended ;  the  French  force,  including  the 
armies  of  the  North,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Moselle, 
amounted  to  five  hundred  thousand.  Their  great  object 
was  to  drive  their  opponents  out  of  Belgium;  and,  for 
this  purpose,  they  also  employed,  under  the  command 
of  Pichegru,  fifty-four  thousand  men,  in  twelve  divi- 
sions, extending  over  the  whole  line  from  Maubeuge 
to  Dunkirk,  exclusive  of  their  new  levies,  which  were 
employed  in  the  garrisons.  The  grand  Austrian  ar- 
my, of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men,  in  the 
plains  of  Cateau,  awaited  the  personal  command  of 

*  See  these  proceedings  fairljr  and  judiciously  compressed  ;  Homme  d'Etat, 
torn.  ii.  p.  483  et  seqq.  Also,  Regne  de  Frederic  Guillaume,  torn.  ii.  p.  90,  and 
the  collections  of  State  Papers. 

t  Annual  Register,  vol.  xxxvi.  p  321 . 
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the  Emperor,  and  there  were  sixty  thousand  Austrians     /?^xvi 
on  tlie  Rhine  ;    the  Prussians  amounted  to  sixty-five 


thousand;  the  Duke  of  York  led  forty  thousand  ;  and,  1794. 
including  twelve  thousand  emigrants,  there  were  thirty- 
two  thousand  more,  or  a  total  force  of  three  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  thousand*. 

To  commence  the  campaign,  the  arrival   of  the  April  4. 

T?  -1  -i.     1  TT  The  Emperor's 

JtLimperor  was  anxiously  awaited.  He  came,  accom-  prociamaiion. 
panied  with  several  of  his  principal  ministers  of  state, 
by  whose  advice  he  issued,  at  Brussels,  a  proclamation 
against  the  French  system,  declaring  all  persons  con- 
victed of  any  conspiracy  or  plot  tending  to  introduce, 
spread,  or  propagate  it,  guilty  of  high  treason  and 
punishable  with  death,  while  imprisonment  was  de- 
creed against  minor  offenders,  and  clubs  and  literary 
societies  were  put  under  strict  regulation,  and  rewards 
promised  to  those  who  should  assist  in  bringing  crimi- 
nals to  justice.  Under  the  advice  of  Count  Mercy  Ar-  His  reception 
genteau,  his  Imperial  Majesty  appeared  in  great  state  ^^  Flanders. 
amidst  his  Flemish  subjects.  He  was  received  with 
acclamations  of  joy,  protestations  of  loyalty,  and  pre- 
sages of  success,  some  of  which,  although  warranted  by 
ancient  custom,  produced,  in  the  present  state  of  Eu- 
rope, no  small  portion  of  ridicule.  He  next  proceeded 
to  view  the  fortresses  of  Conde,  Valenciennes,  and 
Quesnoi,  and  to  inspect  his  troops,  which,  from  their 
splendid  appearance  and  the  high  state  of  the  cavalry, 
seemed  adequate  to  any  enterprise.  But  great  enter- 
prizes  were  neither  within  the  compass  of  the  Empe- 
ror's genius,  nor  consistent  with  the  plan  of  operations 
chalked  out  by  the  Aulic  Council  at  Vienna.  Obe- 
dient to  these,  instead  of  directing  this  gallant  force 
against  dispersed  bodies  of  the  French,  and  defeating 
each  of  them  severally,  the  siege  of  Landrecies  was 
to  be  undertaken,  and  when  its  capture  should  have 
been  effected,  the  armies  were  to  march  against  the 
French  capital.  After  the  opportunities  which  in  tlie 
two  preceding  campaigns  had  been  permitted  to  escape, 
the  project  at  this  period  appears  ludicrous,  or  almost 

•  These  numberit  are  taken  from  Alison,  vol.  ii.  p.  377. 
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insane,  and  warrants  the  epigrammatic  censure  uttered 
by  the  French,  that  the  allies  were  always  an  idea,  a 
year,  and  an  army  behind  hand*. 

Justly  anticipating  the  plan  of  the  allies,  Pichegru 
collected  a  large  body  of  troops  around  Cambray  and 
Guise,  for  the  purpose  of  assailing  the  centre  of  his 
opponents,  near  Cateau  Cambresis,  to  drive  them 
from  the  forest  of  Mormale,  where  they  had  formed 
impregnable  entrenchments,  and  recapture  Quesnoi, 
the  siege  of  which  was  commenced.  In  this  quarter, 
the  allied  troops  formed  three  divisions,  under  Prince 
Cobourg,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  hereditary  Prince 
of  Orange,  aided  by  General  Latour ;  to  this  division, 
the  siege  of  Landrecies  was  confided.  Not  daring  to 
infringe  the  orders  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
although  convinced  of  their  impracticability,  Pichegru 
collected,  in  Caesar's  Camp,  a  force  of  thirty  thousand 
men,  under  Souham,  and  twenty  thousand  under  Mo- 
reau,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  detached  invasion  of 
West  Flanders.  General  Otto  being  sent  to  reconnoi- 
tre them,  an  engagement  ensued,  in  which  the  French 
were  driven  into  Cambray,  with  loss ;  but  the  defeat  was 
not  of  sufficient  consequence  to  prevent  them  from 
persevering  in  their  original  enterprise. 

While  the  subordinate  generals  were  thus  em- 
ployed, Pichegru,  attempting  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Landrecies,  was  defeated,  with  great  loss,  both  in  men 
and  artillery ;  but,  returning  to  the  charge,  three  days 
afterward,  he  assailed  an  almost  impregnable  post,  at 
Moucron,  retrieved  the  disaster  of  the  former  conflict, 
and  gave  fresh  animation  to  his  troops.  Courtray 
was  taken  at  the  same  time ;  and  the  next  day,  Menin, 
no  longer  tenable,  was  evacuated,  after  a  siege  of  ten 
days.  Landrecies  had  now  surrendered,  and  Pichegru, 
convinced  of  the  impracticability  of  the  plan  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  desisted 
from  further  attacks  on  the  centre  of  the  allies:  he 


•  Or,  Mack  s'y  prenait  un  au  trop  tard,  ce  qui  inspira  a  Rivarol,  bel  esprit 
c^lebre,  alors  a  Bruxelles,  ce  jeu  de  mots,  si  vrai  et  si  piquant :  "  Les  coalis^s  sont 
toujjurs  en  retard  d'une  id^e,  d'uue  annec  et  d'une  armee." — Homme  d'Etat, 
torn.  ii.  p.  479. 
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would  not  even  attempt  the  recovery  of  Landrccies;      txx^xvi 
but,  leaving  small  garrisons  in  the  central  fortresses,  to  . 
prevent  surprise,  projected  a  combined  movement  with        1794. 
the  army  of  the  Ardennes,  and,  taking  Beaumont,  made  Landrccies. 
some  incursions  between  the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse. 

From  the  early  part  of  April  to  the  middle  of  JNIay, 
all  the  frontier  from  I^uxembourg  to  Nieuport  was  the 
scene   of  marches,   counter-marches,    evolutions,  and 
bloody  skirmishes,  productive  of  no  serious  result.     In     '^^  ^' 
this  period,-  an  attack  was  made  on  the  Duke  of  York,  1^^^^^^  °^ 
near  Tournay,  in  which  the  French  were  defeated,  with 
a  loss  of  ten  pieces  of  cannon  and  four  thousand  men. 
General  Clerfaye,  at  the  same  time,  attempted  to  drive  Courtray. 
them  from  Courtray ;   but  a  reinforcement  was  judici- 
ously thrown  into  the  town;  and,  in  an  engagement  iith. 
which  took  place  the  ensuing  day,  Clerfaye  was  driven 
back  into  his  original  position  at  Thielt. 

Instructed  by  the  course  of  events,  and  illuminated  JrossUic"*^'^ 
by  the  genius  of  Carnot,  the  Committee  of  Public  sambrc. 
Safety,  seeing  that  an  effectual  blow  could  best  be 
struck  on  the  Sambre,  ordered  general  Jourdan,  who 
commanded  the  army  of  the  jNIoselle,  after  taking  pro- 
per measures  in  the  quarter  where  he  then  was,  to 
march  with  forty-five  thousand  men  through  the  Ar- 
dennes, and  join  the  force  on  the  Sambrc.  The  orders 
were  executed,  and  the  united  armies  were  under  the 
tyranny  of  St.  Just  and  Le  Bas,  who  stimulated  the 
troops  to  exertion  by  perpetual  threats  of  execution  in 
case  of  failure ;  they  had  with  them  an  ambulatory 
guillotine,  and  it  was  copiously  employed. 

For  the  preservation  of  Flanders,  Colonel  Mack  had  I6th. 
formed  a  plan  which  would  occasion  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  Pichegru's   army.      Nor  was   the  project   ill 
conceived  or  impracticable.     Ninety-five  battalions  and 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  squadrons,  comprising 
a  force  of  ninety  thousand  men,  was  destined  for  the 
service.      After   many   skirmishes,  in   which   Lannoy,  Battieof 
Turcoing,  Koubaix,  Monveaux,  and  all  the  great  posts  '^"''^''^^"s 
in  the  road  from  Lisle  to  Coutray,  were  taken  by  the 
Duke  of  York,  the  general  attack  was  made  under  the  ijth 
eye  of  the  Emperor  himself     The  intent  was  to  cut  off 
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the  left  wing  from  the  main  body  of  the  French  army, 
and  force  it  back  upon  the  sea,  where  it  must  have 
surrendered  ;  but  a  failure  ensued,  from  the  injudicious 
dispersion  of  the  troops,  and  their  consequent  inability 
to  arrive  in  time  at  the  required  positions ;  it  is  sug- 
gested that  invidious  party  feelings,  and  a  jealousy  of 
Mack,  had  their  share  in  producing  this  disaster*. 

Early  in  the  ensuing  morning,  the  republicans,  in 
great  force,  attacked  the  post  at  Turcoing ;  two  bat- 
talions, detached  by  the  Duke  of  York  to  make  a 
diversion,  failed  in  returning  to  him,  and  thus  left  an 
opening  on  his  right.  The  French,  pouring  in  torrents 
of  troops  on  every  side,  had  completely  surrounded  the 
British  battalions ;  they  fought  with  their  never-failing 
bravery,  but  were  at  length  completely  routed,  and 
fled  so  suddenly,  that  the  Duke  of  York,  as  he  candidly 
stated,  owed  his  safety  to  the  fleetness  of  his  horse. 
The  French  took  fifteen  hundred  prisoners,  and  sixty 
pieces  of  cannon ;  but  it  is  on  the  other  hand  asserted, 
that  they  left  on  the  field  four  thousand  slain,  while 
the  allies  lost  only  three  thousand. 

In  estimating  the  consequences  of  this  day,  the 
opposing  generals  widely  differed :  the  Duke  of  York, 
in  his  public  orders,  declared  he  had  little  to  regret 
beside  the  loss  of  so  many  brave  men ;  ""while  Pichegru, 
believing  the  allies  to  be  destitute  of  artillery,  made  a 
general  attack  on  their  right  wing,  with  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  intending  to  force  the  passage  of  the 
Scheldt,  and  invest  Tournay.  The  action  began  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  French,  conti- 
nually bringing  up  fresh  troops,  continued  it  the  whole 
day ;  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  right 
wing  of  the  allies,  being  greatly  fatigued,  began  to 
give  ground ;  but  the  Duke  of  York  detached  seven 
Austrian  battalions  and  the  second  brigade  of  British 
infantry  to  their  support.  The  spirit  and  perseverance 
of  the  English  soldiers  decided  the  conflict;  they  stormed 
the  village  of  Pont-Achin,  rushed  with  fixed  bayonets 
into  the  heart  of  the  French  army,  threw  them  into  con- 
fusion, and  they  could  not  be  rallied.   The  allies  lay  on 

*  Homme  d'Etat,  tome  ii.  p.  533. 
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their  arms  that  night,  expecting  a  renewed  attack  in 
the  morning;  but  the  French  retreated  to  Lisle.  Such 
a  battle  has  seldom  been  fouglit ;  the  republicans  were 
in  action  under  an  incessant  tire  of  cannon  and  mus- 
ketry upwards  of  twelve  hours :  twelve  thousand  of 
their  men  were  left  dead,  and  five  hundred  taken  pri- 
soners; the  loss  of  the  allies  was  estimated  at  four 
thousand. 

The  spirited  conduct  of  the  British  troops  on  all 
these  occasions  rendered  them  at  once  the  admiration 
of  the  allies,  and  terror  of  the  French.  Their  heroic 
valour,  which  ought  to  have  gained  them  respect, 
kindled  the  fury  of  the  republican  government;  and 
the  Convention  was  base  enough,  on  the  report  of  a 
pretended  attempt  to  murder  Robespierre,  to  concur 
in  a  proposition,  made  by  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  decreeing  that,  in  future,  no  quarter  should  be 
given  to  British  or  Hanoverian  troops.  This  savage 
edict  was  recommended  to  the  army  by  an  address,  the 
production  of  Barrere ;  some  of  the  troops  expressed 
detestation,  and  some  generals  resisted  the  observance 
of  the  odious  law ;  but  others  were  found  ready  to 
execute  it:  some  Hanoverian  prisoners  were  shot ;  and 
a  republican  general,  to  stimulate  his  troops  by  his 
example,  put  one  to  death  by  his  own  hand*. 

The  Duke  of  York  issued  general  orders  to  his 
troops,  conceived  in  moderate  and  manly  terms,  befitting 
a  soldier,  whose  profession  was  disgraced  by  such  an 
attempt  to  abolish  the  laws  of  humanity,  and  the  guar- 
dian of  the  subjects  of  his  august  father,  who  were  thus 
invidiously  singled  out,  as  people  to  whom  alone  the 
ordinary  regulations  of  civilised  nations  ought  not  to 
be  extended. 

AVhen  this  paper  became  known  in  France,  Ro- 
bespierre, at  the  Jacobin  club,  discharged  upon  it, 
upon  its  royal  author  and  his  nation,  all  the  abuse  and 
calumny  that  rancour  and  malignity  could  supply. 
"  His  Royal  Highness,"  he  said,  "  reminds  the  13ri- 
"  tish  and  Hanoverian  troops,  that  clemency  is  the 

♦  History  of  tlie  Campaigns  of  General  richcgru,  by  David,  p.  5G,  English 
translation. 
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"  brightest  gem  in  the  character  of  a  soldier ;  on  this 
"  head  he  refers  to  the  example  of  former  periods ; 
"  but  what  similitude  is  there  between  circumstances 
"  as  they  were  formerly,  and  as  they  are  at  present "? 
"  "What  is  there  in  common  between  liberty  and  des- 
"  potism,  between  virtue  and  vice*?  That  soldiers 
"  fighting  for  despots  should  give  their  hands  to  con- 
"  quered  soldiers  to  return  together  to  the  hospital, 
"  can  easily  be  conceived ;  that  a  slave  should  hold 
"  intercourse  with  a  slave,  a  tyrant  with  a  tyrant,  can 
"  also  easily  be  conceived ;  but  that  a  freeman  shoidd 
"  make  any  compromise  with  a  tyrant  or  his  satellite, 
"  valour  with  pusillanimity,  virtue  with  vice,  is  what 
"  cannot  be  conceived,  and  is  in  its  own  nature  im- 
"  possible*." 

In  the  mean  time  the  French  army  had  repassed 
the  Sambre,  recaptured  Fontaine  I'Eveque  and  Binch, 
and  partially  invested  Charleroi;  they  were  routed 
by  General  Count  Kaunitz,  with  the  loss  of  five 
thousand  men  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  and 
fifty  pieces  of  cannon;  but  this  disaster  was  com- 
pensated on  another  side,  where  the  portion  of  the 
force  under  Jourdan,  which  now  received  the  name  of 
the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Mouse,  invaded  the 
Duchy  of  Luxembourgh,  took  possession  of  Arlon, 
and  obliged  Beaulieu  to  fall  back  on  Marche,  in  order 
to  cover  Namur.  The  Duke  of  York's  position  at 
Tournay  was  thus  rendered,  for  several  days,  very  pre- 
carious; but  St.  Just  and  Le  Bas  having  compelled 
the  troops  to  cross  the  Sambre  and  commence  a  block- 
ade of  Charleroi,  they  were  again  repulsed,  and  forced 
back  to  their  former  position. 

The  Emperor  now  found  that  the  loyalty  of  his 
Flemish  subjects  was  dependent  on  the  success  of  his 
arms.  The  principality  of  Liege  had  shewn  such 
marks  of  favour  to  the  republican  cause,  that  a  procla- 
mation was  judged  necessary,  by  which  the  place  was 
put  under  the  military  command  of  the  Prince  of  Wir- 
temberg ;    and  another,  enjoining  all  gun-smiths  and 


See  the  three  papers  in  the  Annual  Register,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  391. 
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other  persons  to  deposit  their  arms  and  ammunition  in     rvJJxvi 
the  town-house.     The  progress  of  the  French  increased 


the  spirit  of  disaffection ;  and  wlicn  they  had  been  nyi. 
greatly  reinforced,  all  communication  from  Brussels 
cut  off,  and  the  investment  of  Charleroi  and  Ypres  was 
menaced,  the  malcontents  at  Brussels  publicly  avowed 
themselves,  and  planted  the  tree  of  liberty.  The  Em- 
peror quitted  the  army,  and  returned  to  Vienna,  issu- 
ing, in  his  retreat,  some  commands  and  proclamations, 
which  met  no  attention. 

Ypres,  the  key  of  West  Flanders,  was  blockaded  -Tuno  5. 
by  thirty  thousand  French,  who  had  also  a  covering  othertowns 
army  of  twenty-five  thousand.     Clerfaye,  with  an  in-  taken. 
adequate  force,  made  many  brave  attempts  to  arrest  j^^ 
their   progress ;   but,  overpowered   by   numbers,   was 
obliged  to  fall  back  to  Thiclt,  while  General  Hamilton  ^"^"' 
retreated    to   Bruges;    and,  Clerfaye  being  driven  to 
Ghent,  all  communication  with  Oudcnard  was  cut  off. 
Ypres  surrendered;  General Walmoden  found  himself  17th. 
no  longer  able  to  retain  Bruges ;    and  the  Duke  of 
York,  evacuating  Tournay,  retired  to  Renaix,  hoping 
to   support  Oudcnard,  which   the   French  had   sum- 

^1  ^  '  24th. 

moned. 

Mcanw^hile,  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  IMeuse, 
joined  with  that  of  the  north,  having  taken  Dinan,  j^^^  3 
again  crossed  the  river,  in   the  face  of  the  Austrians, 
and  began  to  reconstruct  the  works  for  prosecuting  i-2i]i. 
the  siege :  they  were  again  defeated,  and  driven  be- 
yond the  Sambre  ;  but  in  two  days  Pichegru  resumed  ^^'^'*' 
his  station,  confident  in  superior  forces.     The  Prince 
of  Cobourg  abandoned  Tournay,  leaving  the  defence 
of  the  Scheldt  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  withdrawing 
all  his  posts  from  before  Valenciennes,  Quesnoi,  and 
the  other  French  towns  in  his  possession,  to  succour 
West   Flanders.      For   this  purpose,   after  two   days  Battle  <.f 
spent  in  preparation,  he  made  a  general  attack  on  the  2Gth.^"^ 
posts  of  the  enemy ;  and,  after  a  very  long  and  severe 
action,  the  allies  were  defeated  at  every  point,  and 
forced  to  retreat  to  Halle,  thirty  miles  from  the  field  of 
battle.     This  decisive  engagement  was  fought  on  the 
plains  of  Fleurus,  and  confirmed  the  fate  of  Flanders. 
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1794. 


June  26. 
Arrival  of 
liord  Moira. 

1st  to  9th  July. 
Success  of  the 
French. 


]  1th  to  27th 
July. 


Charleroi  had  surrendered  the  preceding  day  ;  and  the 
Prince  of  Cobourg  was  compelled,  on  the  approach  of 
the  republicans,  to  retreat  from  Halle,  leaving  Brussels 
to  its  fate ;  the  allied  forces  being  reduced  to  eighty- 
thousand  men,  while  those  of  the  republicans  were 
more  than  three  hundred  thousand. 

About  the  same  period,  the  Earl  of  Moira,  who 
arrived  at  Ostend  with  seven  thousand  men,  seeing 
the  desperate  state  of  affairs,  pressed  forward  to  join 
the  Duke  of  York.  The  junction  was  not  effected  for 
several  days,  during  which  the  French  took  possession 
of  Ostend,  and  marched  toward  Ghent :  the  Prince  of 
Cobourg  being  again  defeated,  they  gained  Mens ;  the 
Duke  of  York  was  obliged  to  retreat  from  Renaix  to 
Gramont,  while  the  French  rendered  themselves  mas- 
ters of  Ghent,  Oudenard,  and  Tournay.  The  plunder 
to  which  they  addicted  themselves  was  unrestrained 
by  principle  or  shame ;  "  the  representatives  on  mis- 
"  sion,  the  commercial  agents*,  and  the  army  commis- 
"  saries,  ruined  the  unhappy  country  of  Belgium  for 
"  a  long  period.  Such  was  their  rapacity,  that  lace, 
"  and  articles  of  a  like  nature,  were  put  in  requisition, 
"  under  pretence  of  supplying  the  wants  of  the  troopsf ." 
After  a  series  of  skirmishes,  they  possessed  themselves 
of  Brussels,  and  halted  in  positions  reaching  from 
Liege  to  Antwerp ;  while  the  Austrians  defended  the 
banks  of  the  Meuse  from  Ruremonde  to  Maestricht : 
the  troops  of  England  and  Holland,  having  retired 
beyond  Breda,  were  encamped  at  Osterwist,  and  a 
corps  was  posted  at  Ludhoven  to  keep  open  the  com- 
munication between  the  armies.  Malines,  Lecwain, 
Judoigne,  Namur,  Antwerp,  Tongres,  Liege,  St.  Amand, 
Marchiennes,  Cateau,  and  other  places,  had  already 
been  evacuated ;  and  Conde,  Valenciennes,  Quesnoi, 
and  Landrecies,  abandoned  to  their  own  strength,  were 
invested  by  the  republicans:}:. 


•  These  were  moneyed  men  who  attended  the  French  armies,  advancing 
cash  for  occasional  equipments,  on  condition  of  being  repaid  out  of  the  spoils 
and  plunder  of  places  where  the  French  were  successful. 

t  Copied  from  Pichegru's  Campaigns,  p.  46 

X  Besides  the  Annual  Registers,  Gazettes,  and  Moniteurs,  the  narrative  of 
these  events  is  taken  from  David's  History  of  the  Campaigns  of  Pichegru,  Cap- 
tain L.  T.  Jones's  Historical  Journal,  Thiers,  Lacretelle,  and  many  other  autho- 
rities. 
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Fortune   was   equally  favourable  to  them  on  the      x^^ v'r 
Khine.    Spiers  and  Kaisers  Lantern  were  speedily  cap- 


tured :  the  Duke  of  l^runswick  resigned  the  command ;         iriu. 
and,  soon  afterward,  Fort  Vauban  was  evacuated,  after  Campaiirn  on 

•        re  1  11'  1  ...  (lie  Uhiiie. 

an  meiiectual  attempt  to  blow  it  up  by  sprmgnig  mines. 
Several  skirmishes  occurred,  but  no  action  of  import- 
ance, until  the  King  of  Prussia  had  consented  to  con- 
tinue the  alliance  ;  then  Marshal  Moellendorff,  who  '■^^"^  "^^^y- 
succeeded  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  surprised  the  French 
in  their  intrenchments  at  Kaisers  Lantern,  put  them 
to  the  rout,  with  great  slaughter,  and  captured  many 
prisoners,  with  some  artillery.  No  attempt  was  made 
subsequent  to  this  successful  exploit ;  the  month  of 
June  passed  in  skirmishes ;  but,  early  in  July,  the 
French,  having  by  great  reinforcements  acquired  a 
superiority  in  numbers,  attacked  the  allies  at  Edik- 
hoffen,  and,  after  an  obstinate  contest,  which  lasted 
four  days,  drove  the  Austrians  across  the  Rhine,  and 
compelled  the  Prussians  to  fall  back  towards  Mentz. 
This  action  determined  the  fate  of  the  campaign  in 
that  quarter,  as  the  allies  evacuated  twenty  leagues 
of  the  French  territory,  and  enabled  the  republicans 
to  invade  the  electorate  of  Treves*. 

From  these  scenes,  in  which,  if  human  blood  was  interior  of 
shed  with  profusion,  the  received  notions  of  military 
glory  reconcile  us  to  events  not  unusual,  and  to  acts 
which,  even  when  carried  to  excess,  were  palliated  by 
some  causes  of  excitement,  or  some  ideas,  however 
erroneous,  of  national  safety  or  of  offended  honour, 
attention  is  now  called  to  the  interior  of  France,  where 
instances  of  savage  ferocity  and  of  implacable,  cold- 
blooded vengeance  were  displayed,  such  as  no  appre- 
hension for  social  safety  appeared  to  warrant,  and  no 
record  of  antecedent  history  could  parallel.  Tyrants  j^^j  ^j. 
in  former  times  had  exercised  dominion,  and  shewn  Terror. 
the  baseness  of  their  nature  in  wild,  sanguinary  and 
unjustifiable  acts  of  cruelty.  Politics  and  religion  had 
armed  their  devotees  against  their  opponents ;  massa- 
cres had  been  executed;  faggots  had  blazed  ;  and  un- 

•  Precis  Historique,  p  377;  Lacretellc,  tonic  xi.   p.  '207;  Thiers;  the  An- 
nual Registers;   Virtoiros  et  Conqnetes;  and  other  compilations. 

VOL.    V.  T    T 
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TxxxvT     J^^^  sentences,  under  the  absurd  sanction  of  law,  had 
^  sent  unoffending  and  virtuous  persons  to  the  scaffold ; 

1794.  but  never  before  had  there  been  seen,  in  an  enlight- 
ened and  civilized  community,  a  system  established  and 
.  avowed  by  which  unlimited  bloodshed  was  recognized 
as  the  principle,  the  aim,  and  the  end  of  government; 
in  which  to  kill,  and  not  to  spare,  was  deemed  the 
height  of  virtue  and  of  sound  policy*.  Such  was  the 
inevitable  progress  of  the  French  revolution  :  it  began 
in  blood ;  in  its  progress  every  step  was  marked  with 
blood  ;  the  desire  of  plunder  and  the  thirst  of  ven- 
geance led  to  acts  of  extermination:  first  individuals, 
then  classes,  were  designated  to  slaughter ;  rank,  reli- 
gion, political  opinion,  were  marked  out  and  pursued 
with  unrelenting  malignity ;  the  fourteenth  of  July  led 
to  the  tenth  of  August,  the  sixth  of  October,  and  the 
second  of  September;  to  the  establishment  of  the  reign 
of  terror,  and  its  great  instrument,  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal ;  and  such  an  exertion  of  perverted  law  as  per- 
mitted an  avowal  of  a  distinct  determination  to  extend 
the  effect  of  definitions  so  as  to  involve  persons  who  ne- 
ver thought  of  offence  in  some  description  of  criminals, 
and,  under  favour  of  such  inculpations,  without  proof  and 
without  defence,  daily  to  stain  the  streets  of  towns  with 
the  blood  effused  on  scaffolds,  or,  in  the  less  discriminat- 
ing destruction  of  the  musket,  the  cannon,  and  the  ocean, 
to  glut  the  rage  of  vengeance  and  accelerate  the  course 
of  destruction.  That  a  vast  population  should,  for  a 
long  time,  submit  to  such  a  tyranny,  exercised  by  a 
small  body,  strong  only  in  the  abjectness  of  their  vic- 
tims, is  among  the  wonders  which  history  has  to  re- 
cord ;  and  it  adds  to  the  wonder,  to  reflect  that  the 
emancipation  of  a  nation  so  formidable  in  arms,  so  pro- 
digal in  self  compliment,  should  at  last  be  effected,  not 
by  any  well-formed  combination  of  courage,  integrity, 
and  talent,  not  by  any  individual  act  of  heroic  virtue 
and  self-devotion,  but  simply  by  the  quarrels  of  their 
assassins,  their  mutual  distrust  and  hatred,  the  mean- 
ness of  their  sentiments,  and  the  wickedness  of  their 
plots ;  but  the  crisis  was  now  arrived,  and  its  develop- 

*  The  phrase  used  in  the  Convention  was,  "  Terror  is  the  order  of  the  day." 
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ment  forms  a  remarkable  era  in  the  history  of  France     ,^^^J\,t 

^       f,  •>  LXXXVI. 

and  01  Europe. 


After  the  execution  of  Brissot  and  his  confederates,         1 794. 


Stale  of  the 
Convention. 


and  the  expulsion  or  imprisonment  of  the  seventy-two 
members  who  protested  in  their  favour,  the  Convention 
was  reduced  to  a  state  of  inconceivable  insignificance  ; 
to  listen  to  the  reports  of  Barrere  or  the  speeches  of 
some  tolerated  orators,  to  record,  without  discussion  or 
dissent,  such  decrees  as,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  were  proposed  to  them ; 
to  listen,  with  approbation,  to  narratives  of  cruel  exter- 
mination, transmitted  in  language  too  vulgar  and  ob- 
scene to  allow  of  transcription  even  for  a  specimen,  and 
to  receive  deputations  sent  to  express  sentiments  of 
cruelty  or  blasphemy,  formed  their  general  occupation  ; 
and  thus,  while  they  flattered  themselves  with  words 
becoming  the  mouths  of  heroes  and  philosophers,  they 
recorded  themselves  to  all  posterity  as  the  most  dis- 
graced collection  of  heartless  slaves  that  ever  assembled, 
under  the  appearance  of  freedom,  to  rule  the  fate  of  a 
nation.  With  the  semblance  of  authority,  of  legisla- 
tion, and  of  the  delegated  power  of  an  entire  people, 
they  shewed  themselves  the  trembling  slaves  of  the 
Commune  of  Paris  and  of  the  Jacobin  Club.  The 
party  called  the  Mountain  domineered  in  the  Conven- 
tion, and  members  of  their  faction  were  employed  as 
missionaries  or  pro-consuls,  to  execute,  and  generally  to 
exceed,  in  the  departments,  the  bloody  instructions  im- 
parted to  them  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety; 
nor  did  the  INIountain  feel  any  fear  of  being  enfeebled 
by  their  absence  ;  the  few  timid,  inconsistent,  and  de- 
spised adherents  of  the  Gironde,  who  occupied  the 
division  called  the  Plain,  were  happy  to  creep  on  in 
insignificant  obscurity,  if  so  they  could  escape  the 
perils  which  would  await  any  display  of  opinion  or 
effort  at  power. 

vVfter  some   changes,  Robespierre,    Billaud   Var-  Committees  of 
ennes,  Coutlion,  St.  Just,  and  Collot  d'llerbois,  formed  nerai  Safety.^ 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety:  all  these  were  men  of 
unrivalled  ferocity ;  and  those  who  composed  the  other 
ruling  committee,  that  of  General  Safety,  were  in  all 
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CHAP.       respects  disposed  and  qualified  to  forward  their  system 

\_  of  destruction.     Volumes  have  been  filled  with  narra- 

1794.  tives  of  the  cruel  waste  of  human  blood  in  Paris,  where 
the  numbers  executed  are  carried  to  three  thousand  in 
one  year;  in  Lyons,  Marseilles, Toulon,  and  througliout 
the  district  of  La  Vendee,  where  the  axe  of  the  execu- 
tioner was  aided  by  the  engines  of  war  and  the  calami- 
ties of  shipwreck,  and  where  not  man  alone,  but  the 
works  of  art  and  the  monuments  of  glory,  aiforded  gra- 
tification to  the  passion  for  destruction ;  with  descrip- 
tions of  the  miseries  and  indignities  sustained  in  the 
prisons,  with  affecting  displays  of  virtuous  innocence, 
in  every  period  of  life,  tendering  vain  supplications  for 
mercy,  or  displaying  almost  superhuman  fortitude  in 
solacing  or  sharing  the  calamities  they  could  not  avert, 
and  of  the  barbarous  pleasantries,  the  insulting  jibes, 
the  vulgar  ribaldries  with  which  the  salaried  murderers, 
miscalled  judges,  excluded  defences,  perverted  juries, 
and  stained  with  uncounted  victims  the  altar  of  re- 
publican cruelty.  In  Paris,  the  seat  of  the  legisla- 
ture, the  pretended  asylum  of  philosophy  and  the  fine 
arts,  these  scenes  were  daily  displayed,  and  every  day 
the  shades  of  horror  were  growing  more  and  more 
deep.  Public  mansions,  monasteries,  sumptuous  hotels, 
and  colleges,  were  converted  into  prisons,  which  were 
so  regurgitating,  that  the  execution  of  fourscore  per- 
sons in  a  single  day  did  not  seem  to  aftbrd  a  sufficient 
vent;  the  streets  were  stained,  and  the  water  of  the 
Seine  discoloured,  with  the  blood  which  was  shed ;  but 
yet  contrivances  were  said  to  be  in  progress  for  a  more 
rapid  destruction,  by  an  improvement  in  the  engine  of 
execution,  by  fire,  by  gunpowder,  or  by  poison*. 

It  is  stated,  by  a  French  historian,  that  in  compen- 
sation for  the  five  prisoners  released  from  the  Bastille 

*  See,  on  this  subject,  a  collection  of  tracts,  published  in  four  volumes,  called 
Tableau  des  Prisons  sous  Robespierre.  Of  these,  some  are  anonymous,  .some 
avowed,  particularly  a  number  of  facts  collected  by  Real,  and  Memoires  d'un 
Detenu,  par  Honore  Riouffe.  Erreurs,  &c.  de  la  Revolution  par  Prud'homme. 
Bioorapbical  Memoirs  of  the  French  Revolution,  art.  Benoit,  v.  i.  p.  182  and  189. 
art.  Robespierre,  vol.  ii.  p.  4'2U.  The  histories,  journals,  and  memoirs  of  the  time 
in  general  ;  and,  for  able  summaries  of  the  whole  matter,  see  Laeretelle,  tom  xi. 
p.  312.  Thiers,  tom.  vi.  c.  6  ;  and  extracts  from  Toulongeon  and  Desadoards  in 
the  Lectures  of  Professor  Smythe  on  the  French  Revolution,  vol.  iii.  p.  108. 
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on  the  fourteenth  of  July,  the  republic,  between  txxxvi 
November,  1793,  and  the  following  July,  had  ini-  ^  '  ^ 
prisoned  two  hundred  thousand  persons  as  suspected,  1794. 
or  in  other  words  doomed  to  death*.  Was  there  any 
thing  in  the  state  of  the  country  which  justified,  or  in 
any  degree  excused,  these  atrocious  and  appalling  pro- 
ceedings ]  Absolutely  nothing.  Military  events  had  ex- 
tinguished all  apprehensions  from  foreign  force,  and 
reduced  the  menaces  of  the  allies  to  matter  of  ridicule 
instead  of  alarm.  In  the  interior,  the  successes  of  the 
republicans  had  quelled  all  apprehensions  from  the  parti- 
zans  of  religion,  royalty,  or  the  Gironde.  The  power  of 
government  over  persons  and  property,  over  talent  and 
labour,  was  unlimited,  and  unresisted,  and  the  proof  of 
its  extent,  and  the  apparent  surety  of  its  duration,  was 
in  that  abject  tameness  with  which  the  whole  com- 
numity  prostrated  themselves  at  the  feet  of  their 
tyrants.  Parents,  unresisting,  though  not  unrepining, 
saw  their  sons,  at  an  immature  age,  forcibly  snatched 
from  their  homes  and  separated  from  their  studies  and 
pursuits,  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  army,  or  to  fill  up 
the  crowds  in  the  prisons,  while  the  youth  of  the  land, 
not  daring  to  raise  the  arm,  or  even  the  voice,  of  re- 
sistance, submitted  to  such  commands,  and  left  their 
parents  and  relatives  unprotected  and  void  of  consola- 
tion, that  they  themselves  might  escape,  in  the  camp, 
that  danger  and  persecution  to  which  they  left  their 
parents  and  their  relatives  exposed  in  the  towns  and  in 
the  country. 

But  the  end  of  this  horrible  system  was  approach-  state  of 
ing.     The  dominant  faction  was   divided   into  three  i''"^""*^'^*- 
parties.     The  lowest  and  most  violent  of  the  Jacobins, 
or,  more  properly,  the  Cordeliers,  headed  by  Hebcrt, 
Chaumette,  Clootz,  and  other  mean  and  blood-thirsty 
Frenchmen  and  foreigners,  were  desirous  to  perpetuate 
and  to  augment  the  cruelties  in  which  they  found  their 
liighest  gratification  ;   while  Danton,  Camille  Desmou-  Danton. 
lins,   and  some  others,  stimulated,  perhaps,  by  senti- 
ments, too  long  suppressed,  of  humanity,  began  to  show 
themselves  advocates  of  mercy ;  Robespierre  more  in-  liobcspieiTo. 

*    Lacreti'lle,  tomi'  xi.  p.  312. 


II(^bert. 


inences  hostili- 
ties. 
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^'^^^^-      directly  and  cautiously  avowed  similar  opinions,  and 
"  even  intimated  the  necessity  of  re-establishing  such  a 

1794.        profession  of  religion  as  might  rescue  the  country  from 
the  scandal  and  scourge  of  atheism. 
Hubert  com-  The  coutcst  which  ensued  was  not  founded  on  the 

necessity  of  reform  for  the  public  good,  but  was  a 
struggle  for  supremacy  among  ambitious  leaders. 
Hebert,  aiming  at  supremacy,  through  the  influence 
of  the  commune,  in  which  he  had  the  office  of  procu- 
reur-general,  made  himself  conspicuous  in  displays  of 
atheism,  in  threats  against  the  persons  imprisoned,  and, 
at  length,  in  his  journal  called  Pere  Duchesne,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  dangerous  extreme  of  exposing  the 
peculations,  the  vices,  and  the  crimes  of  the  enriched 
deputies;  he  made  a  direct  charge  against  Lacroix, 
indirectly  designated  Danton,  glanced  at  Robespierre, 
accused  Barrere  at  the  Jacobins,  and,  at  the  Cordeliers, 
proposed  to  throw  a  veil  of  crape  over  the  Rights  of 
Man.  This  attack  drew  down  speedy  vengeance  ;  the 
more  eloquent  pen  of  Camille  Desmoulins  was  success- 
fully employed  in  opposition  to  the  coarse  and  barba- 
rous ribaldry  of  Hebert ;  Robespierre  stood  aloof  in 
the  contest,  rejoicing  to  see  that  by  attacking  each 
other,  the  factions  of  Hebert  and  of  Danton  would 
place  themselves  equally  in  his  power ;  but  his  inclina- 
tions and  feelings  were  sufficiently  expressed  to  excite 
the  apprehensions  of  the  delinquents.  Their  terror 
was  proportioned  to  their  danger ;  but  their  baseness  of 
character  rendered  them  ridiculous,  no  less  than  odious. 
Every  night,  at  their  meetings,  w^hen  they  had  derived 
from  intemperance  a  semblance  of  courage,  they  de- 
nounced their  enemies,  excited  each  other  to  murder, 
and  distributed  daggers  among  themselves.  The 
morrow  was  always  fixed  for  their  insurrection ;  but 
the  morrow  found  them  reduced,  by  the  evaporation  of 
the  wine  they  had  imbibed,  to  their  natural  state  of 
cowardly  inertness,  incapable  of  action  during  the  day, 
but  proud  and  boastful  when  again  inflamed  with 
liquor  at  night.  Hebert  was  conspicuous  in  this  dis- 
play of  abjectness ;  Ronsin,  who  had  formed  a  nucleus, 
and  obtained  a  command  in  a  force  recently  established 
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called  the  revolutionary  army,  displayed  more  bravery;  cjiA^- 
by  his  advice  an  attempt  was  made  to  raise  the  people  '  ^  ^ 
of  Paris  against  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety;  but  1794. 
it  failed,  as  the  section  of  Marat  alone  declared  itself  in  March  I6. 
a  state  of  insurrection.-  A  decree  was  obtained  for  the  ^nd  hfs'^paitv 
arrest  of  Hebert,  Ilonsin,  C'haumette  (who  styled  him- 
self Anaxagoras),  Clootz,  Momoro  (the  husband  of  the 
goddess  of  reason),  and  fourteen  of  their  adherents, 
and,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  prisoners,  of  whom  so  many 
owed  their  incarceration  to  their  iniquitous  denuncia- 
tions, they  were  brought,  bound  hand  and  foot,  and 
safely  lodged  in  the  cells  of  the  Conciergerie.  With 
them,  as  with  so  many  others,  the  space  Avas  short 
between  the  steps  of  the  prison  and  the  scaffold 
of  the  guillotine.  The  act  of  accusation  against 
them,  framed  as  if  on  purpose  to  burlesque  tlieir  own 
absurd  charges  against  others,  comprised  crimes  of  all 
sorts  and  descriptions,  a  conspiracy  with  Pitt  and 
Cobourg  to  enslave  and  ruin  France  ;  assailing  the 
individuality  of  the  French,  by  declaiming  for  an  uni- 
versal republic ;  delivering  themselves  up  to  an  obscene 
voracity ;  and  (to  the  great  indignation  of  Honsin) 
petty  thefts,  so  low  as  shirts  and  pocket  handkerchiefs. 
Commensurate  with  the  absurdity  of  the  charge  was 
the  iniquity  of  the  trial.  Judges,  jurors,  and  the  public 
accuser,  who  had  all  within  a  few  days  bowed  before 
them  as  their  undisputed  masters,  now  triumphed 
over  and  insulted  them  with  all  the  insolence  of  ple- 
beian malignity.  Hebert,  weeping,  fainting,  and  al- 
most insane  with  fear,  attempted  no  defence ;  Ronsin 
and  some  others,  who  made  efforts  to  speak,  were  cut 
short  with  an  expression  formerly  suggested  by  Hebert 
liimself,  denying  that  it  was  their  turn*.  Prepared  by 
CamilleDesmoulins,the  mob  pursued  them  to  the  place 
of  execution,  mixing  with  their  execrations,  ribaldries 
and  obscenities  derived  from  the  columns  of  Lc  Pere 
Duchesne.  Unhonoured,  unpitied,  and  unlamented, 
they  submitted  to  the  hand  of  their  old  friend  the 
executioner;  the  people  of  Paris  regained,  by  their  fall, 

•   "  Tu  n'as  pas  la  parole"   wore  the  words  used,    and  tlio  description  was 
"  leur  couper  la  parole." 
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1794.  banded. 
FaiiofDanton  Short  was  the  triumph  enjoyed  by  Desmoulins  and 
and  his  parly,  his  frieuds  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Cordeliers ;  by  the 
removal  of  Hebert,  Danton  was  placed  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  Robespierre,  as  an  aspirant  to  supremacy  in 
the  state ;  and  it  soon  became  obvious  that  both  could 
not  continue  the  conflict;  one  must  destroy  the 
other.  In  his  journal,  called  Le  vieux  Cordelier, 
Camille  attacked  the  cruelty  of  the  existing  system,  in 
a  manner  most  congenial  to  the  French  taste,  and  most 
irritating  to  his  opponents,  by  citations  and  paradies  of 
Tacitus  and  Suetonius,  and  application  to  modern  times 
of  the  transactions,  passions,  and  persons  referred  to  in 
ancient  history.  The  speeches  of  Danton  and  his 
private  consultations  pointed  to  a  relaxation  of  the 
system  of  terror,  and  a  change  in  the  mode  of  govern- 
ment ;  but  their  party  wanted  the  activity  and  energy 
necessary  to  success.  Robespierre,  on  the  contrary, 
made  prudence  serve  instead  of  personal  courage  ;  he 
diminished  the  strength  of  his  adversaries,  by  forming 
a  new  commune  entirely  of  his  own  creation;  and,  in  ten 
April  3.  j^^yg  after  the  fall  of  Hebert,  Danton,  Lacroix,  Camille 

Desmoulins,  Herault  de  Sechelles,  Chabot,  Basire, 
Fabre  d'Eglantines,  and  some  others,  were  taken  into 
custody.  Such  an  event  could  not  be  viewed  without 
emotion;  strong  measures  were  expected  in  the  Con- 
vention; amidst  whispers  of  alarm,  and  interroga- 
tions of  doubt  against  whom  measures  of  persecution 
would  next  be  extended,  Legendre  rose  to  move  that 
the  imprisoned  deputies  should  be  heard  at  the  bar. 
In  the  course  of  his  speech,  he  named  Danton  and 
several  others,  recapitulating  their  merits  and  services 
in  the  cause  of  the  republic,  when  Robespierre  and  the 
rest  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  entered ;  Legen- 
dre paused :  "  Proceed,"  said  Robespierre,  in  a  calm  but 
freezing  tone  peculiar  to  himself;  "  we  shall  soon  dis- 
"  cover,  perhaps,  what  enemies  of  liberty  have  yet  es- 
"  caped  our  vigilance.  Legendre  pretends  ignorance  of 
"  that  which  is  known  to  the  whole  Convention ;  the 
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"  names  of  the  persons  arrested.  He  knows  that  his  t  xxxvi 
"  friend  Lacroix  is  one,  and  does  not  name  him,  because  _J_____ 
*'  to  defend  him  exceeds  the  scope  of  human  impu-  1794. 
"  dence  ;  he  expatiates  on  Danton,  considering  liim  a 
"  privileged  person  ;  but  let  him  understand  that  we 
"acknowledge  no  privileged  persons;"  and  adduced 
many  instances  in  which  he  had  given  up  his  own  per- 
sonal friends,  such  as  Petion  and  Roland,  when  con- 
vinced that  they  were  false  to  the  llepublic.  The 
prepared  tribunes  hailed  this  effusion  with  clamorous 
applause  ;  Legendre,  sensible  of  the  application  of 
many  of  the  remarks,  sat  down,  appalled;  and  St. 
Just  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee.  A  very 
superior  talent,  it  is  observed,  w^as  requisite  to  combine, 
as  he  did,  ideas  the  most  contradictory,  to  associate 
facts  the  most  opposite,  and  to  almalgamate  actions 
the  most  discordant ;  his  speech  was  a  master-piece  of 
mendacity,  paradox,  and  imposture ;  it  is,  perhaps,  in 
profound  villany  the  most  accomplished  production  of 
the  human  mind.  Great  orator  as  he  was,  had  C'ata- 
line  undertaken  to  accuse  Cicero  before  the  Roman  se- 
nate,he  could  not  have  soared  to  so  sublime  an  elevation. 
Danton,  whose  arm  had  shaken  the  throne  of  Louis,  was 
termed  a  royalist ;  Danton,  so  distinguished  an  enemy 
of  the  Gironde,  was  accused  of  federalism  ;  nay,  he  was 
charged  with  being  the  accomplice  of  those  very  pri- 
soners whose  ruthless  murder,  in  September  17 92,  had 
been  perpetrated  under  his  direction.  Camille  Des- 
moulins  had  been  one  of  the  earliest  instigators  of  the 
revolution,  but  was  now  charged  as  a  royalist ;  he  had 
written  a  pamphlet  to  shew  the  sordid  motives  and 
treacherous  conspiracies  of  the  Brissotines;  sentences 
were  selected  as  proving  that  ]:te  had  not  only  known, 
but  participated  in,  their  delinquencies ;  that  he  had 
intrigued  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  plotted  with 
Brissot,  and  travelled  in  strict  intimacy  with  ISIadame 
de  Genlis ;  even  his  late  publications  against  the  He- 
bert  party  were  the  foundation  of  charges  against  liim 
as  one  of  their  accomplices. 

On  accusations  so  framed,  the  culprits  were  brought  5th. 
before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  They  had  too  long 
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impelled,  and  too  well  knew,  the  proceedings  of  that 
bloody  court,  to  suppose  that  sentence  of  death  was  not 
certain,  even  before  the  trial  had  commenced;  but  they 
were  anxious  so  to  defend  themselves,  that  the  people 
should  see  their  real  situation,  and  terror  and  alarm  be 
planted  in  the  bosoms  of  their  destroyers.  For  this 
undertaking,  Danton  was  eminently  qualified;  his  po- 
pularity was  not  destroyed ;  his  courage  was  unfailing, 
and  the  thunder  of  his  voice  would  be  heard,  in  spite 
of  interruption  or  clamour.  In  vain  did  the  President 
tell  him  he  was  out  of  order,  in  vain  ring  his  bell  as  a 
sign  that  silence  was  required ;  the  intrepid  prisoner 
persevered,  until,  on  a  representation  of  the  facts,  the 
Convention  decreed  at  once,  that  every  person  accused 
before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  who  should  insult  or 
resist  the  national  justice,  should  be  put  out  of  court,  and 
condemned  immediately.  This  decree  was  transmitted 
to  the  tribunal,  at  a  moment  when  the  prisoners  had 
retired  for  repose  or  refreshment ;  on  their  return,  they 
were  informed  of  its  purport,  declared  guilty,  and  exe- 
cuted the  same  evening.  They  were  not,  like  Hebert, 
pursued  to  the  scaffold  with  insults  and  execrations; 
but  no  feeling  of  compassion  attended  them ;  their  fate 
excited  the  gloomy  malignity,  the  offspring  of  selfish 
terror,  which  menaced  the  safety  of  their  oppressors, 
and  warranted  Danton's  apostrophe,  "  Take  care  of 
"  yourself,  Robespierre ;  for  when  I  descend  into  the 
"  grave,  I  drag  you  after  me." 

Delivered  thus  from  his  most  influential  rivals, 
supported  by  apparently  warm  and  devoted  friends, 
carried  on  a  tide  of  popularity  rising  almost  to  idolatry, 
it  would  seem  that  the  attainment  of  supreme  power 
was  within  the  certain  and  easy  reach  of  the  great 
demagogue ;  but  this  result  was  opposed  by  his  own 
temper  and  character.  His  views  with  respect  to 
power  and  rule  were  not  distinct  or  defined ;  his  un- 
confiding  and  jealous  disposition  prevented  him  from 
having  many  truly  cordial  and  zealous  adherents ;  and, 
above  all,  he  wanted  that  personal  courage,  that  intre- 
pid assurance,  which  contributes  so  largely  to  the 
success  of  great  enterprizes. 
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He  had  now  the  opportunity   of  establishing  his     tvx'^yi 
authority  on  the  love  and  gratitude  of  a  nation  eman-  ___1I L 


cipated  from  an  odious,  bloody,  and  disgraceful  thral-        1794 

Continual 
of  cruelty 


dom ;  but,  after  the  fall  of  his  mightiest  foes,  the  course  S°"\?!u!"*^® 


of  cruelty  was  never  intermitted.  Not  to  mention  the 
departments,  Paris  presented  its  unmitigated  horrors  ; 
the  prisons  were  crowded,  the  prisoners  exposed  to 
insult,  privation,  and  cruelty  as  before ;  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal  was  no  less  expeditious,  obdurate,  and 
unsparing,  than  it  had  been ;  and  the  sacrifices  on  the 
guillotine  rather  increased  than  diminished  in  num- 
ber, while  the  victims  were  of  both  sexes,  of  every  age, 
and  of  all  descriptions  in  society.  Thus,  one  day  wit- 
nessed the  execution  of  the  brutal  Chaumette  and  the 
infamous  apostate  Gobet ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  two  ^  ^^ 
amiable  young  women,  guilty  in  nothing  but  their  at- 
tachment to  two  worthless  husbands,  the  widows  of 
Hebert  and  Camille  Uesmoulins,  were  subjected  to  the 
stroke  of  fate.  Another  day  produced  the  slaughter  of  ^'^*^- 
the  members  of  the  late  Parliament  of  Paris ;  Lavoi-  ,^  « 
sier,  the  celebrated  chymist,  was  sent  to  execution  ;  his 
petition  for  a  few  days'  respite,  that  he  might  complete 
some  experiments,  being  repelled  with  the  brutal 
answer,  "  the  republic  does  not  want  anv  men  of 
"  learning  or  chymists."  If  youth,  beauty,  or  know- 
ledge could  not  inspire  compassion,  age  was  not  more 
respected.  The  venerable  and  intrepid  Malesherbes, 
whose  only  crime  was  his  heroic  defence  of  his  un- 
happy sovereign,  was  dragged  from  his  retreat  in  the 
country,  and,  with  three  generations  of  his  family,  in- 
humanly slaughtered,  at  an  age  approaching  ninety. 

To  conclude  this  afflictive  and  disgusting  recital,  ,,    ., 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  sister  of  the  murdered  King,  the  Princess 
whose  life  had  ever  been  marked  by  the  purest  virtue  ^^'^•'^'^6^^- 
and  the   most    extensive    benevolence,  and  who   had 
never  been  suspected  of  interfering  in  public  affairs, 
was  selected  as  a  victim  to  the  insatiable  appetite  of 
the  French  people  for  the  blood  of  all  who  were  of 
distinguished  birth  or  character.     AVhile  immured  in 
the  Conciergerio  with  her  nephew,  she  was  careful  in 
imparting   to  liim   sentiments  of  religion,  humanity, 
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and  forgiveness,  and  treated  him  with  so  much  respect, 
that  the  commissioners  on  duty  thought  it  necessary 
to  reprehend  her,  and  finally  to  remove  the  children  to 
separate  apartments.  The  Princess  was  compelled  to 
perform  the  most  menial  offices  herself.  She  dressed 
the  scanty  meal  allowed  her,  and  swept  the  floor  of  her 
prison  with  her  own  hands.  Two  days  after  Robes- 
pierre had  denounced  the  conspiracy  of  the  Cordeliers, 
a  deputation  from  the  section  of  the  Pantheon,  tutored 
for  the  purpose,  attended  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention, 
and  required  that  "  the  impure  remains  of  the  family 
"  who  butchered  the  people  on  the  10th  of  August, 
"  should  fall  under  the  avenging  and  protecting  sword 
"of  the  law."  An  act  of  accusation,  replete  with  fal- 
sities and  absurdities,  was  framed  against  her,  and  an 
interrogatory  was  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  extract- 
ing from  her  answers  some  pretext  for  her  condemna- 
tion. She  was  asked  whether  she  had  not  comforted 
her  nephew  with  the  hopes  of  succeeding  to  his 
father's  throne  1  She  answered,  "  I  have  conversed 
"  familiarly  with  that  unfortunate  child,  who  has  more 
"  than  one  claim  to  my  affection ;  and  I  gave  him  all 
"  those  consolations  which  appeared  to  me  likely  to 
"  reconcile  him  to  the  loss  of  those  who  had  given 
"  him  birth."  This  answer  was  construed  as-  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  a  plot  "  to  build  up  the  wrecks  of  a 
"  subverted  throne,  by  deluging  it  with  the  blood  of 
"  the  patriots."  On  this  observation,  without  hearing 
a  single  witness,  the  Princess  was  condemned.  Four- 
and-twenty  persons  were  tried  at  the  same  time,  con- 
demned for  the  same  conspiracy,  and  guillotined  the 
same  day ;  the  Princess  was  executed  last.  Her  con- 
duct on  her  trial,  and  till  the  moment  of  her  death, 
was  calculated  to  prove,  before  a  tribunal  of  atheists, 
the  firmness  and  composure  which  religion  can  com- 
municate to  a  mind  naturally  timid. 

The  same  feeling  which  caused  this  murder  pro- 
duced that  of  the  Countess  Du  Barry,  the  distinguished 
mistress  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth.  She  was  not  so  deeply 
plunged  in  vice  as  other  mistresses  of  aged  and  de- 
praved monarchs  have  been ;  but  in  her  death,  not  less 
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than  her  Ufc,   she  formed  a  striking  contrast   to  the     /i^xvr 
Princess  Ehzabeth,  who  suffered  with  the  patience  and  __I^_1, 
resigned  piety  of  a  saint  and  a  martyr;  Madame  Du        1791. 
Barry  disgraced  her  last  moment  by  the  shrieks,  the 
struggles,  and  the  impotent  violence  of  a  woman  whose 
only  joy  and  desire  were  fixed  in  this  world,  and  who 
had  no  prospect  or  hope  beyond  it. 

While  thus  extending  the  system  of  terror,  Tlobe-  J^^':,'^^'"rfjf 
spierre  was  constantly  engaged  in  promoting  his  own 
views  of  supreme  power ;  the  authorities  of  govern- 
ment were  distributed  among  twelve  committees 
entirely  devoted  to  him  ;  he  established  a  secret  police, 
which  was  profusely  paid,  and  exercised  the  office  of 
spies  in  every  meeting,  institution,  and  family  ;  he  was 
always  attended  with  a  secret  guard  to  protect  him 
against  those  sudden  dangers  of  which  he  could  not  be 
apprised  by  his  spies ;  in  public,  numerous  adherents, 
armed  with  heavy  sticks,  were  at  hand  to  repel  any 
immediate  assaults,  and,  as  if  anxious  to  form  a  body 
guard  of  youthful  protectors,  attached  to  his  cause  and 
to  his  person,  he  collected,  under  pretext  of  relieving 
patriotic  families,  three  thousand*  young  men,  aged 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen ;  they  wore  a  fantastic  uniform, 
of  classical  design,  were  well  armed  and  disciplined, 
inflamed  with  the  highest  opinions  of  the  virtue  and 
patriotism  of  Tlobespierre :  the  place  of  their  encamp- 
ment was  the  Plaine  de  Grenelle,  near  Paris,  and  they 
were  called  eleves  de  Tecole  de  Mars. 

These  were  among  the  means  by  which  Robespierre 
hoped  to  gain  and  to  secure,  as  the  fruit  of  his  widely 
extended  popularity,  the  permanent  possession  of 
supreme  power,  under  the  name  of  president,  protector, 
dictator,  or  some  other,  unknown  and  undefined.  His 
contrivances  display  art  without  wisdom ;  daring  un- 
supported by  valour  or  magnanimity.  Instead  of 
advancing  with  the  manly  step  of  a  successful  soldier, 
his  was  the  insidious  motion  of  a  cautious  pettifogger. 
lie  had  not  the  courage  to  dissolve  or  purify  the  Con- 
vention ;    but  by  his  efforts  to   render  the  members 

•  Laci^tello,  tomo  xii.  p.  (\7  ;  La  Valine,  tome  ii  p    176,  makes  their  num- 
ber six  thousand . 
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unresisting  victims  to  his  bloody  tribunal,  he  created 
alarm,  jealousy,  and  deadly  opposition. 

While  these  sentiments  were  gaining  ground,  he 
attempted  a  new  project  to  gain  popularity,  by  rescuing 
his  country  from  the  well-deserved  imputation  of 
atheism.  His  efforts,  so  far  as  the  mere  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  Supreme  Being,  without  reverence  for  his 
revealed  will,  or  provision  for  his  worship,  were  proba- 
bly sincere,  as  they  were  consistent  with  his  antecedent 
conduct.  In  a  speech  at  the  Jacobin  club,  made 
before  the  arrest  of  Hebert  and  his  party,  he  had 
observed  that  atheism  was  aristocratical,  and  the  idea 
of  a  great  Being,  who  watched  over  oppressed  inno- 
cence and  punished  successful  crime,  was  altogether 
popular.  "  Did  no  God  exist,"  he  added,  "  we  ought 
to  invent  one*"  The  aspect  of  public  opinion  was 
favourable  to  his  bounded  views.  The  Cordeliers  and 
other  furious  societies  were  all  abolished  ;  the  Jacobins, 
with  their  affiliated  bodies,  alone  remained,  and  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  had  declared  that  integrity, 
justice,  and  all  the  virtues,  were  the  order  of  the  day. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Robespierre  appeared 
in  the  Convention  as  the  reporter  from  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  on  the  subject  of  morality  and  re- 
ligion. His  speech,  carefully  prepared,  was  a  mixture 
of  puerile  truisms  and  argumentative  absurdities  ;  and 
he  described  priests  as  being  to  morality  what  empirics 
are  to  medicine.  In  conclusion,  a  decree  was  obtained, 
declaring  that  the  French  people  acknowledged  a 
Supreme  Being  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
that  the  most  worthy  worship  was  the  practice  of  our 
duties  toward  man.  Fetes  were  to  be  instituted  on 
every  decade,  or  tenth  day,  to  recall  man  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  Divinity,  and  of  the  dignity  of  his 
own  being;  their  names  were  to  be  derived  from  the 
most  useful  of  the  social  virtues ;  and  there  were  to  be 
separate  commemorations  of  the  great  days  of  the 
revolutionf .  In  a  month,  a  festival  was  to  be  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  the  Supreme  Being,  at  which  the 


*  Thiers,  tome  vi.  p.  lo. 

t  The  14th  July,  the  10th  August,  the  '21st  of  January,  and  the  3Ist  of  May. 
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Convention,  the  constituted  authorities,  and  the  whole       xx'xx'i 
popuhition  of  Paris,  were  to  attend,  and  the  arrange-       '  ^  ' 
ment  was  confided  to  David.  1794. 

Nothing  coidd  exceed  the  satisfaction  with  which  popularity  of 
the  new  proposal  was  received ;  Robespierre's  speech  \^^^^'^  procccd- 
was  rapturously  applauded,  printed,  and  profusely  dis- 
tributed ;  the  Jacobins  came  to  the  bar  of  the  Conven- 
tion to  acknowledge  their  gratitude,  and  promise  their 
presence  at  the  fete;  the  inscription  "  to  reason,"  was 
effaced  from  the  churches,  and  "  to  the  Supreme  Being" 
substituted ;  "  Vive  L'Eternel"  became  a  popular  cry, 
and  there  was  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  festival 
would  be  as  numerously  attended  as  that  to  the  goddess 
of  reason  in  the  preceding  autumn. 

To  the  day  of  this  celebration,  Robespierre  is  said  june  8. 
to  have  looked  forward  for  the  consummation   of  his  p^icbrafiou 

111  1  tins. 

ambitious  designs.  To  appear  as  the  visible  head  of 
the  transaction,  he  had  caused  himself  to  be  appointed 
President  of  the  Convention,  and  prepared  his  speech 
even  with  greater  care  than  on  the  former  occasion. 
At  eight  in  the  morning,  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries 
was  filled  with  an  anxious  crowd,  who  displayed  the 
unusual  appearance  of  elegance  in  dress,  and  thus  pro- 
claimed their  emancipation  from  the  filthy  domination 
of  the  Cordeliers.     Robespierre   liad  repaired  to  the 

■•  .  11  1     •  1.  •       r  Conduct  of 

palace  at  an  early  hour,  and,  in  an  upper  apartment  of  Robe.-^pierre. 
the  pavilion  de  Flore,  breakfasted  in  company  with  a 
few  of  his  intimate  and  most  confidential  friends.  The 
Conv-ention  had  assembled  in  a  large  temporary  build- 
ing, opposite  the  central  pavilion  of  the  palace,  and 
toward  noon  sent  to  apprize  him  that  he  was  expected. 
To  the  surprise  and  indignation  of  many,  he  kept  them 
waitinn;  a  considerable  time ;  and,  then  advancing  to 
an  exalted  place  in  the  building,  pronounced  his  pre- 
pared oration.  When  this  was  finished,  the  members 
of  the  Convention,  two  by  two,  marched  to  the  Champ 
de  jNIars.  In  this  progress,  too,  Robes})icrre  shewed 
an  indiscreet  arrogance  and  presumption,  by  separating 
himself  from  tlio  main  body,  and  affecting  distinction 
by  marching  alone,  at  the  head,  and  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  them.     The  ceremony  was  one  of  bur- 
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lesqiie  grandeur ;  three  images,  representing  atheism, 
discord,  and  selfishness,  were  set  on  fire  ;  wisdom  issued 
from  their  ashes,  but  it  was  remarked  that  she  was 
tinged  with  the  smoke  that  had  been  created ;  chil- 
dren, crowned  with  violets,  chanted  patriotic  hymns  ; 
young  men,  crowned  with  oak,  swore  before  their  se- 
niors, who  wore  garlands  of  vine  and  olive,  to  defend 
their  country.  They  returned  to  the  garden  of  the 
Tuileries,  and  the  follies  of  the  day  were  terminated  by 
shews  and  dances,  in  which  the  gaiety  of  the  French 
character  was  diplayed  in  its  full  efiect. 

In  the  course  of  this  day,  the  countenance  of  Ro- 
bespierre evinced  the  changing  sensations  of  his  mind. 
He  came  from  the  pavilion  of  Flora,  radiating  with 
confidence  and  joy,  as  expecting  an  event  which  was 
to  crown  all  his  wishes.  In  the  progress  of  his  speech 
in  the  garden,  he  found  his  hopes  unaccomplished ;  his 
appearance  shewed  the  gloom  of  disappointment,  and 
he  marched  at  the  head  of  his  colleagues,  in  a  state  of 
sullen  dissatisfaction ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  ceremony 
his  countenance  was  marked  by  the  ferocious  passions 
which  agitated  his  soul,  and  portended  revenge  and 
destruction.  An  author,  who  had  good  means  of 
knowing  his  manoeuvres,  and  had  been  employed  in 
executing  some  of  them,  explains  these  phenomena 
by  stating  that  a  gang  had  been  hired  to  raise  in  the 
garden,  at  proper  points  in  his  speech,  the  words,  "  Vive 
Robespierre!  Vive  le  Dictateur !"  trusting  that  the  herd 
who  attended  the  ceremony  would  have  repeated  the 
cry;  that,  spreading  from  mouth  to  mouth,  it  would 
have  become  general  in  Paris ;  and  that  this  revolu- 
tion, like  so  many  others,  would  have  passed  as  the 
spontaneous  sufi"rage  of  the  people.  Unfortunately, 
the  reward  of  their  exertion  was  paid  in  advance ; 
while  Robespierre  was  enjoying  his  sumptuous  regale, 
these  men,  in  the  humbler  recesses  of  the  tavern,  were 
spending  the  money  they  had  received  ;  and  when  their 
clamour  was  anxiously  expected  by  the  orator,  nothing 
saluted  his  ear  but  the  ordinary  applause  bestowed  on 
well-turned  periods  or  flashy  sentiments.  Had  these 
hirelings  recovered  from  the  effect  of  their  potations, 
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and  made  the  attempt  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  it  would     lxx'x  vi 

have  been   in  vain,   the  effect  would  have  been    de-  . 

stroyed  by  the  dispersion  of  groupes  in  that  more  1794. 
ample  space,  and  by  the  impossibility  of  uniting,  at  a 
moment,  in  the  same  exclamation,  an  assemblage  of 
between  three  and  four  hundred  thousand  people,  pur- 
suing various  pleasures,  and  inspired  with  no  general 
sentiment*.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  several  pointed 
sayings  increased  Kobespierre's  ill-humour,  by  shewing 
that  his  projects  were  not  unknown,  and  menacing  him 
with  their  consequences.  The  word  tyrant  and  the  name 
of  Brutus  reached  his  ears  from  various  quarters ;  Bour- 
don de  rOisc  reminded  him  of  Mirabeau's  observation, 
how  near  the  Tarpeian  rock  was  to  the  Capitol ;  and 
when,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  he  presumptuously 
said  that  the  Great  Being  had  planted  in  the  heart  of 
the  oppressor  remorse  and  fear,  a  powerful  voice  from 
among  the  members  of  the  Convention  answered, 
"  That  is  very  true,  Robespierre"!'." 

In  the  great  qualities  necessary  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  mighty  enterprize  he  contemplated,  this 
pretender  was  utterly  deficient.  His  eloquence,  ornate, 
pointed,  and  seductive,  had  not  the  inspiration  which 
impels  to  high  resolves  and  heroic  achievements ;  he 
neither  possessed,  nor  seems  to  have  desired,  the  ardent 
courage  which  enables  a  successful  soldier  to  subjugate 
his  country ;  he  had  not  even  the  magnanimous  fero- 
city of  Danton,  who  could  stand  unmoved  in  the  pre- 
sence of  certain  death,  and  shoot  paper  pellets  into  the 
face  of  the  judge  prepared  and  disposed  to  pronounce 
his  doom ;  his  wonderful  popularity  was  acquired  by 
contrivance  and  association  ;  by  the  aid  of  adherents, 
whom  he  feared  and  sacrificed.  Accustomed,  from  the 
beginning  of  his  public  career,  to  expect  distinction 
and  advantage  from  the  removal  of  his  superiors  or 
competitors,  he  brought  himself  to  accelerate  those 
events,  and,  in  the  progress  of  his  course,  accus- 
tomed himself  to  shed  torrents  of  blood,  often  when  he 
knew  no  cause    but  the   perpetuation    of  that    terror 

•    La  Valloe,  toin.  ii.  p.  183. 

t   Thiers,  torn.  vi.  o.^'i ;  Lacretclle,  torn.  xii.  p.  18. 
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which  was  the  basis  of  his  power.  He  foresaw  a  day 
when  a  display  of  clemency  would  be  necessary ;  but 
he  was  not  yet  disposed  to  accelerate  its  advance,  or 
probably  reserved  it  as  a  means  of  propitiating  the 
people  to  his  assumption  of  supreme  authority. 

In  all  periods  of  the  revolution,  the  cry  of  every 
predominating  party  had  been,  that  a  chief  or  leader 
was  wanting;  and  every  faction,  from  that  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  to  the  present  time,  had  pointed  to  its  own 
favourite  as  the  fit  person  to  fill  the  post  among  them, 
and  consequently  in  the  state.  Robespierre,  venerated 
throughout  France  with  an  extravagant  predilection 
amounting  to  adoration,  was  encouraged  to  expect  this 
advancement ;  but  several  of  his  colleagues  viewed  the 
intention  with  displeasure,  while  he,  apprised  of  their 
sentiments,  regarded  them  with  dislike  and  suspicion, 
and  was  particularly  jealous  of  every  act  and  every 
incident  which  placed  them  in  a  situation  to  share 
with  him  the  predilection  of  the  public. 

An  event,  demonstrative  of  these  feelings,  had  re- 
cently occurred.  A  young  man,  named  L'Amiral,  a 
clerk  in  the  lottery  office,  who  had  been  in  habits  of 
friendship,  and  lodged  in  the  same  house,  with  Collot 
d'Herbois,  incensed  at  the  barbarities  he  had  exercised 
at  Lyons,  lay  in  wait  to  assassinate  him  on  his  return 
home  in  an  evening.  Fortunately  for  Collot,  the 
assassin  alarmed  him  by  his  threats  as  he  approached ; 
he  called  for  help,  the  ball  intended  for  him  slightly 
wounded  a  locksmith  whom  the  outcry  had  attracted  to 
the  spot.  L'Amiral  was  secured ;  for  several  days,  all 
the  homage  of  Paris  was  poured  out  to  the  strolling 
player ;  the  Convention  received  numerous  addresses ; 
in  one,  from  a  commune  of  Paris,  they  said,  they  for  a 
long  time  had  entertained  doubts  of  the  existence  of  a 
Supreme  Being ;  but,  after  the  miraculous  preservation 
of  Collot  d'Herbois,  every  possibility  of  doubt  was 
removed. 

Robespierre's  jealousy  at  this  extravagant  pros- 
tration was  removed  by  an  incident  even  more  simple 
and  unimporant.  A  young  girl,  name  Cecile  Renault, 
probably  insane,  called  at  his  abode,  and  insisted  on 
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admission  ;  when  taken  into  custody,  she  declared  that  ^  xxxvi 
her  only  motive  was  to  see  how  a  tyrant  looked.  This  " 
was  sufficient  to  turn  the  tide  in  favour  of  Robespierre ;  i7D4. 
she  had  no  instrument  of  death  about  her,  but  was 
immediately  transformed  into  a  second  Charlotte  Cor- 
day :  the  worship  of  all  true  believers  was  restored  to 
the  great  idol :  search  was  made  in  all  quarters  for 
relations,  friends,  and  even  acquaintances,  of  the  two 
prisoners ;  a  great  many  were  found,  and  without  the 
least  proof  of  fact,  or  shew  of  probability,  L'Amiral  and 
Renault,  who  had  never  spoken  to  each  other,  together 
with  Renault's  father,  her  aunts,  who  were  nuns,  and 
her  brother,  with  a  large  number  of  persons  of  both 
sexes,  old  and  young,  who  had  never  seen  each  other, 
were  arraigned,  convicted,  and  executed  together,  as 
agents  of  a  Baron  Butz,  whose  crime  was  undefined, 
and  who  had  quitted  France.  Barrere  introduced  the 
report  of  L'Amiral's  attempt  with  the  usual  assertion 
that  it  was  one  of  the  plots  of  Pitt ;  that  Robespierre 
was  the  victim  really  intended;  he  produced  letters 
pretended  to  have  been  written  in  London  and  in 
Holland,  and  intercepted,  declaring  that  the  conspi- 
racies of  Pitt  were  directed  against  the  committee,  and 
against  Robespierre  in  particular,  reading  from  one  of 
them  a  feigned  passage,  "  We  are  greatly  afraid  of  the 
"  influence  of  Robespierre.  The  more  the  government 
"  of  the  French  republic  is  concentrated,  the  greater 
"  will  be  its  strength,  and  the  greater  the  difficulty  of 
"  overthowing  it."  Under  portraits,  statues,  and 
bronzes  representing  his  person,  with  which  his  apart- 
ments were  profusely  adorned,  were  poetical  inscrip- 
tions raising  him  above  Cato  and  Aristides ;  and  letters 
were  addressed  to  him  in  which  he  was  styled  the 
envoy  of  God,  the  new  Messiah,  and  the  revived 
Orpheus,  with  other  flatteries  equally  base  and  ridicu- 
lous. 

Such  expressions,  and  the  abject  prostration  of  the 
French  people,  warranted  the  aspiring  pretensions  of 
this  demagogue;  but  they  were  not  without  some 
counterpoise,  in  letters  of  reproacli,  execration,  and 
menace.     In  fact,  from  the  festival  to  the  Supreme 

uu  2 
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Being,  so  profuse  in  blossoms  of  hope,  so  barren  in  the 
fruits  of  advantage,  may  be  dated  his  downfall. 

Irritated  and  alarmed  at  the  events  of  this  day,  but 
incapable  of  acting  or  planning  any  thing,  except 
by  means  of  blood  and  terror,  Robespierre  sought 
to  confirm  his  authority  and  extinguish  opposition  by 
devising,  with  the  aid  of  Couthon  only,  and  without  the 
privity  of  his  colleagues,  a  most  extraordinary  decree. 
It  gave  additional  scope  to  the  operations  of  the  Re- 
volutionary Tribunal,  by  dividing  it  into  five  sections, 
each  composed  of  three  judges  and  nine  jurors,  of 
whom  seven  should  be  sufficient  to  act.  They  were 
all  named  in  the  decree ;  and  it  was  declared  to  be 
instituted  to  punish  the  enemies  of  the  people.  These 
enemies  were  classed  and  described  so  extensively  and 
indefinitely,  that  no  man  could  be  sure  that  he  might 
not  be  comprised.  Among  many  other  descriptions, 
were  those,  who  had  sought  the  destruction  of  liberty, 
whether  by  force  or  guile ;  who  had  abetted  the  de- 
signs of  the  enemy,  by  favouring  the  retreat  and  im- 
punity of  conspirators  and  aristocracy,  by  persecuting 
and  calumniating  patriotism,  corrupting  the  delegates 
of  the  people,  or  perverting  the  principles  of  the  revolu- 
tion, the  measures  or  the  laws  of  government,  by  false 
and  unfaithful  interpretations ;  who  had  deceived  the 
people  or  their  representatives  to  lead  them  to  measures 
adverse  to  the  interests  of  liberty ;  spread  false  news  to 
divide  or  to  agitate  the  people,  deprave  their  morals  or 
corrupt  their  conscience,  to  diminish  the  energy  or 
purity  of  revolutionary  and  republican  principles,  or 
arrest  their  progress,  whether  by  counter-revolutionary 
or  insidious  writings,  or  by  any  other  device  ;  and, 
finally,  all  who  by  any  means,  whatever  disguise  they 
might  have  assumed,  should  have  made  an  attempt 
against  the  liberty,  unity,  or  safety,  or  laboured  to 
pervert  the  consolidation  of  the  republic.  All  these 
were  to  suffer  death.  As  evidence  to  convict  the  ene- 
mies of  the  people,  every  kind  of  document,  whether 
material  or  moral,  verbal  or  written,  was  to  be  received, 
if  it  could  naturally  obtain  the  assent  of  every  just  and 
reasonable  mind.     The  rule  for  deciding  was  to  be  the 
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conscience  of  jurymen  enlightened  by  the  love  of  their 
country,  their  interest  being  the  triumph  of  the  re- 
pubHc  and  the  ruin  of  its  enemies ;  and  they  were  to 
proceed  by  the  simple  means  pointed  out  by  good  sense 
for  attaining  the  knowledge  of  truth  in  the  forms  deter- 
mined by  law.  If  there  existed  proofs,  whether  mate- 
rial or  moral,  independently  of  testimonial  proof,  wit- 
nesses were  not  to  be  examined,  unless  for  the  disco- 
very of  accomplices,  or  other  matters  important  to  the 
public  welfare.  And  it  was  declared  that  the  law 
assigned,  as  defenders  of  calumniated  patriots,  a  patriotic 
jury ;  but  conspirators  were  to  have  no  defenders. 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine,  under  the  form  of  a  law, 
an  edict  of  destruction  more  sanguinary  and  more  ine- 
vitable than  this.  It  received  its  definitive  character 
and  demonstrated  the  intention  of  its  contrivers,  from 
a  clause  which  declared  that  no  one  could  be  sent  for 
trial  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  but  by  the 
Convention,  or  the  Committee  of  Public  or  of  General 
Safety,  or  representative  of  the  people  on  mission,  or  by 
the  public  accuser  of  the  Tribunal. 

Accustomed  as  the  Convention  had  been  to  record,  Opposed, 
without  examination,  every  measure  suggested  by  the 
governing  power,  this  decree  roused  them  a  little 
from  the  torpor  of  slavery.  "  If  such  a  law  can  pass," 
Ruamps  exclaimed,  "  nothing  is  left  for  the  friends  of 
"  liberty  but  to  blow  out  their  own  brains ;"  and  Le- 
cointre  moved  an  adjournment ;  but  the  pompous  blus- 
tering of  Barrere  and  the  undisguised  fury  of  Robes- 
pierre quelled  the  incipient  opposition,  and  the  law 
passed  unaltered. 

A  conference  in  the  night  enabled  the  friends  of 
Danton,  who  were  most  directly  affected  by  the  decree, 
to  estimate  correctly  their  own  danger  and  to  consider 
the  means  of  averting  it.  "  We  are  doomed  to  de- 
"  struction,"  one  of  them  observed ;  "  marked  for  the 
"  axe  of  the  executioner,  as  trees  in  a  forest  are  for 
"  that  of  the  woodman*."  Still,  as  the  motives  of  these 
men  were  merely  personal,  as  no  zeal,  no  feeling  for 

•  The  phrase  in    French  is  technical  and  not  capable  of  literal  translation, 
"  II  fait  dcs  coup3-perc<*6  dc  la  Convention." 
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the  people,  but  only  the  cowardly  apprehension  of  their 
own  peril  impelled  them,  their  conduct  was  feeble  and 
indecisive ;  their  minds  swayed  according  to  the  pre- 
ponderance of  different  notions  of  the  hazards  to  be 
incurred. 

Bourdon  de  I'Oise,  assuming  the  lead  of  a  new 
party,  addressed  the  Convention  on  the  following  day, 
observing  that  the  members  were  now  placed  at  the 
mercy,  not  only  of  the  two  committees,  but  of  every 
deputy  on  mission,  and  of  the  public  accuser.  "  Does 
"  the  Convention,"  he  asked,  "mean  to  renounce  rights 
"confided  to  it  by  the  sovereign  people'?"  He  hailed 
exclamations  of  "  No !"  "  No !"  as  proofs  that  liberty 
was  imperishable ;  and  Merlin  obtained  a  declaration 
that  the  Convention  could  not  abdicate  their  own 
exclusive  right  to  send  their  members  before  the  Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal.  Thus  was  a  victory  achieved  over 
the  tyrannizing  power  ;  but  the  triumph  was  very 
short-lived.  When  attention  was  again  called  to  the 
decree,  inquiries  were  made  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
clause  for  granting  a  patriotic  jury  as  defenders  to  one 
class  of  accused  persons,  and  no  defenders  to  another  1 
and  what  precise  meaning  could  be  affixed  to  the 
words,  depraving  the  morals  of  the  people  ]  were  they 
to  include  every  publication  in  which  the  strict  rules 
of  modesty  were  not  observed  ?  A  debate  was  carried 
on,  in  which  Bourdon  and  his  friends  shrunk  before  the 
threats  and  sarcasms  of  their  opponents :  appalled  at 
the  repetition  of  the  names  of  Brissot  and  Guadet, 
Dan  ton  and  Hebert,  Pitt  and  Cobourg,  they  relapsed 
into  prostrate  submission  ;  the  explanatory  decree  was 
rescinded,  and  the  law  of  blood  remained  unaltered*. 

These  proceedings  ought  to  have  formed  a  warning 
to  Robespierre  ;  but,  possessing  none  of  the  gifts  requi- 
site to  the  attainment  of  warm  and  devoted  adherents. 


*  It  -was  called,  from  the  name  of  the  day  on  which  it  was  enacted,  in  the 
republican  calendar,  the  law  of  the  vingtdeuxPrairial.  It  is  observed,  that  from  the 
lOth  ol  March,  1793,  when  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  was  first  instituted,  to  the 
10th  of  June  1794  (fifteen  months),  there  liad  been  condemned  577  persons, 
almost  nine  a  week  ;  but  from  the  passing  of  the  new  law  to  the  2/ th  of  July  fol- 
lowing (not  quite  seven  Meeks),r285,  or  more  than  27  a  day,  had  been  sacrificed. 
— Smythe's  Lectures,  vol.  iii.  p.  222. 
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and  having  terrified,  by  the  examples  of  his  ruthless     lxxxvi 
implacability,  those  who  might  have  been  disposed  to 


unite  with  him  in  a  spirited  attempt,  warned  by  the  1794. 
aspect  of  circumstances  in  the  course  of  his  grand  cele- 
bration, and  apprized,  perhaps,  of  sentiments  not  yet 
publicly  professed  by  some  of  his  colleagues,  he  affect- 
edly severed  himself  from  them,  and  for  a  period  of 
five  weeks  was  absent  from  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety ;  a  measure  which  gained  him  no  friends,  but 
gave  strength  and  consistency  to  the  machinations  of 
his  enemies.  It  is  said  that  the  immediate  cause  of 
his  separation  from  his  colleagues  was  a  personal  alter- 
cation with  Billaud-Varennes  ;  but,  whatever  might  be 
the  cause,  it  was  highly  prejudicial  to  him.  His  ad- 
versaries increased  in  strength  and  combination,  while, 
as  friends,  he  could  only  reckon  with  confidence  on 
Couthon  and  St.  Just*. 

A  short  time  shewed  that  a  decisive  conflict  was  J"'y  '^6. 
inevitable.  He  must  destroy  his  enemies,  or  fall  before  convention.  "^ 
them ;  and  at  last  he  threw  down  the  gauntlet  of  hos- 
tility. He  appeared  in  the  tribune  of  the  Convention, 
after  a  long  secession  ;  and,  in  a  prolix,  ill-connected 
speech,  complained  of  the  treatment  he  received  from 
intriguers  and  calumniators,  both  abroad  and  at  home : 
at  the  head  of  those  abroad  he  placed  the  Duke  of 
York  and  Pitt ;  those  at  home  he  would  not  name,  but 
so  strongly  intimated  certain  members,  that  several 
rose  to  exculpate  themselves.  Bourdon  moved  that 
the  speech  might  be  referred  to  the  committees  previ- 
ously to  its  being  printed  ;  Cambon  and  Vadier  com- 
plained of  insinuations  against  them  ;  Couthon  de- 
fended Robespierre,  reprobated  the  system  of  calumny 
which  prevailed,  insisted  that  a  line  of  demarcation 
should  be  drawn  between  the  patriots  and  the  in- 
triguers, and  that  the  speech  should  be  printed  mthout 
being  referred  to  the  committees.  In  a  tumultuous 
debate  whicli  ensued,  Freron  demanded  the  exemption 
of  members  from  arrest,  adding,  that  no  man  could 
speak  freely  while  influenced  by  fear.      Billaud  Va- 

•  Meinoires  Poliliqucs  et  Militaircs,  toui.  ii.  p.  100. 
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rennes  answered,  with  a  logic  altogether  singular,  that 
he,  whom  fear  hindered  from  delivering  his  opinion, 
was  unworthy  to  be  a  representative  of  the  people. 
Barrere  spoke  a  few  equivocal  words ;  and,  in  the  end, 
the  printing  was  ordered  unconditionally. 

From  the  Convention,  Robespierre  hastened  to 
read  his  speech  at  the  Jacobins,  where  it  excited  a 
general  enthusiasm.  Couthon  denounced  the  two  com- 
mittees as  traitors ;  Coffinhal  proposed  the  purification 
of  the  Convention,  which  was  well  understood  to  im- 
port the  destruction  of  all  members,  except  those  de- 
voted to  his  patron ;  and  David,  embracing  Robespierre, 
promised,  if  he  drank  hemlock,  to  drink  it  with  him. 

When  the  Convention  re-assembled,  business  was 
proceeding  in  its  usual  channel,  till  St.  Just  ascended 
the  tribune,  and  after  stating  that  the  committees  of 
government  had  directed  him  to  make  a  report  on  the 
state  of  the  country,  added  that  their  remedies  were 
inefficient  for  the  existing  grievances,  and  he  would 
speak  from  himself.  Tallien  pushed  him  from  the 
tribune,  complained  of  the  audacity  of  individuals  in 
attacking  government,  and  demanded  that  the  veil 
should  be  withdrawn.  He  was  interrupted  by  Billaud, 
who,  from  his  seat,  demanded  an  unequivocal  explana- 
tion ;  the  Convention  was  between  two  precipices ;  the 
public  force  was  in  the  hands  of  a  man  denounced  by 
the  committee,  but  retained  in  his  command  by  an 
individual  who  for  more  than  a  month  past  had  plotted 
the  dissolution  of  the  Convention :  that  individual  was 
Robespierre.  He  deprecated  tyranny,  and  asked  if 
any  members  present  wished  to  live  under  it.  Robes- 
pierre was  at  first  thunderstruck ;  afterward  endea- 
voured to  speak,  but  was  prevented  by  the  menaces  of 
Tallien,  who,  drawing  a  dagger  and  brandishing  it  in  the 
eyes  of  his  colleagues,  said  he  would  now  destroy  him 
with  it,  unless  the  Convention  delivered  him  up  to  the 
sword  of  justice.  After  some  amplification,  he  moved 
that  the  sitting  should  be  declared  permanent.  His 
efforts  were  seconded  by  Delmas  and  Barrere,  by  Bil- 
laud, and  Collot  d'Herbois,  who  was  president.  They 
obtained  a  decree  for  the  arrest  of  Henriot,  d'Aubigni, 
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Lavalette,  Dufraisse,  and  all  the  staff  of  the  national     lxxxv'i 
guard ;  but  had  not  yet  the  courage  to  mclude  the  tyrant 


himself.  While  the  President  was  arranging  these  de-  1794. 
crees,  Robespierre  got  possession  of  the  tribune;  but  they 
would  not  permit  him  to  utter  a  word.  "  Down  "vvith  him ! 
"  down  with  Cromwell !"  resounded  from  every  quarter. 
As  he  persevered  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  a  hearing,  a 
member  said  to  him,  "  Robespierre,  you  shall  not  speak ; 
"  the  blood  of  Danton  is  upon  your  head ;  it  flows  into 
"  your  throat,  it  choaks  you !"  "  Ah,  ah !"  he  exclaimed,  % 

grinding  his  teeth  and  foaming  with  rage — "  Ah,  ah ! 
"  robbers,  it  is  Danton,  then."  He  was  heard  no 
more ;  Vadier  interrupted  him,  and  made  a  speech, 
wherein  he  unfolded  his  tyranny  and  all  his  iniquities. 
This  blow  completely  overpowered  him ;  he  cast  a 
look  of  piercing  indignation  toward  the  Mountain,  and 
reproached  their  desertion ;  he  is  even  said,  in  his  ex- 
tremity, to  have  turned  to  the  right  side  to  solicit  their 
protection,  but  in  vain.  Tallien  and  Billaud  poured 
fresh  accusations  on  his  head  with  unceasing  assiduity. 
He  perceived  the  world  sliding  from  under  him,  and 
that  he  would  speedily  be  precipitated  into  the  abyss 
of  destruction;  "Well!"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of 
desperation,  "  lead  me,  then,  to  instant  death."  "  Exe- 
"  crable  monster!"  exclaimed  Dumont,  with  a  threaten- 
ing gesture,  "  thou  hast  deserved  it  a  hundred  times !" 
The  decree  for  his  accusation  was  then  put  and  carried 
unanimously,  and  Couthon  and  St.  Just  were  added. 
The  younger  Robespierre  and  Le  Bas,  indignant  at 
wliat  was  passing,  insulted  the  Convention,  and 
threatened  some  of  the  members  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  get  mcluded  in  the  decree  of  accusation.  The 
officer  who  was  ordered  to  take  them  into  custody,  and 
lead  them  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  im- 
pressed with  the  habitual  respect  and  fear  excited  by 
the  presence  of  Robespierre,  hesitated  to  obey  the  re- 
peated commands  of  the  President,  and  would  not 
receive  the  prisoners,  till  the  chief  of  them  made  a  sign 
expressive  of  his  obedience  to  the  law,  when  they  were 
all  led  out. 

Meantime,  the  rumour  of  what  was  doing  spread  insurrection 
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all  over  Paris.  The  Jacobins  assembled  in  their  hall, 
and  sent  to  put  the  sections  in  a  state  of  insurrection. 
The  tocsin  was  sounded,  the  Greve  covered  with  armed 
men,  and  several  pieces  of  artillery  planted  on  the 
Quai  Pelletier,  threatening  the  hall  of  Convention; 
the  barriers  were  shut,  and  Henriot,  who  had  been 
arrested  and  had  escaped,  was  indefatigable  in  collect- 
ing an  armed  force  to  resist  the  execution  of  the  decree. 
The  keepers  of  the  various  prisons,  participating  in  the 
general  dread  excited  by  his  name,  had  refused  to 
receive  Robespierre  and  the  other  deputies,  who  were 
speedily  rescued  from  their  guard,  and,  having  opened 
a  sitting  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  outlawed  the  National 
Convention.  After  spending  in  debate  a  long  time, 
which  conspirators  of  only  moderate  talents  would  have 
employed  much  more  effectively,  they  sent  a  part  of 
the  armed  force,  and  Henriot  at  their  head,  to  dissolve 
the  Convention.  But  that  body,  convinced  that  they 
were  struggling  for  their  lives,  had,  in  the  time  so 
foolishly  wasted  by  their  opponents,  concerted  mea- 
sures against  them ;  Legendre  had  dispersed  the 
Jacobin  club,  seven  deputies  were  sent  into  various 
parts  of  the  city  with  a  proclamation,  explaining  the 
true  state  of  things ;  a  decree  of  outlawry  was  passed 
against  the  Commune ;  and  when  Henriot,  at  the  head 
of  his  troop,  made  his  appearance  in  the  court-yard  of 
the  Tuileries,  they  put  him  out  of  the  law  also.  His 
soldiers,  panic-struck,  refused  to  obey  his  orders,  and 
the  people  demanded  his  arrestation;  confused  and 
abashed,  he  hastened  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  in- 
formed his  comrades  of  his  ill  success.  The  Conven- 
tion, seeing  the  operation  of  their  new  engine,  pro- 
claimed sentence  of  outlawry  against  Robespierre  and 
all  his  associates,  and  set  a  price  on  their  heads. 

The  seven  deputies  had  succeeded  in  raising  a  party 
of  the  armed  inhabitants  of  Paris  in  their  favour,  and 
with  these,  reinforced  by  some  soldiers,  who  remained 
faithful  to  the  national  representation,  found  them- 
selves able,  at  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to 
march  against  the  Commune,  having  first  persuaded 
the  cannoneers   at   the  Quai  Pelletier   to  resist   the 
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commands  of  Henriot,  who  was  now  out  of  the  law,     lxxxvi 
and  to  jom  them.     The  Hotel  de  Ville  might  have 


made  a  powerful  resistance,  and  perhaps  have  turned  1794. 
the  tide  of  success;  but  the  soldiers  of  the  national 
guard,  hearing  that  the  Commune  and  the  deputies 
there  assembled  were  outlawed,  refused  obedience; 
the  cannoneers  were  differently  disposed;  but  the 
curious  mob  had  obtained  possession  of  the  gun-car- 
riages, and  used  them  as  ladders  to  enable  them  to  look 
into  the  windows  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  to  see  how  the 
conspirators  behaved  in  this  emergency.  Bourdon, 
having  read  to  the  people  the  proclamation  of  outlawry, 
rushed  into  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  armed  with  a  sabre 
and  pistols,  and  followed  by  a  considerable  force.  The 
discomfited  confederates  were  most  of  them  taken  on 
the  spot,  a  few  escaped,  but  were  speedily  brought  to 
justice. 

Robespierre  was  in  one  of  the  apartments,  sitting  second  arrest 
squat  against  a  wall  with  a  knife  in  his  hand,  ap-  ofi^obospierre. 
parently  intended  for  the  purpose  of  self-destruction, 
but  which  he  durst  not  use.  A  soldier,  apprehending 
some  resistance,  fired  two  pistols  at  him,  one  of  which 
wounded  him  on  the  head,  the  other  broke  his  under 
jaw ;  he  was  taken  and  conducted  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  General  Safety,  his  broken  jaw  bound  up  with 
a  cloth  passed  under  his  chin,  and  tied  to  the  top 
of  liis  head.  A  message  was  sent  to  the  Convention  to 
know  if  he  should  be  brought  to  the  bar ;  but  the  mem- 
bers unanimously  exclaimed  that  they  would  no  more 
suffer  their  hall  to  be  polluted  by  the  presence  of  such 
a  monster.  He  lay  for  some  hours  in  an  anti-chamber  His  agony, 
of  the  Committee,  stretched  on  a  table,  motionless ;  but, 
torn  with  racking  recollections,  and  abandoned  to 
remorse,  he  pinched  his  thighs  with  convulsive  agony, 
and  scowled  gloomily  around  the  room,  when  he 
fancied  liimself  unobserved.  After  enduring,  in  this 
situation,  the  taunts  of  all  who  beheld  him,  he  was 
carried  to  the  Hotel  de  Dicu,  where  his  wounds  were 
dressed,  merely  to  prolong  his  existence,  and  from 
thence  was  sent  to  tlie  jirison  of  the  Conciergerie. 

He  was  brought  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal 
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the  same  day,  together  with  his  accomplices,  in  number 
twenty-one ;  as  they  were  all  out  of  the  law,  the  iden- 
tification of  their  persons  alone  was  necessary,  and 
sentence  of  death  was  demanded  against  them  by  their 
former  friend  and  creature,  Fouquier  Tainville.  In 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  at  about  five  o'clock,  they 
and  execution,  wcrc  couducted  to  tlic  placc  of  cxccution,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  numerous  spectators,  who  considered 
the  procession  before  them  as  the  earnest  of  future 
happiness.  The  streets,  the  windows,  and  the  roofs  of 
houses  were  crowded;  even  the  guard  who  escorted 
them  partook  of  the  general  transport;  and,  which 
they  were  never  before  known  to  do,  joined  the  cry  of 
Vive  la  Convention ! 

Such  was  the  fall  of  this  blood-stained,  tyrannical 
demagogue,  related  circumstantially,  from  the  efiect 
which  his  domination  and  destruction  had  on  the  in- 
terests of  this  nation  and  her  allies.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  expatiate  on  his  character;  a  consideration  of  his 
conduct  facilitates  the  compression  of  it  into  a  few 
words.  He  had  considerable,  but  not  first-rate,  abi- 
lities: his  hatreds  were  vehement,  insatiable,  impla- 
cable ;  but  he  was  incapable  of  love,  friendship,  or 
gratitude.  He  had  the  art  to  take  advantage  of  every 
turn  in  political  affairs  brought  about  by  others ;  but 
had  not  the  courage  to  risk  any  thing  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  them,  nor  the  honesty  to  own  his  obliga- 
tions, nor  the  forbearance  to  abstain,  when  it  seemed 
to  be  his  interest,  from  murdering  those  to  whom  he 
was  so  largely  indebted.  His  talents  and  his  character 
have  been  diversely  considered ;  he  was  extolled  during 
his  life  and  power,  beyond  the  extent  to  which  human 
abjectness  could  be  expected  to  attain.  After  his  death, 
every  crime  committed  in  Paris  or  the  departments 
was,  with  equal  injustice,  attributed  to  him.  Attempts 
have  since  been  made  to  exonerate  him  from  this 
heavy  load  of  censure,  and  to  represent  him  as  innocent, 
if  not  meritorious,  in  the  scenes  which  were  passing; 
in  talents  eminent,  and  in  conduct  mild  and  merciful. 
His  literary  abilities  may  be  known  and  tested  by  what 
remains  of  his  speeches  and  his  writings ;  his  want  of 
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wisdom,  caused  by  his  deficiency  in  manly  spirit,  is       chap. 
apparent  in  many  circumstances  of  his  Hfe,  and  parti- 


cularly in  the  close  of  it:  to  discharge  him  from  the  J794. 
imputation  of  ferocious  cruelty  and  premeditated  in- 
humanity, is  impossible,  while  his  conduct  toward  the 
King,  the  Queen,  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and 
many  others,  down  to  his  last  intended  victims,  is 
remembered*. 

•  The  narrative  of  the  last  portion  of  Robespierre's  Life  is  contained,  with- 
out any  material  variance,  in  all  the  books  of  history  and  anecdotes  of  the  day. 
See  Biographical  Memoirs,  art.  Robespierre,  vol.  ii.  p.  4'26,  to  the  end,  and  the 
authorities  there  qiioted.  Beside  these,  see  the  more  recent  works,  La  ViiUee, 
Histoire  des  Factions,  tom.  ii.  p,  134,  149  to  189. — Lacretelle,  torn.  ii.  p.  312- 
.342,  &c. ;  tom.  xii.  liv.  21. — Thiers,  tom.  vi.  chap.  6  et  7;  and  Professor 
Smythe's  Lectures,  38  to  43. 
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